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THE TRUE 


INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM 


OF 


THE UNIVERSE. 


CHAP. [V. CONTINUED. 


AND now, upon all these considerations, our Platonic Christian 
would conclude, that the orthodox Trinity of the ancient Christian 
church did herein agree with the genuinely Platonic trinity, that it was 
not monoousian, one sole singular essence, under three notions, con- 
ceptions, or modes only, but three hypostases or persons. As, likewise, 
the right Platonic trinity does agree with the Trinity of the ancient 
orthodox Christians in this, that it is not heteroousian, but homoousian, 
coessential, or consubstantial; none of their three hypostases being 
creatures, or particular beings, made in time; but all of them uncrea- 
ted, eternal, and infinite. 

Notwithstanding all which, it must be granted, that though this ho- 
moousiotes, or coessentiality of the three persons in the trinity, does 
imply them to be all God, yet does it not follow from thence of neces- 
sity that they are therefore one God. What then? shall we conclude, 
that Athanasius himself also entertained that opinion before mentioned 
and exploded, of the three persons in the Trinity being but three indi- 
viduals under the same species (as Peter, Paul, and Timothy), and 
having no other natural unity or identity than specifical only? In- 
deed, some have confidently fastened this upon Athanasius, because, 
in those Dialogues of the Trinity,! published amongst his works, and 
there entitled to him, the same is grossly owned, and in defence there- 
of this absurd paradox maintained, that Peter, Paul, and Timothy, 


oe See ee 








! Dialog. I. p. 160. tom. ii. oper. 
Vou. II. 14 


‘ 


‘sometime approach so near hereunto, that he lays no small stress Seon , 


6 UNITY NOT IMPLIED IN COESSENTIALITY. — 


y be 
though they be three hypostases, yet are not to be accounted three aie 
men, but only then when they dissent from one another, or disagree in * 


_ will or opinion. But it is certain, from several passages in those dia- 
logues themselves, that they could not be written by Athanasius ; and 


there hath been also another father found for them, to wit, Maximus the — * 
martyr. Notwithstanding which, thus much must not be denied byus, 
that Athanasius, in those others his reputedly-genuine writings, does — 


this homoousiotes, this coessentiality and common nature of the G . 
head, to all the three persons, in order to their being one God. For | 

thus, in that book entitled, Concerning the common Essence of the 

Three Persons, and the chapter inscribed, “Oru ovx siot toeig Deol, That = 
there are not three gods—doth Athanasius lay his foundation here. 
When too that question proposed, How it can be said, that the Father 

is God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God, and yet that there are 

not three gods? the first reply which he makes is this : 62ov xoLvee ge ee 
Tig PUTEws, xOLYOY xoL OvoUE TI;¢ akias’ Oloy O HeOg TH Bic MAH IH Oungnuevee Se 
ILO MLS PLTEWS, Evi OvOMOTL xaAEL xu OTE GOYiLetou TOIs KY QWMOLG, TOY TAY— 

ta KyFeumoy tH Coy} Umoxsiusvor, Eva GyIQumor nak nal or OradAcoostar . 

10), x0ouM, wo Evi ayFoWnw Ovaddacostur: Where there is a communion 

of nature, there is also one common name of dignity bestowed. And a 
thus doth God himself call things, divided into multitudes from one 
common nature, by one singular name. For both when heisangry 
with men, doth he call all those, who are the objects of his anger, by 
the name of one man; and when he is reconciled to the world, is he _ 
reconciled thereto as to one man.—The first instances, which he gives 

hereof, are in Gen. the sixth, 3d and 7th verses ; “‘ My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man, and I will destroy man whom I have created.” . 
—Upon which, Athanasius makes this reflection ; zaétor ov'x ay sic, GAA 4 
pvorades &mELQoV' GAAG TH) OVOUATL THS PUCEWG, TOY TEYTO. avFownoy Eve al 

Licey Gey Sownov Sia to xowoy tig ovatus. Though there was not 

only one man, but infinite myriads of men, nevertheless by the name 
of one nature, doth the Scripture call all those men one man, by reason Lo 
of their community of essence or substance.—Again,' he commenteth - 
in Jike manner upon that other Scripture passage, Exodus oe: 1% The 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea;” “Ore é€yads Dag 

nate Ty Sokavour, nintoy META MUQioy EoudtwY éy TH Folaoon, nol pray 
Mohhoi avFoumor ot Budiodévres ust éexsivov, xad incor modhot 6 58 Macys 
eda, O11 mevtov tav BuPacIévtwy ule gorly { pia, xad mel tov innov 
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UNITY NOT IMPLIED IN COESSENTIALITY. 7 


nat 80h Tay avdoay héyer inmov: nor mei Edipsr sig Saulacoar’ to 
‘alndn tov avdoay éxcdecer Eva. Ky Qumor, nod Ta TAnIy THY inno éxodeceY 
inmov éva, Ove THY xoLvwriay tig gvoews’ When Pharaoh went out to’ 
the Red Sea, and fell, with infinite chariots in the same; and there 
were many men, that were drowned together with him, and many hor- 

: yet Moses knowing, that there was but one common nature of all 


| thokg that were drowned, speaketh thus both of the men and horses; 


The Lord hath thrown both the horse and the rider into the sea; he 
calleth such a multitude of men but one singular man, and such a mul- 


titude of horses but one horse.—Whereupon Athanasius thus conclud- 


eth; 1 ovy éy toils av Peuioss, dou oufasy vais, TH tS puasas émov JSie— 
poga TO: Tis mooie ott a Ai nat Bovlijs ov veg éoTly oUtE yraun ion, 
Ute MoOgy, ovte ioxte ot Suapogos phivevees, 510 xo diy FQ wor pégomes Aé- 
YovtoL KhAG Six TO KOLOY TIS PUosws MaOM 1 OinouUuEsyN sig KYSQWMOS Exdy- 
Sn’ Omov 08 amgorot0s 7 kia, uioe Bacidsio, pic. SUvopLs, xo Bovdg, xal évéQ- 
yeidt, 8ucLovoe: THY Tovada ao THs uticews, Eva déywo Osov. If therefore 


amongst men, where the things of nature are confounded, and where 
_ there are differences of form, power and will (all men, not having the 


same disposition of mind, nor form, nor strength), as also different lan- 
guages (from whence men are called by the poets Meropes), never- 
theless, by reason of the community of nature, the whole world is called 
one man; might not that Trinity of persons, where there is an undivi- 


ded dignity, one kingdom, one power, one will, and one energy, be much 


rather called one God ?—But though it be true, that Athanasius in this 


place (if at least this were a genuine fetus of Athanasius) may justly 


af 


Ss 


be thought to attribute too much to this xowoy tH piasws xod ovoins, a 


common nature, essence, or substance—of all the three persons, as to 


the making of them to be truly and properly one God ; and that those 


_ Scripture passages are but weakly urged to this purpose: yet it is plain, 
that he did not acquiesce in this only, but addeth other things to it also, 


as their having not only one will, but also one energy or action, of 
which more afterwards. Moreover,? Athanasius elsewhere plainly im- 
plieth, that this common essence or nature of the Godhead is not suffi- 
cient alone to make all the three hypostases one God. As in his fourth 
oration against the Arians, where he tells us, that his Trinity of Divine 
hypostases cannot therefore be accounted three gods, nor three princi- 
ples, because they are not resembled by him to three original suns, but 
only to the sun, and its splendor, and the light from both. Now, three 
suns, according to the language of Athanasius, have xowov to piosws 


-_---——————r—r—r— 


1 Page 214. 2 Page 467. 





8 COESSENTIALITY NECESSARY TO UNITY. 


xo oVoLus, A Common nature, essence, and substance—and therefore 
are coessential or consubstantial ; and since they cannot be accounted 
one sun, it is manifest, that according to Athanasius, this specific iden- 


tity or unity, is not sufficient to make the three Divine hypostases one 


God. Again, the same Athanasius, in his Exposition of Faith,! writeth 
thus; ovze tosig UnootucEes péusolouevas xa ExVTAS, WoTEQ THMATOPYAS 
én avIounwy éoti hoyicacIou, iva pn mohvtéiuy wig te %9vy poorjowpsr” 
Neither do we acknowledge three hypostases, divided or separate by 
themselves (as is to be seen corporeally in men) that we may not com- 
ply with the Pagan Polytheism.—From whence it is evident, that nei- 
ther three separate men, though coessential to Athanasius, were ac- 
counted by him to be one man, nor yet the community of the specific 


nature and essence of the Godhead can alone, by itself, exclude Poly- 


theism from the Trinity. Wherefore, the true reason, why Athanasius 
jaid so great a stress upon this homoousiotes, or coessentiality of the 
Trinity, in order to the unity of the Godhead in them, was not because 
this alone was sufficient to make them one God, but because they could 
not be so without it. Thus Athanasius often urges against the Arians, as 
in his fourth oration, where he tells them, zoAAovc ay sicnyousy [Peove] Suck 
16 étegoevdéc avtay, that they must needs introduce a plurality of gods, 
because of the heterogeneity of their trinity—And again afterwards 
determining, that there is év sido¢ t7¢ Deorntos, one species of the God- 
head in Father, Son, and Spirit, he adds ;? ovta xoi vo. Sux thg rovadog 
Guohoyouuer sivar tov Peov" xl WOAv waAdoy svosBEeotEQoy héyoueY TiS TOAVEL— 
Sots tay atgetixay Fsorytos, Ore THY play éy Toad: FeotHte poovovpuer’ sé 
yao py ovtas tye, add & ovx Oytwy molnua xoi xtioue éotiy 0 hoyos 

avaynn léyew uvtovg vo Feovs, Eva psy xtiotny, Tov O& EteQov utLCTOY" 
And thus do we acknowledge one only God in the Trinity; and main- 
tain it more religiously, than those heretics do, who introduce a multi- 
form deity, consisting of divers species ; we supposing only one univer- 
sal Godhead in the whole. For if it be not thus, but the Son be a crea- 
ture, made out of nothing, however called god by these Arians, then 
must he and his Father of necessity be two gods ; one of them a creator, 
the other a creature.—In like manner, in his book of the Nicene coun- 
cil,? he affirmeth, concerning the Arians, tosis Peoug todm0y rive xnQUTTOV- 
ow kg TQsig InogTaUELS Eévas, GAARLOY urTanacL nEymoLoUevas, SLaLgoUPTES 
my ayioy povada, that they make in a manner three gods, dividing the 
holy monad into three heterogeneous substances, separate from one 
another.— Whereas the right orthodox Trinity, on the contrary, is else- 


1 Tom. i. oper. p. 241. 2 Page 468. 3 Page 275. 
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where thus described by him; ! To.eg toivuy ayia xai telia éotiv, gv wa- 
TO, HH VIG, nal TO yin Mvetuats Feodoyouuéry, ovdéy VAAOTQLOY 4 EOdeEY 
eviuryvupusvov Ezoven, ovds &x Snusovgyou xu yeryytov auvectopsvn, add’ 
ohn tou tile nod Snucovoyeiv ovs«’ ‘The holy and perfect Trinity the- 
ologised in the Father, Son, and Spirit, hath nothing alien, foreign or 
extraneous intermingled with it ; nor is it compounded of heterogene- 
ous things, the creator and creature joined together.—And whereas the 
Arians interpreted that of our Saviour Christ, “I and my Father are 
ene,” only in respect of consent or agreement of will Athanasius 
showing the insufficiency hereof, concludeth thus, avayxn Loutoy xo- 
Ta THY OVotuY yvosiv nad THY VEOU xod matoDS évotnta, wherefore, be- 
sides this consent of will, there must of necessity be another uni- 
ty of essence or substance also, acknowledged in the Father and 
the Son.—Where by unity of essence or substance, that Athanasi- 
us did not mean a unity of singular and individual, but of general or 
universal essence only, appears plainly from these following words: 2ra 
Mev YAO YEYNTH nay CYUpwriay Exn MODS TOY MEMOLNKOTUH, OAL eV mLVI}OEL nod 
petovoly Taviny eye, WomEg O un Prhatag éPEBlytow tw ovgavay, 6 Os viog 
& Tis ovolas wy yévynuc, ovale xol Ey éoTLY HVTOS nod O YEvYjous TATNO* 
for those things, which are made or created, though they may have an 
agreement of will with their Creator, yet have they this by participa- 
tion only, and in way of motion; as he, who retaining not the same, 
was cast out of-heaven. But the Son being begotten from the essence 
or substance of the Father, is essentially or substantially one with him. 
—So that the opposition here is betwixt unity of consent with God in 
created beings, which are mutable, and unity of essence in that, which 
is uncreated, and immutably of the same will with the Father. There 
are also many other places in Athanasius, which though some may. un-~ 
derstand of the unity of singular essence, yet were they not so by him in- 
tended, but either of generic or specific essence only, or- else in such 
other sense as shall be afterwards declared. As, for example, in his 
fourth oration,® tyv wiar éy towed. Feornta poovovusr, we acknowledge 
only one Godhead in the Trinity ;—where the following words plainly 
imply this to be understood, in part at least, of one common or general 
essence of the Godhead, #8 yo un ovtms Eyer, GAL” &F ovx Cyta@y molnuo noe 
“tiomc sotly o hoyos, etc. Because if it be not so, but the Word bea 
creature, made out of nothing, he is either not truly God, or if he be called 
by that name, then must they be two gods, one a creator, the other a 
creature.—Again, when in the same book it is said, 42» sialy 6 viog xab 

1 Ep. ad Serap. p. 202. 

2 Ep. de Syn. Arim. et Sel. p. 923. 3 Page 468. 4 Page 456. 
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10 ATHANASIUS’ s OPINIONS ov THE TRINITY. — mae 
. vate ty. a 
O mario. Th Bubtyte wink ‘oixsLomte THs picews, zai TH) TavTOTyTL THg yds Fe- <s 
ormtos* That the Son and Father are one thing in the propriety of na ay 
ture, and in the sameness of one Godhead ;—it is evident from the con- 
text, that this is not to be understood of a same sof singular essence, 
but partly of a common and generical one, and tly of such another — 
sameness or unity, as will be hereafter expressed. Lastly, qaben the de 
three hypostases are somewhere! said by him to be pia ovata, one es- 
sence or substance—this is not to be understood neither in that) 
as if they had all three the same singular essence, but in some of th 
other senses before mentioned. 
But though Athanasius nowhere declare the three hypostases of the / 
Trinity to have only one and the same singular essence, but, on the 
contrary, denies them to be monoousian ; and though he lay a great 
stress upon their eid.x7 évorng, their specific or generic unity, and coes- 
: sentiality, in order to their being one God, forasmuch as without 
this they could not be God at all; yet doth he not rely wholly upon this 
as alone sufficient to that purpose, but addeth certain other considera- 
tions thereunto, to make it out, in manner as followeth. First, that — 
this Trinity is not a trinity of principles, but that there is only one 
principle or fountain of the Godhead in it, from which the other are 
derived. Thus doth he write in his fifth oration,2 uéa aezn, xa) xote 
toito eig Seoc, there is but one principle, and accordingly but one God. 
—Again, in his book against the Sabellianists, 2ovx stot do Deol, ore uy- 
dé do marégec, undé Etegotaros TOU yervijcavtos 4 Yeyevnusvos’ 6 Mev YaQ 
aozus sicdyav vo, Ovo xngttte Ozovs, alt Magziwros i OvocsBeua* There 
are not two gods, both because there are not two fathers, and because 
’ that, which is begotten, is not of a different essence from that which 
_ begat. For he that introduceth two principles, preacheth two gods ; 
which was the impiety of Marcion. og eoeriaety, the same Athanasi- 
a” us declareth, 4177 otciay 100 matecs aoyxiy zai oiler uot amy iy ely oet Tow 
view, that the essence or substance of the Father is the principle, and — 
root, and fountain of the Son.—And in like manner doth he approve of this 
doctrine of Dionysius, ot: 1977, tov ayudar anaytoyr got 6 Fe0g, noTAUCS OF 
im aitov mgozsousvos O vios* That God (the Father) is the first fountain of — 
all good things, but the Son a river poured out from him —To the same — 
purpose is it also, when he compareth the Father and the Son to the 
_ water and the vapor arising from it; to the light and the s aa to 


, 








the protien and the image. And he commeenth the unity of the | 
ee —— ee gs ee 
' Vide Question. vi. p. 442. tom. ii. oper. Athanas. : 
2 Page 509. 3 Page 656. 4 Et Syn. Arim. De Sel. p. 920. at 
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Godhead from hence, in this manner : !177 Yeiav tovdd« sic Eve Worse sic 
xogupyy tive, Tov Fsov THY Chu TOY TarTOxQUTOLA Asya, CUYXEpahaLotGD aL 
nat owaysodos masa avuyxn* The Divine Trinity must needs be 
collected and gathered up together, under that omnipotent God of 
the whole world, as under one head.—But the chief force of this 
consideration is only to exclude the doctrine of the Marcionists, 
who made more independent and self-existent principles and gods. 
Notwithstanding which, it might still be objected, that the Christian 


- 


_ Trinity, is a trinity of distinct subordinate gods; in opposition where- 


unto, this argument seems only to prepare the way to what follows; 
namely, of the close conjunction of these three hypostases into one 
God: forasmuch, as were they three independent principles, there 
could not be any coalescence of them into one. 

In the next place, therefore, Athanasius further addeth, that these 
three Divine hypostases are not mrusgicusvow and xeywgrouevor, separate 
and disjoined beings, but odvacgero, indivisibly united to one another. 
Thus in his fifth oration ;? zatéga xal vioy Ev bvtas 1 Feoryts, xual tH 
GUTOV, ausguoTOY, xal KDLaigstoY nal aywQLOTOY ivan TOY Loyoy UNO TOU TA— 
to0g¢* The Father and the Son are both one thing in the Godhead, and 
in that the Word, being begotten from him, is indivisibly and insepara- 
bly conjoined with him.—Where, when he affirmeth the Father and 
the Son to be one in the Godhead, it is plain, that he doth not mean 
them to have one and the same singular essence, but only generical and 
universal; because in the following words he supposes them to be two, 
but indivisibly and inseparably united together. Again, in his book 
De Sent. Dionys. tatu adiaigetog 10 maTQdG 6 Vids, WE toTL TO ATAVY HOWE 
moo¢ to pag, the Son is indivisible from the Father, as the splendor is 
from the light—And afterwards, in the same book, he insisteth further 
upon this point, according to the sense of Dionysius, after this manner ; 
36 dé tov xa adiaigstoy tig TOU maTeOS O’Tius Toy Vioy sive OWaoxEL, HS 
Zotw 6 héyos 190g Tov voy uot motauds TEdG THY MHYHY* sb pér OLY OLaLoEiY 
nol anokevoty tov Aoyoy xa tov vovy tig Sivuto, q TOY MoTUMOY xol THY Ty- 
yhy weqioas nol teryiour Sisheiv, 3} TO Unadvyaoua oo Seley aro Tod pPwtos, 
etc. Dionysius teacheth, that the Son is cognate with the Father, and 
indivisible from him, as reason is from the mind, and the river frem the 
fountain. Who is there, therefore, that would go about to alienate rea- 
son from the mind, and to separate the river from the fountain, making 
up a wall between them? or to cut off the splendor from the light ?— 
Thus also in his epistle to Serapion, that the Holy Ghost is not a crea- 


1 De Syn, Nie. p. 275. 2 Page 529. 3 P. 566. 
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ture, !ij Otehérmoar medtoy aitoi tod anavydouatos 10 HAS, i} TY Copiey 
TOU Good, 3] My sinaTwoUY, MHS gots Tatta* Let these men first divide the 
splendor from the light, or wisdom from him that ts. wise ; or else let 
them wonder no more how these things can be.—Elsewhere Athanasi- 
us calls the whole trinity toreda adiaigstoy nod Hrauéryy 90g EavTHY, @ 
Trinity undivided and united to itself—Which Athanasian indivisibili- 
ty of the Trinity is not so to be understood, as if three were not three 
in it; bat, first of all, that neither of these could be without the other, 
as the original light or sun could not be without the splendor, nor the 
splendor without the original light, and neither one nor the other of 
them without a diffused derivative light. Wherefore God the Father 
being an eternal sun, must needs have also an eternal splendor, and 
an eternal light. And, secondly, that these are so nearly and intimate- 
Jy conjoined together, that there is a kind of ovvézeve, continuity, be- 
twixt them; which yet is not to be understood in the way of corporeat 
things, but so as is agreeable to the nature of things incorporeal. 

Thirdly, Athanasius ascendeth yet higher, affirming the hypostases 
of the Trinity not only to be indivisibly conjoined with one another, 
but also to have a mutual inexistence in each other, which later Greek 
fathers” have called ¢umeo.y@onow, their circuminsession. To this pur- 
pose does he cite the words of Dionysius,? adggo10 ya vou loyog, xat 
ano xagdiag Suc otopotos, éozeteverart, EteQog yevomevos TOU ey xagdi¢ hoyou" 
xal eUTWs éotiv ExateQos év ExactéQm, EtEQos WY Fatégor, xual Ev siowy OvTEG DUO" 
OUTH xoL 0 TUTIO nal O Loyos EV, xad év HAAnhowg ELézOnouy sive’ for reason is 
the efflux of the mind which in men is derived from the heart into the tongue, 
where it is become another reason or word, differing from that in the heart; 
and yet do these both mutually exist in each other ; they belonging to one 
another ; and so though being two, are one thing. Thus are the Father 
and the Son one thing, they being said to exist in each other.—And 
Athanasius further illustrates this also by certain similitudes; as that 
again of the original light and the splendor, he affirming gag eivou év to 
anavycouati, xol onavyaoue éy TH 74, that the original light is in the 
splendor, and again the splendor in the sun ;—and also that of the pro- 
totype and the image, or the king and his picture; which he thus in- 
sisteth upon : 4éy 17 sixdve TOV Baciéws tO eidog xa 4 woggy éoTL, xal év TH 
Baothst to év tH eixovs sidcg éotw* In the picture is contained the form 
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2 See Petav. lib. iv. de Trinitate, cap. xvi. p. 263. tom. ii. Dogmat. 
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and figure of the king, and in the king the form and figure of the pic- 
ture. And therefore if any one, when he had seen the picture, should 
afterward desire to see the king, the picture would by a prosopopeia, 
bespeak him after this manner : léy xoi 6 Buorders ty éoper, eyo yu ev 
éxsiven siul, xaxétvos év uol* nal 0 Ogks év Euol, tovTO év éxsivm Benes, nor 
0 Ewounac év éxiv@, toto Blémeng ev guot* 0 yao mMooUxYVaY THY sixove, év 
avtH moooxvvel toy Baowdée* YT and the king am one, for I am in him, 
and he is in me; and what you take notice of in me, the same may 
you observe in him also; and what you see in him, you may see like- 
wise in me; he, therefore, that worshippeth the image, therein wor- 
shippeth the king, the image being nothing but the form of the king.— 
Elsewhere, in the fourth oration, he thus insisteth upon this particular : 
2tote yuo 6 Viog &v TH TATE, Woye vosiv Eeotuy, eed) TUuTAY TO sive TOU 
Viov, TOVTO Tig MATEDS OTL WLOY eoTLY, WE éx PHOTOS UTAVYAoML, no x TINYNS 
MOTHMOG, WOTE TOY OQMVTA TOY VioY OO%Y TO VOU maTQDG Woy. “Lote Oé xa O 
Mato éy TH Vie), émEL0n TO é% TOV WATODS wLOY, TOUTO O ViOS TUYYAYEL WY, CIC 
éy TO aMaVvyaoucte O HALos, nat éy TH hOYO O VOUS, xol év TH TOTAUM y THY. 
The Son is in the Father, as may be conceived from hence; because 
the whole being of the Son is proper to the essense of the Father, he 
being derived from it, as the splendor from the light, and the river 
from the fountain: so that he, who sees the Son, sees that which is the 
Father’s own and proper. Again, the Father is in the Son, because 
that which is the Father’s own and proper, that is the Son ; according- 
ly as the sun is also in the splendor, the mind in reason, and the foun- 
tain in the river—What cavils the Arians had against this doctrine, 
Athanasius also informs us: °70&0»t0 Ovactieesi to Un0 tov Kugiov Asyo- 
usvor, Eye ey 1 watgl, xad 6 watyg ev guol* Aéyortes, naG SivEtaL ovUTOS 
éy éxeivep, uaxsivos év toitH yoosiy ; 4 TAS Chws OivHTOL 6 MATNO Mella” BY, 
&y TH Vid Ehattove OvTL ywoEY* xoOiToL TE Souvuootoy & O Vids ev TH TUTOI, 
OmoVye xo TEQL NUaY yéyountaL. “Ev avta yao Caper nat xivoimedto. nar éo- 
vey. Here the Arians begin to quarrel with that of our Lord, “I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me:” objecting, How is it possible, 
that both the former should be in the latter, and the latter in the for- 
mer ? or how can the Father, being greater, be received in the Son, 
who is lesser? And yet what wonder is it if the Son should be in the 
Father ; since it is written of us men also, that ‘‘ in him we live, and 
move, and have our being ?”’—In way of reply whereunto, Athanasius 
first observes, that the ground of this Arian cavilation was the gross- 
ness of their apprehensions, and that they did te acnpata copatinas éx- 
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AouBaverry, conceive of incorporeal things after a corporeal manner.— 
And then does he add, ov yag wes éxeivor vouitovor, avteuBiButouevor sic 
GAAnhous siaiv, wameg ev ayyeiows xevoig & GAAnLwY mlyjooUMEvoLG, GoTE TOY 
Hév viov mAyjgovy to xotAoy Tov mateos, Tov Jé matéga mAygovy 10 xoihov TOU 
viov, xal Exategoy a’Ta@Y un iva mArjQn xu téevov* For the Father and 
Son are not, as they suppose, transvasated and poured out one into an- 
other, as into an empty vessel ; as if the Son filled up the concavity of 
the Father, and again, the Father that of the Son; and neither of them 
were full or perfect in themselves. For all this is proper to bodies: 
wherefore though the Father be, in some sense greater than the Son ; 
yet notwithstanding may he be in him after an incorporeal manner.— 
And he replieth to their Mast cavil thus: “‘ That the Son is not so in the 
Father, as we ourselves are said to Jive, and move, and be in God;” 
AUTOS yao wo Ex NYYHS TOU Mateos gots Sw7, év @ Ta mavta Swoyoreitas xab 
auveotyxev, ov yuo 4 San év Com Sj, etc. For he himself, from the foun- 
tain of the Father, is that life, in whom all things are quickened and 
consist ; neither does he, who is the life, live in another life, which 
were to suppose him not to be the life itself—‘‘ Nor (saith he) must it 
be conceived, that the Father is no otherwise in the Son, than he is in 
holy men corroborating of them; for the Son himself is the power and 
wisdom of God, and all created beings are sanctified by a participation 
of him in the Spirit.” Wherefore this perichoresis, or mutual in-being 
of the Father and the Son, is to be understood after a peculiar manner, 
so as that they are really thereby one; and what the Son and Holy 
Ghost doth, the Father doth in them, according to that of Athanasius,} 
TOU Viov Peotys ToU MaLgog Feorns Et’ nul oVTHS éy TH VIO THY TOY MAaY- 
Twy moovolay sorsitoL* ‘The Godhead of the Son is the Godhead of the 
Father ; and so the Father exercises a providence over all things in 
the Son. 

Lastly, The same Athanasius, in sundry places, still farther suppos- 
es those three Divine hypostases to make up one entire Divinity, after 
the same manner as the fountain and the stream make up one entire 
river; or the root, and the stock, and the branches, one entire tree. 
And in this sense, also, is the whole Trinity said by him to be pia ded- 
ams, and wie pvous, and uic ovoia, and sis Secs, one Divinity, and one na- 
ture, and one essence, and one God.—And accordingly the word ho- 
moousios seems here to be taken by Athanasius in a further sense, be- 
sides that before mentioned; not only for things agreeing in one com- 
mon and general essence, as three individual men are coessential with 
one another; but also for such as concurrently together make up one 
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entire thing, and are therefore jointly essential thereunto. For when 
he affirmeth, 10 putoy sivas difng Omopvés, and tu xAjwota ouoovow TiS 
aumédov, that the tree is congenerous or homogeneal with the root, and 
the branches coessential with the vine ;—his meaning is, that the root, 
stock, and branches, are not only of one kind, but also all together 
make up the entire essence of one plant or tree. In like manner, those 
three hypostases, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are not only con- 
generous and coessential, as having all the essence of the Godhead 
alike in them, but also as concurrently making up one entire Divinity. 
Accordingly whereunto, Athanasius further concludes, that these three 
Divine hypostases have not a consent of will only, but essentially one 
and the self-same will, and that they do also jointly produce ad eztra, 
piay évégysvay, one and the self-same energy, operation, or action ; 
nothing being peculiar to the Son, as such, but only the economy of 
the incarnation: 1“ Opote éuvty nat adiaigeros got th prose y Tous’ nat 
pia Tavtys yh evrégysra’ 0 yao Tati Ov tov Aoyou, év th Ivetwots tH ayin 
TO WOVTA Mole * ual oUTMS H EvdtNs THS Kylas ToLedos GutetaL* xa OUTMS Eig 
Osos év 1H éxxdnoie xnovttetou 6 éxt narvtwr, xo Sie TEvtwr, xal év TeOLY * 
éni navtav mer wo MAINO, ws aon nol nyyn* Sie murtwY Oé Die tov hoyou* 
év naor 0& év TH nvevpot. tH wyin* The Trinity is like itself, and by 
nature indivisible, and there is one energy or action of it; for the Fa- 
ther by the Word, in the Holy Ghost, doth all things. And thus is the 
unity of the Holy Trinity conserved, and one God preached in the 
church: namely, such as is above all, and by or through all, and in all. 
Above all, .as the Father, the principle and fountain; through all, by 
the Word ; and in all, by the Holy Spirit.—And elsewhere he writeth 
often to the same purpose. Thus have we given a true and full ac- 
count, how, according to Athanasius, the three Divine hypostases, 
though not monoousios, but homoousios only, are really but one God or 
Divinity. In all which doctrine of his there is nothing but what a true 
and genuine Platonist would readily subscribe to. From whence it 
may be concluded, that the right Platonic trinity differs not so much 
from the doctrine of the ancient church, as some late writers have sup- 
posed. 


Hitherto hath the Platonic Christian endeavored partly to rectify 


and reform the true and genuine Platonic trinity, and partly to recon- | 


cile it with the doctrine of the ancient church. Nevertheless, to pre- 
vent all mistakes, we shall here declare, that wheresoever this most 
genuine Platonic trinity may be found to differ, not only from the 
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Scripture itself, (which yet notwithstanding is the sole rule of faith) 
but also from the form of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan councils ; 
and further from the doctrine of Athanasius too, in his genuine writ- 
ing, (whether it be in their inequality, or in any thing else) it is there 
utterly disclaimed and rejected by us. For as for that Creed, com- 
monly called Athanasian, which was written a long time after by some 
other hand; since at first it derived all its authority, either from the 
name of Athanasius, to whom it was entitled, or else because it was 
supposed to be an epitome and abridgment of his doctrine ; this (as we 
conceive) is therefore to be interpreted according to the tenor of that 
doctrine, contained in the genuine writings of Athanasius. Of whom 
we can think no otherwise, than as a person highly instrumental and 
serviceable to Divine Providence, for the preserving of the Christian 
church from lapsing, by Arianism, into a kind of paganic and idolatrous 
Christianity ; in religiously worshipping of those, which themselves 
concluded to be creatures; and by means of whom especially, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, (which before fluctuated in some loose uncertain- 
ty) came to be more punctually stated and settled. 

Now the reason why we introduce the Platonic Christian here thus 
apologizing was, first, because we conceive it not to be the interest of 
Christianity, that the ancient Platonic trinity should be made more 
discrepant from the Christian, than indeed it is. And, secondly, be- 
cause, as we have already proved, the ancient and genuine Platonic 
trinity was doubtless anti-Arian, or else the Arian trinity anti-Platonic ; 
the second and third hypostases, in the Platonic trinity, being both 
eternal, infinite, and immutable. And as for those Platonic Sadpoi, or 
gradations, so much spoken of, these (by St. Cyril’s! leave) were of a 
different kind from the Arian, there being not the inequality of crea- 
tures in them to the Creator. Wherefore Socrates, the ecclesiastic 
historian, not without cause wonders, how those two presbyters, Geor- 
gius and Timotheus, should adhere to the Arian faction, since they 
were accounted such great readers of Plato and Origin ;2 Savuooos ovy 
jot EELoL, TOS ovtor of Kvdgec, tH Agetavay Sonoxele magéuewar, oy 6 usy 
Thatove. ast pete ysigas sizer, 0 08 tov Rovyévyy avenvery ods yoo Tata 
10 Asvtegov zat to Teitoy aitvor, ws avtos ovouctery siwSer, aoxny inagkews, 
sidngevoe pyar’ xab °Rosyévyg cyvaid.oy narvtayow Suohoyst tov viov TH Ta- 
tot. Itseems to me wonderful, how those two persons should persist 
in the Arian persuasion ; one of them having always Plato in his hands, 
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and the other continually breathing Origen. Since Plato no where 
afirmeth his first and second cause (as he was wont to call them) to 
have had any beginning of their existence; and Origen every where 
confesseth the Son to be coeternal with the Father. 

Besides which, another reason for this apology of the Christian 
Platonist was, because as the Platonic Pagans after Christianity did 
approve of the Christian doctrine concerning the Logos, as that which 
was exactly agreeable with their own; so did the generality of the 
Christian fathers, before and after the Nicene council, represent the 
genuine Platonic trinity as really the same thing with the Christian, or 
as approaching so near to it, that they differed chiefly in circumstances, 
or the manner of expresssion. The former of these is evident from 
that famous passage of Amelius contemporary with Plotinus, recorded 
by Eusebius, St. Cyril, and Theodoret; ! Kai ,ovtoc dow jv 6 Aoyos, 
209 ov ais Ovta, To yivousve. éyiveto, ws Kv nad O “Hoaxdsitog aSimosse, nod 
vy Mi’ ov 6 BugBagos akvot ev th tis Goxhs take te nad asic: nadeotHxOTEL, 
m0 Tov Ozoy sivas, xod Osov sivar' Ov ov nay? unlas ysyevioIou &v w 
10 yevousvov Lav xoab Cony nor dv mepuxévou nol sig TA COmaTa ninteY Hod 
ouoxe erduccpsvor, parraver Sor Kv Ioumoy, usta nod TOV tyyixadte Seruvvery 
THS prosas TO wey alien eaated nar avadvdévta madi unotsova San, not 
Ozov sive, oi0g HY QO TOU si¢ TO CHM, xoul Tov KyPoumoY xatuzInvoL 
And this was the Logos or Word, by whom existing from eternity, 
according to Heraclitus, all things were made, and whom that barba- 
rian also placeth in the rank and dignity of a principle, affirming him 
to have been with God, and to be God ; and that all things were made 
by him, and that whatsoever was made, was life and being in him. As 
also, that he descended into a body, and, being clothed in flesh, ap- 
peared as man, though not without demonstration of the Divinity of his 
nature. But that afterwards being loosed or separated from the same, 
he was deified, and became God again, such as he was before he came 
down into a mortal body.—In which words, Amelius speaks favora- 
bly also of the incarnation of that eternal Logos. The same is further 
manifest from what St. Austin writeth concerning a Platonist in his 
time : ? “ Initium sancti evangelii, cui nomen est secundum Johannem, 
quidam Platonicus, sicut a sancto sene Simpliciano, qui postea Medio- 
Janensi ecclesie presedit episcopus, solebamus audire, aureis literis 
conscribendum, et per omnes ecclesias in locis eminentissimis propo- 
nendum esse dicebat.” We have often heard from that ihe man Sime 
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plicianus, afterwards bishop of Milan, that a certain Platonist affirmed, 
the beginning of St. John’s Gospel deserved to be writ in letters of gold, 
and to be set up in all the most eminent places throughout the Chris- 
tian churches.—-And the latter will sufficiently appear from these fol- 
lowing testimonies: Justin Martyr, in his apology affirmeth of Plato, 
1Sevtéoay zoouy 1H maga Osov hoyw Sidwou' tyy Oé teitny TH AeyPévte é1- 
gpéoroton tH VdatL mvevuats, etc. That he gave the second place to the 
Word of God; and the third to that Spirit, which is said to have moved 
upon the waters.—Clemens Alexandrinus, speaking of that passage in 
Plato’s second epistle to Dionysius, concerning the first, second, and 
third, writeth thus: 2 otx Gldwe tyaye euxotw, 7 ty ayiuy toecada unvv= 
eoDat, ToitoY sv YAO sivae 16 KyLoy myst war TOY Vidy O& SeUtEQor, OC ov mEaY- 
10 éyéveto xata Bovadnoww tov watgds’ I understand this no otherwise; 
than that the holy Trinity is signified thereby, the third being the Holy 
Ghost, and the second the Son, by whom all things were made, accord- 
ing to the will of the Father.—Origen also affirmeth the Son of God to 
have been plainly spoken of by Plato, in his epistle to Hermias and 
Coriscus, 36 mart émayyshhousvos eidévou Kéloos, nai moddu tar Ihatwvos 
MAOUTLTEUWEVOS, Exwv, Ofuoel, T1OME TOV 780k LIOU Fsod Loyoy, tov maga Theatre 
Asyousvoy év th 1905 Egusiay xat Kogloxov éasotodij Celsus, who pre- 
tendeth to know all things, and who citeth so many other passages out 
of Plato, doth purposely (as I suppose) dissemble and conceal that, 
which he wrote concerning the Son of God, in his epistle to Hermias 
and Coriscus ; 4 where he calls him the God of the whole universe, and 
the prince of all things, both present and future ; afterwards speaking 
of the Father of this prince and cause.—And again, elsewhere in that 
book, he writeth to the same purpose: °ai? ov)’ gSovkijPy 10 nage 
IMheton éy tots énvotolois leheyuevor, ov év toig avwtéon guvnoOnuey, TEQL 
cov Siaxoounoartos t00s 10 MAY, wo Grtog Viol, Fsov, magudsoFou iva pr) 
nob @UTOS, UNO TOV Tharwvoc, oy wohduxig éeogururer, avayxaadh mooudés— 
aoFu, Ot 0 wey Snuroveyog toUVdE TOU waPTOG, Viog Eat TOV Feov, 6 Dé TO0- 
t0¢ nul éni niot Feog matjg éotiv avtov’ Neither would Celsus (here 
speaking of Christians making Christ the Son of God) take any notice 
of that passage in Plato’s epistle beforementioned, concerning the 
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framer and governor of the whole world, as being the Son of God ; lest 
he should be compelled by the authority of Plato, whom he so often | 
magnifieth, to agree with this doctrine of ours, that the Demiurgus of 

the whole world is the Son of God; but the first and supreme Deity, 
his Father.—Moreover, St. Cyprian, or whoever were the author of the 
book inscribed De Spiritu Sancto, affirmeth the Platontsts first and 
universal Psyche, to be the same with the Holy Ghost in the Christian 
theology, in these words: ‘‘ Hujus sempiterna virtus et divinitas, cum 
in propria natura, ab inquisitoribus mundi antiquis philosophis proprie 
investigari non posset; subtilissimis tamen intuiti conjecturis composi- 
tionem mundi, et distinctis elementorum affectibus, presentem omnibus 
animam adfuisse dixerunt ; quibus, secundum genus et ordinem singu- 
lorum, vitam preberet et motum, et intransgressibiles figeret metas, et 
stabilitatem assignaret; et universam hance vitam, hunc motum, hance 
rerum essentiam, animam mundi vocaverunt.” In the next place,! 
Eusebius Cesariensis gives a full and clear testimony of the con- 
cordance and agreement of the Platonic, at least as to the main, 
with the Christian Trinity, which he will have to have been the 
cabala of the ancient Hebrews, thus: tay mug ‘ESeaioig loyiwy meter 
TOV mEQt MeTEDS xa Tio oyor, év Toity THksL tO" AyLoy HIveiwu xatodeyor— 
Tav* xo yy ye ayiay nai woxnglay Tovade tovtoy UmotiSeusy@r TOY TOO- 
TOV, WG AY TIS Toltys SuVEUEWS MaoaY UnsoBEByxvlas yerntHY Plow" ovoUT 
Towtyy usy tav Sux tov Tio’ cvotacdy vosrgdy ovordy, Teityy Jé uno TOU 
montov Aitiov’ Péu Onws noi 6 Mhatoy tovwirte tive nvrisato die tHg QOS 
Avovvavoy énvotodys, etc. The oracles of the Hebrews, placing the Ho- 
ly Ghost after the Father, and the Son in the third rank, and acknow- 
ledging a holy and blessed Trinity after this manner, so as that this 
third power does also transcend all created nature, and is the first of 
those intellectual substances, which proceed from the Son, and the 
third from the first cause: see how Plato enigmatically declareth the 
same things in his epistle to Dionysius; in these words, etc. These 
things the interpreters of Plato refer to a first god, and to a second 
cause, and to a third the soul of the world, which they call also the 
third god. And the Divine Scriptures in like manner rank the holy 
Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in the place or degree of a 
principle.—But it is most observable what Athanasius affirmeth of the 
Platonists; that though they derived the second hypostasis of their 
trinity from the first, and the third from the second, yet they supposed 
both their second and third hypostases to be uncreated ; and therefore 
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does he send the Arians to school thither, who, because there is bat 
one Ayéyyytoc, one self-originated Being would unskilfully conclude, 
that the Word or Son of God must therefore needs be a creature. Thus 
in his book concerning the decrees of the Nicene council; ' ézexjcarte 
mao “Ehijvev hoinov ty hésiy tov “Ayevyntov’ ive meoqmeces xat TovTOU TOU 
dvouatos, év Tois yevytots Maly xut Tos xTiomace GUVAQLPuMaL TOY TOU FEoU 
Aéyov* Se ov aita ta yevntu yéyovev’ tiuéy OvY AYVoOLPTES TO Crome OVTMS 
avaiczuvtovow, te uatey ators maga TaY avtoic Jedauotay avTO, OTL xed 
u ’ 2 ~ 2 ~ ~ X A 3 ~ ~ , r , 

ov déyovow &% tov Ayadou Novy, zai toy & tov Nov wuyjv* xaito yurwo- 

<a ke > > > , c \ > | > os ' 3297 
xovtes TO && wy etoLy, Ox EMOPHIOUY OUWs zal A’TA Eimsiy Ayévynta* £00- 
Teg OTL xa TOVTO AéyortEs Ove éhatTOvGL TO MEMTOY z€ OV xai TaiTA MEpUxe 
VA ‘ > ‘ a ' a” , ' oe > > 

xa 7 xa aVTOUS OTM AéyeLy, y pNdohws éyey mEQt wy ox toaow* The 
Arians borrowing the word Agennetos from the Pagans, (who acknow- 
ledge only one such) make that a pretence to rank the Word or Son of 


God, who is the creator of all, amongst creatures or things made. 


Whereas they ought to have learned the right signification of that word 
Agennetos from those very Platonists, who gave it them: who, though 
acknowledging their second hypostasis of Nous or Intellect, to be de- 
rived from the first called T'agathon, and their third hypostasis or Psy- 
che from the second ; nevertheless doubt not to affirm them both to be 
ageneta or uncreated, knowing well, that hereby they detract nothing 
from the majesty of the first, from whom these two are derived. 
Wherefore, the Arians either ought so to speak as the Platonists do, or 
else to say nothing at all concerning these things, which they are igno- 
rant of. In which words of Athanasius, there is a plain distinction 
made betwixt ayévrytos and ayérytoc, that is, unbegotten and uncreated ; 
and the second person of the Trinity, the Son or Word of God, though 
acknowledged by him not to be ’Ayév»7t0¢, unbegotten, (he being be- 
gotten of the Father, who is the only Agennetos) yet is he here said to be 


* Ayévyytos, uncreated ; he declaring the Platonists thus to have affirmed 


the second and third hypostases of their trinity, not to be creatures, but 
uncreated. Which signal testimony of Athanasius, concerning the 
Platonic trinity, is a great vindication of the same. We might here 
further add St. Austin’s confession also, that God the Father, and God 
the Son, were by the Platonists* acknowledged in like manner, as by 
the Christians ; though, concerning the Holy Ghost, he observes some 
difference betwixt Plotinus and Porphyrius, in that the former did post- 
ponere anime naturam paterno intellectui; the latter, interponere : Ploti- 
nus did postpone his Psyche, or soul, after the paternal Intellect; but Por- 
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phyrius interponed it betwixt the Father and the Son, asa middle between 
both.—It was before observed, that St. Cyril of Alexandria affirmeth noth- 
ing to be wanting to the Platonic trinity, but only that homoousiotes of 
his and some other fathers in that age, that they should not only all be 
God, or uncreated, but also three coequal individuals, under the same 
ultimate species, as three individual men; he conceiving that gradual 
subordination, that is in the Platonic trinity, to be a certain tang of 
Arianism. Nevertheless, he thus concludeth,’ aAqjv ovx jyvonxev olo- 
toona¢ t0 vlyFéc, that Plato notwithstanding was not altogether igno- 
rant of the truth, but that he had the knowledge of the only-begotten 
Son of God, as likewise of the Holy Ghost, called by him Psyche; and 
that he would have every way expressed himself rightly, had he not 
been afraid of Anitus and Melitus, and that poison, which Socrates 
drunk. Now, whether this were a fault or no in the Platonists, that 
they did not suppose their hypostases to be three individuals under the 
same ultimate species, we leave to others to judge. We might here 
add the testimony of Chalcidius, because he is unquestionably conclud- 
ed to have been a Christian ; though his language indeed be too much 
paganical, when he calls the three Divine hypostases, a chief, a second, 
and a third god: ? “ Istius rei dispositio talis mente concipienda est ; 
originem quidem rerum esse summum et ineffabilem Deum; post pro- 
videntiam ejus secundum Deum, latorem legis utriusque vite tam eter- 
ne quam temporarie ; tertium esse porro substantiam, que secunda 
mens intellectusque dicitur, quasi quedam custos legis eterne. His 
subjectas esse rationabiles animas, legi obsequentes, ministras vero po- 
testates, etc. Ergo summus Deus jubet, secundus ordinat, tertius inti- 
mat. Anime vero legem agunt.” This thing is to be conceived af- 
ter this manner: that the first Original of things is the supreme and 
ineffable God; after his providence, a second god, the establisher of 
the law of life both eternal and temporary; and the third (which is al- 
so a substance, and called a second mind or intellect) is a certain keep- 
er of this eternal law. Under these three are rational souls, subject to 
that law, together with the ministerial powers, etc. So that the sove- 
reign or supreme God commands, the second orders, and the third ex- 
ecutes. But souls are subject to the law.— Where Chalcidius, though 
seeming indeed rather more a Platonist than a Christian, yet acknow- 
ledgeth no such beings as henades and noes; but only three Divine 
hypostases, and under them rational souls. But we shall conclude 
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with the testimony of Theodoret i in his book De Principio ;! 
muenns Ocavoray avantiacortes 0 Tleriage nal O Popyetthig Tole « avu- 
TOY gcse umligagove xb GLOLa, T ayadoy, zal vor, xar TOU TLAVTOS THY 
yogi’ Ov méy Nuts Trews iepingee 0% jay Tt dyadoy ovouctovtes, Nowy 08 cv 
petc Aoyoyr Mooauyogevouty, Ty O8 ta Tea Yizavoar nob a ov 
voy, Puyny xadovyta, av veto ayvov ot détor moocHyogsvovat 
xok tavta O& éx tng “Efouiwy puhocogius not he oe oeovAntoal. ‘au. 
nus and Numenius, explaining Plato’ S sense 
serted three supertemporals or eternals, Good, Mind or Intellect, me 
the Soul of the universe ; he calling that Tagathon which to us i 
Father; that Mind, or Intellect, which to us is the Son or Word; a 
that Psyche, or a power animating and enlivening all things, which our 
Scriptures call the Holy Ghost. And these things (saith he) were b 
Plato purloined from the philosophy and theology of the Hebrews. © 
Wherefore, we cannot but take notice here of a wonderful provi- 
dence of Almighty God, that this doctrine of a trinity of Divine hypos- 
tases should find such admittance and entertainment in the Pagan 
world, and be received by the wisest of all their philosophers, before the 
time of Christianity ; thereby to prepare a more easy way for the recep- 
tion of Christianity among the learned Pagans: which that it proved 
successful accordingly, is undeniably evident from the monuments of 
antiquity. And the junior Platonists, who were most opposite and ad- 
verse to Christianity, became at length so sensible hereof, that besides 
their other adulterations of the Trinity before mentioned, for the coun- 
tenancing of their polytheism and idolatry, they did, in all probability 
for this very reason, quite innovate, change and pervert the whole caba- 
ja, and no longer acknowledge a trinity, but either a quaternity, or a 













- quinary, or more of Divine hypostases ; the first of all contending, that 


before the Trinity, there was another supreme and highest hypostasis, 
not to be reckoned with the others, but standing alone by himself. 
And we conceive the first innovator in this kind to have been Jambli- 
chus, who, in his Egyptian Mysteries,? where he seems to make the 
Egyptian theology to agree with his own hypotheses, writeth in this 
manner: 700 TY OYTWS OVTMY “al THY Chewy & agxay, gots Sé0e tC mo dros 5 nar 
Tov mgeitou Feov nal patties axivyntos &Y MOVOTHTL THS Eavtov évotyros ué- 
yor’ oUuTE yg YOnTOY MUTG émumhéxetai, OUTE AAO TL mapddery ua dé mee 
ToL TOU myremanggns abtoycoiow xOL Hovonatogos Sov tov ovtwg aye v- 
usiloy yuo Te xal Meatov xai mNYN TaY MartTwY, xoL MUS UNY TOY yooumEvay 
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' PROCLUS’ MONAD BEFORE THE TRINITY. 23 
. 4 a 
Lappe, Ovo noel atrondrag: xOb ‘autciguns dori yag ovtos ual Seog ded? 
yo tov évos, mooovatog xa aexn tijg ovoiac. Before those things, 


be truly are, and the principles of all, there is one God superior to 
first God and king, immovable, and always remaining in the soli- 
re of his own unity ; there being nothing intelligible, nor any thing 


“else 2 mingled with him ; but he Bee paradigm of that God truly 


good, which is self-begotten and his own parent. For this is greater, 
and before him, and the fountain of all things, the foundation of all the 
first intelligible ideas. Wherefore, from this one did that self-sufficient 
God, who is autopater, or his own parent, cause himself to shine forth ; 
is this is also a principle, and the God of gods, a monad from the first 
_ one, Bis all essence. —Where, sO far as we can understand, Jambli- 


And nits doctritie was aller wards pion up by Proclus, he de- 
claring it in this manner ; !xeavtazot 6 Wherwy ano tov mdiGous ent tas 
évadas uvargéye etwdev* udhdov O8 nod m0 TOU Ihotwvos xute THY TOY 
MOAYMATOY THEY 1E0 TOU MA Fovs EV ast soTL, xal Maca Galo THELG AO LO- 
vidos koystar Se wey yao &x tovcdos mooigvas TOY KQLomoY Tov SEioy, dAdo 
10 THs toLdos 7 Uoves* ZoTw wey OvY xal oF Snurougytxol ToEstG GALE TG 6 1190 
TOY TQLdy tic, OVDEnLa yuo TAY Seba TakswY &x WAN FOUS HOYELAL* OVX KOO OTO 
ToLados ozecFur Je tov Snmovgyixoy uouduor, GAL? a6 wovados* Plato 
every where ascends from multitude to unity, from whence also the order 
of the many proceeds; but before Plato, and according to the natural order 
of things, one is before multitude, and every Divine order begins from a 
monad. Wherefore, though the Divine number proceed in a trinity, yet 
before this trinity must there be a monad. Let there be three demiurgical 
hypostases ; nevertheless, before these must there be one, because none of 
the Divine orders begins from multitude. We conclude, that the demiur- 
gical number does not begin from a trinity, but from a monad, standing 

alone by itself before that trinity—Here Proclus, though endeavoring 
to gain some countenance for this doctrine out of Plato, yet, as fearing 
lest that should fail him, does he fly to the order of nature, and from 
thence would infer, that before the trinity of demiurgic hypostases, 
there must be a single monad or henad, standing alone by itself, as the 
head thereof. And St. Cyril of Alexandria, who was junior to Jam- 

blichus, but senior to Proclus, seems to take notice of this innovation 
in the Platonic theology, as a thing then newly crept up, and after the 


time of Porphyry :2 Ad’ of ye mooeignuévos xt moog tovto avtwAéyover, 
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gooxortes un Seiv T?ALAOON ovvagidusiv roig an” avtod* é&ryjonoPa 
yue ano mdons xowvwrias Suc To siver anhoty muvtyn nut &dextoy Tuvdg GUU- 
Bucews* “And 08 to0 NOY, (aay yaQ ovtoc) Hv toMde wlor owFhvae* 
But those before mentioned contradict this doctrine (of Porphyrius and 
the ancient Platonists), affirming that the Tagathon ought not to be 
connumerated or reckoned together with those which proceed from it, 
but to be exempted from all communion, because it is altogether sim- 
ple, and incapable of any commixture or consociation with any other. 
Wherefore these begin their trinity with Nous or Intellect, making that 
the first.—The only difference here is, that Jamblichus seems to make 
the first hypostasis of the trinity after a monad to be Tagathon, but St. 
Cyril, Nous. However, they both meant the same thing, as also did 
Proclus after them. Wherefore, it is evident, that when from the time 
of the Nicene council and Athanasius, the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity came to be punctually stated and settled, and much to be in- 
sisted upon by Christians, Jamblichus, and other Platonists, who were 
great antagonists of the same, perceiving what advantage the Christians 
_had from the Platonic trinity, then first of all innovated this doctrine, 

introducing a quaternity of Divine hypostases, instead of a trinity, the 
first of them being not co-ordinate with the other three, nor consociated 
or reckoned with them ; but all of them, though subordinate, yet uni- 
versal, and such as comprehend the whole ; that is, infinite and om- 
nipotent ; and therefore none of them creatures. For it is certain, that 
before this time, or the age that Jamblichus lived in, there was no such 
thing at all dreamed of by any Platonist, as an unity before and above 
the Trinity, and so a quaternity of Divine hypostases; Plotinus posi- 
tively determining, that there could neither be more nor fewer than 
three : and Proclus himself acknowledging the ancient tradition, or ca- 
bala, to have run only of three gods; and Numenius, who was senior 
to them both, writing thus of Socrates, !1Toeis Geovg tIeuevov Swxga— 
tous, that he also (before Plato) asserted three gods ;—that is, three Di. 
vine hypostases, and no more, as principles ; therein following the Py- 
thagoreans. : 

Moreover, the same Proclus, besides in his henades and noes be- 
forementioned, added certain other fantastic trinities of his own also; 
as this, for example, of the first essence, the first life, and the first in- 
tellect (to omit others) ; whereby that ancient cabala and #eoragadotoc 
Feoloyia, theology of Divine tradition—of three archical hypostases, and 
no more, was disguised, perverted, and adulterated. 





1 Kuseb. P. E. lib. xiv. cap. v. (p. 728.) 
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_ But, besides this advantage from the ancient Pagan Platonists and 
Pythagoreans admitting a trinity into their theology, in like manner as 
Christianity doth (whereby Christianity was the more recommended to 
the philosophic Pagans), there is another advantage of the same extend- 
ing even to this present time, probably not unintended also by Divine 
Providence ; that whereas bold and conceited wits, precipitately con- 
demning the doctrine of the Trinity for nonsense, absolute repugnancy 
to human faculties, and impossibility, have thereupon some of them 
quite shaken off Christianity, and all revealed religion, professing only 
Theism; others have frustrated the design thereof, by paganizing it 
into creature-worship or idolatry ; this ignorant or conceited confidence 
of both may be returned, and confuted from hence, because the most 
ingenious and acute of all the Pagan philosophers, the Platonists and: 
Pythagoreans, who had no. bias at all upon them, nor any Scripture 
revelation, that might seem to impose upon their faculties, but followed 
the free sentiments and dictates of their own minds, did notwithstand- 
ing not only entertain this trinity of Divine hypostases eternal and un- 
created, but were also fond of the hypothesis, and make it a main fun- 
damental of their theology. | 

It now appears from what we have declared, that as to the ancient and: 
genuine Platonists and Pythagoreans, none of their trinity of gods, or 
Divine hypostases, were independent, so neither were they yevetot Feoi, 
creature-gods,—but uncreated ; they being all of them not only eternal, 
and necessarily existent and immutable, but also universal, that is infi- 
nite and omnipotent; causes, principles, and creators of the whole 
world. From whence it follows, that these Platonists could not justly 
be taxed for idolatry, in giving religious worship to each hypostasis of 
this their trinity. And we have the rather insisted so long upon. this 
Platonic trinity, because we shall make use of this doctrine afterwards, 
in our defence of Christianity, where we are to show, that one grand 
design of Christianity being to. abolish the Pagan idolatry, or creature- 
worship, itself cannot justly be charged with the same from that reli- 
gious worship given to our Saviour Christ, and the Trinity (the Son 
and Holy Ghost), they being none of them, according to. the true and 
orthodox Christianity, creatures; however the Arian hypothesis made 
them such. And this was indeed the grand reason, why the ancient 
fathers so zealously opposed Arianism, because that Christianity, which 
was intended by God Almighty for a means to extirpate Pagan idola- 
try, was thereby itself paganized and idolatrized, and made highly guilty 
of that very thing, which itso much condemned in the Pagans, that is, 
creature-worship. This might be proved by sundry testimonies of Atha= 
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nasius, Basil, Gregory Nyssen, Gregory Nazianzen, Epiphanius, Chrys- 
ostom, Hilary, Ambrose, Austin, Faustinius, and Cyril of Alexandria ; 
all of them charging the Arians as guilty of the very same idolatry with 
the Gentiles or Pagans, in giving religious worship even to the Word 
and Son of God himself (and consequently to our Saviour Christ), as 
he was supposed by them to be but a creature. But we shall content 
ourselves here only to cite one remarkable passage out of Athanasius, 
in his fourth oration against the Arians: 1! due té ov of “Agevomavtran 
tovavta Aoylousvor nub voovrtes, oV cuvagrdwotow Eavtovs uste THY “ERAH- 
voor, nad yg xaxéivor HoTtEQ OUTOL TH utios AatesvoVTL MAgd TOY xtiourvTH TH 
mavta Osoy 





ei O€ of wey “Ehdnves ivi uyevyt@ xal moddoics yerntots ho- 
tosvouery, ovtoL OE Et yeynTa xad ayeryt@, OVD ovtw Srapégovow GAdjhor 
0 18 yaQ Mag aUTaY Asyousvos sic yeyntos é% MoAA@Y éotL, xd OF ModdoL OE 
moh tov “EMajvev ry aithy th &vi tottm piow zyovor, xa oUtTWs Yao 
noKELVOL xTiomaTe Elow &PAL0OL xab MhEov OoOY EBAaGnouy xate Xovotot qoo- 
vovrtec’ &énecov yao ths GAndEias xad tv wer “Iovdaiwy meodociay tmege- 
Byour dovovusvor tov Xguotor" tois Oé ““EhAnov ovyxviiovta, xticowaor xo 
Sieepogois Feoig Autgevortses ot Peootrvysis’ Why therefore do not these 
Arians, holding this, reckon themselves amongst the Pagans or Gen- 
tiles, since they do in like manner worship the creature, besides the 
Creator? For though the Pagans worship one uncreated and many 
created gods, but these Arians only one uncreated and one created, to 
wit, the Son or Word of God; yet will not this make any real differ- 
ence betwixt them; because the Arians’ one created is one of those many 
Pagan gods ; and those many gods of the Pagans or Gentiles have the 
same nature with this one, they being alike creatures. Wherefore 
these wretched Arians are apostates from the truth of Christian- 
ity, they betraying Christ more than the Jews did, and wallowing or 
tumbling in the filth of Pagan idolatry ; worshipping creatures, and dif- 
ferent kinds of gods :—where, by the way, we may take notice that 
when Athanasius affirmeth of the Arians, what St. Paul doth of the 
Pagans, that they did 17 xtics Autgevery maga tov xtivayta, his meaning 
could not well be, that they worshipped the creature more than the 
Creator; forasmuch as the Arians constantly declared, that they gave 
less worship to Christ the Son or Word of God, he being by them account- 
ed but a creature, than they did to the Father the Creator ; but either 
that they worshipped the creature besides the Creator, or the creature 
instead of the Creator, or in the room of him, who was alone of right 
to be religiously worshipped. Again, when the same Athanasius de- 
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clareth, that the Greeks, Gentiles, or Pagans, did universally worship 
évt ayeryyt, only one uncreated,—he seems to imply, that the Platonic 
trinity of hypostases, affirmed by him to be all uncreated, were by them 
looked upon only as one entire Divinity. 

Bat the principal things, which we shall observe from this passage 
of Athanasius, and those many other places of the fathers, where they 
parallel the Arians with the Pagans, making the former guilty of the 
very same idolatry with the latter, even then, when they worshipped 
our Saviour Christ himself, or the Word and Son of God, as he was by 
them supposed to be nothing but a creature, are these following ; first, 
that it is here plainly declared by them, that the generality of the Pa- 
gans did not worship a multitude of independent gods, but that only 
one of their gods was uncreated or self-existent, and al] their other 
many gods looked upon by them ag his creatures. This, as it is ex- 
- pressly affirmed by Athanasius here, that the Greeks or Pagans did &% 
avert xor wodhois ysvytots Autgevery, worship only one uncreated, and 
many created gods ;—so is it plainly implied by all those other fore- 
mentioned fathers, who charge the Arians with the guilt of Pagan idol- 
atry : because, had the Pagans worshipped many uncreated and inde- 
pendent gods, it would not therefore follow, that the Arians were idola- 
ters, if the Pagans were. But that this was indeed the sense of the 
fathers, both before and after the Nicene council, concerning the Pa- 
gan polytheism and idolatry, that it consisted not in worshipping many 
uncreated and independent gods, but only one uncreated and many 
created, hath been already otherwise manifested ; and it might be fur- 
‘ther confirmed by sundry testimonies of them; as this of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen in his 37th oration ;! Tt dat ovye nat mag “EAAjou polev ov Mice 
Osctys, WS ob TH TeheWTEQU TAY éexEivorg Didocogotvtses; What then, would 
some say, is there not one Divinity also amongst the Pagans, as they, 
who philosophize more fully and perfectly amongst them, do declare ? 
—And that full and remarkable one of Irenzus, where he plainly af- 
firmeth of the Gentiles; ?“‘ Ita creature potius quam Creatori servie- 
bant, et his qui non sunt dii, ut primum deitatis locum attribuerunt uni 
alicui et summo fabricatori hujus universitatis Deo:” that they so 
served the creature, and those who are not gods, rather than the Crea- 
tor ; that notwithstanding they attributed the first place of the Deity to 
one certain supreme God, the maker of this universe. The second 
thing is, that Athanasius, and all those other orthodox fathers, who 
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charged the Arians with Pagan idolatry, ‘did thereby plainly imply, 
those not to be incapable of idolatry, who worship one sovereign Na- 
men, or acknowledge one supreme Deity, the maker of the whole 
world; since not only the Arians unquestionably did so, but also, ac- 
cording to these fathers the very Pagans themselves. The third thing 
is, that, in the judgment of Athanasius, and all the orthodox anti-Arian 
fathers, to give religious worship to any created being whatsoever, 
though inferior to that worship which is given to the supreme God, and 
therefore, according to the modern distinction, not Aetgsia, but dovisia, 
is absolutely idolatry. Because it is certain, that the Arians gave much 
an inferior worship to Christ, the Son, or Word of God, whom they 
contended to be a mere creature, made in time, mutable and defectible, 
than they did to that eternal God, who was the Creator of him. As 
those fathers imply, the Pagans themselves to have given much an in- 
ferior worship to their 2oddot yevntot Deol, their many gods,—whom 
themselves looked upon as creatures, than they did é%t ayev7jtw, to that 
one uncreated God. 

Now if the Arians, who zealously contended for that unity of the 
Godhead, were nevertheless, by the fathers, condemned as guilty of 
idolatry, for bestowing but an inferior kind of religions worship upon 
Christ, the Son or Word of God himself, as he was supposed by them 
to be a creature; then certainly cannot they be excusedfro m that guilt, 
who bestow religious worship upon these other creatures, angels and 
souls of men, though inferior to what they give to the supreme omnipo- 
tent God, the creator of all. Because the Son or Word of God, howev- 
er conceived by these Arians to be a creature, yet was looked upon by 
them as the first, the most glorious, and most excellent of all creatures, 
and that by which, as an instrument, all other creatures, as angels and 
souls, were made; and therefore, if it were idolatry in them, to give an 
inferior kind of religious worship to this Son and Word of God himself, — 
according to their hypothesis, then can it not possibly be accounted less 
to bestow the same upon those other creatures, made by him, as angels 
and men deceased. Besides which, the Word and Son of God, how- 
ever supposed by these Arians to be a creature, yet was not really such; 
and is in Scripture unquestionably declared to be a true object of reli- - 
gious worship (‘‘ Worship him, all ye gods”); so that the Arians, 
though formally idolaters, according to their own false hypothesis, yet 
were not materially and really so: whereas these religious angel 
‘and saint-worshippers must be as well materially as formally such. 
And here it is observable, that these ancient fathers made no such dis- 
tinction of religious worship, into Latria, as peculiar to the supreme 
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God, it being that whereby he is adored as self-existent and omnipotent, 
or the Creator of all; and Doulia, such an inferior religious worship, 
as is communicable to creatures: but concluded of religious worship, 
universally, and without distinction, that the due object of it all was the 
Creator only, and not any creature. Thus Athanasius plainly in his 
third oration : le yee ws tH Sok Unegéywv ‘neocexvrEito, Ber nal ExxoTOY 
TAY UnoBeByxotwr, TOY Unegéyorta mMoooxurely* UAL Ox EoTW OTHE, xtic- 
pote yoo xtiouo. ov mgocxuvst, GAkc xtiowe eov. If the Son or Word of 
God were to be worshipped (though a creature) because transcending 
us in glory and dignity, then ought every inferior being to worship what 
is superior to it: whereas the case is otherwise; for a creature doth 
not religiously worship a creature, but only God the Creator.—Now 
they, who distinguish religious worship into Latria and Doulia, must 
needs suppose the object of it in general to be that, which is superior 
to us, and not the Creator only; which is here contradicted by Atha- 
nasius. But because it was objected against these orthodox fathers by 
the Arians, that the humanity of our Saviour Christ, which is unques- 
tionably a creature, did share in their religious worship also; it is 
worth the while to see what account Athanasius gives of this: ? ov 
utiouce moooxuvotusy, wn yévoito’ “ESvixav yao xai “Ageavav y tomvey 
mhavy’ Gddw tov Kigvoy tig xticews cagxwdévta tov tov Seov Aoyoy no0c- 
xuvowper’ 8b yuo xol 7% CUEE AUTH xaF EaVTNY EOS éoTL THY xTICMATHY, OA- 
da Deov yéyove cHpo xot OVtE TO ToLoUTOY GHpuo, xeF Exvto Sroevgovytes ato 
Tov Aoyou, moocxvvotusy, ote tiv Adyov mgocxvvijcas Séhovtec, woxgtvousy 
avroy AIO TIS Gugxds’ GAA siddtEs, TO, 0 Adyos cagt éyéveto, ToUtOY nat éy 
gagxi yevousvoy éniytywoxousy Seov. We give no religious worship to 
any creature, far be it from us; for this is the error of the Pagans and 
of the Arians; but we worship the Word of God, the Lord of the crea- 
tion incarnated. For though the flesh of Christ, considered alone by 


itself, were but a part of the creatures, nevertheless was it made the 


body of God. And we neither worship this body by itself alone, divid- 
ed from the Word, nor yet, intending to worship the Word, do we re- 
move it at a great distance from this flesh; but knowing that of the 
Scripture, “the Word was made flesh,” we look upon this Word even 
in the flesh as God.— And again to the same purpose, * Kot ywwoxttwoay 
or tov Kigvoy gv cugxt mgocxuvovytes, ov xtiouart moocxvvotper, cde TOY 
xtiotyy, évdvoausvoy to xtiatoy cao. Let these Arians know at length, 
that we, who worship the Lord in flesh, worship no creature, but only 
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the Creator clothed with a creaturely reer =e for the same causé¢ 
was it, that Nestorius afterwards, dividing the Word from the flesh, 
the Divinity of Christ from the humanity, and not acknowledging such 
an hypostatic union betwixt them as he ought, but, nevertheless, r 

giously worshipping our Saviour Christ, was therefore branded by the 
Christian church with the name of ‘4rSgwxolctens, a man-worshipper, 


or idolater.—To conclude, they who excuse themselves from being - 


idolaters no otherwise. than because they do not give that very s 
religious worship to saints and angels, which is peculiar to God AL 
mighty, and consists in honoring him as selfexistent, and the Creator 
of all things, but acknowledge those others to be creatures; suppose 
that to be necessary to idolatry, which is absolutely impossible, viz. to 
acknowledge more omnipotents, as creators of all, than one, or to ac- 
count creatures as such creators ; as they imply all those to be incapa- 
ble of idolatry, who acknowledge one supreme God the creator of the 
whole world ; which is directly contradictious to the ancient church. 
Hitherto, in way of answer to an atheistic objection against the nat- 
_urality of the idea of a God, as including oneliness in it, from the Pa- 
gan Polytheism, have we largely proved, that at least the civilized and 
intelligent Pagans generally acknowledged one sovereign Numen ; and 
that their polytheism was partly but fantastical, nothing but the polyo- 
‘nymy of one supreme God, or the worshipping him under different 
names and notions, according to his several virtues and manifesta- 
tions; and that though, besides this, they had another natural and 


real polytheism also; yet this was only of many inferior or created 


gods, subordinate to one supreme ‘4yéyyt0s, or uncreated. : 


Which, notwithstanding, is not so to be understood, as if we did — 


confidently affirm, that the opinion of many independent deities never 
to have so much as entered into the mind of any mortal. For since 
human nature is so mutable and depravable, as that notwithstanding 
the connate idea and prolepsis of God in the minds of men, some un- 
questionably do degenerate and lapse into Atheism; there can be no 
reason, why it should be thought absolutely impossible, for any ever to 
entertain that false conceit of more independent deities. But as for in- 


dependent gods invisible, we cannot trace the footsteps of such a poly- 


theism as this any where, nor find any more than a Ditheism, of a good 
and evil principle: only Philo and others seem to have conceived, 


amongst the ancient Pagans, some were so grossly sottish, as to suppose | 


a plurality of independent gods visible, and to take the sun, and moon, 
and all the stars, for such. However, if there were any such, and 
these writers were not mistaken, as it frequently happened, it is certain, 
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that they were but very few; because, amongst the most barbarian 
Pagans at this day, there is hardly any nation to be found, without an 
acknowledgement of a sovereign Deity, as appears from all those dis- 
coveries which have been made of thein, since the improvement of nav- 
igation. 

Wherefore, what hath been hitherto declared by us, might well be 
thought a sufficient answer to the forementioned atheistic objection 
against the idea of God. | Notwithstanding which, when we wrote the 
contents of this chapter, \ we intended a further account of the natural 
and real Polytheism of the Pagans, and their multifarious idolatry, chief- 
ly in order to the vindication of the truth of Christianity against Athe- 
ists ; forasmuch as one grand design hereof was unquestionably to de- 
stroy the Pagan Polytheism and idolatry, which consisted in worship: 
ing the creature besides the Creator. 


But we are very sensible, that we have been surprised in the length 


of this chapter, which is already swelled into a disproportionate bigness ; 


by means whereof we cannot comprehend, within the compass of this 
volume, all that belongs to the remaining contents, together with such 
a full and copious confutation of the atheistic grounds, as was intended. 
Wherefore we shall here divide the chapter, and reserve those remain- 
ing contents, together with a further confutation of Atheism, if need be, 
for another volume, which, God affording life, health, and leisure, we 


intend shall follow. Only subjoining, in the mean time, a short and 


compendious confutation of all the atheistic arguments proposed. © 





- The reader will observe that the foregoing paragraph refers to the 4to 
edit. of 1743, as published by Dr. Cudworth. 
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Havina in the second chapter revealed all the dark mysteries of 
Atheism, and produced the utmost strength of that cause; and in the 
third made an introduction to the confutatioa of those Atheistic 
grounds, by representing all the several forms and schemes of Atheism, 
and showing both their disagreements amongst themselves, and where- 
in they all agree together against Theists ; we have been hitherto pre- 
vented of that full and copious confutation of them, intended by us, by 
reason of that large account given of the Pagan Polytheism: which yet 
was no impertinent digression neither, it removing the grand objection 
against the naturality of the idea of God, as including oneliness in it; 
as also preparing a way for that defence of Christianity, designed by 
us against Atheists. Wherefore, that we may not here be quite ex- 
cluded of what was principally intended, we shall subjoin a contracted 
and compendious confutation of all the premised Atheistic principles. 
The first whereof was this, that either men have no idea of God at all, 
or else none but such as is compounded and made up of impossible and 
contradictious notions : from whence these Atheists would infer him to 
be an inconceivable nothing. In answer whereunto, there hath been 
something done already, it being declared in the beginning of the 
fourth chapter, what the idea of God is, viz. a perfect understanding 
nature, necessarily self-existent, and the cause of all other things. And 
as there is nothing either unconceivable or contradictious in this idea, so 
have we showed, that these confounded Atheists do not only, at the 
same time when they verbally deny an idea of God, implicitly acknow- 
ledge and confess it, forasmuch as otherwise, denying his existence, 
they should deny the existence of nothing; but also that they agree 
with Theists in this very idea; it being the only thing that Atheists 
contend for, that the first original and head of all things is no perfect un- 


derstanding nature, but that all sprung from Tohu and Bohu, or dark and 
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Mieiischess matter fortuitously moved. Roroctes, we have not only thus 2 
declared the idea of God, but also largely proved, and made it. clearly 
evident, that the generality of mankind in all-ages have had a prolep- 


sis or anticipation in their minds, concerning the real and actual ex- 


istence of such a being: the Pagans themselves, besides their other 


many gods (which were understanding beings superior to men), ac- 


knowledging one chief and sovereign Numen, the maker of them all, — 
and of the whole world. From whence it plainly appears, that those f 


few Atheists, that formerly have been, and still are, here and. there | up 

and down in the world, are no other than the monsters and anomalies 
of human kind, And this alone might be sufficient to repel the first 
-Atheistic assault, made against the idea of God. 

Nevertheless, that we may not seem to dissemble any of the Athe- 
ists’ strength, we shall here particularly declare all their most colora- 
ble pretences against the idea of God, and then show the folly and in- 
validity of them. Which pretences are as follow: first, That we have 
no idea nor thought of any thing not subject to corporeal sense; nor 
the least evidence of the existence of any thing, but from the same. 
Secondly, That Theists themselves acknowledging God to be incom- 
prehensible, he may be from thence inferred to be anonentity. Third- 
ly, That the Theists’ idea of God, including infinity in it, is therefore 
absolutely inconceivable and impossible. Fourthly, That theology is 
an arbitrarious compilement of inconsistent and contradictious notions. 
And, lastly, That the idea and existence of God owes all its being, eith- 
er to the confounded nonsense of astonished minds, or else to the fic- 
tion and imposture of politicians. 

We begin with the first: ‘That we can have no idea, conception, or 
thought, of any thing, not subject to sense; nor the least evidence of the 
existence of any thing, but from the same. Thus a modern Atheistic 
writer ;' “‘ Whatsoever we can conceive, hath been perceived first by 
sense, either at once or in parts; and a man can have no thought re- 
presenting any thing not subject to sense.’’ From whence it follows, 
that whatsoever is not sensible and imaginable, is utterly unconceiva- 
ble, and to us nothing. Moreover, the same writer adds, that “ the 
only evidence, which we have of the existence of any thing, is from 
sense ;” the consequence whereof is this, that there being no corpore- 
al sense of a Deity, there can be no evidence at all of his existence. 
Wherefore, according to the tenor of the Atheistic philosophy, all is 
resolved into sense, as the only criterion of truth, accordingly as Pro- 





’ 


1 Hobbes’s Leviathan, part 1. cap. i. 
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tagoras in Plato’s Theetetus! concludes knowledge to be sense ; and a 
late writer of our own, determines sense to be original knowledge. 
Here have we a wide ocean bef re us, but we must contract our sails. 
Were sense knowledge and understanding, then he, who sees lights 
and colors, and feels heat and cold, would understand light and colors, 
heat and cold, and the like of all other sensible things: neither would 
there be any philosophy at all concerning them. Whereas the mind 
of man remaineth altogether unsatisfied concerning the nature of these 
corporeal things, even after the strongest sensations of them, and is but 
thereby awakened toa further philosophic inquiry and search about 
them, what this light and colors, this heat and cold, etc. really should 
be; and whether they be indeed qualities in the objects without us, or 
only phantasms and sensations in ourselves. Now it is certain, that 
there could be no suspicion of any such thing as this, were sense the 
highest faculty in us; neither can sense itself ever decide this contro- 
versy ; since one sense cannot judge of another, or correct the error in 
it; all sense as such (that is, as fancy and apparition) being alike true. 
And had not these Atheists been notorious dunces in that atomic phi- 
Josophy which they so much pretend to, they would clearly have learn- 
ed from thence, that sense is not knowledge and understanding, nor 


_. the criterion of truth as to sensible things themselves; it reaching not 


to the essence or absolute nature of them, but only taking notice of 
their outside, and perceiving its own passions from them, rather than 
the things themselves; and that there is a higher faculty in the soul, 
of reason and understanding, which judges of sense; detects the fan- 
tastry and imposture of it; discovers to us that there is nothing in the 
objects themselves, like to those forementioned sensible ideas; and re- 
solves all sensible things into intelligible principles; the ideas whereof 
are not foreign and adventitious, and mere passive impressions upon 
the soul from without, but native and domestic to it, or actively exerted 
from the soul itself; no passion being able to make a judgment either of 
itself, or other things. This isa thing so evident, that Democritus him- 
self could not but take notice of it, and acknowledge it, though he made 
not aright use thereof; he in all probability continuing notwithstand- 
ing a confounded and besotted Atheist ; Sextus Empiricus having re- 
corded this of him:2 "Ey toig xavdcr Sto pyoiv siver yraous, thy sy Ove 
toy aia Ijnoswy, THY O8 Suc TiS Otovolac: Hy THY wsy Die THG Oravolas yrwow 
HUTCH EL, MQOTMUQTUQHY AUTH TO mioTOY sic alnSslag xgicw, THY O& dia THY 
aicdyoswy cxotiny dvoucter, apogotuEvos aU’TAS tO mEdS OLayywoLY TOU HAy- 


} Page 118. 2 Lib. vii. advers. Mathemat. sec. 138, 139, p. 400. 
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Dots anhoaves < dé nore Aku, Tyopns Os Ovo sioiy eau 7 yey yynoin’ i 
O& cxotin’ nat oxoring wi, tae ouumorte, opus, axon, OOun, vEevous, wEvouc" 

908 yynoin anoxsxoupusrn O€ THUTNS. Democritus i in his Canons affirmeth 
that there are two kinds of knowledges; one of the senses and another 
by the mind. Of which that by the mind is only accounted knowledge, 
he bearing witness to the faithfulness and firmness thereof for the judg- 
ment of truth. The other by the senses he calleth dark, denying it to 
be arule and measure of truth. His own words are these: There are 
two species of knowledge, the one genuine, the other dark and ob- 
scure. The dark and obscure knowledge is seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, touching. But the genuine knowledge is another more hidden 
and recondite. —'To which purpose there is another fragment also 
of this Democritus preserved by the same Sextus; !Noum yluxv xat 
YOU TLXQOY, YOUM FEQMOY, YOUM WUxOdY' YOUM xooLN’ citi Os HToMA xb 
usvov’ Omeg vouiteron wey sivar nod Sokateror te aioSyta ovx tor O& xot 
adnPeoy taite Bitter and sweet, hot and cold, are only in opinion or 
fancy. Color is only in opinion ; atomsand vacuum alone in truth and 
reality. That which is thought to be are sensibles ; but these are not 
according to truth, but atoms and vacuum only.—Now the chief 
ground of this rational discovery of the ancient Atomists, that sensible 
things, as heat and cold, bitter and sweet, red and green, are no real 
qualities in the objects without, but only our own fancies, was because 
in body there are no such things intelligible, but only magnitude, 
figure, site, motion, and rest. Of which we have not only sensible 
ideas, passively impressed upon us from without, but also. intelligible 
notions, actively exerted from the mind itself. Which latter, notwith- 
standing, because they are not unaccompanied with sensible phantasms, 
and by many unskilfully confounded with them. But, besides these, 
we have other intelligible notions, or ideas, also which have no genuine 
phantasms at all belonging to them. Of which whosoever doubts, may 
easily be satisfied and convinced, by reading but a sentence or two 
that he understands in any book almost that shall come next to his 
hand; and reflexively examining himself, whether he have a phantasm, 
or sensible idea, belonging to every word or no. For whoever is 
modest and ingenious will quickly be forced to confess, that he meets 
with many words, which though they have a sense or intelligible no- 
tion, yet have no genuine phantasm belonging to them. And we have 
known some, who were confidently engaged in the other opinion, being 
put to read the beginning of Tully’s Offices, presently nonplussed and 
confounded in that first word quanquam ; they being neither able to 


1 Td. ibid. sec. 135. p. 399. 
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deny, but that there was a sense belonging to it, nor yet to affirm, that 
they had any phantasm thereof, save only of the sound or letters. But 
to prove that there are cogitations not subject to corporeal sense, we 
need go no further than this very idea or description of God ; a sub- 
stance absolutely perfect, infinitely good, wise, and powerful, necessarily 
self-existent, and the cause of all other things. Where there is not one 
word unintelligible to him, that hath any understanding in him, and 
yet no considerative and ingenuous person can pretend, that he hath a 
genuine phantasm, or sensible idea, answering to any one of those 
words, either to substance, or to absolutely perfect, or to infinitely, or 
to good, or to wise, or to powerful, or to necessity, or to self-existence, 
or to cause; or indeed to all, or other, or things. Wherefore it is 
nothing but want of meditation, together with a fond and sottish dotage 
upon corporeal sense, which hath so far imposed upon some, as to make 
them believe, that they have not the least cogitation of any thing not 
subject to corporeal sense; or that there is nothing in human under- 
standing, or conception, which was not first in bodily sense; a doctrine 
highly favorable to Atheism. But since it is certain, on the contrary, 
that we have many thoughts not subject to sense, it is manifest, that 
whatsoever falls not under external sense, is not therefore unconceiva- 
ble, and nothing. Which whosoever asserts, must needs affirm life 
and cogitation itself, knowledge or understanding, reason and memory, 
volition and appetite, things of the greatest moment and reality, to be 
nothing but mere words without any signification. Nay, fancy and 
sense itself, upon this hypothesis, could hardly escape from becoming 
nonentities too, forasmuch as neither fancy nor sense falls under sense, 
but only the objects of them; we neither seeing vision, nor feeling 
action, nor hearing audition, much less hearing sight, or seeing taste, 
or the like. Wherefore, though God should be never so much corpo- 
real, as some Theists have conceived him to be; yet since the chief of 
his essence, and as it were his inside, must by these be acknowledged 
to consist in mind, wisdom and understanding, he could not possibly, as 
to this, fali under corporeal sense (sight or touch) any more than 
thought can. But that there is substance incorporeal also, and there- 
fore in itself altogether insensible, and that the Deity is such, is demon- 
strated elsewhere. 

We grant, indeed, that the evidence of particular bodies, existing 
hic et nunc, without us, doth necessarily depend upon the information 
of sense ; but yet, nevertheless, the certainty of this very evidence is 
not from sense alone, but from a complication of reason and under- 
standing together with it. Were sense the only evidence of things, 
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there could be no absolute truth and falsehood, nor certainty at all of 
any thing ; sense, as such, being only relative to particular persons, 
seeming and fantastical, and obnoxious to much delusion. For if our 
nerves and brain be inwardly so moved, and affected, as they would be 
by such an object present, when indeed it is absent, and no other mo- 
tion or sensation in the mean time prevail against it and obliterate it ; 
then must that object of necessity seem to us present. Moreover, 
those imaginations, that spring and bubble from the soul itself, are 
commonly taken for sensations by us when asleep, and sometimes in 
melancholic and fanciful persons also when awake. ‘That Atheistic 
principle, that there is no evidence at all of any thing as existing, but 
only from corporeal sense, is plainly contradicted by the atomic Athe- 
ists themselves, when they assert atoms and vacuum to be the principles 
of all things, and the exuvious images of bodies to be the causes both 
of sight and cogitation : for single atoms, and those exuvious images, 
were never seen nor felt ; and vacuum, or empty space, is so far from 
being sensible, that these Atheists themselves allow it to be the one 
only incorporeal. Wherefore they must here go beyond the ken of 
sense, and appeal to reason only for the existence of these principles : 
as Protagoras, one of them in Plato, professedly doth ; age meguoxo- 
LOY UN TiS THY Kwuntoy emaxovn* sit O& oVTUL, oF OVE” HALO OLOuEVOL sivet,. 
7 ov dy Stywvto angis tuiv xegoiv oPéoDo, May TO KOQaUTOY Ovx aModEYO- 
pevol, ws éy ovotos péoes. Have a care that none of the profane and 
uninitiated in mysteries overhear you. By the profane I mean (saith he) 
those, who think nothing to exist but what they can feel with their fin- 
gers, and exclude all that is invisible out of the rank of being.— Were 
existence to be allowed to nothing, that doth not fall under corporeal 
sense, then must we deny the existence of soul and mind in ourselves 
and others, because we can neither feel nor see any such thing. 
Whereas we are Certain of the existence of our own souls, partly from 
an inward consciousness of our own cogitations, and partly from that 
principle of reason, that nothing cannot act. And the existence of 
other individual souls is manifest. to us, from their effects upon their 
respective bodies, their motions, actions, and discourse. Wherefore, 
since the Atheists cannot deny the existence of soul or mind in men, 
though no such thing fall under external sense, they have as little rea- 
son to deny the existence of a perfect mind, presiding over the uni- 
verse, without which it cannot be conceived, whence our imperfect 
ones should be derived. The existence of that God, whom no eye 





1 Theaet. p. 155. Steph. 
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hath seen nor can see, is plainly proved by reason from his effects, ir 
the visible phenomena of the universe, and from what we are conscious 
of within ourselves. 

The second pretence of Atheists against the idea of God, and con- 
sequently his existence, is, because Theists themselves acknowledging 
God to be incomprehensible, it may be from thence inferred, that he is 
a nonentity. Which argumentation of the Atheists supposes these two 
things : first, that what is incomprehensible is altogether unconceiva- 
ble ; and then, that what is unconceivable is nothing. The latter of 
which two, perhaps, may be granted to them, that which is so utterly 
inconceivable is nothing, as that no man can frame any manner of idea 
or conception of it, is therefore either in itself, or at least to us, nothing. 
Because though that of Protagoras be not true, in his sense, }zavtow 
HLOMATOY METQOY KYIQWMOY sive, TAY Mev OVTWY ws toTL, THY O& Un OYTO”, 
eg ovx totwy* That man is the measure of all things, either as existing 
or not existing—he meaning indeed nothing else thereby, but that 
there was no absolute truth or falsehood of any thing, but all was rela- 
tive to particular persons, and fantastical or seeming only. And though 
it must not be granted, that whatsoever any man’s shallow understand- 
ing cannot easily and fully comprehend, is therefore presently to be 
expunged out of the catalogue of beings; which is the reason, or rather 
infidelity of the anti-trinitarians ; yet is there notwithstanding some 
truth in that of Aristotle, that wuyy 2@s¢ wavta, the rational soul or mind 
is in a manner all things ;—it being able to frame some idea and con- 
ception or other of whatsoever is in the nature of things, and hath 
either an actual or possible existence, from the very highest to the 
lowest. Mind and understanding is, as it were, a diaphanous and 
crystalline globe, or a kind of notional world, which hath some reflex 
image, and correspondent ray, or representation in it, to whatsoever 
is in the true and real world of being. And upon this account may it 
be said, that whatsoever is in its own nature absolutely inconceivable, 
is indeed a nonentity. 

But the former is absolutely denied by us, that whatsoever is in- 
comprehensible is inconceivable ; and therefore when we affirm, that 
God is incomprehensible, our meaning is only this, that our imperfect 
minds cannot have such a conception of his nature, as doth perfectly 
master, conquer, and subdue, that vast object under it ; or at least is 
so fully adequate and commensurate to the same, as that it doth every 
way match and equalize it. Now it doth not at all follow from’ hence, 
ss a —_ienneeenee 

1 Plato Theaet. [p. 118.] 
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because God is thus incomprehensible to our finite and narrow under- 
standings, that he is utterly inconceivable by them, so that they cannot 
frame any idea at all of him, and he may therefore be concluded to be 
anonentity. For, it is certain, that we cannot fully comprehend our- 
selves, and that we have not such an adequate and comprehensive 
knowledge of the essence of any substantial thing, as that we can per- 
fectly master and conquer it. It was a truth, though abused by the 
Skeptics, that there is uxateAyntoy 11, something incomprehensible—in 
the essence of the lowest substances. For even body itself, which the 
Atheists think themselves so well acquainted with, because they can 
fee] it with their fingers, and which is the only substance, that they 
acknowledge either in themselves or the universe, hath such puzzling 
difficulties and entanglements in the speculation of it, that they can 
never be able to extricate themselves from. We might instance also 
in some accidental things, as time and motion. ‘Truth is bigger than 
our minds, and we are not the same with it, but have alower partici- 
pation only of the intellectual nature, and are rather apprehenders than 
comprehenders thereof. This is indeed one badge of our creaturely 
state, that we have not a perfectly comprehensive knowledge, or such 
as is adequate and commensurate to the essences of things; from 
whence we ought to be led to this acknowledgment, that there is 
another perfect Mind or understanding Being above us in the universe, 
from which our imperfect minds were derived, and upon which they do 
depend. Wherefore if we can have no idea or conception of any thing, 
whereof we have not a full and perfect comprehension, then can we 
not have an idea or conception of the nature of any substance. But 
though we do not comprehend all truth, as if our mind were above it, 
- or master of it, and cannot penetrate into, and look quite through the 
nature of every thing, yet may rational souls frame certain ideas and 
conceptions, of whatsoever is in the orb of being proportionate to their 
own nature, and sufficient for their purpose. And though we cannot 
fully comprehend the Deity, nor exhaust the infiniteness of its perfec- 
tion, yet may we have an idea or conception of a being absolutely per- 
fect ; such a one as is nostro modulo conformis, agreeable and propor- 
tionate to our measure and scantling—as we may approach near to a 
mountain and touch it with our hands, though we cannot encompass it 
all round, and enclasp it within our arms. Whatsoever is in its own 
nature absolutely inconceivable, is nothing ; but not whatsoever is not 
fully comprehensible by our imperfect understandings. 

It is true, indeed, that the Deity is more incomprehensi’le to us 
than any thing else whatsoever, which proceeds from the fulness of its 
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being and perfection, and from the transcendency of its brightness ; 
but for the very same reason may it be said also, in some sense, that it 
is more knowable and conceivable than anything. Asthe sun, though 
by reason of its excessive splendor, it dazzle our weak sight, yet it is 
notwithstanding far more visible also, than any of the nebulosae stellae, 
the small misty stars. Where there is more of light, there is more of 
visibility ; so where there is more of entity, reality, and perfection, 
there is there more of conceptibility and cognoscibility ; such an object 
filling up the mind more, and acting more strongly upon it. Never- 
theless, because our weak and imperfect minds are lost in the vast 
immensity and redundancy of the Deity, and overcome with its trans- 
cendant light and dazzling brightness, therefore hath it tous an appear- 
ance of darkness and incomprehensibility ; as the unbounded expan- 
sion of light, in the clear transparent ether, hath to us the apparition of 
an azure obscurity; which yet is not an absolute thing in itself, but 
only relative to our sense, and a mere fancy in us. 

The incomprehensibility of the Deity is so far from being an argu- 
ment against the reality of its existence, as that is most certain, on the 
contrary, that were there nothing incomprehensible to us, who are but 
contemptible pieces, and small atoms of the universe; were there no 
other being in the world, but what our finite and imperfect understand- 
ings could span or fathom, and encompass round about, look through 
and through, have a commanding view of, and perfectly conquer and 
subdue under them; then could there be nothing absolutely and 
infinitely perfect, that is, no God. For though that of Empedocles be 
not true in a literal sense, as it seems to have been taken by Aristotle,} 
yaig wiv yuo yaioy, etc. that by earth we see earth, by water water, and 
by fire fire ; and understand every thing by something of the same with- . 
in ourselves: yet is it certain, that every thing is apprehended by some 
internal congruity in that which apprehends, which perhaps was the 
sense intended by that noble philosophic poet. Wherefore it cannot 
possibly otherwise be, but that the finiteness, seantness, and imperfec- 
tion, of our narrow understandings must make them asymmetral, or 
incommensurate, to that which is absolutely and infinitely perfect. 

And nature itself plainly intimates to us, that there is some such 
absolutely perfect Being, which though not inconceivable, yet is incom- 
prehensible to our finite understandings, by certain passions, which it 
hath implanted in us, that otherwise would want an object to display 
themselves upon; namely those of devout veneration, adoration, and 
admiration, together with a kind of ecstasy and pleasing horror; which 





1 De Anima, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 3. tom. ii. oper. 
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in the silent language of nature, seems to speak thus much to us, that 
there is some object in the world, so much bigger and vaster than our 
mind and thoughts, that it is the very same to them, that the ocean is 
to narrow vessels; so that when they have taken into themselves as 
much as they can thereof by contemplation, and filled up all their ca- 
pacity, there is still an immensity of it left without, which cannot enter 
in for want of room to receive it, and therefore must be apprehended 
after some other strange and mysterious manner, viz. by their being as 
it were plunged into it, and swallowed up or lost in it. To conclude, 
the Deity is indeed incomprehensible to our finite and imperfect under- 
standings, but not inconceivable and therefore there is no ground at 
all for this atheistic pretence, to make it a nonentity. 

We come tothe third atheistic argumentation ; That because in- 
finity (which according to theology is included in the idea of God, and 
pervadeth all his attributes) is utterly inconceivable, the Deity itself is 
therefore an impossibility and nonentity. T’o this sense sound sundry 
passages of a modern writer; as, “‘ Whatsoever we know, we learn 
from our phantasms ; but there is no phantasm of infinite, and therefore 
no knowledge or conception of it.”” Again, “ Whatsoever we imagine 
is finite, and therefore there is no conception or idea of that which we 
call infinite. No man can have in his mind an image of infinite time, 
or of infinite power. Wherefore the name of God is used not to make 
us conceive him, but only that we may honor him.” The true mean- 
ing whereof (as may be plainly gathered from other passages of the 
same writer) is thus to be interpreted ; That there is nothing of philoso- 
phic truth and reality in the idea or attributes of God; nor any other 
sense in those words, but only to signify the veneration and astonish- 
ment of men’s own confounded minds. And, accordingly, the word infi- 
nite is declared to signify nothing at all in that which is so called (there 
being no such thing really existing,) but only the inability of men’s 
own minds, together with their rustic astonishment and admiration. 
Wherefore when the same writer determines, that God must not be said 
to be finite, this being no good courtship nor compliment; and yet the 
word infinite signifieth nothing in the thing itself, nor hath any concep- 
tion at all answering to it; he either does plainly abuse his reader, or else 
he leaves him to make up this conclusion, That since God is neither 
finite nor infinite, he is an inconceivable nothing. In like manner, anoth- 
er learned well-willer to Atheism declareth, That he, who calleth any 
thing infinite, doth but ‘rei quam non capit, attribuere nomen, quod 
non intelligit,” attribute an unintelligible name to a thing inconceivable ; 
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thing that hath no bounds or limits. But that, which is mistaken for 
infinite, is nothing but a confused chaos of the mind, or an unshaken 
embryo of thought; when men going on further and further, and ma- 
king a continual progress, without seeing’ any end before them; being 
at length quite weary and tired out with this their endless journey, they 
sit down, and call the thing by this hard and unintelligible name, 
infinite.—And from hence does he also infer, that because we can have 
no idea of infinite, as to signify any thing in that which is so called, we 
therefore cannot possibly have ‘‘ germanam ideam Dei,” any true and 
genuine idea or notion of God.—Of which they, who understand the 
language of Atheists, know very well the meaning to be this; that 
there is indeed no such thing, or that he is a non-entity. 

Now since this exception against the idea of God, and consequently 
his existence, is made by our modern and neoteric Atheists; we shall, 
in the first place, show how contradictious they are herein to their 
predecessors, the old philosophic Atheists; and consequently, how 
inconsistent and disagreeing Atheists in several ages have been with 
one another. For whereas these modern Atheists would have this 
thought a sufficient confutation of a Deity, that there can be nothing in- 
finite ; it is certain, that the ancient philosophic Atheists were so far 
from being of this persuasion, that some of them, as Anaximander ex- 
pressly made “Azevgoy, or Infinite, the principle of all things; that is, 
infinitely extended and eternal matter, devoid of all life and understand- 
ing. For though Melissus’s “Azsgoy, or Infinite, which he made the 
first principle, was a most perfect Being eminently containing all things 
(as hath been already showed) and therefore the true deity; Anaxi- 
mander’s “4Arsigov, or Infinite, yet however called Osioy, or Divine 
by him, (it being the only divinity which he acknowledged) was noth- 
ing but senseless matter, an atheistic infinite. Wherefore both The- 
ists and Atheists in those former times did very well agree togeth- 
er in this one point, that there was something or other infinite, as the 
first principle of all things; either infinite mind, or infinite matter; 
though this latter atheistic infinity of extended matter be indeed re- 
pugnant to conception (as shall be proved afterwards) there being no 
true infinite, but a perfect Being, or the holy Trinity. Furthermore, 
not only Anaximander, but also after him Democritus and Epicurus, 
and many others of that atheistic gang, heretofore asserted likewise a 
numerical! infinity of worlds, and therefore much more than an infinity 
of atoms, or particles of matter. And though this numerical infinity of 
theirs were also inconceivable and impossible; yet does it sufficiently 
appear from hence, that these ancient philosophic Atheists were so far 
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from being abhorrent from infinity, as a thing impossible, and a non- 
entity, that they were on the contrary very fond thereof; and therefore 
never went about to disprove a Deity after this manner, because there 
can be nothing infinite. 

But, in the next place, we shall make it manifest, that these modern 
Atheists do no less contradict plain reason and their very selves also, 
than they do their predecessors in that impiety, when they thus go 
about to disprove the existence of a God, because there can be nothing 
infinite, neither in duration, nor in power, nor in any other regard. 
For, first, though it should be doubted whether there be a God or no; 
yet must it needs be acknowledged to be as izdubitable as any thing in 
all geometry, that there was something or other infinite in duration, or 
eternal, without beginning: because, if there had been once nothing at 
all, there could never have been any thing; that common notion, or 
principle of reason, having here an irresistible force, that nothing could 
ever come from nothing. Now, if there were never nothing, but always 
something, then must there of necessity be something infinite in dura- 
tion, and eternal without beginning. Wherefore it cannot be accoun- 
ted less than extreme sottishness and stupidity of mind in these modern 
Atheists, thus to impugn a Deity from the impossibility of infinite dura- 
tion without beginning. But, in the next place, we must confess it 
seems to us hardly conceivable, that any Atheist whatsoever could pos- 
sibly be so prodigiously sottish, or so monstrously infatuated, as really 
to think, that once there was nothing at all, but that afterwards sense- 
less matter happened (nobody knows how) to come into being, from 
whence all other things were derived. According to which hypothesis 
it would follow also, that matter might as well some time or other hap- 
pen again to cease to be, and so all things vanish into nothing. To 
conclude, therefore, these Atheists must of necessity be guilty of one or 
other of these two things ; either of extreme sottishness and stupidity in 
acknowledging neither God, nor matter, nor any thing, to have existed 
infinitely from eternity without beginning; or else, if they do acknowl- 
edge the pre-eternity of matter, or its infinite past duration without be- 
ginning, then of the most notorious impudence, in making that an ar- 
gument against the existence of a God, which themselves acknowlege 
to matter. 

Nevertheless we shall here readily comply with these modern Athe- 
ists thus far, as to grant them these two following things ; First, That 
we can have no proper and genuine phantasm of any infinite whatsoev- 
er, because we never had corporeal sense of any neither of infinite 
number nor of infinite magnitude, and therefore much less of infinite 
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time or duration, and of infinite power; these two latter things, time 
and power, themselves not falling under corporeal sense. Secondly, 
That as we have no phantasm of any infinite, so neither is infinity fully 
comprehensible by our human understandings, that are but finite. But 
since it is certain, even to mathematical evidence, that there was some- 
thing infinite in duration, or without beginning, insomuch that no in- 
telligent Atheist, upon mature consideration, will ever venture to contra- 
dict it; we shall from hence extort from these Atheists an acknowledg- 
ment of the falseness of these two theorems of theirs, that whatsoever 
we have no phantasm or sensible idea of, as also whatsoever is not fully 
comprehensible by us, is therefore a pure non-entity or nothing; and 
enforce them to confess, that there is something really existing in na- 
ture which we have neither any phantasm of, not yet can fully compre- 
hend with our imperfect understandings. 

Nay, we will yet go further in compliance with them, and acknowl- 
edge likewise, that as for those infinities, of number, of corporeal mag- 
nitude ; and of time or successive duration, we have not only no phan- 
tasm, nor full intellectual comprehension of them, but also no manner 
of intelligible idea, notion or conception. For though it be true, that 
number be somewhere said by Aristotle! to be infinite, yet was his mean- 
ing there only in such a negative sense as this, that we can never possi- 
bly come to an end thereof by addition, but may in our minds still add 
number to number infinitely ; which is all one as if he should indeed 
have affirmed, that there can be no number actually and positively in- 
finite, according to Aristotle’s own definition of infinite, elsewhere giv- 
en, ? namely that to which nothing can be added; no number being 
ever so great, but that one or more may still be added to it. And as 
there can be no infinite number, so neither can there be any infinity of 
corporeal magnitude ; not only because if there were, the parts thereof 
must needs be infinite in number, but also because, as no number can 
be so great, but that more may be added to it ; so neither can any body 
or magnitude be ever so vast, but that more body or magnitude may be 
supposed still further and further ; this addition of finites never making 
up infinie. Indeed, infinite space, beyond the finite world, is a thing 
which hath been much talked of; and it is by some supposed to be in- 
finite body, but by others to be an incorporeal infinite ; through whose 
actual distance notwithstanding (mensurable by poles and miles) this 
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finite world might roll and tumble infinitely. But as we conceive, all 
that can be demonstrated here is no more than this, but how vast 
soever the finite world should be, yet there is a possibility of more and 
more magnitude and body, still to be added to it, further and further, 
by Divine power infinitely ; or that the world could never be made so 
great, no not by God himself, as that his own omnipotence could not 
make it greater. Which potential infinity, or indefinite increasableness 
of corporeal magnitude, seems to have been mistaken for an actual in- 
finity of space. Whereas, for this very reason, because more could be 
added to the magnitude of the corporeal world infinitely, or without 
end, therefore is it impossible, that it should ever be positively and ac- 
tually infinite ; that is such as to which nothing more can possibly be 
added. Wherefore we conclude concerning corporeal magnitude, as 
we did before of number, that there can be no absolute and actual infin- 
ity thereof; and that how much vaster soever the world may be, than 
according to the supposition of vulgar astronomers, who make the 
starry sphere the utmost wall thereof; yet is it not absolutely infinite, 
such as really hath no bounds or limits at all, nor to which nothing 
more could, by Divine power, be added. Lastly, We affirm likewise 
concerning time, or successive duration, that there can be no infinity 
of that neither, no temporal eternity without beginning : and that not 
only because there would then be an actual infinity and more than an 
infinity of number ; but also because, upon this supposition, there would 
always have been an infinity of time past, and consequently an infinity 
of time past, which was never present. Whereas all the moments of 
past time must needs have been once present; and, if so, then all of 
them, at least save one, future too ; from whence it will follow, that there 
was a first moment, or beginning of time. And thus does reason con- 
clude, neither the world, nor time itself, to have been infinite in their 
past duration, nor eternal without beginning. 

Here willthe Atheist think presently, he hath got a great advantage 
to disprove the existence of a God; ‘‘ Nonne, qui eternitatem mundi 
sic tollunt, eadem opera etiam mundi conditori eternitatum tollunt ?”’ 
Do not they, who thus destroy the eternity of the world, at the same 
time destroy also the eternity of the Creator? For if time itself were 
not eternal, then how could the Deity, or any thing, be so?—the 
Atheist securely taking it for granted, that God himself could not be 
otherwise eternal, than by a successive flux of infinite time; but we 
say, that this will on the contrary afford us a plain demonstration of 
the existence of a Deity. For since the world and time itself were not 
infinite in their past duration, but had a beginning, therefore were they 
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both certainly made together by some other Being, who is in order of 
nature, senior to time, and so without time, before time; he being above 
that successive flux, and comprehending in the stability and immutable 
perfection of his own being, his yesterday, and to-day, and forever. Or 
thus: Something was of necessity infinite in duration, and without be- 
ginning; but neither the world, nor motion, nor time that is no succes- 
sive being was such; therefore is there something else, whose being 
and duration is not successive and flowing, but permanent, to whom 
this infinity belongeth. The Atheists here can only smile, or make fa- 
ces, and show their little wit in quibbling upon nunc-stans, or a stan- 
ding now of eternity; as if that standing eternity of the Deity (which 
with so much reason hath been contended for by the ancient genu- 
ine Theists) were nothing but a pitiful small moment of time standing 
still, and as if the duration of all beings whatsoever must needs be like 
our own ; whereas the duration of every thing must of necessity be 
agreeable to its nature: and, therefore, as that, whose imperfect nature 
is ever flowing like a river, and consists in continual motion and chan- 
ges one after another, must needs have accordingly a successive and 
flowing duration, sliding perpetually from present into past, and always 
posting on towards the future expecting something of itself, which is not 
yet in being, but to come ; so must that, whose perfect nature is essen- 
tially immutable, and always the same, and necessarily existent, have 
a permanent duration, never losing any thing of itself once present, as 
sliding away from it, nor yet running forwards to meet something of it- 
self before, which is not yet in being ; and it is as contradictious for it 
ever to have begun, as ever. to cease to be. 

Now whereas the modern Atheists pretend to have proved, that 
there is nothing infinite, neither in duration nor otherwise, and conse- 
quently no Deity, merely because we have no sense nor phantasm of 
infinite, nor can fully comprehend the same; and therefore will needs 
conclude, that the words infinite and eternal signify nothing in the 
thing itself, but either men’s own ignorance and inability to conceive, 
when, or whether, that which is called eternal, began; together with 
the confounded nonsense of their astonished minds, and their stupid 
veneration of that, which their own fear and fancy has raised up as a 
bug-bear to themselves; or else the progress of their thoughts further 
and further backward indefinitely, (though they plainly confute them- 
selves in all this, by sometimes acknowledging matter and motion infi- 
nite and eternal, which argues either their extreme sottishness or impu- 
dence :) we have showed, with mathematical evidence and certainty, 
that there is really something infinite in duration, or eternal ; by which 
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therefore cannot be meant men’s own ignorance or the confounded non- 
sense of their devotion, nor yet the idle progress of their minds further 
and further indefinitely, which never reaches infinite, but a reality in 
the thing itself, namely this,—that it never was not, nor had any 
beginning. Moreover, having demonstrated concerning this infinity 
and eternity, without beginning, that it cannot possibly belong to any 
successive being, we confidently conclude against these Atheists also, 
that it was not matter and motion, or this mundane system, but a per- 
fect immutable nature, of a permanent duration (that is, a God,) to 
whom it belonged. To sum up all, therefore, we say, that infinite and 
eternal are not words, that signify nothing in the thing itself, nor mere 
attributes of honor, compliment, and flattery, that is of devout and re- 
ligious nonsense, error, and falsehood ; but attributes belonging to the 
Deity, and to that alone, of the most philosophic truth and reality. And 
though we, being finite, have no full comprehension and adequate un- 
derstanding of this infinity and eternity (as not of the Deity), yet can 
we not be without some notion, conception, and apprehension thereof, 
so long as we can thus demonstrate concerning it, that it belongs to 
something, and yet nothing neither, but a perfect immutable nature. 
But the notion of this infinite eternity will be yet further cleared in the 
following explanation and vindication of infinite power. 

For the Atheists principally quarrel with infinite power, or omnipo- 
tence, and pretend, in like manner, this to be utterly inconceivable and 
impossible, and subjected in nothing. ‘Thus a modern atheistic writer 
concludes, that since no man can conceive infinite power, this is also 
but an attribute of honor, which the confounded nonsense of aston- 
ished minds bestows upon the object of their devotion, without any 
philsophic truth and reality. And here have our modern Atheists in- 
deed the suffrage and agreement of the ancient philosphic Atheists also 
with them, who, as appears from the verses before cited out of Lucre- 
tius, concerned themselves in nothing more, than asserting all power to 
be finite, and omnipotence, or infinite power, to belong to nothing. 

First, therefore, it is here observable, that this omnipotence, or infi- 
nite power, asserted by Theists, has been commonly either ignorantly 
mistaken, or wilfully misrepresented by these Atheists, out of design 
to make it seem impossible and ridiculous, as if by it were meant a power 
of producing and doing any thing whatsoever, without exception, though 
never so contradictious ; as a late atheistic person, seeming to assert 
this Divine omnipotence and infinite power really and designedly, not- 
withstanding abused the same with this skeptic irony, That God by 
his omnipotence, or infinite power, could turn this tree into a syllogism. 
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Children, indeed, have sometimes such childish apprehensions of the 
Divine omnipotence ; and Ren. Cartesius ' (though otherwise an acute 
philosopher) was here no less childish, in affirming, that all things what- 
soever,,even the natures of good and evil, and all truth and falsehood, 
do so depend upon the arbitrary will and power of God, as that if he 
had pleased, twice two should not have been four; nor the three angles 
of a plain triangle equal to two right ones, and the like: he only adding, 
that all these things, notwithstanding, when they were once settled by 
the Divine decree, became immutable; that is, I suppose, not in them- 
selves, or to God, but unto us: than which no paradox of any old phi- 
losopher was ever more absurd and irrational. And certainly, if any 
one did desire to persuade the world that Cartesius, notwithstanding all 
his pretences to demonstrate a Deity, was indeed but an hypocritical 
Theist, or personated and disguised Atheist, he could not have a fairer 
pretence for it out of all his writings than from hence ; this being plainly 
to destroy the Deity, by making one attribute thereof to devour and 
swallow up another; infinite will and power, infinite understanding and 
wisdom. For to suppose God to understand, and to be wise only by 
his will, is all one as to suppose him to have really no understanding at 
all. Wherefore we do not affirm God to be so omnipotent, or infinitely 
powerful, as that he is able to destroy or change the intelligible natures 
of things at pleasure ; this being all one as to say, that God is so om- 
nipotent and infinitely powerful, that he is able to destroy, or to baffle 
and befool his own wisdom and understanding, which is the very rule 
and measure of his power. We say not, therefore, that God by his om- 
nipotence, or infinite power, could make twice two not to be four, or 
turn a tree into a syllogism ; but we say, that omnipotence, or infinite 
power, is that which can produce and do all whatsoever is possible, that 
is, whatsoever is conceivable, and implies no manner of contradiction ; 
the very essence of possibility being no other than conceptibility. And 
thus has the point been stated all along, not only by christian Theists, 
but even the ancient pagan theologers themselves, that omnipotence, 
or infinite power, is that which can do all things, that do not imply a 
_ contradiction, or which are not inconceivable. This appearing from 

that of Agatho, cited before out of Aristotle, That nothing is exempted 
from the Divine power, but only to make xenoaypéve. eyévnta, what hath 
been done to be undone, or the like hereunto. Now infinite power 
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being nothing élse but a power of doing whatsoever is conceivable, it is 
plainly absurd to say, that a power of doing nothing but what is conceiva- 
ble, is inconceivable. 

But, because the Atheists look upon infinity as such a desperate and 
affrightful thing, we shall here render it something more easy, and take 
off that frightful vizard from it, which makes it seem such a mormo, 
or bug-bear to them, by declaring, in the next place, that infinity is 
really nothing else but perfection. For infinite understanding and 
knowledge is nothing else but perfect knowledge, that which hath no 
defect or mixture of ignorance with it, or the knowledge of whatsoever 
is knowable. So, in like manner, infinite power is nothing else but 
perfect power, that which hath no defect or mixture of impotency in it; 
a power of producing and doing all whatsoever is possible, that is what- 
soever is conceivable. Infinite power can do whatsoever infinite un- 
derstanding can conceive, and nothing else; conception being the 
measure of power, and its extent, and whatsoever is in itself inconceiva- 
ble being therefore impossible. Lastly, infinity of duration or eternity, 
is really nothing else but perfection, as including necessary existence 
and immutability in it; so that it is not only contradictious to such a 
Being to cease to be or exist, but also to have had a newness or begin- 
ning of being, or to have any flux or change therein, by dying to the 
present, and acquiring something new to itself, which was not before. 
Notwithstanding which, this being comprehends the differences of past, 
present, and future, or the successive priority and posteriority of all 
temporary things; and because infinity is perfection, therefore can 
nothing, which includeth any thing of imperfection, in the very idea and 
essence of it, be ever truly and properly infinite, as number, corporeal 
magnitude, and successive duration. All which can only menétiri infini- 
tatem, counterfeit and imitate infinity—in their having more and more 
added to them infinitely, whereby notwithstanding they never reach it, 
or overtake it. There is nothing truly infinite, neither in knowledge, 
nor in power, nor in duration, but only one absolutely perfect Being, 
or the holy Trinity. 

Now, that we have an idea or conception of perfection, or a perfect 
Being, is evident from the notion that we have of imperfection, so fa- 
miliar tous; perfection being the rule and measure of imperfection and 
not imperfection of perfection ; as a straight line isthe rule and measure 
of a crooked, and not a crooked line of a straight: so that perfection is 
first conceivable, in order of nature, before imperfection, as light before 
darkness, a positive before the privative or defect. For perfection is 
not properly the want of imperfection, but imperfection of perfection. 

Vor. II. 7 
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Moreover, we perceive divers degrees of perfection in the essences of 
things, and consequently a scale or ladder of perfections in nature one 
above another, as of living and animate things above senseless and in- 
animate, of rational things above sensitive ; and this by reason of that 
notion or idea, which we first have of that which is absolutely perfect, 
as the standard; by comparing of things with which, and measuring 
of them, we take notice of their approaching more or less near there- 
unto. Nor indeed could these gradual ascents be infinite, or without 
end, but they must come at last to that which is absolutely perfect, as 
the top of them all. Lastly, We could not perceive imperfection in 
the most perfect of all those things, which we ever had sense or experi- 
ence of in our lives, had we not a notion or idea of that which is abso- 
lutely perfect, which secretly comparing the same with, we perceive it 
to come short thereof. And we might add here, that it is not conceiva- 
ble neither, how there should be any lesser perfection existent in 
any kind, were there not first something perfect in that kina from 
whence it was derived: this of Boetius' being the very sense and lan- 
guage of nature in rational beings; “‘Omne, quod imperfectum esse 
dicitur, id diminutione perfecti imperfectum esse perhibetur. Quo fit, 
ut si in quolibet genere imperfectum quid esse videatur, in eo perfectum 
quoque aliquid esse, necesse sit. Etenim sublata perfectione, unde il- 
lud, quod imperfectum perhibetur, existerit, ne fingi quidem potest. Ne- 
que enim a diminutis inconsummatisque natura rerum cepit exordium ; 
sed ab integris absolutisque procedens, in hee extrema, atque effceta 
dilabitur.” Whatsoever is said to be imperfect, is accounted such by 
the diminution of that which is perfect ; from whence it comes to pass, 
that if in any kind any thing appear imperfect, there must of necessity 
be something also in that kind perfect. For perfection being once ta- 
ken away, it could not be imagined, from whence that which is account- 
ed imperfect should have proceeded. Nor did the nature of things 
take beginning from inconsummate and imperfect things, but proceeding 
from things absolute and complete, thence descend down to these lower, 
effete, and languid things. — But of this more elsewhere. 

Wherefore since infinite is the same with absolutely perfect, we hav- 
ing a notion or idea of the latter, must needs have of the former: 
From whence we learn also, that though the word infinite be in the 
form thereof negative, yet isthe sense of it, in those things which are — 
really capable of the same, positive, it being all one with absolutely per- 
fect ; as likewise the sense of the word finite is negative, it being the 
same with imperfect. So that finite is properly the negation of infinite, 
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as that which in order of nature is before it; and not infinite the nega- 
tion of finite. However, in those things which are capable of no true 
infinity, because they are essentially finite, as number, corporeal magni- 
tude, and time, infinity being there a mere imaginary thing, and a non- 
entity, it can only be conceived by the negation of finite; as we also 
conceive nothing by the negation of something ; that is, we can have 
no positive conception thereof. 

We conclude to assert an infinite Being is nothing else but to assert 
a Being absolutely perfect, such as never was not, or had no begin- 
ning, which could produce all things possible and conceivable, and up- 
on which all other things must depend. And this is to assert a God: 
one absolutely perfect Being, the Original of all things: God, and Infi- 
nite, and absolutely Perfect, being but different names for one and the 
same thing. 

We come now to the fourth atheistic objection, That theology is 
nothing but an abitrarious compilement of inconsistent and contradictious 
notions. Where, first, we deny not, but that as some theologers (or 
bigotical religionists ) of later times extend the Divine omnipotence to 
things contradictious and impossible, as to the making of one’and the 
same body, to be all of it in several distant places at once; so may oth- 
ers sometimes unskilfully attribute to the Deity things: inconsistent or 
contradictious to one another, because seeming to them to be all perfec- 
tions. As for example, though it be concluded generally by theologers, 
that there is a natural justice and sanctity in the Deity, yet do some 
notwithstanding contend, that the will of God is not determined by any 
antecedent rule or nature of justice and sanctity in the Deity, yet do 
some notwithstanding contend, that the will of God is not determined 
by any antecedent rule of nature of justice, but that whatsoever he 
could be supposed to will arbitrarily, would therefore be ipso facto just ; 
which is called by them the Divine sovereignty, and looked upon as a 
great perfection ; though it be certain, that these two things are direct- 
ly contradictious to one another, viz. That there is something voz, in 
its own nature just and unjust, or a natural sanctity in God ; and that the 
arbitrary will and command of the Deity is the only rule of justice and 
injustice. Again, some theologers determining, That whatsoever is 
in God, is God, or essential to the Deity ; they conceiving such an im- 
mutability to be a necessary perfection thereof, seem thereby not only 
to contradict all liberty of will in the Deity, which themselves notwith- 
standing contend for in a high degree, that all things are arbitrarily de- 
termined by a divine decree; but also to take away from it all power of 
acting ad extra, and of perceiving or animadverting things done suc- 
cessively here in the world. But it will not follow from these and the 
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like contradictions of mistaken theologers, that therefore theology itself is 
contradictious, and hath nothing of philosophic truth at all im it; no more 
than because philosophers also hold contradictory opinions that therefore 
philosophy itself is contradictious, and that there is nothing absolutely 
true or false, but (according to the Protagorean doctrine) all seem 
and fantastical. “i < 


But in the next place we add, that though it be true, that the nature 


of things admits of nothing contradictious, and that whatsoever plainly 
implies a contradiction, must therefore of necessity be a non-entity ; yet 
is this rule notwithstanding, obnoxious to be much abused, when what- 
soever men’s shallow and gross understandings cannot reach to, they 
will therefore presently conclude to be contradictious and impossible. 
As, for example, the Atheists and Materialists cannot conceive of any 
other substance besides body, and therefore do they determine present- 
ly, that incorporeal substance is a contradiction in the very terms, it 
being as much as to say incorporeal body :! wherefore when God is 
said by theologers to be an incorporeal substance, this is to them an 
solute impossibility. Thus a modern writer: “ The universe, that is, 


the whole mass of all things, is corporeal ; that is to say, body. Now — 


every part of body is body, and consequently every part of the universe 
is body; and that which is not body, is no part thereof. And because 
the universe is all, that which is no part of it, nothing. Therefore 
when spirits are called incorpereal, this is only a name of honor, and it 
may with more piety be attributed to God himself, in whom we consider 
not what attribute best expresseth his nature, which is incomprehensi- 
ble, but what best expresseth our desire to honor him.” Where incor- 
poreal is said to be an attribute of honor; that is, such an attribute, as 
expresseth only the veneration of men’s minds, but signifieth nothing in 
nature, nor hath any philosophic truth or reality under it; a substance 
incorporeal being as contradictious as something and nothing. Not- 
withstanding which, this contradiction is only in the weakness and 
childishness of these men’s understandings, and not the thing itself; it 
being demonstrable, that there is some other substance besides body, 
according to the true and genuine notion of it. But because this mis- 
take is not proper to Atheists only, there being some Theists also, who 
labor under this same infirmity cf mind, not to be able to conceive any 
other substance besides body, and who therefore assert a corporeal De- 
ity; we shall in the next place show, from a passage of a modern wri- 
ter, what kind of contradictions they are, which these Atheists impute 
to all theology, namely, such as these ; that it supposes God to perceive 
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things sensible, without any organs of sense ; and to understand and be 
wise without any brains. ‘ Pious men (saith he) attribute to God Al- 
mighty, for honor’ s sake, whatsoever they see honorable in the world, 
as ‘seeing, hearing, willing, knowing, justice, wisdom, etc. But they 
deny him such poor things, as eyes, ears and brains, and other organs, 
without which we worms neither have, nor can conceive, such faculties 


to be: and so far they do well. But when they dispute of God’s ac- 


tions philosophically, then do they consider them again, as if he had 
indeed such faculties. This is not well, and thence is it, that they fall 
into so many difficulties. We ought not to dispute of God’s nature. 
He is no fit subject of our philosophy. ‘True religion consisteth in obe- 
dience to Christ’s lieutenants, and in giving God such honor, both in 
attributes and actions, as they in their several lieutenancies shall or- 
dain.” Where the plain and undisguised meaning of the author seems 


to be this: That God is no subject of philosophy, as all real things are; 


(accordingly as he declareth elsewhere, that !“ Religio non est philoso- 


phia, sed lex;” Religion is not a matter of philosophy, but only of law 


and arbitrary constitution)—he having no real nature of his own, nor 


being any true inhabitant of the world or heaven, but (as all other 


ghosts and spirits) an inhabitant of men’s brains only, that is, a figment 
of their fear and fancy, or a mere political scare-crow. And therefore 
such attributes are to be given to him, without any scrupulosity, as the 
civil law of every country shall appoint, and no other; the wise and 
nasute very well understanding, that all this business of religion is 
nothing but mere pageantry, and that the attributes of the Deity indeed 
signify neither true nor false, nor any thing in nature, but only men’s 
reverence and devotion towards the object of their fear: the manner of 
expressing which is determined by civil law. Wherefore to say, that 
God sees all things, and yet hath no eyes; and that he hears all things, 
and yet hath no ears; and that he understands, and is wise, and yet 
hath no brains ; and whatsoever else you will please to say of him, as 
attributes of honor, and only as signifying devotion, is thus far well 
enough. But when men, not understanding the true cabala, will needs 
go further, they mistaking attributes of honor for attributes of nature, 
and of philosophic truth, and making them premises to infer absolute 
truth, and convince falsehood from, or matters to dispute and reason ; 
that is, when they will needs suppose such a thing as a God really to 
exist in the world, then do they involve themselves in all manner of 
contradiction, nonsense, and absurdity; as, for example, to affirm 
seriously, that this God really sees all things in the world, and yet hath 
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no eyes; and that he indeed hears all things, and yet hath no ears; 
and, lastly, that he understands and is wise, and yet hath no brains, 
which things are all absolutely contradictious, unconceivable and im- 
possible. The sum of all is this, that when religion and theology, 
which is indeed nothing but law and fantastry, is made philosophy, 


thea is it all mere jargon and insignificant nonsense. And now we 


see what those contradictions are, which the Atheists charge upon 
theology; such as owe all their being only to the grossness, sottishness, 
‘and brutishness of these men’s own apprehensions. From whence 
proceedeth likewise, this following definition of knowledge and under- 
standing,’ That it is nothing but a tumult of the mind, raised by ex- 
ternal things, pressing the organical parts of man’s body. “O ye 
brutish among the people, when will ye understand? and ye fools, 


when will ye be wise? He that planted the ear, (and gave man’s soul a __ 


power of hearing thereby) shall not he (though himself have no ears) 
hear? He that formed the eye (and gave the human soul a power of 
seeing, by it as an instrument) shall not he (though himself have no 
eyes) see? Lastly, he that teacheth man knowledge, (or gave him an 
understanding mind, besides brains) shall not he (though himself be 
without brains) know and understand 2?” 

It is certain, that no simple idea, as that of a triangle or square, of a 
cube or sphere, can possibly be contradictious to itself; and therefore 
much less can the idea of a perfect Being (which is the compendious 
idea of God,) it being more simple than any of the other. Indeed this 
simple idea of a perfect Being is pregnant of many attributes; and 
therefore, the idea of God, more fully declared by them all, may seem 
to be in this respect a compounded idea, or one idea and conception, 
consisting or made up of many; which, if they were really contradic- 
tious, would render the whole a non-entity. As, for example, this; a 
plain triangle, whose three angles are greater than two right ones, it 
being contradictious and unconceivable, is therefore no true idea, but 
anon-entity. But all the genuine attributes of the Deity, of which its 
entire idea is made up, are things as demonstrable of a perfect Being, 
as the properties of a triangle or a square are of those ideas respectively, 
and therefore cannot they possibly be contradictious, neither to it, nor 
to one another, because those things, which agree in one third, must 
needs agree together amongst themselves. 

Nay, the genuine attributes of the Deity, namely such as are de- 
monstrable of an absolute perfect Being, are not only not contradictious 
but also necessarily connected together, and inseparable from one 
another. For there could not possibly be one thing infinite in wisdom 
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only,. another thing infinite only in power, and another thing only infi- 
nite in duration or eternal. But the very same thing, which is infinite 
in wisdom, must needs be also infinite in power, and infinite in dura- 
tion, and so vice versa. ‘That, which is infinite in any one perfection, 
must of necessity have all perfections in it. Thus are all the genuine 
‘attributes of the Deity not only not contradictious, but also inseparably 
concatenate; and the idea of God no congeries either of disagreeing 
things; or else of such, as are unnecessarily connected with one another. 

In very truth, all the several attributes of the Deity are nothing else 
but so many partial and inadequate conceptions of one and the same 
simple perfect Being, taken in as it were by piecemeal, by reason of 
the imperfection of our human understandings, which could not fully 
conceive it all together at once; and therefore are they really all but 


one thing, though they have the appearance of multiplicity to us. As 


the one simple light of the sun, diversely refracted and reflected from 
a rorid cloud, hath to us the appearance of the variegated colors of the 
rainbow. 

Wherefore the attributes of God are no bundle of unconceivables 
and impossibles, huddled up together ; nor attributes of honor and com- 
pliment only, and nothing but the religious nonsense of astonished 
minds, expressing their devotion towards what they fear; but all of 
them attributes of nature, and of most severe philosophic truth. 
Neither is the idea of God an arbitrarious compilement of things un- 
necessarily connected, and separable from one another; it is no facti- 
tious nor fictitious thing, made up by any feigning power of the soul, 
but it is a natural and most simple uncompounded idea; such as to 
which nothing can be arbitrariously added, nor nothing detracted from. 
Notwithstanding which, by reason of the imperfection of human minds 
there may be, are, different apprehensions concerning it. For as every 
one, that hath a conception of a plain triangle in general doth not 
therefore know, that it includes this property in it, to have three angles 
equal to two right ones; nor doth every one, who hath an idea of a rec- 
tangular triangle, presently understand, that the square of the subtense 
is equal to the squares of both the sides; so neither doth every one, 
who hath a conception of a perfect Being, therefore presently know 
all that is included in that idea. Moreover, men may easily mistake 
things for absolute perfections, which are not such, as hath been partly 
already showed. 

And now, whereas the Atheists pretend, in the next place, to give 
an account of that supposed contradictiousness in the idea and _attri- 
butes of God, namely, that it proceeded principally from fear, or the 
confounded nonsense of men’s astonished minds, huddling up together 
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all imaginable attributes of honor, courtship, and compliment, without 
any philosophic truth, sense or signification ; as also, in part, from the 
fiction and imposture of politicians: all this hath been already preven- 
ted, and the foundation thereof quite taken away, by our showing, that 
there is nothing in the genuine idea of God and his attributes, but what 
is demonstrable of a perfect Being, and that there cannot be the 
least either added to that idea, or detracted from it, any more than 
there can be any thing added to or detracted from the idea of a 
triangle, or of a square. From whence it follows unavoidably, 
that there cannot possibly be any thing either contradictious or ar- 
bitrarious in the Divine idea, and that the genuine attributes thereof 
are attributes of necessary philosophic truth: namely, such as do not 
only speak the piety, devotion, and reverence of men’s own minds, but 
declare the real nature of the thing itself. Wherefore, when a modern 
atheistic writer affirmeth of all those, who reason and conclude concern- 
ing God’s nature from his attributes, ‘‘ That, losing their understand- 
ing in the very first attempt, they fall from one inconvenience (or absur- 
dity) to another without end; after the same manner, as when one ig- 
norant of court ceremonies, coming into the presence of a greater per- 
son than he was wont to speak to, and stumbling at his entrance, to 
save himself from falling, lets slip his cloak ; to recover his cloak, lets 
fall his hat; and so, with one disorder after another, discovers his rus- 
ticity and astonishment:” we say, that, though there be something of 
wit and fancy in this, yet, as it is applied to theology, and the genuine 
attributes of the Deity, there is not the least of philosophic truth. 
However, we deny not but that some, either out of superstition, or else 
out of flattery, (for thus are they styled by St. Jerome, ! ‘“‘stulti adula- 
tores Dei,” foolish flatterers of God Almighty) — have sometimes attri- 
buted such things to him as are incongruous to his nature, and, under 
a pretence of honoring him, by magnifying his power and sovereignty, 
do indeed most highly dishonor him; they representing him to be such 
a Being as is no way amiable or desirable. 

But the Atheists are most of all concerned to give an account of 
that unquestionable phenomenon— the general persuasion of the exist- 
ence of a God in the minds of men, and their propensity to religion in 
all ages and places of the world; whence this should come, if there be 
really no such thing in nature: and this they think to do in the last 
place, also, partly from men’s own fear, together with their ignorance of 
causes, and partly from the fiction of law-makers and politicians, they 
endeavoring thereby to keep men in civil subjection under them; 
where we shall first plainly and nakedly declare the Atheist’s meaning 
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and then manifest the invalidity and foolery of these pretences to solve 
the forementioned phenomenon. 

First, therefore, these Atheists affirm, That mankind by reason of 
their natural imbecility, are in perpetual solicitude, anxiety and fear, 
concerning future events, or their good and evil fortune to come; and 
this passion of fear inclining men to imagine things formidable and 
fearful, and to suspect or believe the existence of what really is not; I 
say, that this distrustful fear and jealousy in the minds of men, con- 
cerning their future condition, raises up to them the phantasm of a 
most affrightful spectre, an invisible understanding Being, arbitrarily 
governing and swaying the affairs of the whole world, and at pleasure 
tyrannizing over mankind. And when men’s exorbitant fear and fan- 
cy has thus raised up to itself such a mormo, or bug-bear, such an af- 
frightful spectre, as this, a thing that is really no inhabitant of the 
world, or of heaven, but only of men’s brains, they afterward stand in 
awe of this their own imagination, and tremblingly worship this crea- 
ture and figment of their own fear and fancy, as a thing really existing 
without them ; or a God; devising all manner of expressions of honor 
and reverence towards it, and anxiously endeavoring by all ways con- 
ceivable, to propitiate and atone the same. And thus have they 
brought upon themselves a most heavy yoke of bondage, and filled 
their lives with all manner of bitterness and misery. 

Again, to this fear of future events the Atheists add also ignorance 
of causes, as a further account of this phenomenon of religion, so gen- 
erally entertained in the world. For mankind (say they) are naturally 
inquisitive into the causes of things; and that not only of the events of 
their own good and evil fortune, but also of the phenomenon of the 
world, and the effects of nature: and such is their curiosity, that 
wheresoever they can discover no visible and natural causes, there are 
they prone to feign and imagine other causes, invisible and supernatu- 
ral. As it was observed of the tragic dramatists that, whenever they 
could not. well extricate themselves, they were wont to bring in a god 
upon the stage: and as Aristotle! recordeth of Anaxagoras, that he 
never betook himself to Mind, or Understanding, that is, to God for a 
cause, but only when he is at a loss for other natural and necessary 
causes. From whence these Atheists would infer, that nothing but ig- 
norance of causes made Anaxagoras to assert a Deity. Wherefore it 
is no wonder (say they) if the generality of mankind, being ignorant of 
the causes almost of all events and effects of nature, have, by reason of 
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their natural curiosity and fear, feigned or introduced one invisible 
power or agent omnipotent, as the supreme cause of all things; they 
betaking themselves thereto, as to.a kind of refuge, asylum, or sanctu- 
ary for their ignorance. 

These two accounts of the phenomenon of religion, from men’s fear 
and solicitude about future events, and from their i ignorance of causes, 
together with their curiosity, are thus joined together by a modern wri- 
ter :! ‘‘ Perpetual fear of future evils always accompanying mankind, in 
the ignorance of causes, as it were in the dark, must needs have for 
object something. And therefore when there is nothing to be seen, 
there is nothing to accuse for their evil fortune, but some power or 
agent invisible.”” Moreover, it is concluded, that from the same origi- 
nals sprang, not only that vulgar opinion of inferior ghosts and spirits 
also, subservient to the supreme Deity (as the great ghost of the whole 
world, apparitions being nothing but men’s own dreams and fancies 
taken by them for sensations), but also men’s taking things casual for 
prognostics, and their being so superstitiously addicted to omens and 
portents, oracles, and divinations and prophecies ; this proceeding like- 
wise from the same fantastic supposition, that the things of the world 
are disposed of, not by nature, but by some understanding and intend- 
ing agent or person.” 

But lest these two forementioned accounts of the phenomenon of re- 
ligion, and the belief of a Deity, so epidemical to mankind, should yet 
seem insufficient ; the Atheists will superadd a third to them, from the 
fiction and imposture of civil sovereigns, crafty law makers, and de- 
signing politicians; who perceiving a great advantage to be made, 
from the belief of a God and religion, for the better keeping of men in 
obedience and subjection to themselves, and in peace and civil society 
with one another (when they are persuaded, that besides the punish- 
ments appointed by laws, which can only take place upon open and 
convicted transgressors, and are often eluded and avoided, there are 
other punishments, that will be inflicted even upon the secret violators 
of them, both in this life and after death, by a Divine, invisible, and 
irresistible hand) have thereupon dexterously laid hold of men’s fear 
and ignorance, and cherished those seeds of religion in them (being 
the infirmities of their nature) and further confirmed their belief of 
adi and spirits, miracles and prodigies, oracles and divinations, by 
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tales or fables, publicly allowed and recommended ; according to that 

definition of religion given by a modern writer,! “ Fear of power in- 

visible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from tales publicly allowed, 

religion ; not allowed, superstition.” And that religion, thus nursed 

up by politicians, might be every way compliant with, and obsequious 

to, their designs, and no way refractory to the same; it hath been their 

great care to persuade the people, that their laws were not merely their 

own inventions, but that themselves were only the interpreters of the 

gods therein, and that the same things were really displeasing to the 

gods, which were forbidden by them; God ruling over the world no 

otherwise, than in them, as his vicegerents ; according to that assertion 

of a late writer,” “‘Deum nullum regnum in homines habere nisi per 

eos, qui imperium tenent,” that God reigneth over men only in the exw- 

il sovereigns.—This is therefore another atheistic account of religion’s 

so generally prevailing in the world, from its being a fit engine of state, 
and politicians generally looking upon it as an arcanum imperti, a 

mystery of government—to possess the minds of the people with the 

belief of a God, and to keep them busily employed in the exercises of 
religion, thereby to render them the more tame and gentle, apt to obe- 

dience, subjection, peace, and civil society. 

Neither is all this the mere invention of modern Atheists, but in- 
deed the old Atheistic cabal, as may appear partly from that known 
passage of the poet,? That the gods were first made by fear—and from 
Lucretius’s so frequently insisting upon the same, according to the mind 
of Epicurus. For in his first book he makes “ terrorem animi, et ten- 
ebras,” terror of mind, and darkness—the chief causes of Theism ; and 
in his sixth, he further pursues the same grounds, especially the latter 
of them, after this manner: 


4 Cetera que fieri in terris cceloque tuentur 
Mortales, pavidis quom pendent mentibu’ seepe, 
Efficiunt animos humiles formidine divum : 
Depressosque premunt ad terram, propterea quod 
IGNORANTIA CAUSARUM conferre deorum 
Cogit ad imperium res; et concedere reguum, et, 
Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, heee fieri divino numine rentur. 


1 Leviathan, cap. vi. 

2 Tract. Theol. Polit. [Ben. Spinoza, cap. ix. p. 214. ] 
3 Petron. in Fragment. p. 676. edit. Burman. 

4 Lamb. 523. (ver. 49.) 
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To this sense ; Mortals, when with trembling minds they behold the 
objects both of heaven and earth, they become depressed and sink 
down under the fear of the gods; ignorance of causes setting up the 
reign and empire of the gods. For when men can find no natural 
causes of these things, they suppose them, presently, to have been done 
by a Divine power. 

And this ignorance of causes is also elsewhere insisted upon by the 
same poet, as the chief source of religion, or the belief of a God. 


1 Preeterea coeli rationes ordine certo, 
Et varia annorum cernebant tempora verti ; 
Nec poterant quibus id fieret cognoscere causis. 
Ergo rerrueiom sibi habebant, omnia divis 
Tradere, et ipsorum nutu facere omnia flecti. 


Moreover, when a modern writer declares the opinion of ghosts to 
be one of those things, in which consisteth the natural seeds of religion : 
as also that this opinion proceedeth from the ignorance how to distin- 
guish dreams, and other strong fancies from vision and sense; he 
seemeth herein to have trodden likewise in the footsteps of Lucretius, 
giving, not obscurely, the same account of religion in his fifth book. 


Nunc que causa deum per magnas numina gentes 
Pervolgarit, et ararum compleverit urbes, ete. 

Non ita difficile est rationem reddere verbis. 
Quippe etenim jam tum divum mortalia secla 
Egregias animo facies vigilante videbant, 

Et magis in somnis, mirando corporis auctu. 

His igitur sensum tribuebant, ete. 


That is, How the noise of the gods came thus to ring over the whole 
world, and to fill all places with temples and altars, is not a thing very 
difficult to give an account of; it proceeding first from men’s fearful 
dreams, and their phantasms when awake, taken by them for visions 
and sensations. Whereupon they attributed not only sense to these 
things as really existing, but also immortality and great power. For 
though this were properly an account only of those inferior and plebe- 
ian gods, called demons and genil, yet was it supposed, that the belief 
of these things did easily dispose the minds of men also to the persua- 
sion of one supreme omnipotent Deity over all. 

Lastly, that the ancient Atheists, as well as the modern, pretended, 
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the opinion of a God and religion to have been a political invention, is 
frequently declared in the writings of the Pagans as in this of Cicero,! 
“Ti, qui dixerunt totam de diis immortalibus opinionem fictam esse ab 
hominibus sapientibus, reipublice causa, ut quos ratio non posset, eos 
ad officium religio duceret; nonne omnem religionem funditus sustu- 
lerunt?’ They, who affirmed the whole opinion of the gods to have 
been feigned by wise men for the sake of the commonwealth, that so 
religion might engage those to their duty, whom reason could not, did 
they not utterly destroy all religion?—And the sense of the ancient 
Atheists is thus represented by Plato ;2 Qsovs, @ woncgu, sivas TQdTOY 
actly ovtor TEx, OV rae, aka Tdi VOMoLG* ual ToUTOYS Khhous GALOIS, 
ony txaotor OvyMmohoynoay vouoFstotusvor’ They first of all affirm, that 
the gods are not by nature, but by art and laws only; and that from 
thence it comes to pass, that they are different to different nations and 
countries, according as the several humors of their law-makers did 
chance to determine.—And before Plato, Critias, one of the thirty ty- 
rants of Athens, plainly declared religion at first to have been a politi- 
cal intrigue, in those verses of his recorded by Sextus® the philosopher, 
beginning to this purpose; “that there was a time at first, when men’s 
life was disorderly and brutish, and the will of the stronger was the on- 
ly law: after which they consented and agreed together to make civil 
laws;” that so the disorderly might be punished. Notwithstanding 
which, it was still found, that men were only hindered from open but 
not from secret injustices: whereupon some sagacious and witty person 
was the author of a further invention, to deter men as well from secret 
as from open injuries: 


"Eytsvdey ov 10 Oztov SLONYNOUTO * 

Qo tote Oaiuor apditn Foaddwy Bic, 

Now tT axovay nat Blénwy, poovovte * 

‘Tp ov tay usy TO Lexi ey Bootois axovetan, 
Agcmusvoy O& nay Wely Suyqoetat. 


Namely, by introducing or feigning a God immortal and incorruptible, 
who hears, and sees, and takes notice of all things.—Critias then con- 
cluding his poem in these words ; 


Cc A Ld »” ~ ’ 
Ovrtw Og TLOWTOV OvOuMaL TTELO AL TLVOA 
‘ ’ ’ z ’ ’ 
Ovytovs voutlery Somorey ELVAL yéevos. 








1 De Nat. Deor, lib. i. cap, xlii. p. 2945. tom. ix. oper. 
2 De Leg. lib. x. (p. 666.) 
3 Lib. viii. advers. Mathemat. § 54, p. 562. 
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And in this manner do I conceive, some one at first to have persuaded 
mortals to believe, that there is a kind of gods.1 WE, 

Thus have we fully declared the sense of the Atheists, in their ac- 
count of the phenomenon of religion and the belief of a God; namely, 
that they derive it principally from these three springs or originals; 
first, from men’s own fear and solicitude concerning future events, or 
their good and evil fortune. Secondly, from their ignorance of the 
causes both of those events, and the phenomena of nature ; together with 
their curiosity. And, lastly, from the fiction of civil sovereigns, law- 
makers and politicians. The weakness and foolery of all which we 
shall now briefly manifest. First, therefore, it is certain, that such an 
excess of fear, as makes any one constantly and obstinately to believe 
the existence of that, which there is no manner of ground neither from 
sense nor reason for, tending also to the great disquiet of men’s own 
lives, and the terror of their minds, cannot be accounted other than a 
kind of crazedness or distraction. Wherefore, the Atheists themselves 
acknowledging the generality of mankind to be possessed with such a 
belief of a Deity, when they resolve this into such an excess of fear ; 
it is all one, as if they should affirm, the generality of mankind to be 
frighted out of their wits, or crazed and distempered in their brains: 
none but a few Atheists, who being undaunted and undismayed have 
escaped this panic terror, remaining sober and in their right senses. 
But, whereas the Atheists thus impute to the generality of mankind, 
not only light-minded credulity and phantastry, but also such an ex- 
cess of fear, as differs nothing at all from crazedness and distraction or 
madness; we affirm, on the contrary, that their supposed courage, 
stayedness and sobriety, is really nothing else but the dull and sottish 
stupidity of their minds; dead and heavy incredulity, and earthly dif- 
fidence or distrust ; by reason whereof they will believe nothing but 
what they can feel or see. 

Theists indeed have a religious fear of God, which is consequent 
from him, or their belief of him (of which more afterwards); but the 
Deity itself, or the belief thereof, was not created: by any antecedent 
fear, that is, by fear concerning men’s good and evil fortune; it being 
certain, that none are less solicitous concerning such events, than they 
who are most truly religious. The reason whereof is, because these 
place their chief good in nothing that is @Aotgvor, aliene, or in anoth- 








1 To these passages of the ancients, wherein the origin of all religion 
is ascribed to state-policy, add Seneca, Quest. Natur. lib. ii. cap. xlil. 
p. 536. tom. ii. oper and Sextus Empiric. lib. viii. advers. Mathemat. 
p. del. 
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er’s power—and exposed to the strokes of fortune: but in that which is 
most truly their own, namely, the right use of their own will. As the 
Atheists on the contrary, must needs, for this very reason, be liable to 
great fears and solicitudes concerning outward events, because they 
place their good and evil in the ma2og y0ovqs xut J vans, the passion of 
pleasure and pain ;—or at least, denying natural honesty, they acknow- 
ledge no other good but what belongs to the animal life only, and so is 
under the empire of fortune. And that the Atheists are indeed gen- 
erally timorous and fearful, suspicious and distrustful things, seems to 
appear plainly from their building all their politics, civil societies, and 
justice (improperly so called), upon that only foundation of fear and 
distrust. 

But the grand error of the Atheists here is this, that they suppose 
the Deity, according to the sense of the generality of mankind, to be 
nothing but a mormo, bug-bear, or terriculum, an affrightful, hurtful, 
and most undesirable thing: whereas men every where invoke the De- 
ity in their straits and difficulties for aid and assistance, looking up- 
on it as exorable and placable; and by their trust and confidence in it, 
acknowledge its goodness and benignity. Synesius affirms, that though 
men were otherwise much divided in their opinions, yet ayadoy tov 
Osoy Yuvovow Unaytses UavtazoU xol copot xai e&cogor, they all every 
where, both wise and unwise, agree in this, that God is to be praised, 
as one who is good and benign. 

If among the Pagans there were any who understood that proverbi- 
al speech, pPovegor 10 Jayudrioy, in the worst sense, as if God Almighty 
were of an envious and spiteful nature ;—these were certainly but a 
few ill-natured men, who therefore drew a picture of the Deity accord- 
ing to their own likeness. For the proverb, in that sense, was dis- 
claimed and cried down by all the wiser Pagans; as Aristotle, who af- 
firmed the poets to have lied in this, as well as they did in many other 
things; and Plutarch,? who taxeth Herodotus for insinuating 10 dsioy 
nav pIovegoy te xo tagaywdss, the Deity universally (that is, all the 
gods) to be of an envious and vexatious or spiteful disposition ;—where- 
as himself appropriated this only to that evil demon or principle assert- 
ed by him, as appeareth from the life of P. Aimilius,® written by him, 
where he affirmeth, not that 10 Deiov név gdovegor, the Deity univer- 





1 De Regno, p. 9. (oper. edit. Petavii.) 

2 Metaph. lib. i. cap. 2. (p. 263. tom. iv. oper.) outs t0 Séiov pIovegoy 
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sally was of an envious nature :—but, that there is a certain deity or 
demon, whose proper task it is, to bring down all great and over-swell- 
ing human prosperity, and so to temper every man’s life, that none may 
be happy in this world, sincerely and unmixedly, without a check of 
adversity ;—which is, as if a Christian should ascribe it to the devil. 
And Plato! plainly declares the reason of God’s making the world at 
first, to have been no other than this, &ya%0¢ 7jr, ayada 08 otdeic megt 
ovdevos ovdénote évyiyvetas pFovos; because he was good, and there is 
no manner of envy in that which is good.—F rom whence he also con- 
cluded, zavte ot wahiota é30vdn In yevioFar naganiijow avto, that God 
therefore willed all things should be made most like himself ;—that is, 
after the best manner. But the true meaning of that ill-languaged 
proverb seems, at first, to have been no other, than what, besides He- 
siod, the Scripture itself also attributes to God Almighty, that he affect- 
eth to humble and abase the pride of men, and to pull down all high, 
towering and lofty things, whether as noxious and hurtful to the men 
themselves, or as in some sense invidious to him, and derogatory from 
his honor, who alone ought to be exalted, and no flesh to glory before 
him. And there hath been so much experience of such a thing as this 
in the world, that the Epicurean poet himself could not but confess, 
that there was some hidden force or power, which seemed to have a 
spite to all over-swelling greatnesses, and affect to cast contempt and 
scorn upon the pride of men; 


2 Usque adeo res humanas vis abdita quedam 
Obterit, et pulchros fasces, sevasque secures, 
Proculcare, ac ludibrio sibi habere videtur. 


Where he plainly reeled and staggered in his Atheism, or else was in- 
deed a Theist, but knew it not; it being certain, that there can be no 
such force as this, “in regno atomorum,” inthe reign or empire of 
senseless atoms.—And as for those among Christians, who make such 
a horrid representation of God Almighty, as one who created far the 
greatest part of mankind, for no other end or design, but only this, that 
he might recreate and delight himself in their eternal torments ; these 
also do but transcribe or copy out their own ill-nature, and then read 
it in the Deity; the Scripture declaring on the contrary, that God is 
love. Nevertheless these very persons, in the mean time, dearly hug 
and embrace God Almighty in their own conceit, as one that is fondly 





1 In Timeo, cap. xiv. p. 237. edit. Fabricii. 
2 Lamb. 503. (lib. v. ver. 1232.) 
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good, kind, and gracious to themselves ;,he having fastened his affec- 
tions upon their very persons, without any consideration of their dispo- 
sitions or qualifications. 

It is true, indeed, that religion is often expressed in the Scripture 
by the fear of God, and fear hath been said to be “ prima mensura De- 
itatis,” the first measure of the Divinity in us,—or the first impression 
that religion makes upon men in this obnoxious and guilty state, before 
they have arrived to the true love of God and righteousness. But this 
religious fear is not a fear of God, as a mere arbitrary omnipotent Be- 
ing, much less as hurtful and mischievous (which could not be disjoined 
from hatred); but an awful regard of him, as of one who is essentially 
just, and as well a punisher of vice and wickedness, as a rewarder of 
virtue ; Lucretius himself, when he describes this religious fear of men, 
confessing it to be conjoined with a conscience of their duty, or to in- 
clude the same within itself; 


1 Tune populi gentesque tremunt, etc. 
Ne quod ob admissum foeede dictumve superbe, 
Poenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adactum. 


And this is the sense of the generality of mankind, that there being a 
natural difference of good and evil moral, there is an impartial justice 
in the Deity, which presideth over the same, and inclines it as well to 
punish the wicked, as to reward the virtuous: Epicurus® himself ac- 
knowledging thus much, ev xoi usyiotas BliBas otovtar, toig xaxoig éx 
Seay énayso Far, nul wpelsiag toig ayadoic, Theists suppose, that there 
are both great evils inflicted upon the wicked from the gods ; and also 
great rewards by them bestowed upon the good.—And this fear of God 
is not only beneficial to mankind in general, by repressing the growth 
of wickedness, but also wholesome and salutary to those very persons 
themselves, that are thus religiously affected, it being preservative of 
them both from moral evils, and likewise from the evils of punishment 
consequent thereupon. This is the true and genuine fear of religion, 
which when it degenerates into a dark kind, of jealous and suspicious 
fear of God Almighty, either as a hurtful, or as a mere arbitrary and ty- 
rannical Being, then is it looked upon as the vice or extreme of religion, 
and distinguished from it by that name of deovdo.poria, superstition. — 
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Thus is the character of a superstitious man given by Plutarch,! o%eras 
Dsovs sive, Auangots 0é xat Blafeoors, that he thinks there are gods; but 
that they are noxious and hurtful; and aveyzy xai uioeiy tov devoWoiuo- 
vu, xa poSsioFoas tos Feovs, a superstitious man must needs hate God, as 
well as fear him.—“ The true fear of God (as the son of Sirach? speaks) 
is the beginning of his love, and faith is the beginning of cleaving to 
him.” As if he should have said, The first entrance into religion isan 
awful regard to God as the punisher of vice; the second step forwards 
therein is faith or confidence in God, whereby men rely upon him for 
good, and cleave to him; and the top and perfection of all religion is 
the love of God above all, as the most amiable Being. Christianity, 
the best of religions, recommendeth faith to us, as the inlet or intro- 
duction into all true and ingenuous piety ; for ‘he that cometh to 
God, must not only believe that he is, but also that he is a rewarder of 
those that seek him.” Which faith is better defined in the Scripture 
than by any scholastic, to be the substance of things (that are to be) 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen ; that is, a confident _ 
persuasion of things that fall not under sight (because they are either 
invisible or future), and which also are to be hoped for. So that re- 
ligious fear consisteth well with faith, and faith is near of kin to hope, 
and the result of both faith and hope is love; which faith, hope and 
love, do all suppose an essential goodness in the Deity. God is such a 
being, a if he were not, were of all things whatsoever most to be 
wished for; it being indeed no way desirable (as that noble Emperor 
concluded) for a man to live in a world void of a God and providence. 
He that believes a God, believes all that good and perfection in the 
universe which his heart can possibly wish or desire. It is the interest 
of none, that there should be no God, but only of such wretched per- 
sons as have abandoned their first and only true interests of being 
good, and friends to God, and are desperately resolved upon ways of 
wickedness. 

The reason why the Atheists do thus grossly mistake the notion of 
God, and conceive of him differently from the generality of mankind, 
as a thing which is only to be feared, and must consequently be hated, 
is from nothing but their own vice and ill-nature. For, first, their vice 
so far from blinding them, as to make them think, that the moral dif- 
ferences of good and evil have no foundation in nature, but only in 
Jaw or arbitrary constitution (which law is contrary to nature, nature 
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which hinders them of their true liberty and chief good, so must they 
needs interpret the severity of the Deity so much spoken of against 
wickedness, to be nothing else but cruelty and arbitrary tyranny. 
Again, it is a wretched ill-natured maxim, which these Atheists have, 
that there is “ nulla naturalis charitas,” no natural charity,—but that 
1** omnis benevolentia oritur ex imbecillitate et metu,” all benevolence 
ariseth only from imbecility and fear ;—that is, from being either ob- 
noxious to another’s power, or standing in need of his help. So that 
all that is now called love and friendship amongst men, is, according 
to these, really nothing, but either a crouching under another’s power, 
whom they cannot resist, or else “‘ mercatura quedam utilitatum,” a 
certain kind of merchandizing for utilities And thus does Cotta in 
Cicero! declare their sense; ‘‘ Ne homines quidem censetis, nisi 
imbecilli essent, futuros beneficos aut benignos;’ You conceive that 
no man wouldgbe any way beneficent or benevolent to another, were it 
not for his,imbecility or indigence.—But as for God Almighty, these 
Atheists fconclude, that upon the supposition of his existence, there 
could not be so much as this spurious love or benevolence in him 
neither towards any thing: because by reason of his absolute and irre- 
sistible power, he would neither stand in need of any thing, and be de- 
void of all fear. Thus the forementioned Cotta :! ‘‘ Quid est prestan- 
tius bonitate et beneficentia? Qua cum carere Deum vultis, nemi- 
nem Deo nec Deum nec hominem carum, neminem ab eo amari vultis. 
Ita fit, ut non modo homines a diis, sed ipsi dii inter se ab aliis alii 
negligantur.” What is there more excellent than goodness and be- 
neficence ? which when you will needs have God to be utterly devoid 
of, you suppose that neither any God nor man is dear to the supreme 
God, or beloved of him. From whence it will follow, that not only 
men are neglected by the gods, but also the gods among themselves 
are neglected by one another.—Accordingly a late pretender to politics, 
who in this manner discards all natural justice and charity, determines 
concerning God, *“‘ Regnandi et puniendi eos, qui leges suas violant, 
jus Deo esse a sola potentia irresistibili ;” that he has no other right of 
reigning over men, and of punishing those who transgress his laws, but 
only from his irresistible power.— Which indeed is all one as to say, 
that God has no right at all of ruling over mankind, and imposing com- 
mands upon them, but what he doth in this kind, he doth it only by 
force and power, right and sonal (or aii we pints very different fhings 
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from one another, and there being no jus or right without natural jus- 
tice ; so that the word right is here only abused. And consentaneous- 
ly hereunto the same writer further adds, “ si jus regnandi habeat De- 
us ab omnipotentia sua, manifestum est obligationem ad prestandam 
ipsi obedientiam incumbere hominibus propter imbecillitatem ;” that if 
God’s right of commanding be derived only from his omnipotence, 
then it is manifest that men’s obligations to obey him lie upon them 
only from their imbecility.—Or, as it is further explained by him, 
““homines ideo Deo subjectos esse, quia omnipotentes non sunt, aut 
quia ad resistendum satis virium non habent;” that men are therefore 
only subject to God, because they are not omnipotent, or have not suf- 
ficient power to resist him.—Thus do we see plainly how the Atheists, 
by reason of their vice and ill-nature (which make them deny all natu- 
ral justice and honesty, all natural charity and benevolence), transform 
the Deity into a monstrous shape ; such an omnipotent Being, as, if he 
were, could have nothing neither of justice in him, nor of benevolence 
towards his creatures ; and whose only right or authority of command- 
ing them would be his irresistible power; whom his creatures could 
not place any. hope, trust, or confidence in, nor have any other obliga- 
tion to obey, than that of fear and necessity, proceeding from their im- 
becility, or inability to resist him. And such a Deity as this is indeed 
a mormo or bug-bear, a most formidable and affrightful thing. 

But all this is nothing but the Atheist’s false imagination, true re- 
ligion representing a most comfortable prospect of things from the De- 
ity ; whereas on the contrary, the atheistic scene of things is dismal, 
hopeless and forlorn, that there should be no other good, than what de- 
pends upon things wholly out of our own power, the momentary grati- 
fication of our insatiate appetites, and the perpetual pouring into a 
“‘ dollium pertusum,” a perforated and leaking, vessel :—that ourselves 
should be but a congeries of atoms, upon the dissolution of whose com- 
pages our life should vanish into nothing, and all our hope perish: that 
there should be no providence over us, nor any kind and ?good-natured 
being above to tse care of us, there being nothing without us but dead 
and senseless matter. ‘True, indeed, there could be no spiteful design 
in senseless atoms, or a dark unconscious nature. Upon which ac- 
count, Plutarch? would grant, that even this atheistic hypothesis itself, 
as bad as it is, were, notwithstanding, to be preferred before that of an 
omnipotent, spiteful, and malicious being (if there can be any such hy- 
pothesis as ry a monarchy of the Pb siasnrt evil ph presen. Teigning 
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all alone over the world, without any cor-rival, and having an undis- 
turbed empire. Nevertheless it is certain also, that there could be no 
faith nor hope neither in these senseless atoms, both necessarily and 
fortuitously moved, no more than there could be faith and hope in a 
whirlwind, or in a tempestuous sea, whose merciless waves are inexo- 
rable, and deaf to all cries and supplications. For which reason Epi- 
curus! himself confessed,® that it was better to give credit to the fable 
of gods (as he calls it), than to serve the atheistic fate, or that material 
necessity of all things, introduced by those atheistic philosophers, Leu- 
cippus and Democritus: xosittoy 7» 16 meQh Gedy UVTI xaraxohovFsiy, 7 
Th TAY PVOLKGY siuaoueyn*® 6 wey yoo éknidn MaQaLTiCEWS Unoygage Feav 
Ove tuugs' 4 68 anagatrntoy exer tiv avayxny’ Because there is hopes, 
that the gods may be prevailed with by worship and prayer ; but the 
other (necessity) is altogether deaf and inexorable—And though Epi- 
curus thought to mend the matter, and make the atheistic hypothesis 
more tolerable, by introducing into it (contrary to the tenor of those 
principles) liberty of will in men; yet this, being not a power over 
things without us, but ourselves only, could alter the case very little. 
Epicurus himself was in a panic fear, lest the frame of heaven should 
sometime upon a sudden crack, and tumble about his ears, and this for- 
tuitous compilement of atoms be dissolved into a chaos; 


3 








Tria talia texta 
Una dies dabit exitio; multosque per annos 
Sustentata ruet moles et machina mundi. 


And what comfort could his liberty of will then afford him, who placed 
his happiness in security from all external evils? Téhog tov wy vouile 
Seovs, un pofsioFou (saith Plutarch) :4 The Atheistic design in shaking 
off the belief of a God, was to be without fear; but by means hereof, 
they framed such a system of things to themselves, as under which{they 
could not have the least hope, faith, or confidence. ‘Thus running 
from fear did they plunge themselves into fear; for they, who are with- 
out hope, can never be free from fear. Endless of necessity must the 
fears and anxieties of those men be, who shake off that one fear of God 
that would only preserve them from evil, and have no faith nor hope in 
them. ~Wherefore we might conclude upon better grounds than the. 
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in nature nor in reason) springs first from the imposture of fear. For 
the faith of religion being the substance or confidence of such things 
not seen as are to be hoped for; atheistic infidelity must needs on the 
contrary, be a certain heavy diffidence, despondence, and misgiving of 
mind, or a timorous distrust and disbelief of good to be hoped for, be- 
yond the reach of sense; namely, of an invisible being omnipotent, that 
exerciseth a just, kind, and gracious providence, over all those who 
commit their ways to him, with an endeavor to please him, both here 
in this life and after death. But vice, or the love of Jawless liberty, 
prevailing over such disbelieving persons, makes them by degrees more 
and more desirous, that there should be no God ; that is, no such hin- 
derer of their liberty; and to count it a happiness to be freed from the 
__ fear of him, whose justice (if it were) they must needs be obnoxious to. 
ee © And now have we made it evident, that these Atheists, who make 
at “religion and the belief of a God to proceed from the imposture of fear, 

, an do first of all disguise the Deity, and put a monstrous, horrid, and af- 
frightful vizard upon it, transforming it into such a thing, as can only 
be feared and hated ; and then do they conclude concerning it (as well 
indeed they may), that there is no such thing as this really existing in 
nature, but that it is only a mormo or bug-bear, raised up by men’s fear 
and fancy. Of the two, it might better be said, that the opinion of a 
God sprung from men’s hope of good, than from fear of evil; but really 
it springs neither from hope nor fear (however in different circumstances 
it raises both these passions in our minds); nor is it the imposture of 
any passion, but that whose belief is supported and sustained by the 
strongest and clearest reason, as shall be declared in due place. But 
the sense of a Deity often preventing ratiocination in us, and urging it- 
self more immediately upon us, it is certain, that there is also, besides a 
rational belief thereof, a natural prolepsis or anticipation in the minds 
of men concerning it, which, by Aristotle, is called Mavteia, a vatici- 
nation. 

Thus have we sufficiently confuted the first atheistic pretence to 
solve the phenomenon of religion, and the belief of a God, so generally 
entertained, from the imposture of fear. We come now to the second, 
That it proceeded from the ignorance of causes also, or men’s want'of 
philosophy; they being prone, by reason of their innate curiosity, 
where they find no causes to make or feign them; and from their fear, 
in the absence of natural and necessary causes, to imagine supernatural 
and Divine; this also affording them a handsome cover and pretext for 
their ignorance: for which cause these Atheists stick not to affirm of 
God Almighty, what some philosophers do of occult qualities, that he is 
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but “ perfugium et asylum ignorantiz,” a refuge and shelter for men’s 
ignorance ;—that is, in plain and dow nright language, the mere sanctu- 
ary of fools. 

And these two things are here commonly joined together by these 
Atheists, both fear, and ignorance of causes, as which jointly concur in 
the production of Theism; because as the fear of children raises up 
bug-bears, especially in the dark, so do they suppose in like manner 
the fear of men, in the darkness of their ignorance of causes especially, 
to raise up the mormo, spectre, or phantasm of a God; which is thus 
intimated by the Epicurean poet,! | 








Omnia cecis 
In tenebris metuunt. 


And accordingly Democritus? gave this account of the original Theism 


or religion, OowrtEs To év Tor Herang are morFysocto Ob moAaLor THY div Fgos— 
mov, xuSumeg Boovtac xob dotonmes Pi) HEQUUYOUS, qaiov Te xot cEhyyns éx— 
Asiwesc, @Osyuatovyto Feovs oiduevos TOUTwWY witious ; that when in old times’ 
men observed strange and affrightful things in the meteors and the 
heaven, as thunder, lightning, thunderbolts, and eclipses, they not 
knowing the causes thereof, and being terrified thereby, presently im- 
puted them to the gods.—And Epicurus declares this to have been the 
reason, why he took such great pains in the study of physiology, that, 
by finding out the natural and necessary causes of things, he might be 
able to free both himself and others from the terror of a God, which 
would otherwise invade and assault them; the importunity of men’s 
minds, whenever they are at a loss for natural causes, urging them so 
much with the fear, suspicion, and jealousy, of a Deity. 

Wherefore the Atheists thus dabbling in physiology, and finding out 
as they conceive, material and mechanical causes for some of the phe- 
nomena of nature, and especially such for them as the unskilful vulgar 
sometimes impute to God himself, when they can prove eclipses (for 
example) to be no miracles, and render it probable that thunder is not 
the voice of God Almighty himself, as it were roaring above in the 
heavens, merely to affright and amaze poor mortals, and make them 
quake and tremble ; and that thunderbolts are not there flung by his 
own hands, as the direful messengers of his wrath and displeasure ; 
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they presently conclude triumphantly thereupon concerning nature or 
matter, that it doth 


1 [psa sua per se, sponte, omnia Diis agere expers, 


do all things alone of itself without a God.—But we shall here make it 
appear in a few instances, as briefly as we may, that philosophy and the 
true knowledge of causes, leads to God ; and. that Atheism is nothing 
but ignorance of causes and of philosophy. 

For, first, no Atheist, who derives all from senseless atoms, or mat- 
ter, is able to assign any cause at all of himself, or give any true ac- 
count of the original of his own soul or mind, it being utterly incon- 
ceivable and impossible, that soul and mind, sense, reason, and under- 
standing, should ever arise from irrational and senseless matter, how- 
ever modified ; or result from atoms, devoid of all manner of qualities, 
that is, from mere magnitude, figure, site, and motion of parts: for 
though it be indeed absurd to say (as these Atheists allege) that 
laughing and crying things are made out of laughing and crying 
principles, 


2 Et ridere potest non ex ridentibu’ factus, 


yet does it not therefore follow, that sensitive and rational beings might 
result from a composition of irrational and senseless atoms ; which, ac- 
cording to the Democritic hypothesis, have nothing in them but magni- 
tude, figure, site, and motion, or rest, because laughing and crying are 
motions, which result from the mechanism of human bodies,.in such a 
manner organized; but sense and understanding are ;neither local mo- 
tion, nor mechanism. And the case will be the very same, both in the 
Anaximandrian or Hylopathian, and in the Stratonic or Hylozoic Athe- 
ism; because sense and conscious understanding could no‘‘more re- 
sult, either from those qualities of heat and cold, moist and dry, con- 
tempered together ; or from the mere organization of inanimate and 
senseless matter, than it could from the 


3 Concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figure, 


of atoms devoid of all manner of qualities. Had there} been once 
nothing but senseless matter, fortuitously moved, there could’ never 








1 Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 1091. 
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have emerged into being any soul or mind, sense or understanding ; 
because no effect can possibly transcend the perfection of its ‘cause. 
Wherefore Atheists, supposing themselves, and all souls and minds, to 
have sprung from stupid and senseless matter, and all that wisdom, 
which is any where in the world, both political and philosophical, to be 
the result of mere fortune and chance, must needs be concluded to be 
grossly ignorant of causes: which had they not been, they could never 
have been Atheists. So that ignorance of causes is the seed, not of 
Theism, but of Atheism; true philosophy, and the knowledge of the 
cause of ourselves, leading necessarily to a Deity. 

Again, Atheists are ignorant of the cause of motion in bodies also ; 
by which, notwithstanding, they suppose all things to be done; that is, 
they are never able to solve this phenomenon so long as they are Athe- 
ists, and acknowledge no other substance besides matter or body. For, 
first, it is undeniably certain, that motion is not essential to all body, as 
such, because then no particles of matter could ever rest ; and conse- 
quently there could have been no generation, nor no such mundane 
system produced as this is, which requires a certain proportionate com- 
mixture of motion and rest; no sun, nor moon, nor earth, nor bodies of 
animals ; since there could be no coherent consistency of any thing, 
when all things fluttered and were in continual separation and divul- 
sion from one another. Again, it is certain likewise, that matter or 
body, as such, hath no power of moving itself freely or spontaneously 
neither, by will or appetite; both because the same inconvenience 
would from hence ensue likewise, and because the phenomena or ap- 
pearances do plainly evince the contrary. And as for that prodigious- 
ly absurd paradox of some few hylozoic Atheists, that all matter, as 
such, and therefore every smallest particle thereof, hath not only life es- 
sentially belonging to it, but also perfect wisdom and knowledge, to- 
gether with appetite, and self-moving power, though without animal 
sense or consciousness : this, I say, will be elsewhere in due place fur- 
ther confuted. But the generality of the ancient Atheists, that is, the 
Anaximandrians and Democritics, attributed no manner of life to mat- 
ter, as such; and therefore could ascribe no voluntary or spontaneous 
motion to the same, but fortuitous only; according to that of the Epi- 
curean poet! already cited, 


Nam certe neque consilio, primordia rerum 
Ordine se queque, atque sagaci mente locarunt ; 
Nec quos queque darent motus pepigere profecto. 


' Lib. i. ver. 1020. 
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Wherefore these Democritics, as Aristotle somewhere! iniimates, were 
able to assign no other cause of motion, than only this, That one body 
moved another from eternity infinitely, so that there was no mg@zor x- 
vovy, no first unmoved mover,—ever to be found ; because there is no 
beginning nor first in eternity. From whence probably, that doctrine 
of some atheistic Stoics in Alex. Aphrodisius? was derived, That there 
is no first in the rank and order of causes.—In the footsteps of which 
philosophers a modern writer seemeth to have trodden, when declaring 
himself after this manner ;? “Si quis ab effectu quocunque, ad causam 
ejus immediatam, atque inde ad remotiorem, ac sic perpetuo ratiocina- 
tione ascenderit, non tamen in eternum procedere poterit, sed defati- 
gatus aliquando deficiet.”” If any one will from whatsoever effect as- 
cend upwards to its immediate cause, and from thence to a remoter, 
and so onwards perpetually, in his ratiocination ; yet shall he never be 
able to hold on through all eternity ; but at length being quite tired out 
with his journey, be forced to desist, or give over.—Which seems to be 
all one as if he should have said, one thing moved or caused another 
infinitely from eternity, in which there being no beginning, there is 
consequently no first mover or cause to be reached unto. But this in- 
finite progress of these Democritics, in the order of causes, and their 
shifting off the cause of motion, from one thing to another without end 
or beginning, was rightly understood by Aristotle,* to be indeed the 
assigning of no cause of motion at all, sig @egor siow, si ute toto KOTO 
vow xwovy moatoy, they acknowledging (saith he) no first mover ac- 
cording to nature, must needs make an idle progress infinitely ;—that 
is, in the language of this philosopher, assign no cause at all of motion. 
Epicurus therefore, to mend the matter, though according to the princi- 
ples of the atomic physiology, he discarded all other qualities, yet did he 
notwithstanding admit this one quality of gravity or ponderosity in 
atoms, pressing them continually downwards in infinite space. In 
which, as nothing could be more absurd or unphilosophical than to 
make upwards and downwards in infinite space, or a gravity tending to 
no centre, nor place of rest; so did he not assign any cause of motion 
neither, but only in effect affirm, the atoms therefore to tend down- 
wards, because they did so ; a quality of gravity, signifying only an en- 
deavor to tend downwards, but why or wherefore, nobody knows. And 


1 Vide Physic. lib. viii. cap. i. § 3. p. 796. tom. i. oper. et § 27. p. 579. 
2 Alex. Aph. lib. de Fato, p. (§ 25. p. 118. edit. Lond.) 

3 Hobbes, Elem. Philosopb. part iv. cap. xxvi. p. 204. 

4 Physic. Auscultat. lib. vii. cap. ii. p. 365. tom. i. oper. 
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it is all one asif Epicurus should have said, that atoms moved down- 
wards by an occult quality, he either betaking himself to this as an 
asylum, a sanctuary, or refuge, for his ignorance ; or else indeed, more 
absurdly, making his very ignorance itself (disguised under that name 
of a quality) to be the cause of motion. Thus the Atheists universally 
either assigned no cause at all for motion, as the Anaximandrians and 
Democritics ; or else no true one, as the Hylozoists ; when, to avoid in- 
corporeal substance, they would venture to attribute perfect under- 
standings, appetite or will, and self-moving power, to all senseless mat- 
ter whatsoever. But since it appears plainly, that matter or body can- 
not move itself, either the motion of all bodies must have no manner of 
cause; or else must there of necessity be some other substance besides 
body, such as is self-active and hylarchical, or hath a natural power of 
ruling over matter. Upon which latter account Plato rightly deter- 
mined, that cogitation, which is self-activity or autokinesy, was, in or- 
der of nature, before the local motion of body, which is heterokinesy. 
Though motion considered passively in bodies, or taken for their 
translation, or change of distance and place, be indeed a corporeal 
thing, or a mode of those bodies themselves moving; yet, as it is con- 
sidered actively for the vis movens, that active force, which causes this 
translation, or change of place, so is it an incorporeal thing; the ener- 
gy of a self-active substance upon that sluggish matter or body, which 
cannot at all move itself. Wherefore, in the bodies of animals, the true 
and proper cause of motion, or the determination thereof at least, is not 
the matter itself organized, but the soul either as cogitative, or plasticly 
self-active, vitally united thereunto, and naturally ruling over it; But 
in the whole world it is either God himself, originally impressing a cer- 
tain quantity of motion upon the matter of the universe, and constantly 
conserving the same, according to that of the Scripture,! “In him we 
live and move” (which seems to have been the sense also of that noble 
Agrigentine poet and philosopher,? when he described God to be only 
“a pure or holy mind, that with swift thoughts agitates the whole 
world’’) ; or else it is instrumentally an inferior created spirit, soul, or 
life of nature ; that is, a subordinate hylarchical principle, which hath 
a power of moving matter regularly, according to the direction of a su- 
perior perfect Mind. And thus do we see again, that ignorance of 
causes is the seed of Atheism, and not of Theism; no Atheists being 





1 Acts 17: 28. 


2 Empedocles, cujus duos versus vide apund Ammonium Comm. in li- 
brum Aristot. weg “Eounvetas, p. 107. edit. Aldine. 
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able to assign a true cause of motion, the knowledge whereof plainly 
leadeth to a God. 

Furthermore, those Atheists, who acknowledge no other principle 
of things but senseless matter fortuitously moved, must needs be ignorant 
also of the cause of that grand phenomenon, called by Aristotle, the 

tot zat xakoc, the well and fit in nature ;—that is, of the most artifi- 
cial frame of the whole mundane system in general, and of the bodies 
of animals in particular, together with the conspiring harmony of all. 
For they, who boasted themselves able to give natural causes of all things 
whatsoever, without a God, can give no other cause at all of this phe- 
nomenon, but only that the world happened by chance to be thus made 
as itis. Now, they who make fortune and chance to be the only cause 
of this so admirable phenomenon, the most regular’and artificial frame 
and harmony of the universe, they either make the mere absence and 
want of a cause, to be a cause, fortune and chance being nothing else 
but the absence or want of an intending cause; or else do they make 
their own ignorance of a cause, and they know not how, to be a cause ; 
as the author of the Leviathan! interprets the meaning hereof: “‘ Many 
times (saith he) men put for cause of natural events their own igno- 
rance, but disguised in other words; as when they say, that fortune is 
the cause of things contingent; that is, of things whereof they know 
no cause.” Or they affirm against all reason, one contrary to be the 
cause of another, as confusion to be the cause of order, pulchritude, and 
harmony ; chance and fortune, to be the cause of art and skill; folly 
and nonsense, the cause of the most wise and regular contrivance : 
or lastly, they deny it to have any cause at all, since they deny an in- 
tending cause, and there cannot possibly be any other cause of artifi- 
cialness and conspiring harmony, than mind and wisdom, counsel and 
contrivance. 

But because the Atheists here make some pretences for this their 
ignorance, we shall not conceal any of them, but bring them all to 
light; to the end that we may discover their weakness and foolery. 
First, therefore, they pretend, that the world is not so artificially and 
well made, but that it might have been made much better, and that 
there are many faults and flaws to be found therein ; from whence they 
would infer, that it was not made by a perfect God, he being supposed 
by Theists to be no bungler, but a perfect Mind, or a Being infinitely 
good and wise, who therefore should have made all things for the best. 

But this tie ‘ere set down fy he itself, as a twelfth atheistic ob- 
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jection against a Deity, we must reserve the confutation thereof for its 
‘proper place. Only we shall observe thus much here by the way ; that 
those Theists of later times, who, either because they fancy a mere ar- 
bitrary Deity ; or because their faith in the Divine Goodness is but 
weak ; or because they judge of things according to their own private 
appetites and selfish passions, and not with a free uncaptivated univer- 
sality of mind, and an impartial regard to the good of the whole; or be- 
cause they look only upon the present scene of things, and take not 
the future into consideration, nor have a comprehensive view of the 
whole plot of Divine Providence together ; or lastly, because we mor- 
tals do all stand upon too low a ground, to take a commanding view 
and prospect upon the whole frame of things; and our shallow under- 
standings are not able to fathom the depths of Divine wisdom, nor trace 
all the methods and designs of Providence; grant, that the world might 
have been made much better than now it is; which indeed is all one 
as to say, that it is not well made: these neotoric Christians (I say) 
seem hereby to give a much greater advantage to the Atheists, than 
the Pagan Theists themselves heretofore did, who stood their ground, 
and generously maintained against them, that Mind being the maker 
of all things, and not fortune or chance, nor arbitrary self-will, and ir- 
rational humor omnipotent, the to Sédtotoy, that which is absolutely 
the best in every case, so far as the necessity of things would admit, and 
in compliance with the good of the whole, was the measure and rule 
both of nature and Providence. 

Again, the atomic Atheists further allege, that though there be 
many things in the world, which serve well for uses, yet it does not at 
all follow, that therefore they were made intentionally and designedly 
for those uses ; because, though things happen by chance to be so or 
so made, yet may they serve for something or other afterward, and 
have their several uses consequent. Wherefore all the things of na- 
ture happened (say they) by chance to be so made as they are, and 
their several uses notwithstanding were consequent, or following there- 
upon. Thus the Epicurean poet: 


1 





Nil ideo natum est in corpore, ut uti 
Possemus, sed quod natum est id procreat usum. 


Nothing in man’s body was made out of design for any use; but all 
the several parts thereof, happening to be so made as they are, their 
uses were consequent thereupon.—In like manner the old atheistic 
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” a rial or chanical necessity, thin and sharp, by means whereof they 
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. 4 became fit for cutting ; but the jaw-teeth thick and broad, whereby 
ey became useful for the grinding of food. But neither of them were 
intended to be such, for the sake of these uses, but happened by chance 
only. nd the like concerning all the other parts of the body, which 
seem to be naan ends.—Accordingly the same Aristotle represents _ 
re sense of those ancient Atheists, concerning the other parts of the 
: —* or things of nature, that they were all likewise made such, 
by the necessity of material (or mechanical) motions undirected, and 
yet had nevertheless their several uses consequent upon this their acci- 
dental structure. Ti xwAvec tv iow uy Even TOU noreiv, und OT» BEATE= 
ov, alk womeg Ver O Zevs, oUx ONWS TOY GitoY asian, UAL &F Kvayuns, etc. 
What hinders but that nature might act without any respect to ends 
or good and better, as Jupiter, or the heaven, raineth not intentionally — 
to make the corn grow, but from necessity ? because the vapors being 
raised up into the middle region, and there refrigerated and condensed, me 
must needs descend down again in the form of water. But this hap- Ps 
pens by mere chance, and without any intention, that the grain is- a. 
made to grow theres ; as the contrary sometimes happens by the ex- 
cess of it. | 
But to this we aay, that though a thing, that happens accidentally 
to be so or so made, may afterward, notwithstanding, prove often ser- 
viceable for some use or other: yet, when any thing consisteth of 
many parts, that are all artificially proportioned together, and with 
much curiosity accommodated one to another, any one of which parts 
having been wanting, or otherwise in the least placed and disposed of, 

. would have rendered the whole altogether inept for such a use; then 
may we well conclude it not to have been made by chance, but by 
counsel and design, intentionally, for such uses. As, for example, the 
eye, whose structure and fabric consisting of many parts (humors and 
membranes), is so artificially composed, no reasonable person, who 
considers the whole anatomy thereof, and the curiosity of its structure, 
can think otherwise of it, but that it was made out of design for the use of 
seeing ; and did not happen accidentally to be so made, and then the 
use of seeing follow ; as the Epicurean poet would fain persuade us, 
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You are by all means to take heed of entertaining that so dangerous 
opinion (to Atheism), that eyes were made for the sake of seeing, and 
ears for the sake of hearing.—But for a man to think, that not only 
eyes happened to be so made, and the use of seeing unintended fol- abi 
lowed ; but also, that in all the same animals, ears happened to be so 
made too, and the use of hearing followed them; and a mouth and 
tongue happened to be so made likewise, and the use of eating, and (in 
men) of speaking, was also accidentally consequent thereupon ; and _ 
‘feet were in the same animals made by chance too, and the use of xe 
walking followed ; and hands made in them by chance also, upon which 
“so many necessary uses depend ; besides innumerable other parts of the 
body, both similar and organical, none of which could have been want- 
ing, without rendering the whole inept or useless: I say, to think, that 
all these things should happen by chance to be thus made in every one 
and the same animal, and not designed by mind or counsel, that they 
‘might jointly concur and contribute to the good of the whole; this ar- 
‘gues the greatest insensibility of mind imaginable. But this absurd 
and ridiculous conceit hath been long since so industriously confuted, 
_and the folly thereof manifested by that learned Pagan philosopher and 
physician, Galen, in his book of the Use of Parts, that it would be alto- 
_ gether superfluous to insist any more upon it.” 
‘Wherefore, that the former teeth are made thin and sharp, and the 
jaw-teeth thick and broad, by chance only, and not for use, was one of 
the Democritic dotages ; as also, that nothing in the clouds and mete- 
ors was intended for the good of this habitable earth, within whose at- 
mosphere they are contained, but all proceeded from material and me- 
chanical necessity. Which conceit, though Cartesius seem to have 
written higwhole book of Meteors in favor of, he beginning it with 
the derision of those, who “ seat God in the clouds, and imagine his 
hands to be employed in opening and shutting the cloisters of the 
winds, in sprinkling the flowers with dews, and thunder-striking the 
tops of mountains ;” and closing his discourse with this boast, that he 
had now made it manifest, that there was no need to fly to miracles 
(that is, to bring in a God upon the stage) to solve those phenomena ; 
yet were it easy enough to demonstrate the defectiveness of those his 
mechanical undertakings in sundry particulars, and to evince that all 
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those things could not be carried on with such constant regularity, by 
mere fortuitous mechanism, without any superior principle to guide and 
steer them. Nevertheless, we acknowledge, that God and nature do 
things every where, in the most frugal and compendious way, and with 
the least operoseness; and therefore that the mechanical powers are 
not rejected, but taken in, so far as they could comply servicea- 
bly with the intellectual model and platform; but still so, as that all is 
supervised by one understanding and intending Cause, and nothing 
passes without his approbation, who, when either those mechanic pow- 
ers fall short, or the stubborn necessity of matter proves uncompliant, 
does overrule the same, and supply the defects thereof, by that which is 
vital; and that without setting his own hands immediately to every 
work too, there being a subservient minister under him, an artificial 
nature, which, as an Archeus of the whole world, governs the fluctua- 
ting mechanism thereof, and does all things faithfully, for ends and pur- 
poses, intended by its director. 

But our atomic Atheists still further allege, that though it might 
well seem strange, that matter fortuitously moved, should at the very first 
jump, fall into such a regular frame as this is, having so many aptitudes 
for uses, so many correspondences between several things, and such an 
agreeing harmony in the whole; yet ought it not to seem a jot strange, 
if atoms, by motion, making all possible combinations and contextures, 
and trying all manner of conclusions and experiments, should, after in- 
numerable other freaks, and discongruous forms produced, in length of 
time fall into such a system as this is. Wherefore they affirm, that this 
earth of ours, at first, brought forth divers monstrous and irregular 
shapes of animals ; 


1 Orba pedum partim, manuum viduata vicissim ; 
Multa sine ore etiam, sine voltu cca reperta. 


Some without feet, some without hands, some with a mouth and face, 
some wanting fit muscles and nerves for the motion of their members. 
—And the old philosophic Atheists were so frank and lavish herein, 
that they stuck not to affirm, amongst those monstrous shapes of ani- 
mals, there were once produced centaurs and scyllas, and chimeras ; 
Souvyert xat avdgoxemee, mixedly boviform and homimiform—biform and 
triform animals. But Epicurus, a little ashamed of this, as that which 
must needs look oddly and ridiculously, and seeming more cautious and 
castiga e, pretends to correct the extravagancy of this fancy ; 
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i Sed neque centauri fuerunt, neque tempore in ullo 
Esse queat duplici natura, et corpore bio, 
. Ex alienigenis membris compacta potestas. 


_ Nevertheless, there were not then any centaurs, nor biform and triform 
-animals;—he adding, that they, who feigned such things as these, 


might as well fancy rivers flowing with golden streams, and trees’ ger- 
minating sparkling diamonds and such vastly gigantean men, as could 
stride over seas, and take up mountains in their clutches, and turn the — 
heavens about with the strength of their arms. Against all which, not- 
withstanding, he gravely gives such a reason, as plainly overthrows his 
own principles ; § 


2 Res sic queeque suo ritu procedit, et omnes 
Feedere nature certo discrimina servant. 


Because things, by a certain covenant of nature, always keep up their 
specific differences, without being confounded together.—For what 
covenant of nature can there be in infinite chance? or what law can 
there be set to the absolutely fortuitous motions of atoms, to circum- 
scribe them by? Wherefore it must be acknowledged, that, accord- 
ing to the genuine hypothesis of the atomic Atheism, all imaginable 
forms of inanimate bodies, plants, and animals, as centaurs, scyllas and 
chimeras, are producible by the fortuitous motions of matter, there be- 
ing nothing to hinder it, whilst it doth 


3 Omnimodis coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Quzecunque inter se possint congressa creare ; 


put itself into all kind of combinations, play all manner of freaks, and 
try all possible conclusions and experiments. 

But they pretend, that these monstrous irregular shapes of animals 
were not therefore now to be found, because by reason of their inept fa- 
bric, , they could not propagate their kind by generation, as neither in- 
deed preserve their own individuals. Thus does Lucretius declare the 
sense of set he : 


- 





pS —Quoniam natura absterruit auctum, 
Nec patie: cupitum etatis tangere florem, 


Nec reperire cibum, nec jungi per veneris res. 
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And that this atheistic doctrine was older than Epicurus, appeareth 
from these words of Aristotle ;} é2ov uéy ovv enorta ouvéfn, Tatra wey 
éowdy UNO TOU avtouatou cvotartTa éEmiTndeiwg* Cou Oé uN OUTMS, AMOAETO, 
xaFuneg Eunedoudis déyes te Bovysvh xai avdeoneage* When animals 
happened at first to be made, in all manner of forms, those of them on- 
ly were preserved, and continued to the present time, which chanced 
to be fitly made (for generation), but all the others perished, as Emped- 
ocles affirmeth of the partly ox and partly man animals.—Moreover, 
the ancient both Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheists concluded, 
that, besides this one world of ours, there were other infinite worlds 
(they conceiving it as absurd to think, there should be but one only 
world in infinite space, as that, in a vast ploughed and sowed field, 
there should grow up only one ear of corn, and no more); and they 
would have us believe, that amongst these infinite worlds (all of them 
fortuitously made) there is not. one of a thousand, or, perhaps, of ten 
thousand, that hath such regularity, concinnity, and harmony in it, as this 
world that we chanced toemerge in. Now it cannot be thought strange 
(as they suppose), if, amongst infinite worlds, one or two should chance 
to fall into some regularity. They would also confidently assure us, 
that the present system of things, in this world of ours, shall not long 
continue such as it is, but after a while fall into confusion and disor- 
der again ; 


2 Mundi naturam totius etas 








Mutat, et ex alio terram status excipit alter, 
Quod potnit nequeat, possit quod non tulit ante : 


The wheel same of fortune, which, moving upward, hath brought-into 
view this scene of things that now is, turning round, will, some time or 
other, carry it all away again, introducing a new one in its stead :— 
and then shall we have Centaurs, and Scyllas, and Chimeras again, 
all manner of inept forms of animals, as before. 

But because men may yet be puzzled with the universality and con- 
stancy of this regularity, and its long continuance through so many 
ages, that there are no records at all of the contrary any where to be 
found ; the atomic Atheist further adds, that the senseless atoms, play- 
ing and toying up and down, without any care or thought, and from 
eternity trying all manner of tricks, conclusions, and experiments, were 
at re ithey know not che taught, and by the patina of things 
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themselves, as it were, driven, to a certain kind of trade of artificial- 
ness and methodicalness ; so that though their motions were at first all 
casual and fortuitous, yet in the length of time they became orderly and 
artificial, and governed by a certain law, they contracting as it were 
upon themselves, by long practice and experience, a kind of habit of 
moving regularly ; or else being, by the mere necessity of things, at 
length forced so to move, as they should have done, had art and wis- 
dom directed them. Thus Epicurus! in his epistle to Herodotus,? ade 
wy Uaolytteoy nal THY POLY TOA ROL TOYTOLE UNO TOY UUTOY TOY TOC WO 
tov didayPivat te not ovayxacdjvor* It must be held, that nature is 
both taught and necessitated by the things themselves :—or else, as 
Gassendus interprets the words, “ quadam veluti naturali necessariaque 
doctrina sensim imbuta ;”—by little and little embued with a certain 
kind of natural and necessary doctrine. 

Yo which atheistic pretences we shall briefly reply, first, That it is 
but an idle dream, or rather impudent forgery, of these Atheists, that 
heretofore there were in this world of ours all manner of monstrous and 
irregular shapes of animals produced, Centaurs, Scyllas, and Chimeras, 
etc. and indeed at first none but such; there being not the least foot- 
step of any such thing appearing in all the monuments of antiquity, and 
traditions of former times: and these Atheists being not able to give 
any manner of reason, why there should not be such produced as well 
at this present time, however the individuals themselves could not con- 
tinue long, or propagate by generation; or at least why it should not 
happen, that, in some ages or countries, there were either all Androgyna, 
of both sexes, or else no animal but of one sex, male or female only ; 
or, lastly, none of any sex at all. Neither is there any more reason to 
give credit to these Atheists, when (though enemies to divination) they 
would prophesy concerning future times, that in this world of ours, all 
shall some time fall into confusion and nonsense again, And, as their 
infinity of worlds is an absolute impossibility, so, to their bold and con- 
fident assertion concerning those supposed other worlds, as if they had 
travelled over them all, that, amongst ten thousand of them, there is 
hardly one, that hath so much regularity in it as this world of ours, it 
might be replied with equal confidence, and much more probability of 
reason, that were every planet about this sun of ours a habitable earth, 
and every fixed star a sun, having likewise its several other planets or 
habitable earths moving round about it, and not any one of these desert 
or uninhabited, but all peopled with animals; we say, were this so ex- 
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travagant supposition true, that there would not be found any one ri- 
diculous or inept system amongst them all, but that the Divine art and 
wisdom (which being infinite, can never be defective nor any where 
idle) would exercise its dominion upon all, and erery where impress 
the sculptures and signatures of itself. 

In the next place we affirm, That the fortuitous motions of sense- 
less atoms, trying never so many experiments and conclusions, and 
making never so many combinations and aggregate forms of things, 
could never be able to produce so much as the form or system of one 
complete animal, with all the organic parts thereof so artificially dis- 
posed (each of these being as it were a little world), much less the sys- 
tem of this great world, with that variety of animals in it; but least of 
all could it constantly continue such regularity and artificialness every 
where: for, that the fortuitous motions of irrational, senseless, and stu- 
pid matter should in length of time grow artificial, and contract a hab- 
it, of acting as regularly and methodically as if perfect art or wisdom 
had directed them, this is the most prodigious nonsense imaginable, 
and can be accounted no other than atheistic fanaticism. 

It is no more possible, that the fortuitous motion of dead and sense- 
less matter should ever from itself be tanght and necessitated to pro- 
duce such an orderly and regular system as the frame of this whole 
world is, together with the bodies of animals, and constantly to continue 
the same, than that a man perfectly illiterate, and neither able to write 
nor read, taking up a pen into his hand, and making all manner of 
scrawls, with ink upon paper, should at length be taught and necessi- 
tated, by the thing itself, to write a whole quire of paper together, with 
such characters, as being decyphered by a certain key, would all prove 
coherent philosophic sense: or than that we ourselves writing down the 
mere letters of the alphabet, transposedly, any how, as it happens, 
withont the least thought, either of words or sense, after our scribbling 
a long time together what was altogether insignificant, should at length 
have been taught and necessitated by the thing itself, without the least 
study and consideration of our own, to write this whole volume. Or, 
to use another instance, this is no more possible, than that ten ora 
dozen persons, altogether unskilled in music, having several instruments 
given them, and striking the strings or keys thereof, any how, as it 
happened, should, after some time of discord and jarring, at length be 
taught and necessitated to fall into most exquisite harmony, and con- 
tinue the same uninterruptedly for several hours together. 

Wherefore, if it be ridiculous for one, that hath read over the works 
of Plato or Aristotle, or those six books of T. Lucretius Carus, De Na- 
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tura Rerum, to contend, that possibly the letters of those books might 
be all put together by chance, or scribbled at random, without the least 
thought or study of the writer, he having also no manner of philosophic 
skill in him; or for one, that hears ten or a dozen persons playing in 
concert upon instruments of music, and making ravishing harmony, to 
persuade himself, that none of those players had, for all that, the least 
musical art or skill in them, but struck the strings as it happened ; it 
must needs be much more ridiculous and absurd, to suppose this artifi- 
cial system of the whole world to have resulted from the fortuitous mo- 
tion of senseless atoms, without the direction of any art or wisdom, there 
being much more of sense, art, and philosophy therein, than in any 
philosophic volume or poem ever written by men; and more of harmo- 
ny and proportion, than in any composition of vocal music. We con- 
clude therefore with Aristotle,! advvutoy 0& tatra tottor tyew tov Todnov* 
that it is absolutely impossible things should have come to pass after 
this manner ;—that is, by mere fortune and chance, and without the 
direction of any Mind or God. The Divine Mind and Wisdom hath 
so printed its seal or signature upon the matter of the whole corporeal 
world, as that fortune or chance could never possibly have counterfeited 
the same. 

Notwithstanding all which, the ancient Atheists would undertake, 
by their wonderful skill in logic, to demonstrate, that the frame of na- 
ture could not possibly be made by any intending cause, and for the 
sake of ends and uses; as, for example, that eyes could not be first of 
all made intentionally for the use of seeing, nor ears intentionally for 
the use of hearing, and so for the rest ; because, forsooth, these things 
were all of them, in order of time and nature, before their several 


uses. ‘The argument is seriously propounded by Lucretius, after this 
manner :— 


2 Nec fuit ante, videre, oculorum lumina nata, 
Nec dictis orare, prius quam lingua creata est ; 
Sed potius longe lingue precessit origo 
Sermonem, multoque create sunt prius aures, 
Quam sonus est auditus; et omnia denique membra 
Ante fuere, ut opinor, eorum quam fuit usus. 
Haud igitur potuere utendi crescere causa. 





To this sense: ‘There was no such thing as seeing before eyes were 
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made, nor hearing before ears, nor speaking before the tongue. But 
the original of the tongue much preceded speech: so likewise eyes 
and ears were made before there was any seeing of colors or hearing 
of sounds. In like manner, all the other members of the body were 
produced before their respective uses. .And therefore they could not 
be made intentionally, for the sake of those uses.—The force of which 
argument consisteth in this proposition: That whatsoever is made for 
the sake of. another thing, must exist in time after that other thing, 
for whose sake it was made: or, That, for which any thing is made, 
must not only be, in order of nature, but also of time, before that which 
is made for it—And this that Epicurean poet endeavors to prove by 
sundry instances ; 


1 At contra conferre manu certamina pugne, 
Ante fait multo quam lucida tela volarent, ete. 


Darts were made for the sake of fighting, but fighting was before darts, 
or else they had never been invented. Bucklers were excogitated and 
devised, for the keeping off of blows and strokes, but the declining of 
strokes was before bucklers. So were beds contrived for the sake of 
resting and sleeping, but resting and sleeping were older than beds, 
and gave occasion for the invention of them. Cups were intended and 
designed for the sake of drinking, which they would not have been, 
had there not been drinking before.—According to the force of which 
instances, the poet would infer, that whosoever affirms eyes to have 
been made for the sake of seeing, must suppose, in like manner, there 
was some kind of seeing or other before eyes. But since there was no 
seeing at all before eyes, therefore could not eyes be made for the sake 
of seeing. And this is the Atheistic demonstration, that the parts of 
men’s bodies, and other things of nature, could not be made by any in- 
tending cause, for the sake of ends and uses. 

But it is evident, that this logic of Atheists differs from that of all 
other mortals, according to which, the end, or that for which any thing 
is made, is only in intention before the means, or:that which is made, 
for it, but in time and execution after it. And thus was the more effectual 
way of fighting and doing execution, for whose sake darts were invent- 
ed, in time after darts, and only in intention before them. It is true, 
indeed, that fighting in general was before darts, sleeping before beds, 
and drinking before cups ; and thereby did they give occasion for men 
to think of means for the more effectual fighting, and more commodi- 
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ous sleeping and drinking ; men being commonly excited from the ex- 
perience of things, and the sense of their needs and wants, to excogi- 
tate and provide fit means and remedies. But it doth not therefore fol- 
low, that the Maker of the world could not have at once beforehand a 
preventive knowledge of whatsoever would be useful and for the good 
of animals, and so make them intentionally for those uses. Wherefore 
the argument should have been framed thus ; Whatsoever any thing is 
made for, as the end, that must needs be, in the knowledge and _ inten- 
tion of the maker, before the existence of that which .is made for. it. 
And, therefore, if eyes were made for the sake or end of seeing, seeing 
must of necessity be in the knowledge and intention of the maker of 
eyes, before there were any eyes actually existing. But there could be 
no knowledge of seeing before there were any eyes. Wherefore eyes 
could not be made for the sake of seeing. 

And this indeed is the genuine scope and drift of the premised 
atheistic argument, however it were disguised by them in their manner 
of propounding it. The reason whereof was, because they took it for 
granted, that all knowledge, as such, is derived by sense from the 
things themselves known pre-existing. From whence it follows, that 
there could be no knowledge of vision or seeing, before there was ac- 
tual seeing and eyes; and so they think it to be demonstrated, that 
eyes could not be made by any Deity for the sake of seeing before 
there was seeing; no more than spectacles by men for the sake of 
eyes, before there were eyes. Thus does the Epicurean poet! con- 
clude triumphantly ; 


Illa quidem seorsum sunt omnia, que prius ipsa 
Nata, dedere suze post notitiam utilitatis. 

Quo genere imprimis sensus et membra videmus. 
Quare etiam atque etiam procul esr, ut credere possis, 
Utilitatis ob officiuin potuisse creari. 


That is, The members of men’s bodies, and organs of sense, were first 
made by themselves, and then did they afterward give the notice or 
knowledge of their several utilities; none of which could have been 
had before. Wherefore we affirm again and again, that it is impossi- 
ble these things should have been made designedly for their uses. 

So that the controversy is at last resolved wholly into this ; Wheth- 
er or no, all knowledge and understanding, as such, universally does 
arise from things antecedently existing without the knower? Which 
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being asserted by Atheists, they conclude from thence, that*the things 
of the world could not be made by the previous counsel, contrivance, 
and intention of any understanding Deity, but that they all blundered 
out themselves, one after another, according to the train or sequel of the 
fortuitous motions of matter ; and that from thence knowledge and un- 
derstanding, counsel and intention, sprung up afterward, as junior to 
things, and the world. But this being already made the eleventh athe- 
istic argument against a Deity, viz. That all knowledge and mental 
conception is the information of the things themselves known, existing 
before and without the knower, and a passion from them; and _ there- 
fore that the world must needs be before any knowledge or conception 
of it, and no knowledge or conception before the world, as its cause— 
we shall refer the answer to it, and confutation of it, to its proper place ; 
where we shall plainly demonstrate, that knowledge or understanding 
is not, in its own nature, ectypal, but archetypal; and that it is older 
than the world and the Maker of all things. 

But the Atheists yet further urge, against the proving of a God from 
the 10 ev xal xoas, the regular frame of the whole world in general, and 
the artificial structure of the bodies of animals, after this manner; 
That it is altogether unreasonable to suppose, there should be no cause 
in nature for the phenomena thereof, especially for those things, which 
are daily generated, as the bodies of animals; but (as by the tragic po- 
ets) a god should be introduced, as it were from a machine, forcibly to 
solve them. And, indeed, dupa there were a god, yet they think he 
ought not to be detruded to such mean offices as this, viz. to make the 
body of every the most contemptible animal, as it were with his own 
hands miraculously ; nor ought nature or the world to be supposed so 
imperfect, as if it must be bungled and botched up every where after 
this manner. It is nature, therefore, which is the cause of these natu- 
ral productions and generations. Which nature, that it doth not in- 
tend nor act designedly for ends and uses, appears not only from hence, 
because it never consults or deliberates (which Aristotle! intimates to 
have been the reason, why some of old denied the things of nature to 
have been made for ends), but also because it hath no animal sense or 
consciousness, no understanding or appetite. Wherefore this opinion 
of intending, and final causality in nature, can be accounted no other 
than an idolum specus (as some? affect to phrase it), or a prejudice of 
men’s minds, when they apply | their own properties to things without 
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them, and think, because themselves intend and act for ends, that 
therefore nature doth the lke. And they might as well say, that 
nature laughs and cries, speaks and walks, syllogizes and philosophi- 
zes, because themselves do so. But, as a modern philosopher con- 
cludeth, “‘ The universe, as one aggregate of things natural, hath no 

. Intention belonging to it.’ ‘And, accordingly, were all final causes 
rightly banished by Democritus out of physiology, as Aristotle! record- 
eth of him, 10 ov fvexa agpste héyery, nevta avEye og yoRTaL 4 priors’ 
That he reduced all things to natural and necessary causes, altogether 
rejecting final. 

To all which we briefly reply : That there are indeed two extremes 
here to be avoided ; the one, of those, who derive all things from the 
fortuitous motions of senseless matter, which is the extreme of the 
atomic Atheists; the other, of bigotical religionists, who will needs 
have God aitoveysy unayta, to do all things himself immediately—as 
if all in nature were miracle. But there is a middle betwixt both these 
extremes ; namely, to suppose, that besides God, and in subordination 
to him, there is a nature (not fortuitous, but) artificial and methodical, 
which governing the motion of matter, and bringing it into regularity, 
is a secondary or inferior cause of generations. Now, this natura ar- 
tificiosa, this artificial nature, though itself indeed do not understand 
the reason of what it doth, nor properly intend the ends thereof, yet 
may it well be conceived to act regularly for the sake of ends under- 
stood and intended by that perfect Mind, upon which it depends. As 
the manuary opificers understand not the designs of the architect, but 
only drudgingly perform their several tasks imposed by him; and as 
types or forms of letters composed together, print coherent philosophic 
sense, which themselves understand nothing of. (Upon which artificial 
or spermatic nature, we have largely insisted before, in the Appendix 
to the third chapter.) And thus, neither are all things performed im- 
mediately and miraculously by God himself; neither are they all done 
fortuitously and temerariously, but regularly and methodically, for the 
sake of ends, though not understood by nature itself, but that higher 
Mind, which is the cause of it, and doth, as it were, continually inspire 
it. Some, indeed, have unskilfully attributed their own properties, or 
animal idiopathies to inanimate bodies ; as when they say, that matter 
desires forms, as the female doth the male ; and that heavy bodies de- 
scend down by appetite towards the centre, that so they may rest there- 
in; and that they sometimes again ascend in discretion, to avoid a 

1 De Generat, Animal. lib. v. cap. viii. p. 713. tom. ii. oper. 
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vacuum. Of which fanciful extravagancies, if the Advancer of Learn- 
ing be understood, there is nothing to be reprehended in this following 
passage of his; ‘‘ Incredibile est quantum agmen idolorum philosophie 
immiserit naturalium operationum ad similitudinum actionum humana- 
rum reductio:” It is incredible, how many errors have been trans- 
fused into philosophy, from this one delusion, of reducing natural ac- . 
tions to the mode of human; or of thinking, that nature acteth as a 
man doth.—But if that of his be extended further, to take away all final 
causes from the things of nature, as if nothing were done therein for 
ends intended by a higher mind, then is it the very spirit of Atheism 
and infidelity. It is no idol of the cave or den (to use that affected lan- 
guage), that is, no prejudice or fallacy imposed upon ourselves, from the 
attributing our own animalish properties to things without us, to think, 
that the frame and system of this whole world was contrived by a per- 
fect understanding Being or Mind (now also presiding over the same), 
which hath every where printed the signatures of its own wisdom upon 
the matter. As also, that though nature itself do not properly intend, yet 
it acteth according to an intellectual platform prescribed to it, as being 
the manuary opificer of the Divine architectonic art, or this art itself as 
it were transfused into the matter, and embodied in it. Thus Cicero’s! 
Balbus long since declared concerning it, that it was not “ vis quedam 
sine ratione, clens motus in corporibus necessarios ; sed vis particeps 
ordinis, tanquam via progrediens, cujus solertiam nulla ars, nemo artifex 
consequi potest imitando:” Not a force unguided by reason, exciting 
necessary motions in bodies temerariously: but such a force, as par- 
takes of order, and proceeds as it were methodically ; whose cunning 
or ingeniosity no art or human opificer can possibly reach to by imita- 
tion.—F or it is altogether unconceivable, how we ourselves should have 
mind and intention in us, were there none im the universe, or in that 
highest principle, from whence all proceeds. Moreover, it was truly 
affirmed by Aristotle,” that there is much more of art in some of the 
things of nature, than there is any thing artificially made by men; and 
therefore intention, or final and mental causality, can no more be se- 
cluded from the consideration of natural, than it can from that of arti- 
ficial things. Now it is plain, that things artificial, as a house or 
clock, can neither be understood, nor any true cause of them assigned, 
without design or intention for ends and good. For to say, that a 
house is stones, timber, mortar, iron, glass, lead, etc. all put together, 
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is not to give_a definition thereof, or to tell what indeed it is, it being 
such an apt disposition of all these materials, as may make up the 
whole fit for habitation, and the uses of men. Wherefore this is not 
sufficiently to assign the cause of a house neither, to declare out of 
what quarry the stones were dug, nor in what woods or forests the tim- 
ber was felled, and the like: nor, as Aristotle’ addeth, e’tvg toy totyor 
yeyevio Dur & avayuns vouitor, or. ta wév Bugea xatw mépuxe péger Tou, Ta 
0& xovpa énumodys* 510 ob AdGou per xato nol Gsuédia, 7 OE vq ave Ovo THY 
noupornta, émumodys O& pwadiota tx Evhe* xovpotata yoo’ If any one 
should go about thus to give an account of a house from material 
necessity (as the atheistic philosophers then did of the world and the 
bodies of animals), that the heavier things being carried downward of 
their own accord, and the lighter upward; therefore the stones and 
foundation lay at the bottom, and the earth for the walls being lighter, 
was higher; and the timber, being yet lighter, higher than that; but 
above all the straw, or thatch, it being the lightest of all.-—Nor, lastly, 
if, as the same Aristotle elsewhere? also suggesteth, one should further 
pretend, that a house was therefore made such, ¢uscortos tot dgyavou, 
etc. merely because the hands of the laborers, and the axes, and ham- 
mers, and trowels, and other instruments, chanced all to be moved so 
and so; we say, that none of all these would be to assign the true cause 
of a house, without declaring, that the architect first framed in his 
mind a model or platform of such a thing to be made out of those ma- 
terials, so aptly disposed into a foundation, walls, roof, doors, rooms, 
stairs, chimneys, windows, etc. as might render the whole fit for habi- 
tation, and other human uses. And no more certainly can the things 
of nature (in whose very essence final causality is as much included) 
be either rightly understood, or the causes of them assigned, merely 
from matter and mechanism, or the necessary and unguided motion 
thereof,-without design or intention for ends and good. Wherefore to 
say,° that the bodies of animals become such, merely because the fluid 
seed, by motion, happened to make such traces, and beget such stami- 
na and lineaments, as out of which that compages of the whole resulted ; 
is not to assign a cause of them, but to dissemble, smother, and con- 
ceal their true efficient cause, which is the wisdom and contrivance of 
that Divine Architect and Geometer, making them every way fit for the 
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inhabitation and uses of their respective souls.. Neither indeed can we 
banish al] final, that is, all mental causality, from philosophy or the 
consideration of nature, without banishing at the same time reason and 
understanding from ourselves, and looking upon the things of nature 
with no other eyes than brutes do. However, none of the ancient Athe- 
ists would ever undertake to assign necessary causes for all the parts of 
the bodies of animals, and their efformation, from mere matter, motion, 
and mechanism ; those small and pitiful attempts in order thereunto, that 
have been made by some of them in a few instances (as that the spina 
dorsi! came from the flexure of the bodies of animals, when they first 
sprung out of the earth, the intestines from the flux of humors excava- 
ting a crooked and winding channel for itself, and that the nostrils 
were broken open: by the eruption of breath); these, I say, only shewing 
the unfeasableness and impossibility thereof. And therefore Democritus 
was so wise, as never to pretend to give an account in this way of the 
formation of the feetus, he looking upon it as a thing absolutely despe- 
rate; nor would he venture to say any more concerning it (as Aris- 
totle? informeth us) than ov ovrmg vst & avayxne yiverou, that it always 
cometh so to pass of necessity—but stopped all further inquiry con- 
cerning it in this manner, 10 égwrg@y 10 die ti, wEgQh THY TOLOvTMY TLYOG, TO 
tnteiy sive tov aneigov aoyiv, that to demand, about any of these things, 
for what cause it was thus, was to demand a beginning of infinite—As 
if all the motions from eternity had an influence upon, and contribution 
to, whatsoever corporeal thing was now produced. And Lucretius, 
notwithstanding all his swaggering and boasting, that he and Epicurus 
were able to assign natural and necessary causes for every thing with- 
out a God, hath no where so much as one word concerning it. We 
conclude therefore that Aristotle’s judgment concerning final causes 
in philosophy is much to be preferred before that of Democritus,? xo 
Gupa pév TH prow extéou ai cities, weéddoy Oé, 1) twos Evexa* aitLoy yao 
TOUTO Tig VANS, GAA OVZ avTy Tov Tédovs, that both kinds of causes (mate- 
rial and final) ought to be declared by a physiologer, but especially the 
final: the end being the cause of the matter, but the matter not the 
cause of the end.—And thus do we see plainly, that the atomic Athe- 
ists are utterly ignorant of the cause tov ev x0i zoddec, of the regular and 
artificial frame of the things in nature,—and consequently the whole 
mundane system, the true knowledge whereof necessarily leadeth to a 
God. 


1 Vide Aristot. de Partib. Animal. lib. i. cap. i. p. 471, 472. 
2 De Generat. Animal. lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 629. tom. ii. oper. 
3 Nat. Ause. lib. ii. cap. ix. (p. 478. tom. i. oper.) 
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But it is prodigiously strange, that these Atheists should, in this 
their ignorance and sottishness, be justified by any professed Theists 
and Christians of later times, who atomizing in their physiology also, 
would feign persuade us in like manner, that this whole mundane sys- 
tem, together with plants and animals, was derived merely from the 
necessary and unguided motion of the small particles of matter, at first 
turned round in a vortex, or else jumbled altogether in a chaos, without 
any intention for ends and good, that is, without the direction of any 
mind; God in the meantime standing by, only as an idle spectator of 
this Zusus atomorum, this sportful dance of atoms—and of the various 
results thereof. Nay, these mechanic Theists have here quite out- 
stripped and outdone the atomic Atheists themselves, they being much 
more immodest and extravagant than ever these were ; for the professed 
Atheists durst never venture to affirm, that this regular system of things 
resulted from the fortuitous motions of atoms at the very first, before 
they had for a long time together produced many other inept combina- 
tions or aggregate forms of particular things, and nonsensical systems 
of the whole. And they supposed also, that the regularity of things here 
in this world would not always continue such neither, but that some 
time or other confusion and disorder would break in again. Moreover, 
that, besides this world of ours, there are at this very instant innumera- 
ble other worlds irregular, and that there is but one of a thousand, or 
ten thousand, amongst the infinite worlds, that have such regularity in 
them. ‘The reason of all which is, because it was generally taken for 
granted, and looked upon as a common notion, that tay ano tizns xat 
ToU aUTOMMTOV, OLFéy ast OUTH yivetot, as Aristotle expresseth it,! that 
none of those things, which are from fortune or chance, come to pass 
constantly and always alike.—But our mechanic or atomic Theists will 
have their atoms never so much as once to have fumbled in these their 
fortuitous motions, nor to have produced any inept system, or incon- 
gruous forms at all; but from the very first all along, to have taken up 
their places, and have ranged themselves so orderly, methodically and 
discreetly, as that they could not possibly have done it better, had they 
been directed by the most perfect wisdom. Wherefore these atomic 
Theists utterly evacuate the grand argument for a God, taken from the 
phenomenon of the artificial frame of things, which hath been so much 
‘insisted on in all ages, and which commonly makes the strongest im- 
pression of any other upon the minds of men, they leaving only certain 
metaphysical arguments for a Deity ; which, though never so good, yet 
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by reason of their subtilty, can do but little execution upon the minds 
of the generality, and even amongst the learned do sometimes beget 
more of doubtful disputation and scepticism, than of clear conviction 
and satisfaction ; the Atheists in the mean time laughing in their sleeves 
and not a little triumphing, to see the cause of Theism thus betrayed 
by its professed friends and assertors, and the grand argument for the 
same totally slurred by them; and so their work done, as it were, to 
their hands, for them. 

Now, as this argues the greatest insensibility of mind, or sottishness 
and stupidity in pretended Theists, not to take the least notice of the 
regular and artificial frame of things, or of the signatures of the Divine 
art and wisdom in them, nor to look upon the world, and things of na- 
ture, with any other eyes than oxen and horses do; so are there many 
phenomena in nature, which being partly above the force of these me- 
chanic powers, and partly contrary to the same, can therefore never be 
solved by them, nor without final causes, and some vital principle. As 
for example, that of gravity, or the tendency of bodies downward, the 
motion of the diaphragma in respiration, the systole and diastole of the 
heart, which was before declared to be a muscular constriction and re- 
laxation, and therefore not mechanical but vital. We might also add, 
amongst many others, the intersection of the plains of the equator and 
ecliptic, or the earth’s diurnal motion, upon an axis not parallel with 
that of the ecliptic, nor perpendicular to the plain thereof. For though 
Cartesius! would needs imagine this earth of ours once to have been a 
sun, and so itself the centre of a lesser vortex, whose axis was then di- 
rected after this manner, and which therefore still kept the same site 
or posture, by reason ofthe striate particles, finding no fit pores or tra- 
ces for their passage through it, but only in this direction; yet does he 
himself confess, that because these two motions of the earth, the annu- 
al and diurnal, would be much more conveniently made upon parallel 
axes, therefore, according to the laws of mechanism, they should per- 
petually be brought nearer and nearer together, till at length the equa- 
tor and the ecliptic come to have their axes parallel to one another, 
which, as it hath not yet come to pass, so neither hath there been, for 
the last two thousand years (according to the best observations and 
judgments of astronomers), any nearer approach made of them to one 
another. Wherefore the continuation of these two motions of the 
earth, the annual and diurnal, upon axes different or not parallel, is re- 
solvable into nothing, but a final and mental cause, or the to Péltuotov, 











1 Vide Principia ejus Philosoph. part iii. § 155. p. 136. et part iv. § 2. 
p. 187. 
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because it was best it should be so, the variety of the seasons of the 
year depending hereupon. But the greatest of all the particular phe- 
nomena is the organization and formation of the bodies of animals, 
consisting of such variety and curiosity, which these mechanic philos- 
ophers being no way able to give an account of from the necessary mo- 
tion of matter, unguided by mind for ends, prudently therefore break 
off their system there, when they should come to animals, and so leave | 
it altogether untouched. We acknowledge indeed, that there is a 
posthumous piece extant, imputed to Cartesius, and entitled, De la 
Formation du Fetus, wherein there is some pretence made to solve all 
this by fortuitous mechanism. But as the theory thereof is wholly built 
upon a false supposition, sufficiently confuted by the learned Harvey, 
in his book of Generation, ‘‘that the seed doth materially enter into 
the composition of the egg ;’ so is it all along precarious and excep- 
tionable ; nor does it extend at all to the differences, that are in several 
animals, or offer the least reason, why an animal of one species or kind 
might not be formed out of the seed of another. 

It is here indeed pretended by these mechanic Theists, that final 
causes therefore ought not to be of any regard toa philosopher, because 
we should not arrogate to ourselves to be as wise as God Almighty is, 
or to be privy to his secrets. Thus in the Metaphysical Meditations ;} 
*‘ Atque ob hance unicam rationem totum illud causarum genus, quod a 
fine peti solet, in rebus physicis nullum usum habere existimo; non 
enim absque temeritate me puto, investigare posse fines Dei.” And 
again likewise in the Principles of Philosophy :? “‘ Nullas unquam ratio- 
nes circa res naturales a fine, qaem Deus aut natura in iis faciendis 
sibi proposuit, admittimus, quia not tantum nobis debemus arrogare, ut 
ejus consiliorum particepes esse possimus.” But the question fis not, 
whether we can always reach to the ends of God Almighty, and know 
what is absolutely best in every case, and accordingly make conclu- 
sions, that therefore the thing is, or ought to be so; but, whether any 
thing at all were made by God for ends and good, otherwise than would 
of itself have resulted from the fortuitous motion of matter. Neverthe- 
less, we see no reason at all, why it should be thought presumption, or 
intrusion into the secrets of God Almighty, to affirm, that eyes were 
made by him for the end of seeing (and accordingly so contrived as 
might best conduce thereunto), and ears for the end of hearing, and 
the like. This being so plain, that nothing but sottish stupidity, or 





1 Meditat. iv. p. 26. edit. Amstelod. 1685, 
2 Vide part i. § 28. p. 8. et part iii. § 2,3. p. 50. 
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atheistic incredulity (masked perhaps under a hypocritical veil of hu- 
mility), can make any doubt thereof. And therefore Aristotle! justly 
reprehended Anaxagoras for that absurd aphorism of his, du to yetoas 
zyew, Poorviuwtatoy sive TOY Cowy Tov &rPownoy, that man was therefore 
the wisest (or most solert) of all animals, because he chanced to have 
hands. He not doubting to affirm on the contrary, svAoyor dic 10 poo- 
YIUWTATOY sive TOY Cow yelous tye 4% yao glow ast iavéusr xoeFomeg 
avFowmos Pooviuos, TH Suveuerm yonodous Exuutov* MO0GTxEL YAO TH OVTL 
at) nth Sotvar uddhov avdovs, 7) 1H avhovs tyovte meocFeivor avAntimiy * 
that it was far more reasonable to think, that because man was the 
wisest (or most solert and active) of all animals, therefore he had hands 
given him. For nature (saith he) distributeth, as a wise man doth, 
what is suitable to every one; and it is more proper to give pipes to 
one that hath musical skill, than upon him that pipes, to bestow musi- 
cal skill. 

Wherefore these mechanic Theists would further allege, and that 
with some more color of reason, that it is below the dignity of God Al- 
mighty to condescend to all those mean and trivial offices, and to do 
the things of nature himself immediately : as also, that it would be but 
a botch in nature, if the defects thereof were every where to be sup- 
plied by a miracle. But to this also the reply is easy, that though the 
Divine wisdom itself contrived the system of the whole world for ends 
and good, yet nature, as an inferior minister, immediately executes the 
same; I say, not a dead, fortuitous, and merely mechanical, but a vital, — 
orderly, and artificial nature. Which nature, asserted by most of the 
ancient philosophers, who were Theists, is thus described by Proclus :? 
7 priors éoyotn pév éotr ToY TO GwmatoEEs TOLTO xr aio FnTLY OnuLovgyoty— 
TOY GiTiwY, xu TO MEQAS TOV THY KOwUETwY OvOLaY mMhatoUS’ Anns J LO- 
you xat Suveuswr O¢ ay xatevdbyer ta éyxooure* ToLavty O& ovca mo0EAnAY— 
Sev ano tijsg Cwoyvovou Fea, 


Noto 3 agi Seas pros &hetos aimontac’ 


ap ig maa Com mQdELoLy, 9} TE vOSoe xal % KxwQLETOS THY Stotxouusyen * é- 
notnutyyn O° éxeiSev xol annwonusryn, porte Sie marta axwhitws, xob mavTe 
éunvel, Ov Hv ta awiywta wuyns metezer tuvoe, xa Ta MIsgdueve: wéver Ovot— 
wring &y TH xOoMM, Tals Ev AUTH THY sOGY aitious GUYEyouEre. “> 











1 De Partib. Animal. lib. iv. cap. x. p. 559. 560. tom. ii. oper. 
2 Steph. Poet. Philos. 


3 Comment. in Timzeum Platon. lib. i. p. 4. edit. Gree. 
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‘Aozer 8 av pvorg axauern xdouwy te nat toywr, 
A 4 ho 
pyot to hoyoy, 
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Kui ta &&j¢° Nature is the last of all causes, that fabricate this corpo- 
real and sensible world, and the utmost bound of incorporeal substan- 
ces. Which, being full of reasons and power, orders and presides over 
all mundane affairs. It proceeding (according to the Magic Oracles) 
from that supreme goddess, the Divine wisdom, which is the fountain 
of all life, as well intellectual, as that which is concrete with matter. 
Which wisdom this nature always essentially depending upon, passes 
through all things unhinderably ; by means whereof even inanimate 
things partake of a kind of life, and things corruptible remain eternal 
in their species, they being contained by its standing forms or ideas, as 
their causes. And thus does the oracle describe nature, as presiding 
over the whole corporeal world, and perpetually turning round the 
heavens.—Here have we a description of one universal, substantial life, 
soul, or spirit of nature, subordinate to the Deity: besides which the 
same Proclus elsewhere! supposeth other particular natures, or sper- 
matic reasons, in those words of his: Meta ty wuyny ty mowtyy, wuyat* 
nol usta THY OAny pio, pices’ After the first soul, are there particular 
souls, and after the universal nature, particular natures. Where it 
may be observed, by the way, that this Proclus, though he were a su- 
perstitious Pagan, much addicted to the multiplying of gods (subordi- 
nate to one supreme) or bigotic Polytheist, who had a humor of deify- 
ing almost every thing, and therefore would have this nature, forsooth, 
to be called a goddess too; yet does he declare it not properly to be 
such, but abusively only (viz. because it was no intellectual thing), as 
he saith the bodies of the sun, moon, and stars, supposed to be ani- 
mated, were called gods too, they being the statues of the gods. This 
is the meaning of those words: Kat Seog sy 1) éxPsovo Fon, nal ovx av— 
109s tyoveu tO ivr Osos’ zai yuo Ta Gein coputa, Georg xadovuey, we 
avoduate tov Seav* Nature is a god or goddess, not as having god- 
ship properly belonging to it, but as the Divine bodies are called gods, 
because they are statues of the gods. 

Wherefore we cannot otherwise conclude concerning these our me- 
chanic Theists, who will thus needs derive all corporeal things from a 
dead and stupid nature, or from the necessary motions of senseless mat- 





1 Comment. in Timseum Platon. lib. i, p. 118. edit. Grease. 
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ter, without the direction of any mind or intention for ends and good ; 
but that they are indeed cousins-german to Atheists, or possessed, in a 
degree, with a kind of atheistic enthusiasm, or fanaticism, they being 
so far forth inspired with a spirit of infidelity, which is the spirit of 
Atheism. 

But these mechanic Theists are again counterbalanced by another 
sort of Atheists, not mechanical nor fortuitous; namely, the Hylozo- 
ists, who are unquestionably convinced, that “‘ opera nature sunt ope- 
ra intelligentiz,” the works of nature are works of understanding ; and 
that the original of these corporeal things was not dead and stupid mat- 
ter fortuitously moved: upon which account Strato derided Democri- 
tus’s rough and crooked atoms, as mere dreams and dotages. But 
these notwithstanding, because they would not admit of any other sub- 
stance besides matter, suppose life and perception essentially to belong 
to all matter as such ; whereby it hath a perfect knowledge of whatso- 
ever itself could do or suffer (though without animal consciousness), 
and can form itself to the best advantage, sometimes improving itself 
by organization to sense in brutes, and to reason and reflexive under- 
standing in men. Wherefore, according to the principles of these Hy- 
lozoists, there is not any need of a God at all; that is, of one perfect 
mind or understanding being presiding over the whole world; they 
concluding accordingly, the opinion of a God to be only a mistaking 
of the inadequate conception of matter in general, its life and energetic 
nature taken alone abstractly, for a complete substance by itself. Nev- 
ertheless these hylozoic Atheists are no way able, by this hypothesis of 
theirs neither, to solve that phenomenon of the regularity and harmony 
of the whole universe ; because every part of matter being, according 
to them, a distinct percipient by itself, whose knowledge extendeth only 
to its own concernment; and there being no one thing presiding over 
all, the things of the whole world (év @ 2a@»t0 ourtétuxtet, in which all 
things are co-ordered together—) could never have fallen into one such 
agreeing and conspiring harmony. 

And as for those other Cosmo-plastic Atheists, who suppose the 
whole world to be as it were but one huge plant, tree, or vegetable, or 
to have one spermatic, plastic, and artificial nature only, orderly and 
methodically disposing the whole, but without sense and understanding}; 
these can no way do the business neither, that is, solve the fore-men- 
tioned phenomenon, it being utterly impossible, that there should be 
any such artificial and regular nature, otherwise than as deriving from, 
and depending upon, a perfect mind or wisdom. 

And thus do we see plainly, that no Atheists whatsoever can solve 
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the phenomena of nature, and this particularly of the regular frame and 
harmony of the universe ; and that true philosophy, or the knowledge 
of causes, necessarily leadeth to a God. 

But besides these phenomena of cogitation, or soul and mind in an- 
imals, local motion in bodies, and the artificial frame of things for ends 
and uses, together with the conspiring harmony of the whole, which 
can no way be solved without a Deity; we might here further add, 
that the fortuitous, that is, the Anaximandrian and Democritic Athe- 
ists, who universally asserted the novity of this mundane system, were 
not able to give any tolerable account neither of the first beginning of 
men, and those greater animals, that are no otherwise begotten, than 
in the way of generation, by the commixture of male and female. 

Aristotle, in his book of the Generation of Animals,! writeth thus : 
Tegi tig tay avFoanwr ual teteunodoy yevécsws, mola Bor tic ey, EimEQ 
éyiyvovto mote ynyeveic, Wome Puct tivec, OVO ToeONwY yiverSoL TOV EteQoY * 
7] ¥aO Wo oOxWANXOS GUMLOTHMEVOU 10 MeNTOY, 7 & oY’ If men and four- 
footed animals were ever generated out of the earth, as some aflirm, it 
may be probably conceived to have been one of these two ways, either 
that they were produced as worms, out of putrefaction, or else formed 
in certain eggs,—growing out of the earth. And then, after a while, 
he concludes again,” éieo HY Tic HOZN Tig yevéosws Maou ToIs Coors, EVAO- 
yow Oveiy tovtwy sive tyy étéoay, that if there were any beginning of the 
generation of al] animals, it is reasonable to think it to have been one 
of these two forementioned ways. It is well known, that Aristotle, 
though a Theist, elsewhere affirmeth the world’s eternity ; according 
to which hypothesis of his, there was never any first male nor female 
in any kind of animals, but one begat another infinitely, without any 
beginning: a thing utterly repugnant to cur human faculties, that are 
never able to frame any conception of such an infinity of number and 
time, and of a successive generation from eternity. But here Aristotle 
himself seems staggering, or sceptical, about it, “‘if men were ever 
generated out of the earth, and if there were any beginning of the gen- 
eration of animals ;” as he doth also, in his Topics, propound it for an 
instance of a thing disputable, ?Zotsgoy 6 xdcpos aidi0¢ | 0V; Wheth- 
er the world were eternal or no? he ranking it amongst meg wy Adyor 
pn tousy Ovtwy usyadov, those great things, for which we can give no 
certain reason one way nor another. Now (saith he) if the world had 
a beginning, and if men were once ynyevets, or aitogFovec, earth-born 


1 Lib. iii. cap. ult. (p. 665. tom. ii. oper. 2 Ibid. p. 666. 
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—then must they have been, in all probability, either generated, as 
worms, out of putrefaction, or else out of eggs ; he supposing (it seems) 
those eggs to have grown out of the earth. But the generality of Athe- 
ists in Aristotle’s time, as well as Theists, denying this eternity of the 
mundane system, as not so agreeable with their hypothesis, because so 
constant and invariable an order in the world, from eternity, hath not 
such an appearance or semblance of chance, nor can be easily sup- 
posed to have been without the providence of a perfect mind presiding 
over it, and senior to it (as Aristotle conceived) in nature, though not 
in time; they therefore, in all probability, concluded likewise, men at 
first to have been generated one of these two ways, either out of putre- 
faction, or from eggs; and this by the fortuitous motion of matter, 
without the providence or direction of any deity. But, after Aristotle, 
Epicurus fancied those first men and other animals to have been formed 
in certain wombs or bags growing out of the earth ; 


! Crescebant uteri terrae radicibus apti ; 


And this is no otherwise than by the fortuitous motion of atoms also. 
But if men had been at first formed after this manner, either in 
wombs or eggs (growing out of the earth), or generated out of putre- 
faction, by chance; then there could be no reason imaginable, why it 
should not sometimes so happen now, the motions of atoms being as 
brisk and vigorous as ever they were, and so to continue to all eternity: 
so that there is not the least ground at all for that precarious fancy and 
pretence of Epicurus,? that the earth, as a child-bearing woman, grow- 
ing old, became at length effete and barren. Moreover, the men thus 
at first excluded out of bags, wombs, or egg-shells, or generated out of 
putrefaction, were supposed by these Atheists themselves to have been 
produced, not in a mature and adult, but an infant-like, weak, and ten- 
der state, just such as they are now born into the world; by means 
whereof they could neither be able to feed and nourish themselves, nor 
defend themselves from harms and injuries. But when the same Epi- 
curus® would here pretend also, that the earth, which had been so fruit- 
ful a mother, became afterward, by chance too, as tender and indul- 
gent a nurse of this her own progeny, and sent forth streams or rivers 
of milk after them out of those gaps of her wounded surface, which 
they had before burst out of, as Critolaus* long since observed, he might 
1 Lucret. lib. v. ver. 806. 
2 Vide Lueret. lib. v. ver. 823, 824. et lib. ii. ver. 1149. 
3 Vide Lueret. lib. v. ver. 810. 
4 In Philo. Quod Mund, Incorr, (p. 945.) 
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as well have feigned the earth to have had breasts and nipples too, as 
wombs and milk ; and then what should hinder, but that she might 
have arms and hands also, and swaddling-bands to boot? Neither is 
that less precarious, when the same atheistic philosopher adds, that in 
this imaginary state of the new-born world, there was for a long time 
neither any immoderate heat nor cold, nor any rude and churlish blasts 
of wind, the least to annoy or injure those tender, earth-born infants 
and nurselings. All which things being considered, Anaximander! 
seems of the two to have concluded more wisely, that men, because 
they require a longer time than other animals to be hatched up in, 
were at first generated in the bellies of fishes, and there nourished up 
for a good while, till they were at length able to defend and shift for 
themselves, and then were disgorged, and cast up upon dry land. Thus 
do we see, that there is nothing in the world so monstrous, nor prodi- 
giously absurd, which men, atheistically inclined, will not rather imag- 
ine, and swallow down, than entertain the notion of a God. 

Wherefore here is ‘‘dignus vindice nodus,” and this phenomenon 
of the first beginning of mankind, and other greater animals, cannot 
be solved otherwise than according to the Mosaic history, by admitting 
of Sov ano unzarig, a God out of a machine,—that is, an extraordinary 
manifestation of the Deity, in forming man, and other animals, male 
and female, once out of the earth; and that not in a rude, tender, and 
infant-like state, but mature and adult, that so they might be able im- 
mediately to shift for themselves, multiply and propagate their kind by 
generation : and this being once done, and now no longer any neces- 
sity of such an extraordinary way of proceeding, then putting a stop 
immediately thereunto, that so no more terrigene, nor autochthones, 
earth-born men,—should be any longer produced. For all these cir- 
cumstances being put together, it plainly appears, that this whole phe- 
nomenon surpasses not only the mechanical, but also the plastic pow- 
ers; there being much of discretion in it, which the latter of these can- 
not arrive to neither, they always acting fatally and necessarily. Nev- 
ertheless, we shall not here determine, whether God Almighty might 
not make use of the subservient ministry of angels or superior spirits, 
created before man, in this first extraordinary efformation of the bodies 
of animals out of the earth, in a mature and adult state; as Plato, in 
his Timeus,” introduceth the supreme God (whom he supposeth to be 
the immediate Creator of all immortal souls) thus bespeaking the junior 





1 Vide Censorinum de Die Natali, cap. iv. p. 26. edit. Tikaanicoet,.. 
2 § 27. p. 250. 
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gods, and setting them a work in the fabrication of mortal bodies: To 
68 Aommor tusic, I avatw Ivytoy moocvpaivortss, aneoyuterds Coa nol yev- 
vate. It is your work now to adaptate the mortal to the immortal, and 
to generate or make terrestrial animals :—he afterwards adding,! uetu 
TOY ONOQOY, ToIs vévIg Magedwxs Fe0i¢, Touata matte Fyyta, that after 
the sowing of immortal souls (the supreme God) committed to these 
junior gods the task of forming mortal bodies.— Which of Plato’s some 
conceive to have been derived from that of Moses, “‘ Let us make man 
after our own image.” 

Moreover, these Atheists are no more able to solve that other com- 
mon and ordinary phenomenon neither, of the conservation of the spe- 
cies of all animals, by keeping up constantly in the world a due nu- 
merical proportion between the sexes of male and female. For did 
this depend only on fortuitous mechanism, it cannot well be conceived, 
but that, in some ages or other, there should happen to be either all 
males or all females; and so the species fail. Nay, it cannot well be 
thought otherwise, but that there is in this a providence also, superior 
to that of the plastic or spermatic nature, which hath not so much 
of knowledge and discretion allowed to it, as whereby to be able alone 
to govern this affair. 

Lastly, there are yet other phenomena, no less real, though not 
physiological, which Atheists can no way solve; as that of natural jus- 
tice, and honesty, duty and obligation; the true foundation both of 
ethics and politics; and the to éy iv, liberty of will,—properly so 
called, not that of fortuitous determination, when there is a perfect 
equality or indifferency of eligibility in objects; but that whereby men 
deserve commendation and blame, rewards and punishments, and so 
become fit objects for remunerative justice to display itself upon,-a 
main hinge upon which religion turneth; (though those two be not 
commonly so well distinguished as they ought.) For when Epicurus 
(an absolute Atheist), departing here from Democritus, pretended to 
solve this by his “ exiguum clinamen principiorum,” this attempt of his 
was no other than a plain delirancy, or atheistic frenzy in him. 

And now have we already preventively confuted the third atheistic 
pretence also, to solve the phenomenon of religion and the belief of a 
God, so generally entertained ; namely, from the fiction and imposture 
of politicians: we having not only manifested, that there is a natural 
prolepsis and anticipation of a God, in the minds of men, as the object 
of their fear, preventing reason ; but also that the belief thereof is sus- 
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tained and upheld by the strongest reason ; the phenomena of nature 
being no way solvable, nor the causes of things assignable, without a 
Deity ; so that religion being founded, both upon the instincts of na- 
ture, and upon solid reason, cannot possibly be any fiction or imposture 
of politicians. Nevertheless, we shall speak something particularly to 
this also. The Atheists therefore conceive, that though those infirmi- 
ties of human nature, men’s fear and ignorant credulity, do much dis- 
pose and incline them to the belief of a God, or else of a rank of beings 
superior to men (whether visible or invisible), commonly called by the 
Pagans, gods; yet would not this be so generally entertained as it is, 
especially that of the one supreme Deity, the first Original of all things, 
and Monarch of the universe, had it not been for the fraud and fiction 
of law-makers and civil foreigners, who, the better to keep men in 
peace and subjection under them, and in a kind of religious and super- 
stitious observation of their laws, and devotion to the same, devised this 
notion of a God, and then possessed the minds of men with a belief of 
his existence, and awe of him. 

Now, we deny not, but that politicians may sometimes abuse relig- 
ion, and make it serve for the promoting of their own private interests 
and designs; which yet they could not do so well neither, were the 
thing itself a mere cheat and figment of their own, and had no reality 
at all in nature, nor any thing solid at the bottom of it. But since re- 
ligion obtains so universally every where, it is not conceivable, how 
civil sovereigns throughout the whole world, some of which are so dis- 
tant, and have so little correspondence with one another, should, not- 
withstanding, all so well agree in this one cheating mystery of govern- 
ment, or piece of state-cozenage ; nor, if they could, how they should 
be able so effectually to possess the generality of mankind (as well wise 
as unwise) with such a constant fear, awe, and dread, of a mere coun- 
terfeit thing, and an invisible nothing ; and which hath not only no 
manner of foundation neither in sense nor reason, but also (as the 
Atheists suppose) tends to their own great terror and disquietment, and 
so brings them at once under a miserable vassalage both of mind and 
body. Especially since men are not generally so apt to think, that 
how much the more they have of power and dignity, they have there- 
fore so much the more of knowledge and skill in philosophy and the 
things of nature above others. And is it not strange, that the world 
should not all this while have suspected or discovered this cheat and 
jungle of politicians, and have smelt out a plot upon themselves, in the 
fiction of religion, to take away their liberty, and enthral them under 
bondage ; and that so many of these politicians, and civil sovereigns 
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themselves also, should have been unacquainted herewith, and as sim- 
ply awed with the fear of this invisible nothing, as any others? All 
other cheats and juggles, when they are at once never so little detected, 
are presently thereupon dashed quite out.of countenance, and have 
never any more the confidence to obtrude themselves upon the world. 
But though the Atheists have, for these two thousand years past, been 
continually buzzing into men’s ears, that religion is nothing but a mere 
state-juggle and political imposture; yet hath not the credit thereof 
been the least impaired thereby, nor its power and dominion over the | 
minds of men abated: from whence it may be concluded, that it is no 
counterfeit and fictitious thing, but what is deeply rooted in the intellec- 
tual nature of man; a thing solid at the bottom, and supported by its 
own strength. Which yet may more fully appear from Christianity, 
a religion founded in no human policy, nor tending to promote any 
worldly interest or design ; which yet by its own, or the Divine force, 
hath prevailed over the power and policy, the rage and madness, of all 
civil states, Jewish and Pagan, and hath conquered so great a part of 
the persecuting world under it; and that not by resisting, or opposing 
force, but by suffering deaths and martyrdoms in way of adherence to 
that principle, 1“‘'That it is better to obey God than men.” Which 
thing was thus presignified in the prophetic Scripture ;* ‘‘ Why do the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? The kings of the 
earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, against the 
Lord, and against his Christ,” etc. “‘ He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh; the Lord shall have them in derision. Then shall he 
speak unto them in his wrath,” etc. “Yet have I set my King upon 
my holy hill of Sion. I will give thee the heathen for thine inheri- 
tance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. Be wise 
now therefore, O ye kings,” etc. 

But that Theism, or religion, is no gullery or imposture, will be yet 
further made unquestionably evident. That the generality of mankind 
have agreed in the acknowledgment of one supreme Deity, as a being 
eternal and necessarily existent, absolutely perfect and omnipotent, and 
the maker of the whole world, hath been already largely proved in the 
foregoing discourse. ‘To which purpose is this of Sextus the philoso- 
pher :3 Kowny yuo moolijyiv tzouow martes ey Foomor meQl Oxod, xaF Hy 
poxao.oy ts éotr SHov xu E@Fagtoy xui téherov ev svDomovia, xal motos 








1 Acts v. 29. 2 Psalm 2: 1. 


3 Lib. i. advers. Physicos, sive lib. viii. advers. Mathemat. sect. 1. § 33: 
p. 556. ed. Fabricii. 
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xoxov avenidsxtoy* All men have this common prolepsis concerning 
God, that he is a living being, incorruptible, perfectly happy, and inca- 
pable of all manner of evil.—And the notion of that God, which Epi- 
curus opposed, was no other than this, “‘ An understanding Being, bav- 
ing all happiness, with incorruptibility, that framed the whole world.” 
Now, I say, that if there be no such thing as this existing, and this idea of 
God bea mere fictitious thing, then was it altogether arbitrarious. But 
it is inconceivable, how the generality of mankind (a few Atheists only 
excepted) should universally agree in one and the same arbitrarious 
figment. This argumentation hath been formerly used by some The- 
ists, as appeareth from the forementioned Sextus :! Tshéwe O02 éotwy &o- 
YOY, TO KATH TUYHY MOTOS Toig aUTOIS émiBaddely LmpooLY, GAG Un PvoL- 
x0 OUTS éxxweic ar It is altogether irrational to think, that all men 
should by chance light upon the same properties (in the idea of God) 
without being naturally moved thereunto. Neither is that any sufficient 
account, which the Atheists would here give, that statesmen-and poll- 
ticians every where thus possessed the minds of men with one and the 
same idea; the difficulty still remaining, how civil sovereigns and law- 
makers, in all the distant parts of the world, and such as had no com- 
munication or intercourse with one another, should universally jump in 
one and the same fictitious and arbitrarious idea. 

Moreover, were there no God, it is not conceivable how that fore- 
mentioned idea should ever have entered into the minds of men, or how 
it could have been formed in them. And here the Atheists again think 
it enough to say, that this notion or idea was put into the minds of the 
generality of mankind by law-makers and politicians, telling them of 
such a being, and persuading them to believe his existence ; or that it 
was, from the first feigner or inventor of it, propagated all along and 
conveyed down by oral tradition. But this argues their great ignorance 
in philosophy, to think, that any notion or idea is put into men’s minds 
from without, merely by telling, or by words; we being passive to 
nothing else from words but their sounds and the phantasms thereof, 
they only occasioning the soul to excite such notions as it had before 
within itself (whether innate or adventitious) which those words, by the 
compact and agreement of men, were made to be signs of ; or else to 
reflect also further upon those ideas of their own, consider them more 
distinctly and compare them with one another. And though all learn- 
ing be not the remembrance of what the soul once before actually un- 
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derstood, in a pre-existent state, as Plato somewhere would have it, ac- 
cording to that of Boétius,' 


Quod si Platonis musa personat verum, 
Quod quisque discit, immemor recordatur : 


yet is all human teaching but maieutical, or obstetricious ; and not the 
filling of the soul as a vessel, merely by pouring into it from without, 
but the kindling of it from within; or helping it so as to excite and 
awaken, compare and compound, its own notions, as whereby to arrive 
at the knowledge of that, which it was before ignorant of: as the thing 
was better expressed by the forementioned philosophic poet, in these 
words, 


Heret profecto semen introrsum veri, 
Quod excitatur ventilante doctrina. 


Wherefore the mere telling of men, there is a God, could not infuse 
any idea of him into their minds; nor yet the further giving this defini- 
tion of him, that he is a being absolutely perfect, eternal, and self-exist- 
ent, make them understand any thing of his nature, were they not able 
to excite notions or ideas from within themselves, correspondent to 
those several words. However, the difficulty still remains, how those 
civil sovereigns and law-makers, or how Critias’s very first inventor of 
that cheat of a god, could form that idea within themselves; since up- 
on supposition of his non-existence, it is the idea of nothing, or of a 
nonentity. And this was judiciously hinted also by the same Sextus ;? 
of 5& Stoupodoxotytes paciv, 0 Tr vouodétar tivég éveroinouy tois arFow- 
mois, THY mEQt Osou Dokay, uy EOTES OTE TO KOYHIEY KTOMOY BUTOLS mEL- 
péver, Cntjcartos ay Tivos, MODE OE OF vounFérax, uNndevos MEOTEQOY MAQO- 
dort0s, jdGov sig éxivorey Deo: The Atheists affirming, that certain 
law-makers first put this notion of a God into the minds of men, do not 
consider, that they still remain entangled in the difficulty, if any one 
further demands of them, how those law-makers themselves could first 
form that idea?—From whence it is afterwards concluded,? ov toiyuy 
Séoss, OVE xata tive voucFsciay, mogsdssavto ob MuAaiod THY avFoumar 
eivas Osov; that therefore the notion of a God sprung not from the ar- 
bitratious fiction of law-makers and politicians. 

But some Atheists will yet further reply, that there is a feigning 
power in the human soul, whereby it can frame ideas or conceptions of 





1 De Consolat. Philos. lib, iii. p. 79, 80. 
2 Adv. Math. 313, 314. (p. 556.) 3 Ibid. p. 557. 
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such things, as actually never were nor will be, as of a centaur, or of a 
golden mountain ; and that by such a feigning power as this, the’idea 
of God, though there be no such thing existing, might be framed. And 
here we deny not but that the human soul hath a power of compound- 
ing ideas and things together, which exist severally, and apart in na- 
ture, but never were, nor will be, in that conjunction: and this indeed 
is all the feigning power that it hath. For the mind cannot make any 
new cogitation, which was not before, but only compound that which 
is. As the painter cannot feign colors, but must use such as exist in 
nature; only he can variously compound them together, and by his 
pencil draw the figures and lineaments of such things as no where are ; 
as he can add to the head and face of a man the neck, shoulders, and 
body, of a horse. In like manner, that more subtile painter or limner, 
the mind and imagination of man, can frame compounded ideas of 
things, which no where exist, but yet his simple colors, notwithstanding, 
must be real: he cannot feign any cogitation which was not in nature, 
nor make a positive conception of that which is absolutely nothing ; 
which were no less than to make nothing to be something, or create 
something out of nothing. And though the whole of these fictitious 
ideas (as of a golden mountain) does not any where actually exist, yet 
forasmuch as it doth not absolutely imply a contradiction for it so to do, 
therefore hath it also a possible entity too, and otherwise it could not 
be conceivable. Asa triangular square, for example, being a contradic- 
tious thing, hath not so much as a possible entity, and therefore is not 
conceivable as such (though both a triangle and a square severally be 
conceivable); it being mere nonsense, nothing, and no idea at all. 
Nay, we conceive, that a Theist may presume with reverence to say, 
that God Almighty himself, though he can create more or fewer really 
existent things, as he pleaseth, and could make a whole world out of 
nothing, yet can he not make more cogitation or conception, than is, 
or was before contained in his own infinite mind and eternal wisdom, 
nor have a positive idea of any thing, which hath neither actual nor 
possible entity. 

But the idea of God is not a compilement or aggregation of things, 
which exists scatteredly and apart in the world; for then would it be a 
mere arbitrarious thing, and it might be what every one pleased, one 
adding more things together, and another fewer, but each of them wri- 
ting the name or title of God, as bungling painters did under these their 
several figments: whereas we have already proved, that the idea of 
God is one most simple idea of an absolutely perfect being, though hav- 
ing several partial and inadequate conceptions, so that nothing can be 
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added to it, nor detracted from it, there being nothing included therein 
but what is demonstrable of a perfect being, and therefore nothing at 
all arbitrarious. 

Moreover, many of these partial conceptions contained in the idea 
of God are no where else to be found in the whole world, existing sin- 
gly and apart; and therefore, if there be no God, they must needs be 
absolute nonentities ; as immutability, necessary existence, infinity, and 
perfection, etc. So that the painter, that makes this idea, must here 
feign’colors themselves, or create new cogitation and conception out of 
nothing, upon the atheistic supposition. 

Lastly, if there be no God now existing, it is impossible that ever 
there should be any, and so the whole idea of God would be the idea of 
that, which hath no possible entity neither ; whereas those other ficti- 
tious ideas, made by the mind of men, though they be of such things as 
have no actual existence, yet have they all a possible entity, as was said 
before. 

But that we may conceal nothing of the Atheists’ strength, we must 
here acknowledge, that some of them have yet pretended further, that 
besides this power of compounding things together, the human soul 
hath also another ampliating, or increasing and improving power; by 
both which together, though there be no God existing, nor yet possible, 
the idea of him may be fictitiously made; those partial ideas, which 
are no where else to be found, arising, as they say, from a pstaBaorg a0 
tay av Foonwy, a transition and gradual procession, from men, in way of 
amplification, augmentation, and improvement.—Thus do we read in 
Sextus :! To aidvoy iver tov Osor, xar KepPagtor, xat téleiov év evdatuovic, 
Maen: xote TY UNO TAY avFounxwr wEteBuow" WS yug TOY xOLVOY GY= 
Sownoy aiticurtss tH partacix, vonow tyousy Kixhwnog, oltws &vPoumoy 
evOaiuore vojourtes zal woxeoloy xol cuumenAnowusvoy maa TOs aYaPotG, 
sila THUTE EMUTELVAYTEC, TOV &v MuUTOts éxsivolg &xoOv évonoupsy Ozov * xat ma- 
hiv mohuzoovioy tive partacimdérvtes GvyFQwmoy of madovol, exnvsnouy tor 
Xodvor cic Umeigov, situ évtevFev sig Evvovay atdioy Magayeroutvor, Epacay 
xa atdrov sivoes tov Osov. The ideas of the eternity, incorruptibility, and 
perfect happiness, of the Deity, were fictitiously made by way of transi- 
tion from men; for as, by increasing a man of an ordinary stature in 
our imagination, we fictitiously make the phantasm of a Cyclops; so 
when beholding a happy man, that aboundeth with all good things, we 
amplify, intend, and, as it were, swell the same in our minds higher 





1 Adv. Math. p. 317. (lib. viii. seu adv. Physic. lib. 1. sect. 2. § 46. 
p. 559, 560.) 
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and higher, we then arrive at length to the idea of a being absolutely 
happy, that is,a God. So did the ancients, taking notice of a very 
longeve man, and increasing this length of age further and further in- 
finitely, by that means frame the notion or idea of eternity, and attri- 
bute the same to God. 

But to this we reply, first, that, according to the principles of the 
Atheists themselves, there could not possibly be any such amplifying 
and feigning power of the soul, as whereby it could make more than is; 
because they suppose it to have no active power at all, but all our con- 
ceptions to be nothing but mere passions from the objects without ; ac- 
cording to that of Protagoras in Plato’s Theetetus ;!} Ovre yoo tx uy ov- 
ta Suvatoy DoSucur, ote Aka mag u &y naozn* It is neither possible for 
a man to conceive that which is not; nor any more or otherwise, than 
he suffers. — Again, as Sextus? the philosopher also intimates, the 
Atheists are here plainly guilty of that fallacy or error in ratiocination, 
which is commonly called a circle, or 6¢ aAAjdwv. For whereas they 
could not otherwise judge the greatest perfection and happiness, which 
ever they had experience of in men, to be imperfect, than by unantici- 
pated idea of perfection and happiness, with which it was in their minds 
compared (by virtue of which idea also it comes to pass, that they are 
able to amplify those lesser perfections of men further and further, and 
can take occasion, from imperfect things, to think of that which is ab- 
solutely perfect) ; that is, whereas these Atheists themselves first make 
the idea of imperfection from perfection ; they, not attending to this, 
do again go about to make up the notion or idea of that which is abso- 
lutely perfect (by way of amplification) from that which is imperfect, 
But that men have a notion of absolute perfection in them, by which, 
as the rule or measure, they (comparing other things therewith) judge 
them to be imperfect, and which is therefore in order of nature first, 
may appear from hence, because all theologers, as wel] Pagan as Chris- 
tian, give this direction, for the conceiving of God, that it should prin- 
cipally be done ‘‘ per viam remotionis,” by way of remotion of all im- 
perfection from him.—T hus Alcinous :3 Meety pév avtov voijor 7 xuta 
agpaigecw. The first way of conceiving of God is by remotion or ab- 
straction.—We add, in the last place, that finite things put together 
can never make up infinite, as may appear from that instance of hu- 





1 Page 167. Serr. 
2 Vide lib. viii. adv. Mathemat. sect. 2. § 47. p. 560. 


3 Introduct. in Doctrin. Platon. cap. x. p. 602. printed at the end of 
Dan. Heinsius’s edit. of Maximus Tyrius. 
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man longevity proposed ; for, if one should amplify that never so much, 
by adding of more and more past time or years to it, yet would he nev- 
er thereby be able to arrive at eternity without beginning. God differs 
not from these imperfect created things in degrees only, but in the 
whole kind. And though infinite space may perhaps be here objected, 
as athing taken for granted, which being nothing but extension or 
magnitude, must therefore consist, or be made up, of finite parts, as it 
was before declared, we have no certainty of any more than this, that 
the finite world might have been made bigger and bigger infinitely, or 
without end; which infinity of magnitude is but like that of number, 
potential ; from whence it may be inferred as well of the one as the 
other, that it can never be actually infinite. Wherefore, were there no 
infinitely perfect being in nature, the idea thereof could never be made 
up by any amplifying power of the soul, or by the addition of finites. 
Neither is that of any moment which Gassendus! so much objecteth 
here to the contrary, that though there were no God, or infinite being, 
yet might the idea of him as well be feigned by the mind, as that of in- 
finite worlds, or of infinite matter, was by some philosophers: for infi- 
nite worlds, and infinite matter, are but words ill put together, infinity 
being a real thing in nature (and no fiction of the mind), as well as the 
world or matter, but yet proper to the Deity only. But it is no wonder, 
if they, who denied a God, yet retaining this notion of infinity, should 
misapply the same, as they did also other properties of the Deity, to 
matter. 

To conclude this: our human soul cannot feign or create any new 
cogitation or conception, that was not before, but only variously com- 
pound that which is; nor can it ever make a positive idea of an abso- 
lute nonentity, that is, such as hath neither actual nor possible exist- 
ence: much less could our imperfect beings create the entity of so vast 
a thought, as that of an infinitely perfect being, out of nothing; this 
being indeed more than for God Almighty, or a perfect being, to create 
a real world out of nothing ; because there is no repugnancy at all in 
the latter, as there is in the former. We affirm therefore, that were 
there no God, the idea of an absolutely or infinitely perfect being could 
never have been made or feigned, neither by politicians, nor by poets, 
nor philosophers, nor any other. Which may be accounted another ar- 
gument for a Deity. | 

But that religion is no figment of politicians, will further unques- 








1 In Disquisit. Metaphys. seu dubitationibus et instantiis ad Cartesii 
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tionably appear from that, which now shall follow. As the religion of 
an oath is a necessary vinculum of civil society; so obligation in con- 
science, respecting the Deity as its original, and as the punisher of the 
violation thereof, is the very foundation of all civil sovereignty: for 
pacts and covenants (into which some would resolve all civil power), 
without this obligation in conscience, are nothing but mere words and 
breath; and the laws and commands of civil sovereigns do not make 
obligation, but presuppose it, as a thing in order of nature before them, 
and without which they would be invalid. Which is a truth so evident, 
that the writer De Cive could not dissemble it (though he did not right- 
ly understand this natural obligation), but acknowledgeth it in these 
words ; !“‘ Obligatio ad obedientiam civilem, cujus vi leges civiles vali- 
dz sunt, omni lege civili prior est. Quod si quis princeps summus 
legem civilem in hance formulam conciperet, Non rebellabis, nihil eff- 
ceret. Nam nisi prius obligentur cives ad obediendum, hoc est, ad non 
rebellandum, omnis lex invalida est ; et si prius obligentur est superflua.” 
The obligation to civil obedience, by the force of which all the civil 
laws become valid, is before those civil laws. And if any prince 
should make a law to this purpose, That no man should rebel against 
him, this would signify nothing, because unless they, to whom it is 
made, were before obliged to obey, or not to rebel, the law is invalid; 
and if they were, then is it superfluous.—Now this previous obligation 
to civil obedience cannot be derived (as the forementioned writer De 
Cive, and of the Leviathan supposes) from men’s private utility only; 
because every man being judge of this for himself, it would then be 
lawful for any subject to rebel against his sovereign prince, and to poi- 
son or stab him, whensoever he could reasonably persuade himself, that 
it would tend to his own advantage, or that he should thereby procure 
the sovereignty. Were the obligation to civil obedience made only by 
men’s private utility, it would as easily be dissolved by the same. It 
remaineth, therefore, that conscience, and religious obligation to duty, is 
the only basis, or essential foundation of a polity or commonwealth; 
without which there could be no right or authority of commanding in 
any sovereign, nor validity in any Jaws. Wherefore religious obliga- 
tion cannot be thought to be the fiction or imposture of civil sovereigns, 
unless civil sovereignty itself be accounted a fiction and imposture, or 
a thing which hath no foundation in nature, but is either wholly artifi- 
cial or violent. 

Moreover, had a religious regard to the Deity been a mere figment 
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or invention of politicians, to promote their own ends, and keep men in 
obedience and subjection under them, then would they doubtless have 
so framed and contrived it, as that it should have been every way flexi- 
ble and compliant ; namely, by persuading the world, that whatsoever 
was commanded by themselves, was agreeable to the Divine will, and 
whatever was forbidden by their laws, was displeasing to God Almigh- 
ty, and would be punished by him; God ruling over the world no oth- 
erwise than by and in these civil sovereigns, as his vicegerents, and as 
the only prophets and interpreters of his will to men. So that the civil 
law of every country, and the arbitrary will of sovereigns, should be ac- 
knowledged to be the only measure of just and unjust (there being 
nothing naturally such), the only rule of conscience and religion : for, 
from religion thus modelled, civil sovereigns might think to have an ab- 
solute power, or an infinite right of doing or commanding whatsoever 
they pleased, without exception, nothing being unlawful to them, and 
their subjects being always obliged, in conscience, without the least 
scruple, to obey. 

But this is but a mere larva of religion, and would be but a mock- 
ing of God Almighty ; and indeed this is the only religion that can be 
called a political figment. Neither could the generality of mankind be 
ever yet thus persuaded, that the arbitrary will of civil sovereigns was 
the only rule of justice and conscience ; and that God Almighty could 
command nothing, nor reveal his will concerning religion to mankind 
otherwise than by these as his prophets and interpreters. True religion 
and conscience are no such waxen things, servilely addicted to the ar- 
bitrary wills of men, but immorigerous, stiff, and inflexible; they re- 
specting the Deity only, his eternal or everlasting laws, and his revealed 
will ; with which whensoever human laws clash (a thing not impossible) 
they conclude, that then God ought to be obeyed and not men. For 
which cause the profane politicians declare open war against this relig- 
ion, as a thing utterly inconsistent with civil sovereignty, because it in- 
troduces a fear greater than the fear of the Leviathan, namely, that of 
him, who can inflict eternal punishments after death; as also because 
it clashes with that monstrous, infinite, and unlimited power of theirs, 
which is such a thing, as is not attributed by genuine Theists to God 
Almighty himself; a power of making their mere arbitrary will the rule 
of justice, and not justice the rule of their will. Thus does a modern 
writer of politics condemn it for seditious doctrine, tending to the dis- 
solution of a commonwealth ; !That subjects may make a judgment of 
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good and evil, just and unjust; or have any other conscience besides 
the law of the land. As also this, !}That subjects may sin in obeying 
the commands of their sovereign. He likewise adds, ?That it is im pos- 
sible a commonwealth should stand, where any other than the sove 

reign hath.a power of giving greater rewards than life, and of inflicting 
greater punishments than death. Now, eternal life is a greater reward 

than the life present, and eternal torment than the death of nature 

Wherefore, God Almighty being the dispenser of eternal rewards and 
punishments, this is all one as if he should have said, It is impossible a 
commonwealth should stand, where the belief of a God, who can pu n 
ish with eternal torments after this life, is entertained. Thus does the 
same writer declare, ?That if the superstitious fear of spirits (whereof 
God is the chief), and things depending thereupon, were taken away, 

men would be much more fitted than they are for civil obedience: and 
that they, who assert the immortality of souls, or their capability of re- 
ceiving punishments after death, fright men from obeying the laws of 
their country, with empty names, as men fright birds from the corn, 
with an empty doublet, a hat, and a crooked stick.4 And accordingly 
he concludes, that civil sovereigns.do not only make justice, but relig- 
jon also; and that no Scripture, or Divine revelation can oblige, unless 
it be first made law, or stamped with their authority. Now, since that 
which can make religion and gods must itself needs be greater than all 
gods, it follows, according to the tenor of this doctrine, that the civil 
sovereign is in reality the supreme Numen; or else at least, that the 
Leviathan (the king over all the children of pride) is the highest deity 
next to senseless omnipotent matter ; the one of these being the Athe- 
ists’ natural, the other their artificial god. Nevertheless we shall here 

observe by the way, that whilst these atheistic politicians thus endeavor 
to swell up the civil sovereign, and to bestow upon him an infinite right, 

by removing to that end out of his way, natural justice, conscience, re- 
ligion, and God himself, they do indeed thereby absolutely divest him 

of all right and authority, since the subject is now no longer obliged in 

conscience to obey him; and so instead of true right and authority, 

they leave him nothing but mere brutish force. Wherefore, since 
Theism and true religion are thus plainly disowned and disclaimed by 

these politicians, as altogether inconsistent with their designs, they can- 
not be supposed to have been the figments of civil sovereigns, or the 
mere creatures of political art. And thus have we abundantly confuted 
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those three atheistic pretences, to solve the phenomenon of religion , 
from fear, and the ignorance of causes, and the fiction of politicians. 

But since, besides those ordinary phenomena before mentioned, 
which are no way solvable by ‘Atheists, there are certain other phenom- 
ena extraordinary, that either immediately prove a God and Providence, 
or else that there is a rank of understanding beings, invisible, superior 
to men, from whence a Deity may be afterwards inferred ; namely, 
these three especially, apparitions, miracles, and prophecies (where the 
Atheists obstinately denying matter of fact and history, will needs im- 
pute these things, either to juggling fraud and knavery ; or else to 
men’s own fear and fancy, and their ignorance how to distinguish 
dreams, and other strong imaginations, from vision and sense ; or last- 
ly, to certain religious tales or legends, allowed by the public authority 
of civil sovereigns, for political ends ): we shall here suggest something 
briefly, to vindicate the historic truth of these phenomena against 
Atheists. 

First, therefore, as for apparitions, though there be much of fabulosi- 
ty in these relations, yet can it not reasonably be concluded, that there 
is nothing at all of truth in them; since something of this kind hath 
been averred in al] ages, and many times attested by persons of unques- 
tionable prudence, and unsuspected veracity. And whereas the Athe- 
ists impute the original of these things to men’s mistaking both their 
dreams, and their waking fancies, for real visions and sensations ; they 
do hereby plainly contradict one main fundamental principle of their 
own philosophy, that sense is the only ground of certainty, and the cri- 
terion of all truth : for if prudent and intelligent persons may be so fre- 
quently mistaken, in confounding their own dreams and fancies with 
sensations, how can there be any certainty of knowledge at all from 
sense? However, they here derogate so much both from sense, and 
from human testimonies, as that if the like were done in other cases, it 
would plainly overthrow all human life. 

Wherefore other Atheists, being apprehensive of this inconvenience, 
of denying so many sensible appearances, and testimonies, or relations 
of facts, have chosen rather to acknowledge the reality of apparitions ; 
nevertheless concluding them to be things caused and created, by the 
power of imagination only; as if the strength of imagination were such 
that it could not only create fancies, but also real sensible objects, and 
that at a distance too from the imaginers, such as whereby the sense of 
others shall be for the time affected, though they quickly vanish away 
again. From which prodigious paradox, we may take notice of the 
fanaticism of some Atheists, and that there is nothing so monstrously 
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absurd, which men infected with atheistic incredulity will not rather 
entertain into their belief, than admit of any thing that shall the least 
hazard or endanger the existence of aGod. For, if there be once any 
invisible ghosts or spirits acknowledged as things permanent, it will not 
be easy for any to give a reason, why there might not be one supreme 
ghost also, presiding over them all and the whole world. 

In the last place therefore we shall observe, that Democritus was 
yet further convinced by these relations of apparitions, so as to grant, 
that there was a certain kind of permanent beings, and independent 
upon the imagination, superior to men, which could appear in different 
forms, and again disappear at pleasure, called by him idols, or images ; 
he supposing them to be of the same nature with those exuvious efflux- 
es, that stream continually from the surface of bodies: only he would 
not allow them to have any thing immortal at all in them, but their con- 
cretions to be at length all dissolvable, and their personalities then to 
vanish into nothing. Thus Sextus! the philosopher : Jnudxgitos sidwha 
TW pyow éxnehatery toils ayPoewmoLG, xal TolTMY Ta Bey Siva ayaTonola, 
ta 08 xaxonole* tev xal evystor svhoyow tuysiv sidwhav’ sivas O& Tait] 
weyoha te xol tneousyédn, xu Stopdagta psy, ovx &pSagta Oé, meccHmas— 
ve Te TH uEhhovta Tos avIounolcs, Fempotmsra nod qavas agiervta. De- 
mocritus affirmeth, that there are certain idols or spectres, that do often 
approach to men, some of which are beneficent, and some maleficent. 
Upon which account he wisheth, that it might be his good hap to meet 
with fortunate idols. And he addeth, that these are of a vast bigness, 
and very longeve, but not incorruptible; and that they sometimes do 
foresignify unto men future events, both visibly appearing to them, and 
sending forth audible voices.—Now, though Democritus were much 
blamed for this concession of his by his fellow Atheists, as giving there- 
by too great an advantage to Theists: yet, in his own opinion, did he 
sufficiently secure himself against the danger of a God from hence, by 
supposing all these idols of his to be corruptible, they being indeed 
nothing but certain finer concretions of atoms, a kind of aérial and 
etherial animals, that were all body, and without any immortal soul, as 
he supposed men also to be: so that a God could be no more proved 
from them, than from the existence of men. For thus he adds in Sex- 
tus: “Ode tovtay aitayv gartaciay luBovtes of maluwol, Unevonoay sive 
Ozor, undevoc Khhou MaQK tutte CvTo¢ Oz0v, ToU KPPuQTOY HPioty EorTOS ° 
Men, in ancient times, having a sense of these apparitions or idols, fell 
from thence into the opinion of a God, although there be, besides these 
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idols, no other God, that hath an incorruptible nature—However, 
though Democritus continued thus grossly atheistical, yet was he fur- 
ther convinced than our modern Atheists will be, that the stories of ap- 
paritions were not all fabulous, and that there are not only terrestrial, 
but also aérial and etherial animals: nor this earth of ours alone peo- 
pled and inhabited, whilst all those other vast regions above lie desert, 
solitary and waste. Where it may be observed again, that divers of 
the ancient fathers, though they agreed not so far with Democritus, as 
to make the angelical beings to be altogether corporeal, yet did they 
likewise suppose them to have their certain subtile etherial or aérial 
bodies. In which respect St. Austin, in his 115th epistle,! calleth an- 
gels ethereos, and devils, aéreos animantes. Thus Psellus in his Dia- 
logue : :2 Iegt seaiinewe hha mabent GAR ovx ao-ahpsorreay, a yevvate, to Soupo— 
yoy got pidov, stu couatos O€ ye, xol Hugi caouatos Otatétgupe* Kai 100- 
16 €otl ev xOd THQ AUTOY pads THY ofuvay Natéowy* Koi Bacihevos dy 
6 Séoc, ov Oaiuocr movoy, Ula xal TOols axourTOIS AYyEhoOLS, EvElvoL THpoTo 
Siatedvetoe, ole tive mvetuuto Lente not Heowdy nol eyourta, nai Eo. But 
you are to know, that demons or devils are not altogether incorporeal, 
but that they are joined to bodies, and so converse with bodies; which 
may be learned also from the fathers, the divine Basil contending, that 
there are bodies, not only in devils, but also in the pure angels them- 
selves, as certain subtile, airy, defacate spirits. Where afterwards he 
shows how the ovugvés ayyéhorg cua, that body which is connate with 
angels,—differs from that which devils are united to, in respect of the 
radiant splendor of the one, and the dark fuliginous obscurity of the 
other. Moreover, that devils are not without bodies, he endeavors fur- 
ther to confirm from the words of our Saviour, that they shall be pun- 
ished with fire; which (saith he) were a thing impossible, were they all 
of them incorporeal. And some perhaps will attempt to prove the same 
concerning angels too, from those other words of our Saviour, where, 
speaking of the resurrection state, he affirmeth, that they who shall be 
accounted worthy thereof, shall neither marry nor be given in marriage, 
but be ioayyeior,® equal to the angels :—which comparative expression 
of men, as to their bodies with angels, would be thought not so proper, 
were the angels absolutely devoid of all body. But of this we deter- 
mine not. 

To this phenomenon of apparitions might be ren those two others 
of reemeveneane or wizards, demoniacs or energumeni; both of these prov- 


1 Epist. ix. ad Nebridium, p. 9. tom. ii. oper. edit. Benedict. 
2 Page 29. (vel p. 44, 45. edit. Gaulmini.) 3 Luke 20: 34, 36. 
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ing also the real existence of spirits, and that they are not mere fancies 
and imaginary inhabitants of men’s brains only, but real inhabitants of 
the world. As also, that among these spirits there are some foul, un- 
clean, and wicked ones (though not made such by God, but by their own 
apostasy), which is some confirmation of the truth of Christianity, the 
Scripture insisting so much upon these evil demons or devils, and de- 
claring it to be one design of our Saviour Christ’s coming into the 
world, to oppose these confederate powers of the kingdom of darkness, 
and to rescue mankind from the thraldom and bondage thereof. As 
for wizards and magicians, persons who associate and confederate 
themselves in a peculiar manner with these evil spirits, for the gratifi- 
cation of their own revenge, lust, ambition, and other passions; besides 
the Scriptures, there hath been so full an attestation given to them by 
persons unconcerned in all ages, that those our so confident exploders 
of them, in this present age, can hardly escape the suspicion of having 
some hankering towards Atheism. But as for the demoniacs and ener- 
gumeni, it hath been wondered, that there should be so many of them in 
our Saviour’s time, and hardly any, or none, in this present age of ours. 
Certain it is, from the writings of Josephus, in sundry places, that the 
pharisaic Jews were then generally possessed with an opinion of these 
JSouuorifousvor, demoniacs, men possessed with devils, or infested by 
them. And that this was not a mere phrase or form of speech only 
amongst them for persons very ill affected in their bodies, may appear 
from hence, that Josephus! declares it as his opinion concerning the 
demons or devils, that they were zovjoay avFeanwy nvevuote tots Saow 
siadvoueva, the spirits or souls of wicked men deceased getting into the 
bodies of the living. From hence it was, that the Jews, in our Sa- 
viour’s time, were not at all surprised with his casting out devils, it be- 
ing usual for them also to exercise the same; an art which they pre- 
tended to have learned from Solomon. Of whom thus Josephus. 2 TTu- 
géaye 0 ait@ pads o F800, xoi THY voTA.THY Samora TEXrnY, sig wqpeéder— 
oY xOL mepeesieg Tots a Soamors ° émw0uc TE ouvtasapsvos aic repinaoHres 
To YOON MOTU, noel TQOTOUS é Sogxwoewy KOTEAELTEY, oi¢ évOotueva, Tu. Jouoree 
ws unxet eave Serr, éxdicmovor, Kai ary uézou viv 1) Pegansia misiotov io- 
xv. God also taught Solomon an art against demons and devils, for the 
benefit and cure of men ; who composed certain incantations, by which 
diseases are cured, and left forms of exorcisms, whereby devils are ex- 





1 De Bello Judaico, lib. vii. cap. vi. sect. 3. p. 417. tom. ii. edit. Ha- 
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pelled and driven away. Which method of curing prevails much 
amongst us to this day.—Notwithstanding which, we think it not at all 
probable what a late atheistic writer! hath asserted, that the heads of 
the Jews were then all of them so full of demons and devils, that they 
generally took all manner of bodily diseases, such as fevers and agues, 
and dumbness and deafness, for devils. 'Though we grant, that this 
very thing was imputed by Plotinus afterward to the Gnostics, that 
they supposed all diseases to be devils, and therefore not to be cured 
by physic, but expelled by words or charms. Thus he, En. ii. lib. ix. 
c. xiv.2 Noy 68 UnootynoeuEvoL Tas vocoUs Da wudrvia sive, xat TavTO e€o- 
gtiv hoyw peoxortes SivacFut, xal émayysllouevor, TeuyCtsQor pév av sive 
Jofarey Muga r0%¢ Modoc, OF Tag Mage ToIs UayoLs SUVapeLs Favuatovar, TOUS 
Bévtor sLpQovotrtas Ox ay MEFoLEY, WS OVX ab YOTOL Tug aitiag EyovaL, H 
nlynopovais, 7 évdeteus, etc. Syhovor Jé xat at FsQumtior avtaY, yuoTeOs yag 
dveions 7] paguoxou Jodévtoc, Diexywonoe xaTw 10 vOoRUa* xal aluatos apy- 
ojuévou xat évdei On ixoato* 7 mEvycavrtos TOU Saimovior, xai Tov pagua- 
xoV momoartos txecFa1. Now when they affirm diseases to be demons 
or devils, and pretend, that they can expel them by words, undertaking 
to do the same, they hereby indeed render themselves considerable to 
the vulgar, who are wont not a little to admire the powers of magicians. 
But they will not be able to persuade wise men, that diseases have no 
natural causes, as from repletion, or imitation, or putrefaction, or the 
like; which is a thing manifest from their cure, they being oftentimes 
removed by purgation, and bleeding, and abstinence; unless perhaps 
these men will say, that the devil is by this means starved, and made to 
pine away.—Nor can we think, that the Jews, in our Saviour’s time, 
either suppose all madmen to be demoniacs, or all demoniacs madmen 
(though this letter seems to be asserted by an eminent writer of our 
own), we reading of devils cast out from others besides madmen; and 
of a woman, which had a spirit of infirmity only, and was bowed to- 
gether, and could not lift up herself, which is said by our Saviour 
Christ to have been bowed by Satan. Wherefore the sense of the 
Jews formerly seems to have been this, that when there was any unu- 
sual and extraordinary symptom in any bodily distemper, but especially 
that of madness, this being looked upon as something more than natu- 
ral, was imputed by them to the possession or infestation of some devil. 
Neither was this proper to the Jews only at that time, to suppose evil 
demons to be the causes of such bodily diseases as had extraordinary 
symptoms, and especially madness ; but the Greeks, and other gentiles 
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also, were imbued with the same persuasion: as appeareth from Apol- 
lonius Tyneus’s curing a laughing demoniac! at Athens, he ejecting 
that evil spirit by threats and menaces, who is said at his departure, to 
have tumbled down a royal porch in the city with great noise ; as also,” 
from his freeing the city of Ephesus from the plague, by stoning an old 
ragged beggar, said by Apollonius to have been the plague, which ap- 
peared to be a demon, by his changing himself into the form of a shag- 
ged dog. 

But that there is some truth in this opinion, and that at this very day 
evil spirits, or demons, do sometimes really act upon the bodies of men, 
and either inflict or augment bodily distempers and diseases, hath been the 
judgment of two very experienced physicians, Sennertus and Fernelius. 
The former in his book De Mania, lib. i. cap. xv. writing thus: ‘ Etsi 
sine ulla corporis morbosa dispositione, Deo permittente, hominem ob- 
sidere et occupare demon possit, tamen quandoque morbis, et precipue 
melancholicis, sese immiscet demon ; et forsan frequentius hoc accidit, 
quam sepe creditur.” Although the devil may, by Divine permission, 
possess men without any morbid disposition, yet doth he usually inter- 
mingle himself with bodily diseases, and especially those of melancho- 
ly; and perhaps this cometh to pass oftener that is commonly believed 
or suspected.—The other in his De abditis Rerum Causis, where, hav- 
ing attributed real effects upon the bodies of men to witchcraft and en- 
chantment, he addeth, ‘“‘ Neque solum morbos, verum etiam demonas, 
scelerati homines in corpora immittunt. Hi quidem visuntur furoris 
quadam specie distorti; hoc uno tamen a simplici furore distant, quod 
summe ardua obloquantur, preterrita et occulta renuntient, assidenti- 
umque arcana reserent.” Neither do these wicked magicians only in- 
flict diseases upon men’s bodies, but also send devils into them; by 
means whereof they appear distorted with a kind of fury and madness, 
which yet differs from a simple madness, (or the disease so called) in 
this, that they speak of very high and difficult matters, declare things 
past and unknown, and discover the secrets of those that sit by.—Of 
which he subjoins two notable instances of persons, well known to 
himself, that were plainly demoniacal, possessed or acted by an evil de- 
mon; one whereof shal! be afterwards mentioned. But when maniacal 
persons do not only discover secrets, and declare things past, but future 
also, and, besides this, speak in languages which they had never 
lgarned ; this pals it out af all sisal and tmoebo, that asi are not 





1 Vide Philostrat. ae Vita aaiho Wi Tyanei, lib. x. cap. Xx. p. 157. 
2 Id ibid. lib. iy. cap. x. p. 147. 
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mere madmen, or maniaci, but demoniacs or energumeni. And that 
since the time of our Saviour Christ there have often been such, may 
be made evident from the records of credible writers. Psellus in his 
book Zico “Evegysiag Jaiuovwr, De Operat. Dem. avers it of a certain 
maniacal woman, that though she knew nothing but her own mother- 
tongue, yet, when a stranger, who was an Armenian, was brought into 
the room to her, she spake to him presently in the Armenian language : 

* Epi dé tednmores rime, Ott xt Agueviny épPéyyeto, yuyyn pydémote ud 
sig Oy A@Lypsrn TOUTOLG, UNDE xEQxidos eidvia mhéov ovdév* We all stood 
amazed when we heard a woman, that had never seen an Armenian 
before in all her life, nor had learnt any thing but the use of her distaff, 
to speak the Armenian language readily.—-Where the relater also af- 
firmeth the same maniacal person to have foretold certain future events, 
which happened shortly after to himself: *2v 42, ctgaeis moog éué, pe- 
yahay év yoo cUyupogay Unoatyon * yoke yao cor Devas Te Somporre Maga— 
Avovts tac aUTOY hotosiosg * oméher tou xat yodenouc éxiodawouar zat ages 
xwOvvous, ovs ovz ay Siagpevsacdoar SurnFeing, si uyjtis Sivapis xoeittwr, 7H 
xota Suiuovas, ax avtay é&éhy* Then looking upon me, she (or rather 
the demon) said, Thou shalt suffer wonderful pains and torments in thy 
body, for the demons are extremely angry with thee for opposing their 
services and worship ; and they will inflict great evils upon thee, out 
of which thou shalt not be able to escape, unless a power, greater than 
that of demons, exempt thee from them. All which things (saith he) 
happened shortly after to me, and I was brought very low, even near to 
death, by them; but was by my Saviour wonderfully delivered.— 
Whereupon Psellus concludes, Tis oty éxsivoy tov zonowor Ewgauncre, eget 
THs mavias MaTaS, Vans NAnuushois xu7joes, Gla nod toayine Saiucver * 
Who is there therefore that, considering this oracle or prediction, will 
conclude (as some physicians do) all kind of madnesses to be nothing 
but the exorbitant motions of the matter or humors, and not the tragic 
passions of the demons. But because this instance is remoter from our 
present times, we shall set down another remarkable one of a later date, 
out of the forementioned Fernelius, who was an eye-witness thereof. 
A young man of a noble family, who was strangely convulsed in his 
body, having sometimes one member, and sometimes another violently 
agitated, insomuch that four several persons were scarcely able to hold 
them ; and this at first without any distemper at all in his head, or cra- 
zedness in brain. ‘To whom Fernelius, with other skilful physicians, 
being called, applied all manner of remedies ; blisters, purgations, cup- 
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ping-glasses, fomentations, unctions, plasters, and strengthening medi- 
cines ; but all in vain. ‘lhe reason whereof is thus given by the same 
Fernelius: ‘‘Quoniam omnes longe aberamus a cognitione veri, nam 
mense tertio primum deprehensus demon quidam totius mali author, 
voce, insuetisque verbis ac sententiis tum Latinis tum Grecis (quan- 
quam ignarus lingue Grece laborans esset), se prodens; is multa as- 
sidentium maximeaque medicorum secreta detegebat, ridens, quod irri- 
tis pharmacis corpus hoc pene jugulassent.”’ Because we were all far 
from the knowledge of the truth; for in the third month, it was first 
plainly discovered to us, that it was a certain demon who was the au- 
thor of all this mischief; he manifesting himself by his speech, and by 
unusual words and sentences, both in Greek and Latin (though the pa- 
tient were altogether ignorant of the Greek tongue): and by his re- 
vealing many of the secrets of those who stood by, especially of the 
physicians, whom he also derided for tormenting the patient in that 
manner with their frustraneous remedies.—Here therefore have we an 
unquestionable instance of a demoniac in these latter times of ours, and 
such an one, who at first, for two months together, had no manner of 
madness or mania at all upon him, though afterward the demon pos- 
sessing his whole body, used his tongue, and spake therewith. Fernelius 
concludes his whole discourse in this manner; “ These things do I 
produce, to make it manifest, that evil demons (or devils) do sometimes 
enter into the very bodies of men, afflicting and tormenting them after 
an unheard-of manner ; but that at other times, though they do not en- 
ter into and possess their whole body, yet partly by exagitating and dis- 
turbing the profitable humors thereof, partly traducing the noxious in- 
to the principal parts, or else by obstructing the veins and other passa- 
ges with them, or disordering the structure of the members, they cause 
innumerable diseases.’ There are many other instances of this kind, 
recorded by modern writers unexceptionable, of persons either wholly 
demoniacal, and possessed by evil demons (this appearing from their 
discovering secrets, and speaking languages which they had never 
learnt), or else otherwise so affected and infested by them, as to have 
certain unusual and supernatural symptoms; which, for brevity’s sake 
we shall here omit. However, we thought it necessary thus much to 
insist upon this argument of demoniacs, as well for the vindication of 
Christianity, as for the conviction of Atheists; we finding some so stag- 
gering in their religion, that from this one thing alone of demoniacs 
(they being so strongly possessed, that there neither is nor ever was 
any such) they are ready enough to suspect the whole gospel, or New 
Testament itself, of fabulosity and imposture. 
Vou. Il. 16 
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We come now to the second head proposed, of miracles and effects 
supernatural. That there hath been something miraculous or above 
nature, sometimes done even among the Pagans (whether by good or 
evil spirits), appears not only from their own records, but also from the 
Scripture itself. And it is well known, that they pretended (besides 
oracles) to miracles also, even after the times of Christianity ; and that 
not only in Apollonius Tyanzus, and Apuleius, but also in the Roman 
emperors themselves, as Vespasian and Adrian, but especially in the 
temple of AXsculapius; thus much appearing from that Greek table there- 
in hung up at Rome,! in which amongst other things this is recorded ; 
“That a blind man being commanded by the oracle to kneel before 
the altar, and then passing from the right side thereof to the left, to lay 
five fingers upon the altar, and afterwards lifting up his hand, to touch 
his eyes therewith; all this being done accordingly, he recovered his 
sight, the people all applauding, that great miracles were done under 
the Emperor Antoninus,” etc. But we have in the Scripture an ac- 
count of miracles, both greater in number, and of a higher nature; 
done especially by Moses, and our Saviour Christ and his apostles. 

Wherefore it seems, that there are two sorts of miracles or effects 
supernatural. First, such as though they could not be done by any or- 
dinary and natural causes here amongst us, and in that respect may be 
called supernatural; yet might notwithstanding be done, God permit- 
ting only, by the ordinary and natural power of other invisible created 
spirits, angelsor demons. As for example, if a stone or other heavy 
body should ascend upwards, and then hang in the air, without any 
visible either mover or supporter, this would be to us a miracle or effect 
supernatural ; and yet according to vulgar opinion, might this be done 
by the natural power of created invisible beings, angels or demons; 
God only permitting, without whose special providence it is conceived 
they cannot thus intermeddle with our human affairs. Again, if a per- 
fectly illiterate person should readily speak Greek or Latin, this also 
would be to us a miracle, or effect supernatural ; for so is the apostles’ 
speaking with tongues accounted ; and yet in demoniacs is this some- 
times done by evil demons, God only permitting. Such also amongst 
the Pagans was that “miraculum cotis” (as Apuleius calls it), that 
miracle of the whetstone, done by Accius Navius, when, at his com- 
mand, it was divided into two with a razor.2 But, secondly, there is 
another sort of miracles, or effects supernatural, such as are above the 


1 Vide Gruteri Inscription. tom. i. p. Ixxi. 
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power of all second causes, or any natura] created being whatsoever, 
and so can be attributed to none but God Almighty himself, the author 
of nature, who therefore can control it at pleasure. 

As for that late theological politician, who, writing against miracles, 
denies as well those of the former as of this latter kind, contending that 
a miracle is nothing but a name, which the ignorant vulgar give to 
‘opus nature insolitum,” any unwonted work of nature, or to what 
themselves can assign no cause of ;—as also, that if there were any 
such thing done contrary to nature, or above it, it would rather weaken 
than confirm our belief of the Divine existence ;! we find his discourse 
- every way so weak, groundless, and inconsiderable, that we could not 
think it here to deserve a confutation. 

But of the former sort of those miracles, is that to be understood, 
Deut. xiii. ‘‘ If there arise amongst you a prophet, or dreamer of dreams, 
and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or wonder come to 
pass whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after other gods, 
and serve them; thou shalt not hearken to the words of that prophet, 
or dreamer of dreams; for the Lord your God proveth you, to know 
whether you love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul.” For it cannot be supposed, that God Almighty would him- 
self purposely inspire any man to exhort others to idolatry, and imme- 
diately assist such an one with his own supernatural power of doing 
miracles, in confirmation of such doctrine. But the meaning is, that 
by the suggestion of evil spirits, some false prophets might be raised up 
to tempt the Jews to idolatry ; or at least, that by the assistance of 
them, such miracles might be wrought in confirmation thereof, as those 
sometimes done by the Egyptian sorcerers or magicians, God himself 
not interposing in this case to hinder them, for this reason, that he 
might hereby prove and try their faithfulness towards him. Forasmuch 
as both, by the pure light of nature, and God’s revealed will, before 
confirmed by miracles, idolatry, or the religious worship of any but God 
' Almighty, had been sufficiently condemned. From whence it is evi- 
dent, that miracles alone (at least such miracles as these) are no suffi- 
cient confirmation of a true prophet, without consideration had of the 
doctrine taught by him. For though a man should have done never so 
many true and real miracles amongst the Jews, and yet should persuade 
to idolatry, he was by them confidently to be condemned to death for 
a false prophet. 

Accordingly in the New Testament do we read, that our Saviour 
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Christ forewarned his disciples, that 1“‘ false prophets and false Christs 
should arise, and show great signs or wonders, insomuch that, if it 
were possible, they should seduce the very elect.” And St. Paul fore- 
telleth concerning the man of sin, or antichrist,? “that. his coming 
should be after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and 
wonders (or miracles) of a lie.” For we conceive, that by tégata wev= 
dovg in this place, are not properly feigned and counterfeit miracles, 
that is, mere cheating and juggling tricks, but true wonders and real 
miracles (viz. of the former sort mentioned), done for the confirmation 
of a lie, as the doctrine of this man of sin is there afterwards called ; 
for otherwise how could his coming be said to be “‘ according to the 
working of Satan, with all power?” In like manner also, in St. John’s 
Apocalypse, where the coming of the same man of sin, and the mystery 
of iniquity, are again described, we read chap. xiii. of a two-horned 
beast like a lamb, “‘ that he shall do great wonders, and deceive those, 
that dwell on the earth, by means of those miracles, which he hath 
power to do, in the sight of the beast.” And again, chap. xvi. “ of cer- 
tain unclean spirits like frogs, coming out of the mouth of the dragon, 
and of the beast, and of the false prophet, which are the spirits of 
devils working miracles that go forth to the kings of the earth.” And, 
lastly, chap. xix. “‘of the false prophet, that wrought miracles before 
the beast.” All which seem to be understood, not of feigned and coun- 
terfeit miracles only, but of true and real also, effected by the working 
of Satan, in confirmation of a lie, that is, of idolatry, false religion, and 
imposture; God Almighty permitting it, partly in way of probation or 
trial of the faithfulness of his own servants, and partly in way of just 
judgment and punishment upon those, who “receive not the love of 
the truth, that they might be saved ;” as the apostle declareth.? Where- 
fore those miracles, pretended, for divers ages past, to have been done 
before the relics of saints and images, etc. were they all true, could by 
no means justify or warrant that religious worship by many given to 
them; because true and real miracles, done in order to the promoting 
of idolatry, are so far from justifying that idolatry, that they are them- 
selves condemned by it to be téguta ywetdovs, the miracles of a lie,— 
done by the working of Satan. 

But as for the miracles of our Saviour Christ, had they been all of 
them only of the former kind, such as might have been done, God per- 
mitting, by the natural power of created spirits, and their assistance ; 
yet forasmuch as he came in the name of the Lord, teaching neither | 
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idolatry, nor any thing contrary to the clear light and law of nature, 
therefore ought he, by reason of those miracles, to have been received 
by the Jews themselves, and owned for a true prophet, according to the 
doctrine of Moses himself: who, both in the L3th and 18th chapters of 
Deuteronomy, plainly supposeth, that God would in no other case per- 
mit any false prophet to do miracles by the assistance of evil spirits, 
save only in that of idolatry (which is always understood of what is 
plainly discoverable by the light of nature to be false, or evil). ‘The 
reason whereof is manifest, because if he should, this would be an in- 
vincible temptation, which it is inconsistent with the divine goodness 
to expose men unto. And our Saviour Christ was unquestionably that 
one eximious prophet, which God Almighty by Moses promised to send 
unto the Israelites, upon occasion of their own desire made to him at 
Horeb. 1‘ Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord my God, nor - 
let me see this great fire any more, that I die not.” Whereupon the 
Lord said, ‘‘ They have well spoken that which they have spoken; I 
will raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren like unto thee, 
and put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I 
shall command him; and whosoever will not hearken to the words 
which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.’ Which is 
all one as if he should have said, I will no more speak to them with 
thunder and lightning, nor reveal my will with a terrible voice out of 
flamingfire; but the next great manifestation of myself, or further reve- 
Jation of my will, shall be by a Prophet from amongst their own breth- 
ren, I putting my words into his mouth, and speaking to them by him. 
Whose words they shall be as much obliged to hearken to, as if I had 
spoken them (as before) from the top of the fiery mount. And that 
they may have no color for their disbelieving this great prophet es- 
pecially, or their disobeying of him, I plainly declare, that whosoever 
cometh in my name, and does true and real miracles, shall be acknow- 
ledged undoubtedly for a true prophet sent by me, and accordingly be- 
lieved and obeyed; and none rejected under the notion of false pro- 
phets, but only such, as either do not real miracles, or else if they do, 
come in the name of other gods, or exhort to idolatry. Nevertheless, 
our Saviour Christ wrought other miracles also, of a higher nature, by 
the immediate power of God Almighty himself; as for example, when 
before himself he raised Lazarus, who had been dead four days to life, 
since it cannot be conceived to be in the power of created spirits (whether 
bad or good), whenever they please, to bring back the souls of men 
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deceased to their bodies again, or change the laws of nature and fate. 
However, it must not be thought, that God will ever set this seal of 
his to a lie, or that which is plainly contrary to the light and law of 
nature. 

The conclusion is, that though all miracles promiscuously do not 
immediately prove the existence of a God, nor confirm a prophet, or 
whatsoever doctrine; yet do they all of them evince, that there is a rank 
of invisible understanding beings, superior to men, which the Atheists 
commonly deny. And we read of some such miracles also, as could 
not be wrought, but by a power perfectly supernatural, or by God Al- 
mighty himself. But to deny and disbelieve all miracles, is either to 
deny all certainty of sense, which would be indeed to make sensation 
itself miraculous; or else monstrously and unreasonably to derogate 
from human testimonies and history. ‘The Jews would never have so 
stiffly and pertinaciously adhered to the ceremonial law of Moses, had 
they not all along believed it to have been unquestionably confirmed by 
miracles: and that the Gentiles should at first have entertained the 
faith of Christ without miracles, would itself have been the greatest of 
miracles. 

The last extraordinary phenomenon proposed was that of divination, 
oracles, prophecies, or predictions of future events, otherwise unfore- 
knowable to men; which either evince a God, or at least that there are 
understanding beings superior to men. For if there be presension or 
foreknowledge of such future events, as are to human understanding 
alone altogether unforeknowable, then it is certain, that there is some 
more perfect understanding, or knowledge in the world, than that of 
men. And thus is that maxim of the ancient Pagan Theists,! in the 
genuine and proper sense thereof, unquestionably true ; “Si divinatio 
est, diisunt;” If there be divination, or presension of future events 
(undiscoverable by men), then are there gods:—which, in their lan- 
guage, was no more than to say, understanding beings superior to men. 

Wherefore we must here distinguish of oracles and predictions, af- 
ter the same manner as we did before of miracles, that they may be of 
two kinds. First, such as might proceed only from the natural presag- 
ing power of created spirits superior to men, whether called angels or 
demons. For these being supposed to have not only clearer under- 
standings than men, and a greater insight into nature, but also by rea- 
son of their agility and invisibility, opportunity of knowing things re- 
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motely distant, and of being privy to men’s secret machinations and 
consultations ; it is easily conceivable that many future events nigh at 
hand, which cannot be foreknown by men, may be (probably at least) 
foreseen by them; and that without any miraculous Divine revelation, 
their causes being already in being. As men learned in astronomy 
can foretel eclipses of the sun and moon, which to the vulgar are alto- 
gether unforeknowable ; and as princes or statesmen, that “are fur- 
nished with great intelligence, foreign and domestic, can presage more 
of war and peace, either at home or abroad, and of the events of king- 
doms, than ignorant plebeians. And such were those predictions, 
which Democritus, though otherwise much addicted to Atheism, al- 
lowed of ; Cicero! writing thus of him: “ Plurimis locis, gravis auctor 
Democritus presensionem rerum futurarum comprobat;’ Democritus, 
a grave writer, doth in many places approve of the presension of future 
events.—The reason whereof was, because he supposed certain under- 
standing beings superior to men, called by him idols, which having a 
larger comprehension of things, and other advantages of knowledge, 
could therefore foretel many future events, that men were ignorant of. 
And though perhaps it may be thought, that Democritus would not 
have entertained this opinion of the foreknowledge of human events, 
had he not asserted the necessity of all human actions and _volitions, 
but held liberty of will, as Epicurus afterwards did (as if this were in- 
consistent with all manner of presage, and probable or conjectural fore- 
knowledge) : yet is it certain, that there is not so much contingency in 
all human actions, by reason of this liberty of will, as heretofore was by 
Epicurus, and still is by many supposed; it being plain, that men act 
according to an appearance of good, and that in many cases and cir- 
cumstances it may be foreknown, without any Divine revelation, what 
such or such persons would do. As for example, that a voluptuous 
person, having a strong temptation to satisfy his sensual appetite, and 
that without incurring any inconvenience of shame or punishment, 
would readily close with the same. Besides which, such invisible spir- 
its, as angels or demons, may sometimes predict also what themselves 
cause and effect. 

Secondly, ‘here is another sort of predictions of future events, 
which cannot be imputed to the natural presaging faculty of any such 
created spirits, but only to the supernatural prescience of God Almigh- 
ty, or a Being infinitely perfect: as when events remotely distant in 
time, and of which there are yet no immediate causes actually in be- 
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ing, which also depend upon many circumstances, and a long series of 
things, any one of which being otherwise would alter the case; as 
likewise upon much uncertainty of human volitions, which are not al- 
ways necessarily linked and concatenated with what goes before, but 
often loose and free; and upon that contingency that arises from the 
indifferency or equality of eligibility in objects. Lastly, such things as 
do not at all depend upon external circumstances neither, nor are 
caused by things natural anteceding, but by some supernatural power ; 
I say, when such future events as these are foretold, and accordingly 
come to pass, this can be ascribed to no other but such a being as com- 
prehends, sways, and governs all, and is, by a peculiar privilege or pre- 
rogative of its own nature, omniscient. Epicurus, though really he 
therefore rejected divination and prediction of future events, because 
he denied Providence: yet did he pretend this further reason also 
against it, because it was a thing absolutely inconsistent with liberty of 
will, and destructive of the same; 7% wortixn avimagutog’ st 08 xot 
unagutizy, ovdéy Tag Iuas 7j0n te ysvousve.’ Divination is a thing, which 
hath no existence, nor possibility in nature: and if there were such a 
thing it would take away all liberty of will, and leave nothing in men’s 
own power.—T hus also Carneades, in Cicero,” maintained, “ Ne Apol- 
linem quidem futura posse dicere, nisi ea, quorum causas natura ita 
contineret, ut ea fieri necesse esset ;” that Apollo himself was not able 
to foretel any future events, other than such as had necessary causes in 
nature antecedent.—And some Christian Theists of later times have, 
in like manner, denied to God Almighty all foreknowledge of human 
actions, upon the same pretence, as being both inconsistent with men’s 
liberty of will, and destructive thereof. For, say they, if men’s actions 
be free, then are they unforeknowable, they having no necessary caus- 
es; and again, if there be any foreknowledge of them, then can they 
not be free, they being ipso facto necessitated thereby. But as it is 
certain that prescience does not destroy the liberty of man’s will, or im- 
pose any necessity upon it, men’s actions being not therefore future, 
because they are foreknown, but therefore foreknown, because future ; 
and were a thing never so contingent, yet upon supposition that it will 
be done, it must needs have been future from all eternity: so is it ex- 
treme arrogance for men, because themselves can naturally foreknow 
nothing, but by some causes antecedent, as an eclipse of the sun or 
moon, therefore to presume to measure the knowledge of God Almigh- 
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ty according to the same scantling, and to deny him the prescience of 
human actions, not considering, that, as his nature is incomprehensible, 
so his knowledge may well be looked upon by us as such too; that 
which is past our finding out, and too wonderful for us. However, it 
must be acknowledged for an undoubted ‘truth, that no created being 
can, naturally, and of itself, foreknow any future events, otherwise than 
in and by their causes anteceding. If therefore we shall find, that 
there have been predictions of such future events as had no necessary 
antecedent causes ; as we cannot but grant such things therefore to be 
foreknowable, so must we needs from thence infer the existence of a 
God, that is, a Being supernatural, infinitely perfect and omniscient, 
since such predictions as these could have proceeded from no other 
cause. 

That there is foreknowledge of future events to men naturally un- 
foreknowable, hath been all along the persuasion of the generality of 
mankind. Thus Cicero:! ‘‘ Vetus opinio est, jam usque ab heroicis 
ducta temporibus, eaque et populi Romani, et omnium gentium firmata 
consensu, versari quandam inter homines divinationem, quam Greci 
povtixny appellant, id est, preesensionem et scientiam rerum futurarum.” 
This is an old opinion derived down all along from the heroic times (or 
the mythical age), and not only entertained amongst the Romans, but 
also confirmed by the consent of all nations, that there is such a thing 
as divination, and presension or foreknowledge of future events.—And 
the same writer elsewhere, in the person of Balbus: %‘ Quamvis nihil 
tam irridet Epicurus, quam predictionem rerum futurarum, mihi vide- 
tur tamen vel maxime confirmare, Deorum providentia consuli rebus 
humanis. Est enim profecto divinatio; que multis locis, rebus, tem- 
poribus apparet, cum in privatis tum maxime in publicis. Multa cer- 
nunt aruspices, multa augures provident, multa oraculis providentur, 
multa vaticinacionibus, multa somniis, multa portentis.” Although Epi- 
curus deride nothing more than the prediction of future things; yet 
does this seem to me to be a great confirmation of the providence of the 
gods over human affairs, because there is certainly divination, it ap- 
pearing in many places, things, and times, and that not only private, 
but especially public. Soothsayers foresee many things, the augurs 
many ; many things are declared by oracles, many by prophecies, many 
by dreams, and many by portents.—And indeed that there were even 
amongst the Pagans predictions of future events, not discoverable by 
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any human sagacity, which accordingly came to pass, and therefore ar- 
gue a knowledge superior to that of men, or that there are certain in- 
visible understanding beings or spirits, seems to be undeniable from 
history. And that the augurs themselves were sometimes not unassisted 
by these officious genii, is plain from that of Attius Navius before men- 
tioned, as the circumstances thereof are related by historians; that 
Tarquinius Priscus having a mind to try what there was in this skill of 
augury,! “‘dixit ei se cogitare quiddam; id possetne fieri, consuluit. 
Ille augurio acto, posse respondet. 'Tarquinius autem dixit se cogitas- 
se cotem novacula posse precidi; tum Attium jussisse experiri; ita 
cotem in comitium illatam, inspectante et rege et populo, novacula esse 
discissam ;” told Navius, that he thought of something, and he would 
know of him, whether it could be done or no. Navius having per- 
formed his augurating ceremonies, replied, that the thing might be 
done. Whereupon Priscus declared what his thought was, namely, 
that a whetstone might be cut in two with a razor. Navius willed 
them to make trial: wherefore a whetstone being brought immediately 
into the court, it was in the sight of the king and all the people divided 
with a razor.—But the predictions amongst those Pagans were, for the 
most part, only of the former kind, such as proceeded merely from the 
natural presaging faculty of these demons; this appearing from hence, 
because their oracles were often expressed ambiguously, so as that they 
might be taken either way ; those demons themselves, it seems, being 
then not confident of the event; as also, because they were sometimes 
plainly mistaken in the events. And from hence it was, that they sel- 
dom ventured to foretel any events remotely distant, but only what 
were nigh at hand, and shortly to come to pass; and therefore might 
be probably conjectured of from things then in being. Notwithstand- 
ing which, we acknowledge, that there are some few instances of pre- 
dictions amongst the Pagans, of the other kind. Such as that intimated 
by Cicero in his book of Divination,” where he declareth the doctrine 
of Diodorus concerning necessity and contingency; “‘non necesse 
fuisse Cypselum regnare Corinthi, quanquam id millesimo ante anno 
Apollinis oraculo editum esset :’” that it was not necessary Cypselus the 
tyrant should reign at Corinth, though that were a thing predicted by 
Apollo’s oracle a thousand years before. As also this recorded by 
Varro, of Vectius Valens, an augur in the time of Romulus, who 
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when Rome was a building, from the flying of twelve vultures presaged, 
that the continuance of that city would be for twelve hundred years: 
which seems to have been accordingly fulfilled, in the year of our Lord 
four hundred and fifty-five, immediately after the death of the third 
Valentinean (whom some make to be the last real emperor of the west 
or Rome), when Gensericus the Vandal took the city the second time 
and fired it. But above all, that of the sibyls; of whose prophecies 
such things are recorded by Pagan writers, as makes it very suspicious, 
that they did foretel the coming of our Saviour Christ, and the times 
of Christianity. But were these, and the like pagan prophecies, real, 
then must they needs have had some higher original than the natural 
presaging faculty of their demons especially those of the sibyls; who, 
for aught we know, might be as well assisted supernaturally to predict 
our Saviour Christ, amongst the Pagans in the west, as Balaam was in 
the east. 

But here the Scripture triumpheth over Paganism, and all its ora- 
cles and divinations ; there being contained in it so many unquestiona- 
ble predictions of events to follow a long time after, and such as can be 
imputed to nothing but the supernatural foreknowledge and om- 
niscience of God Almighty. As for example, those concerning the 
Messiah, or our Saviour Christ, delivered by Jacob, Moses, David, Isai- 
as, Jeremy, Daniel, and most of the prophets: foretelling sundry par- 
ticular circumstances of his coming, and that grand event, which fol- 
lowed after, of the Gentiles or Pagan’s so general reception and enter- 
tainment of Christianity; that is, the belief of the Messiah promised to 
the Jews; together with the shaking off of their gods and idols. 
Amongst which Scripture prophecies, concerning our Saviour Christ, 
we must needs reckon for one, and none of the least considerable 
neither, that of Daniel’s weeks, or of four hundred and ninety years, to 
commence from the going forth of the word, or the decree made by Ar- 
taxerxes the son of Xerxes, in the seventh year of his reign, for the re- 
turn of the people of Israel, priests and Levites, to Jerusalem ; and to 
terminate in the death of the Messiah and the preaching of the gospel 
to the Jews only: though we are not ignorant how some learned men 
both of the former and latter times, have stretched their wits, they 
sometimes using no small violence to divert this prophecy another way. 
For that these prophecies, concerning our Saviour Christ, could have 
no other original than the immediate supernatural revelation of God 
Almighty, is evident from the thing itself; it being such as depended 
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on no natural causes, much less upon those constellations of the astro- 
logical Atheists,! but only upon his own secret will and counsel. 

But besides these prophecies concerning our Saviour Christ, there 
are others contained in the Scripture, concerning the fates and succes- 
sions of the chief kingdoms, empires, and polities of the world; as of 
the rise of the Persian monarchy; of its fall and conquest by the Mace- 
donian Alexander; of the quadripartite division of this Greekish em- 
pire after Alexander’s death ; of the succession of the Seleucid and 
Lagide, a prophetic history, so agreeable with the events, that it was 
by Porphyrius® pretended to have been written after them ; and, lastly, 
of the rise and continuance of the Roman empire. For notwithstand- 
ing the endeavors of some to pervert all those Scripture prophecies that 
extend to the present times, it is clearly demonstrable, that this was 
Daniel’s fourth ten-horned beast, or the legs and toes of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s statue, that fourth empire, strong as iron, which came at length 
to be broken or divided into ten or many principalities, called in the 
prophetic language, and according to the eichon, horns ; amongst whom 
was to start up another horn with eyes, speaking great words against 
the Most High, and making war with the saints, and prevailing against 
them, for a time, times, and half atime. Which prophecy of Daniel’s 
is the ground-work of St. John’s Apocalypse, it being there further in- 
sisted upon, filled up, and enlarged, with the addition of several par- 
ticulars ; so-that both Daniel and John have each of them, from their 
respective ages, set down a prophetic calendar of times, in a continued | 
series (the former more compendiously and generally, the latter more | 
copiously and particularly), to the very end of the world. 

And thus do we see plainly, that the Scripture prophecies evince a 
Deity; neither can these possibly be imputed by Atheists, as other 
things, to men’s fear and fancy, nor yet to the fiction of politicians. 
Nor do they only evince a Deity, but confirm Christianity also; parily 
as predicted by them in its several circumstances, a grand one whereof 
was the Gentiles’ reception of it; and partly as itself predicting future 
events, this spirit of prophecy being the testimony of Jesus. Both 
which Scripture prophecies, of Christ inthe Old Testament, and from 
him in the New, are of equal if not greater force to us in this present 
age, for the confirmation of our faith, than the miracles themselves re- 
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corded in the Scripture ; we having now certain knowledge ourselves 
of many of those events, and being no way able to suspect but that the 
prophecies were written long before. i 

To conclude; all these extraordinary phenomena of apparitions, 
witchcraft, possessions, miracles, and prophecies, do evince that spirits, 
angels or demons, though invisible to us, are no fancies, but real and 
substantial inhabitants of the world; which favors not the atheistic 
hypothesis : but some of them, as the higher kind of miracles and pre- 
dictions, do also immediately enforce the acknowledgement of a Deity; 
a being superior to nature, which therefore can check and control it; 
and which comprehending the whole, foreknows the most remotely dis- 
tant and contingent events. 

And now have we not only fully answered and confuted all the athe- 
istic pretences against the idea of God, tending to disprove his existence ; 
but also occasionally proposed several solid and substantial arguments 
for a Deity : as, that all successive things, the world, motion, and time, 
are in their own nature absolutely incapable of an ante-eternity ; and, 
therefore, there must of necessity be something else of a permanent du- 
ration, that was eternal without beginning: that no Atheist, according 
to his principles, can possibly give any account of the original of his 
own soul or mind: that the phenomenon of motion cannot be solved 
without an incorporeal principle, presiding over the whole: that the to 
ev xud odds, the artificial, regular, and orderly frame of things—to- 
gether with the harmony of the whole, demonstrate an understanding 
and intending cause of the world, that ordered things for ends and 
good. Besides, that there are several other phenomena, both ordinary 
and extraordinary, which Atheists, being no way able to solve, are 
forced to deny. 

True indeed, some of the ancient Theists have themselves affirmed, 
that there could be. no demonstration of a God: which assertion of 
theirs hath been by others misunderstood into this sense, as if there 
were therefore no certainty at all to be had of God’s existence, but only 
a conjectural probability ; no knowledge or science, but only faith and 
opinion. Whereas the true meaning of those ancient Theists, who de- 
nied that there could be any demonstration of a God, was only this, 
That the existence of a God could not be demonstrated a priori, him- 
self being the first cause of all things. Thus doth Alexander Aphrodi- 
sius, in his Physical Doubts and Solutions,! after he had propounded an 
argument ‘er a God, accergg to Aristotelic principles, from motion, 
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declare himself, 4 Seitic xata avedvory, ov yaQ olorte tig mentys aOxIS 
ancdesiy eivar, adhd dei ono THY totéowy Ts zal Mavegdy aoSousvovE, XAT 
TY MOOS TAVITA CYUMaviay avaktoE youMusro’S DVETHOKL THY ExsivoU PUOLY * 
that this argument or proof of his was in way of analysis only ; it being 
not possible, that there should be a demonstration of the first principles 
of all. Wherefore (saith he) we must here fetch our beginning from 
things that are after it, and manifest; and thence, by way of analysis, 
ascend to the proof of that first nature, which was before them.—And 
to the same purpose Clemens Alexandrinus,’ having first affirmed, ws 
Svoustayerguototatos O mEQt Gsov Adyos* éxsl yuo KOZ MAYTOS TEGYUATOS 
Ovastgetoc, Tavtws MoV 7 MOWTN xod MoEscBitatn aozn SUCdEtATOS, NTIS xat 
ois KAhous UAC aitia TOU yevéo Fou, nat yevoutvous eivav* that God is 
the most difficult thing of all to be discoursed of; because, since the 
principle of every thing is hard to find out, the first and most ancient 
principle of all, which was the cause to all other things of their being 
made, must needs he the hardest of all to be declared or manifested ;— 
he afterwards subjoins, ‘4ida ovdé émiotjun hawPoveror th amoderxtixh * 
QUIN UO &% MOOTEOWY xO yyMQIUBTEQWY CUYictataL* TOU Os ayEVYT;TOU OLOEY 
moovnagzer’ But neither can God be apprehended by any demonstrative 
science; for such science is from things before in order of nature, and 
more knowable ; whereas nothing can exist before that which is altogether 
unmade.—And certain it is, that it implies a contradiction, that God, or 
a perfect being, should be thus demonstrated by any thing before him 
as his cause. Nevertheless it doth not therefore follow, that there can 
be no certainty at all had of the existence of a God, but only a conjec- 
tural probability; no knowledge, but faith and opinion only. For we 
may have a certain knowledge of things, the doz. whereof cannot be 
demonstrated a@ priori, or from antecedent necessary causes; as for ex- 
ample, that there was something eternal of itself, without beginning, is 
not at all demonstrable by any antecedent cause, it being contradic- 
tious to such a thing to have a cause. Neverthelesss upon supposition 
only, that something doth exist, which no man can possibly make any 
doubt of, we may not only have an opinion, but also certain knowledge, 
from the necessity of irrefragable reason, that there was never nothing, 
but something or other did always exist from eternity, and without be- 
ginning. In like manner, though the existence of a God or perfect 
being cannot be demonstrated a priori, yet may we notwithstanding, 
from our very selves (whose existence we cannot doubt of), and from 
what is contained in our own minds, or otherwise consequent from him, 
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by undeniable principles of reason, necessarily infer his existence. And 
whensoever any thing is thus necessarily inferred from what is undeni- 
able and indubitable, this is a demonstration, though not of the d.ozz, 
yet of the oz of it; that the thing is, though not why it is. And many 
of the geometrical demonstrations are no other. 

It hath been asserted by a late eminent philosopher,! that there is 
no possible certainty to be had of any thing, before we be certain of 
the existence of a God essentially good: because we can never other- 
wise free our minds from the importunity of that suspicion, which with 
irresistible force may assault them ; that ourselves might possibly be so 
made, either by chance, or fate, or by the pleasure of some evil demon, 
or at least of an arbitrary omnipotent deity, as that we should be de- 
ceived in all our most clear and evident perceptions; and therefore in 
geometrical theorems themselves, and even in our common notions. 
But when we are once assured of the existence of such a God as is es- 
sentially good, who therefore neither will nor can deceive; then, and 
not before, will this saspicion utterly vanish, and ourselves become cer- 
tain, that our faculties of reason and understanding are not false and 
imposturous, but rightly made. From which hypothesis it plainly fol- 
lows, that all those Theists, who suppose God to be a mere arbitrary 
being, whose will is not determined by any nature of goodness or rule 
of justice, but itself is the first rule of both (they thinking this to be 
the highest perfection, liberty, and power), can never be reasonably 
certain of the truth of any thing, not so much as that two and two are 
four ; because, so long as they adhere to that persuasion, they can nev- 
er be assured, but that such an arbitrary omnipotent deity might de- 
signedly make them such, as should be deceived in all their clearest 
perceptions. 

Now though there be a plausibility of piety in this doctrine, as 
making the knowledge of a God essentially good so necessary a pre- 
cognitum to all other science, that there can be no certainty of truth 
at all without it; yet does that very supposition, that our understanding 
faculties might possibly be so made, as. to deceive us in all our clearest 
perceptions (wheresoever it is admitted), render it utterly impossible ev- 
er to arrive to any certainty concerning the existence of a God essen- 
tially good ; forasmuch as this cannot be any otherwise proved, than 
by the use of our faculties of understanding, reason, and discourse. 
For to say, that the truth of our understanding faculties is put out of all 
doubt and question, as soon as ever we are assured of the existence of a 
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God essentially good, who therefore cannot deceive ; whilst this exist- . 
ence of a God is in the mean time itself no otherwise proved, than by . 
our understanding faculties ; that is, at once to prove the truth of God’s | 
existence from our faculties of reason and understanding, and again to 
prove the truth of those faculties from the existence of a God essential- 
ly good: this, I say, is plainly to move round in a circle, and to prove 
nothing at all; a gross oversight, which the forementioned philosopher 
seems plainly guilty of. 

Wherefore, according to this hypothesis, we are of necessity con- 
demned to eternal scepticism, both concerning the existence of a God, 
when, after -all our arguments and demonstrations for the same, we 
must at length gratify the Atheists with this confession in the conclu- 
sion, that it is possible notwithstanding there may be none; and also 
concerning all other things, the certainty whereof is supposed to de- 
pend upon the certainty of the existence of such a God as cannot 
deceive. 

So that if we will pretend to any certainty at all concerning the ex- 
istence of a God, we must of necessity explode this new sceptical hy- 
pothesis of the possibility of our understandings being so made, as to 
deceive us in all our clearest perceptions; by means whereof we can q 
be certain of the truth of nothing, and to use our utmost endeavor to re- | 
move the same. In the first place therefore we affirm, that no power, 
how great soever, and therefore not Omnipotence itself, can make any 
thing to be indifferently either true or false, this being plainly to take 
away the nature both of truth and falsehood, or to make them nothing 
but words without any signification. Truth is not factitious; it isa 
thing which cannot be arbitrarily made, but is. The Divine will and 
Omnipotence itself (now supposed by us) hath no imperium upon the 
Divine understanding ; for if God understood only by will, he would 
not understand at all. In the next place we add, that though the 
truth of singular contingent propositions depends upon the things 
themselves existing without, as the measure and archetype thereof; yet 
as to the universal and abstract theorems of science, the terms whereof 
are those reasons of things, which exist no where but only in the mind 
itself (whose noemata and ideas they are) the measure and rule of truth 
concerning them can be no foreign or extraneous thing without the 
mind, but must be native and domestic to it, or contained within the 
mind itself, and therefore can be nothing but its clear and distinct per- — 
ception. In these intelligible ideas of the mind, whatsoever is clearly 
perceived to be, is; or, which is all one, is true. Every clear and dis- — 
tinct perception is an entity or truth, as that, which is repugnant to 
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conception, is a nonentity or falsehood. Nay, the very essence of 
truth here is this.clear perceptibility, or intelligibility ; and therefore can 
there not be any clear or distinct perception of falsehood : which must 
be acknowledged by all those, who, though granting false opinions, yet 
agree in this, that there can be no false knowledge. For the know- 
ledge of these universal abstract truths is nothing but the clear and dis- 
tinct perception of the several ideas of the mind, and their necessary 
relations to one another: wherefore, to say, that there can be no false 
knowledge, is all one as to say, that there can be no clear and distinct 
perceptions of the ideas of the mind false. In false opinions, the per- 
ception of the understanding power itself is not false, but only obscure. 
It is not the understanding power or nature in us, that erreth, but it is 
we ourselves, who err, when we rashly and unwarily assent to things 
not clearly perceived by it. The upshot of all is this, that since no 
power, how great soever, can make any thing indifferently to be true; 
and since the essence of truth in universal abstract things is nothing 
but clear perceptibility, it follows, that Omnipotence cannot make any 
thing, that is false, to be clearly perceived to be, or create such minds 
and understanding faculties, as shall have as clear conceptions of false- 
hoods, that is, of nonentities, as they have of truths or entities. For 
example, no rational understanding being, that knows what a part is, 
and what a whole, what a cause and what an effect, could possibly be 
so made, as clearly to conceive the part to be greater than the whole, 
or the effect to be before the cause, or the like. Wherefore, we may 
presume with reverence to say, that there could not possibly be a world 
of rational creatures made by God, either in the moon, or in some oth- 
er planet, or elsewhere, that should clearly and distinctly conceive all 
things contrary to what are clearly perceived by us; nor could our 
human faculties have been so made, as that we should have as clear 
conceptions of falsehoods as of truths. Mind or understanding facul- 
ties in creatures may be made more or less weak, imperfect, and ob- 
scure, but they could not be made false, or such as should have clear 
and distinct conceptions of that which is not, because every clear per- 
ception is an entity ; and though Omnipotence can make something out 
’ of nothing, yet.cam it not make something to be nothing, nor nothing 
‘something. All which is no more than is generally acknowledged by 
. theologers, when they affirm, that God Almighty himself cannot do 
things contradictious ; there being no other reason for this assertion, 
- “but only this, because contradictiousness is repugnant to conception. 
~ So that conception and knowledge are hereby made to be the measure 
of all power, even Omnipotence, or infinite power itself, being deter+ 
Vor. IT. 18 
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mined thereby ; from whence it follows, that power hath no dominion | 
over understanding, truth and knowledge; nor can infinite power, i 
make any thing whatsoever to be clearly conceivable. For could it | 
make contradictious things clearly conceivable, then would itself be | 
able to do them ; because whatsoever can be clearly conceived by any, 
may unquestionably be done by infinite power. 

It is true indeed, that sense, considered alone by itself, doth not 
reach to the absoluteness either of the natures, or of the existence of 
things without us, it being, as such, nothing but seeming, appearance, 
and fancy. And thus is that saying of some ancient philosophers to be 
understood, that 1éce partacia adn dns, every phantasy is true—namely, 
because sense and fancy reach not to the absolute truth and falsehood = 
of things, but contain themselves only within seeming and appearance ; 
and every appearance must needs be a true appearance. Notwithstand- 
ing which, it is certain, that sense often represents to us corporeal things 
otherwise than indeed they are, which though it be not a formal, yet is 
it a material falsity. Wherefore sense in the nature of it is not abso- | 
lute, but g0¢ t?, or tv2, relative to the sentients. And by sense alone, | 
without any mixture of reason or understanding, we can be certain of | 
no more concerning the things without us, but only this, that they so 
seem tous. Hence was that of the ancient atomic philosophers in 
Plato, 1" ov diiczugicusc &y wg otdv Gor paivetou ExaoTOY yoOme, TOLOUTOY 
nor xvvt xa otmovy Com’ Neither you nor any man else can be certain, 
that every other man and brute animal hath all the very same phan- 
tasms of colors, that himself hath—Now were there no other percep- 
tion in us but that of sense (as the old atheistic philosophers concluded 
knowledge to be sense,) then would all our human perceptions be mere- 
ly seeming, fantastical and relative; and none of them reach to the 
absolute truth of things. Every one in Protagoras’s language would 
then te aitot movoy dosafew, think or opine only his own things—all his 
truths being private and relative to himself. And that Protagorean 
aphorism were to be admitted also in the sense of that philosopher, that 
MAVTOY YONUATOY uEéTQoY &YPQWMOS, a man isthe measure of all things ~ 
to himself ; and, that no one man’s opinion was righter than another’s, 
—but 10 pouvouevoy éxaotw, that which seemed to every one, was. tohim 
true, to whom it seemed—all truth and perception being but Ber 2 
and relative. But here lies one main difference» betwixt unde 
ing, or knowledge, and sense; that whereas the latter “is fantastical — 
and relative only ; the former reacheth beyond pe appearance” 3 
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to the absoluteness of truth. For as it hath been already declared, 
whatsoever is clearly and distinctly perceived in things abstract and 
universal, by any one rational being in the whole world, is not a private 
thing, and true to himself only that perceived it: but it is, as some 
Stoics! have called it, ad&nPéc xaFodmor, a public, catholic and univer- 
sal truth: it obtains every where, and as Empedocles sang of natural 
justice, , 
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It is extended throughout the vast ether, and through infinite light or 
space.—And were there indeed infinite worlds, all thickly peopled with 
rational animals, it would be alike true to every one of them. Nor is 
it conceivable, that Omnipotence itself could create any such under- 
standing beings, as could have clear and distinct perceptions of the 
contrary to all that is perceived by us, no more than it could do things 
contradictious. But in all probability, because sense is indeed but 
seeming, fantastical and relative, this is the reason, that some have been 
so prone and inclinable to suspect the like of. understanding, and all 
mental perception too, that this also is but seeming and relative; and 
that therefore men’s minds or understandings might have been so made, 
by an arbitrary omnipotent deity, as clearly and distinctly to perceive 
every thing that is false. But, if notwithstanding all that hath been 
said, any will still sing over the old song again; that all this, which 
hath been hitherto declared by us, is indeed true, if our human facul- 
ties be true, or rightly made; but we can go no further than our fac- 
ulties; and whether these be true or no, no man can ever be certain ; 
we have no other reply to make, but that this is an over-stiff and heavy 
adherence to a prejudice of their own minds; that not only sense, but 
_ also reason and understanding, and all human perception, is merely 
seeming or fantastical, and relative to faculties only, but not reaching 
to the absoluteness of any truth; and that the human mind hath no 
criterion of truth at all within itself. 

Nevertheless, it will probably be here further objected, that this is 
too great an arrogance, for created beings to pretend to an absolute 
certainty of any thing, it being the sole privilege and prerogative of God 
Almighty to be infallible, who is therefore styled in Scripture, 6 wovos 
coos, the only wise ;—to which we briefly answer that the Deity is the 
first original fountain of wisdom and truth, which is said to be the bright- 





1 Vide Platon. in Theeeteto, p. 118. 
2 Apud Aristot. Rhetoric. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 737. tom. iii. oper, 
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ness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, 
and the image of his goodness. The Divine Word is the archetypal 
pattern of all truth; it is ignorant of nothing, and knoweth all things 
infallibly. But created beings have but a derivative participation here- 
of, their understandings being obscure, and they erring in many things, 
and being ignorant of more. And it seems to be no derogation from 
Almighty God to suppose, that created minds, by a participation of the 
Divine mind, should be able to know certainly that two and two make 
four ; that equals added to equals will make equals: that a whole is 
greater than the part; and the cause before the effect; and that no- 
thing can be made without a cause; and such like other common no- 
tions, which are the principles from whence all their knowledge is de- 
rived. And indeed, were rational creatures never able to be certain of 
any such thing as this at all, what would their life be but a mere dream 
or shadow ? and themselves but a ridiculous and pompous piece of fan- 
tastic vanity? Besides, it is no way congruous to think, that God Al- 
mighty should make rational creatures, so as to be an utter impossibili- 
ty of ever attaining to any certainty of his own existence; or of having 
more than an hypothetical assurance thereof, if our faculties be true 
(which possibly may be otherwise), then is there a God. We shall con- 
clude this discourse against the Cartesian scepticism with that of Ori- 
gen’s, Movoy tay ovtwy BéBaror éxcotjun, Knowledge is the only thing in 
the world, which creatures have, that is in its own nature firm ;—they 
having here something of certainty, but no where else. 

Wherefore we having now that, which Archimedes required, some 
firm ground and footing to stand upon, such a certainty of truth in our 
common notions, as that they cannot possibly be false; without which 
nothing at all could be proved by reason: we shall in the next place 
endeavor not to shake or dissettle any thing thereby (which was the un-, 
dertaking of that geometrician,) but to confirm and establish the truth 
of God’s existence, and that from the very idea of him, hitherto made 
good and defended against all the assaults of Atheists. 

It is well known, that Cartesius!' hath lately made a pretence to do 
this, with mathematical evidence and certainty, and he despatches the 
business briefly after this manner: God, or a perfect being, includeth 
necessary existence in his very idea; and therefore he is. But though 
the inventor of this argument, or rather the reviver of that, which had 
been before used by some scholastics, affirmeth it to be as good a de- 


1 Vide Principia ejus Philosophie, part. i. sect. 13. p. 4. et Meditat. — 
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monstration for the existence of a God, from his idea, as that in geome- 
try, for a triangle’s having three angles equal to two right, is from the 
idea of a triangle ; yet nevertheless, it is certain, that by one means or 
other, this argument hath not hitherto proved so fortunate and success- 
ful, there being many, who cannot be made sensible of any efficacy 
therein, and not a few, who condemn it to be a mere sophism. As for 
ourselves, we neither have any mind to quarrel with other men’s argu- 
ments pro Deo; nor yet would we be thought to lay stress, in this cause, 
upon any thing which is not every way solid and substantial. Where- 
fore we shall here endeavor to set down the utmost that possibly we 
can, both against this argument and for it, impartially and candidly ; 
and then, when we have done, leave the intelligent readers to make 
their own judgment concerning the same. 

Against it in this manner; first, because we can frame an idea in our 
own minds of an absolutely perfect being, including necessary existence 
in it, it will not at all follow from thence, that therefore there is such a 
perfect being really existing without our minds; we being able to frame in 
our minds the ideas of many other things, that never were, nor will be. 
All that can be certainly inferred from the idea of a perfect being seems 
to be this, that if it contain nothing which is contradictious to it, then 
it is not impossible but that there might be such a being actually exist- 
ing. But the strength of this argument, not lying merely in this, that 
because we have an idea of a perfect being, therefore it is; but because 
we have such an idea of it as includeth necessary existence in it, which 
the idea of nothing else besides doth; therefore may it be here further 
objected in this manner: That though it be very true that a perfect be- 
ing doth include necessary existence in it, because that cannot be ev- 
ery way perfect, whose existence is not necessary, but contingent; yet 
will it not follow from hence, that therefore there is such a perfect be- 
ing actually existing ; but all that can be deduced from it, will be no 
more than this, that whatsoever hath no necessary and eternal exist- 
ence, is no absolutely perfect being. And again, that if there be any 
absolutely perfect being, then was its existence always necessary, and 
will be always such; that is, it did both exist of itself, from all eternity, 
without beginning, and must needs exist to eternity incorruptibly ; it 
being never able to cease to be. It seems indeed no more to follow, 
that because a perfect being includes necessary existence in its idea, 
therefore there is such a perfect being actually existing ; than because 
a perfect being includes necessary omniscience and omnipotence in it, 
that therefore there is such a perfect omniscient and omnipotent being : 
all that follows in both cases, being only this; that if there be any be- 
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ing absolutely perfect, then it is both omniscient and omnipotent, and it 


did exist of itself necessarily, and can never cease to be. Wherefore — 


here lies a fallacy in this argumentation, when from the necessity of 
existence affirmed only hypothetically, or upon a supposition of a per- 
fect being the conclusion is made concerning it absolutely. As some 
would prove the necessity of all human events, as for example Adam’s 
sinning, in this manner, that it always was true before, that either Adam 
would eat the forbidden fruit, or not eat it; and if he would eat it, he 
would certainly eat it, and not contingently; and again, if he would 
not eat it, then would he certainly and necessarily not eat it; where- 
fore whether he will eat it, or not eat it, he will do either necessarily, 
and not contingently. Where it is plain, that an absolute necessity is 
wrongly inferred in the conclusion from an hypothetical one in the 
premises. In like manner, when upon supposition of an absolutely 
perfect being, it is affirmed of it, that its existence must not be contin- 
gent, but necessary, and from thence the conclusion is made absolute- 
ly, that there is such a perfect being ; this seems to be the very same 
fallacy. From the idea of a perfect being including necessary exist- 
ence in it, it follows undeniably, that if there be any thing absolutely 
perfect, it must exist necessarily, and not contingently: but it doth not 
follow, that there must of necessity be such a perfect being existing; 
these two propositions carrying a very different sense from one another. 
And the latter of them, that there must of necessity be a God, or per- 
fect being existing, seems to be a thing altogether indemonstrable, it 
implying, that the existence of God, or a perfect being, may be proved 
a priori, or from some antecedent necessary cause; which was before 
declared to be a thing contradictious and impossible. 

And now in justice are we obliged to plead the best we can also on 
the defensive side. Thus, therefore, the idea of God, or an absolutely 
perfect being, including in it not an impossible nor a contingent, but a 
necessary schesis or relation to existence, it follows from thence abso- 
lutely, and without any ifs and ands, that he doth exist. For as of 
things contradictious, having therefore in the idea of them an im- 
possible schesis to existence, we can confidently conclude, that they 
never were nor will be; and as of other things not contradictious or 
impossible, but imperfect only, which therefore have a contingent sche- 
sis to existence, we can pronounce also, that possibly they might be, or 
might not be: in like manner, a perfect being including in the idea of 
it a necessary schesis to existence, or an impossible one to non-exist- 
ence, or containing existence it its very essence: we may by parity of 
reason conclude concerning it, that it is neither impossible to be, nor 
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yet contingent to be, or not to be; but that it certainly is, and cannot 
but be; or that it is impossible it should not be. And indeed when we 
say of imperfect beings, implying no contradiction in them, that they 
may possibly either be, or not be, we herein tacitly suppose the exist- 
ence of a perfect being, because nothing which is not, could be possi- 
ble to be, were there not something actually in being, that hath suffi- 
cient power to cause or produce it. True, indeed, we have the ideas 
of many things in our minds, that never were, nor will be; but these 
are only such as include no necessary, but contingent existence in 
their nature; and it does not therefore follow, that a perfect being, 
which includes necessity of existence in its idea, may, notwithstanding, 
not be. Wherefore this necessity of existence, or impossibility of non- 
existence, contained in the idea of a perfect being, must not be taken 
hypothetically only or consequentially after this manner, that if there 
be any thing absolutely perfect, then its existence both was and will be 
necessary ; but absolutely, that though contradictious things cannot 
possibly be, and things imperfect may possibly either be, or not be,”yet 
a perfect being cannot but be ; or it is impossible that it should not be. 
For otherwise were the force of the argumentation merely hypothetical 
in this manner: If there be a perfect being, then its existence both 
was, and will be necessary; this would plainly imply, that a perfect 
being, notwithstanding that necessity of existence included in its na- 
ture, might either be, or not be, or were contingent to existence ; 
which is a manifest contradiction, that the same thing should exist 
both contingently and necessarily. And this hypothetical absurdity 
will more plainly appear, if the argument be expressed in other words, 
as that necessity of existence, and impossibility of non-existence, and 
actual existence, belong to the very essence of a perfect being; since 
it would be then ridiculous to go about to evade in this manner, that if 
there be a perfect being, then it is, and cannot but be. Which identi- 
cal proposition is true of every thing else, but absurd. Wherefore 
there is something more to be inferred from the necessity of existence 
included in the idea of a perfect being than so; which can be nothing 
else but this, that it absolutely and actually is. Moreover, no Theists 
can be able to prove, that God, or a perfect being (supposed by them 
to exist), might not happen by chance only to be ; if from the necessity 
of existence included in the idea of God, it cannot be inferred, that he 
could not but be. Notwithstanding which, here is no endeavor (as is 
pretended) to prove the existence of a God, or perfect being, a priori, 
neither, or from any necessary cause antecedent; but only from that 
necessity, which is included within itself, or is concomitant and con- 
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current with it; the necessity of its own perfect nature. And now we 
shall leave the intelligent and impartial reader to make his own judg- 
ment concerning the forementioned Cartesian argument for a Deity, 
drawn from its idea, as including necessity of existence in it, that there- 


fore it is; whether it be merely sophistical, or hath something of solidi-’ 


ty and reality in it. However, it is not very probable, that many Athe- 
ists will be convinced thereby, but that they will rather be ready to say 
that this is no probation at all of a Deity, but only an affirmation of the 
thing in dispute, and a mere begging of the question; that therefore 
God is, because he is, or cannot but be. 

Wherefore we shall endeavor to make out an argument, or demon- 
stration for the existence of a God, from his idea, as including necessa- 


ry existence in it, some other ways: and, first, we shall make an offer © 


towards it in this manner. ‘Though it will not follow from hence, be- 
cause we can frame an idea of any thing in our minds, that therefore 
such a thing really existeth; yet nevertheless, whatsoever we can frame 
an idea of, implying no manner of contradiction in its conception, we 
may certainly conclude thus much of it, that such a thing was not im- 
possible to be; there being nothing to us impossible, but what is con- 
tradictious and repugnant to conception. Now, the idea of God, or 
perfect being, can imply no manner of contradiction in it, because it is 
only the idea of such a thing; as hath all possible and conceivable per- 
fections in it; that is, all perfections, which are neither contradictious 
in themselves, nor to one another. And they, who will not allow of 
this consequence, from the idea of a perfect being, including necessity 
of existence in it, that it doth therefore actually exist, yet cannot deny, 
but that this at least will follow, from its implying, no manner of. con- 
tradiction in it, that it is therefore a thing possible, or not impossible 
to be. For thus much being true of all other contingent things, whose 
idea implieth no contradiction,-that they are therefore possible ; it must 
needs be granted of that, whose very idea and essence containeth a 
necessity of existence in it, as the essence of nothing else but a perfect 
being doth. And this is the first step, that we now make in way of ar- 
gumentation, from the idea of God, or a perfect being, having nothing 
contradictious in it, that therefore God is at Jeast possible, or no way 
impossible to have been. In the next place, as this particular idea of 
that, which is possible, includeth necessity of existence in it; from 
these two things put together at least, the possibility of such a being, 
and its necessary existence (if not from the latter alone) will it accord- 
ing to reason follow, that he actually is. If God, or a perfect being, in 
whose essence is contained necessary existence, be possible, or no way 
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impossible to have been; then he is: because upon supposition of his 
nonexistence, it would be absolutely impossible that he should ever 
have been. It does not thus follow concerning imperfect beings, that 
are contingently possible, that if they be not, it was therefore impossi- 
ble for them ever to have been; for that which is contingent, though it 
be. not, yet might it for all that possibly have been. But a perfect 
necessarily existent being, upon the bare supposition of its non-exist- 
ence, could no more possibly have been, than it could possibly hereaf- 
ter be ; because if it might have been, though it be not, then would it 
not be a necessary existent being. The sum of all is this, a necessary 
existent being, if it be possible, it is; because, upon supposition of its 
non-existence, it would be impossible for it ever to have been. Where- 
fore God is either impossible to have been, or else he is. For if God 
were possible, and yet be not, then is he not a necessary but contingent 
being ; which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

But because this argumentation may perhaps run the same fate al- 
so with the former, and, by reason of its subtlety, do but little execution 
neither, if not be accounted sophistical too; men being generally prone to 
distrust the firmness and solidity of such thin subtle cobwebs (as these 
and the like may seem to be), or their ability to support the weight of so 
great a truth ; and to suspect themselves to be illaqueated, and circum- 
vented in them: therefore shall we lay no stress upon this neither, but 
proceed to something which is yet more plain and downright, after this 
manner. Whatsoever we can frame an idea of in our minds, implying 
no manner of contradiction, this either actually is, or else if it be not, it 
is possible for it to be. But, if God be not, he is not possible hereafter 
to be; therefore he is. ‘The reason and necessity of the minor is evi- 
dent; because, if God be not, and yet possible hereafter to be, then 
would he not be an eternal and necessarily existent being, which is 
contradictious to his idea. And the ground of the major, upon which 
all the weight lies, hath been already declared, where we proved be- 
fore, that if there were no God, or perfect being, we could never have 
had any conception or idea of him in our minds, because there can be 
no positive conception of an absolute nothing, that which hath neither 
actual nor possible existence. Here the posture of the argument Is on- 
ly inverted ; because we have an idea of God, or a perfect being, imply- 
ing no manner of contradiction in it, therefore must it needs have some 
kind of entity or other, either an actual or possible one; but God, if 
he be not, is not possible to be, therefore he doth actually exist. 

But perhaps this argumentation also, how firm and solid soever, 
: may prove less convictive of the existence of a God to the generality ; 
Vo, IT. 19 
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because whatever is received, is received according to the capacity of 
the recipient: and though a demonstration be never so good in itself, 
yet is it more or less such to particular persons, according to their abil- 
ity to comprehend it; therefore shall we, in the next place, form yet a 
plainer demonstration for a God from the idea of him, including neces- 
sary existence in it: it being first premised, that unquestionably some- 
thing or other did exist from all eternity, without beginning. For it is 
certain, that every thing could not be made, because nothing could 
come from nothing, or be made by itself; and therefore if once there 
had been nothing, there could never have been any thing. Whence it 
is undeniable, that there was always something, and consequently there 
was something unmade, which existed of itself from all eternity. Now 
all the question is, and indeed this is the only question betwixt Theists and 
Atheists; since something did certainly exist of itself from all eternity, 
what that thing is, whether it be a perfect, or an imperfect being? We 
say, therefore, that whatsoever existed of itself from eternity, and with- 
out beginning, did so exist naturally and necessarily, or by the necessi- 
ty of its own nature. Now, nothing could exist of itself from eternity, 
naturally and necessarily, but that which containeth necessary and 
eternal self-existence in its own nature. But there is nothing which 
containeth necessary eternal existence in its own nature or essence, but 
only an absolutely perfect being ; all other imperfect things being in 
their nature contingently possible, either to be, or not to be. Where- 
fore since something or other must and doth exist of itself naturally and 
necessarily from eternity unmade, and nothing could do this, but what 
included necessary self-existence in its nature or essence ; it is certain, 
that it was a perfect being, or God, who did exist of himself from eter- 
nity, and nothing else; all other imperfect things which have no neces- 
sary self-existence in their nature, deriving their being from him. 
Here therefore are the Atheists infinitely absurd and unreasonable, 
when they will not acknowledge that, which containeth independent 
self-existence, or necessity of existence (which indeed is the same with 
an impossibility of non-existence), in its nature and essence, that is, a 
perfect being, so much as to exist at all: and yet in the mean time as- 
sert that, which hath no necessity of existence in its nature, the most 
imperfect of all beings, inanimate body and matter, to have existed of 
itself necessarily from all eternity. 

We might here add, as a further confirmation of this argument, 
what hath been already proved, that no temporary successive being 
(whose duration is a continual flux, as if it were every moment genera- 
ted anew), and therefore neither our own souls, nor the world, nor mat- 
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ter moving, could possibly have existed from eternity, and independent- 
ly upon any other thing, but must have had a beginning, and been 
caused by something else; namely, by an absolutely perfect being, 
whose duration therefore is permanent, and without any successive gen- 
eration, or flux. 

But besides all these arguments, we may otherwise from the idea 
of God (already declared) be able both exactly to state the controversy 
betwixt Theists and Atheists, and satisfactorily to decide the same. 
In order whereunto there is yet something again to be premised; name- 
ly this, that as it is certain every thing was not made, but something 
existed of itself from eternity unmade; so is it likewise certain, that 
every thing was not unmade neither, nor existed of itself from eternity, 
but something was made and had a beginning. Where there is a 
full agreement betwixt Theists and Atheists, as to this one point, no 
Atheist asserting every thing to have been unmade, but they all ac- 
knowledging themselves to have been generated, and to have had a be- 
ginning ; that is, their own souls and personalities, as likewise the lives 
and souls of all other men and animals. Wherefore, since something 
certainly existed of itself from eternity, but other things were made, 
and had a beginning (which therefore must needs derive their being 
from that which existed of itself unmade), here is the state of the con- 
troversy betwixt Theists and Atheists, whether that, which existed of 
itself from all eternity, and was the cause of all other things, were a 
perfect being and God, or the most imperfect of all things whatsoever, 
inanimate and senseless matter. ‘The former is the doctrine of Theists, 
as Aristotle! affirmeth of those ancients, who did not write fabulously 
concerning the first principles, oioy Degexvdys, not Ereod tec, to yevvy- 
cay meatoy to Aguotoy twHéucr, xad ob Muyos* nat tay votégwy 0é copar, 
oioy *Eunedoxhijg ts nat “Avatoyogas; As namely, Pherecides, and the 
Magi, and Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and many others; that they 
agreed in this, that the first original of all things was the best, and most 
perfect.—Where by the way we may observe also, that, according to 
Aristotle, the ancient magi did not acknowledge a substantial evil prin- 
ciple, they making that, which is the best and most perfect being, alone 
by itself, to be the first begetter of all. This, I say, is the hypothesis 
of Theists, that there is one absolutely perfect being, existing of itself 
from all eternity, from whence all other lesser perfections, or imperfect 
beings, did gradually descend, till at last they end in senseless matter, 
or inanimate body. But the atheistic hypothesis, on the contrary, 
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makes senseless matter the most imperfect thing, to be the first princi- 
ple, or the only self-existent being, and the cause of all other things; 
and consequently all higher degrees of perfections that are in the world- 
to have climbed up or emerged by the way of ascent from thence; as 
life, sense, understanding, and reason, from that which is altogether 
dead and senseless. Nay, as it was before observed, there hath been 
amongst the ancient Pagans, a certain kind of religious Atheists, such 
as acknowledging verbally a God, or soul of the world presiding over 
the whole, supposed this notwithstanding to have first emerged also, out 
of senseless matter, night and chaos; and therefore doubtless to be 
likewise dissolvable again into the same. -And of these is that place in 
Aristotle! to be understood, Bacietey xot Hoxey paoiy ov tovs mewToUS 
oiov Nuxta, xut Ovgavor, i) Xcos, 7 nut “Qusavor, adda toy Adie They 
suppose not the first things, as Night, and the Heaven, and Chaos, and 
the Ocean, but Jupiter (or God) to rule and govern all.—Where it is 
intimated, that the Heaven, Night, Chaos, and the Ocean, according 
to these, were seniors to Jupiter, or in order of nature before him; they 
apprehending that things did ascend upward from that, which was most 
imperfect, as Night and Chaos, to the more perfect, and at length to Ju- 
piter, himself, the mundane soul, who governeth the whole world, as our 
soul doth our body. Which same opinion is afterwards again taken 
notice of, and reprehended by Aristotle? in these words; ovx dgPag 0° 
UnoluuBaver ov) siti magernater tus TOV oloV Hozac, TH TAY Caw xar pU- 
THY’ Ott & Kogiotwy On wet Ta TehsioteQa’ KYOQUMOS yug KYIQWTOY Yee 
xab ovx tot onégua weatoy* Nor would he think rightly, who should re- 
semble the principle of the universe to that of animals and plants: where, 
from indeterminate and imperfect things (as seeds) do always arise the 
more perfect. For’ even here also is the case otherwise than they sup- 
pose ; for it is a man that generates a man ; nor is the seed the first. 
The controversy being thus clearly stated betwixt Theists and Athe- 
ists, it may now with great ease, and to the full conviction of all minds 
unprejudiced and unprepossessed with false principles, be determined ; 
it being on the one hand undeniably evident, that lesser perfections 
may naturally descend from greater, or at least from that which is abso- 
lutely perfect, and which virtually containeth all: but, on the other 
hand, utterly impossible, that greater perfections, and higher degrees 
of being, should rise and ascend out of lesser and lower, so as that, 
which is the most absolutely imperfect of all things, should be the first 
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fountain and original of all: since no effect can possibly transcend the 
power of its cause. Wherefore it is certain, that in the universe things 
did not thus ascend and mount, or climb up from lower perfection to 
higher; but, on the contrary, descend and slide down from higher to 
lower: so that the first original of all things was not the most imperfect, 
but the most perfect being. But to speak more particularly ; it is cer- 
tain, notwithstanding all the vain pretences of Lucretius, and other 
Atheists, or semi-Atheists, to the contrary, that life and sense could 
never possibly spring out of dead and senseless matter, as its only 
origin, either in the way of atoms (no composition of magnitudes, fig- 
ures, sites, and motions, being ever able to produce cogitation), in the 
way of qualities, since life and perception can no more result from any 
mixture of elements, or combinations of qualities of heat and cold, moist 
and dry, etc. than from unqualified atoms. This being undeniably 
demonstrable from that very principle of reason, which the Atheists are 
so fond of, but misunderstanding abuse (as shall be manifested after- 
ward,) that nothing can come from nothing. Much less could under- 
standing and reason in men ever have emerged out of stupid matter, de- 
void of all manner of life. Wherefore we must needs here freely de- 
clare against the darkness of that philosophy, which hath been some- 
times unwarily entertained by such as were no Atheists, that sense may 
rise from a certain modification, mixture, or organization of dead and 
senseless matter ; as also that understanding and reason may result from 
sense : the plain consequence of both which is, that senseless matter 
may prove the original of all things, andthe only Numen. Which doc- 
trine therefore is, doubtless, a main piece of the philosophy of the king- 
dom of darkness. But this darkness hath been of late in great measure 
dispelled by the light of the atomic philosophy, restored, as it was in 
its first genuine and virgin state, undeflowered as yet by Atheists ; 
this clearly showing, how far body and mechanism can go, and that 
life and cogitation can never emerge out from thence; it being built 
upon that fundamental principle, as we have made it evident in the 
first chapter, that Nothing can come from nothing. And Strato and 
the hylozoic Atheists were so well aware, and so sensible of this, that 
all life and understanding could not possibly be generated or made, but 
that there must be some fundamental and substantial, or eternal un- 
made life and knowledge, that they therefore have thought necessary 
to attribute life, and perception (or understanding,) with appetite, and 
self-moving power, to all matter as such, that so it might be thereby fit- 
ly qualified to be the original of all things ; than which opinion as noth- 
ing can be more monstrous, so shall we elsewhere evince the impos- 
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sibility thereof. In the meantime, we doubt not to aver, that the argu- 
ment proposed is a sufficient demonstration of the impossibility of Athe- 
ism; which will he further manifested in our answer to the second 
atheistic objection against a Divine creation, because nothing can come 
from nothing. | 

But this controversy betwixt Theists and Atheists may be yet more 
particularly stated from the idea of God, as including mind or under- 
standing in it essentially, viz. Whether mind be eternal and unmade, 
as being the maker of all ; or else, Whether all mind were itself made 
or generated, and that out of senseless matter? For, according to the 
doctrine of the Pagan Theists, mind was 2goyevéutatos, xa Kvguog nerves 
gvovy, the oldest of all things, senior to the world and elements, and by 
nature hath a princely and lordly dominion over all.—But, according 
to those Atheists, who make matter, or body, devoid of all life and un- 
derstanding, to be the first principle, mind must be votegoyerys, a post- 
nate thing—younger than the world; a weak, umbratile, and evanid 
image and next to nothing. 

And the controversy, as thus stated, may be also clearly and satis- 
factorily decided. For, first, we say, that as it is certainly true, that if 
there had been once nothing at all, there could never have been any 
thing ; so is it true likewise, that if once there had been no life in the 
whole universe, but all had been dead, then could there never have 
been any life or motion in it; and if once there had been no mind, un- 
derstanding, or knowledge, then could there never have been any mind 
or understanding produced. Because, to suppose life and understand- 
ing to rise and spring up out of that which is altogether dead and sense- 
less, as its only original, is plainly to suppose something to come out of 
nothing. It cannot be said so of other things, as of the corporeal 
world and matter, that if once they had not been, they could never pos- 
sibly have been ; because, though there had been no world nor matter, 
yet might these have been produced from a perfect, omnipotent incor- 
poreal being, which in itself eminently containeth all things. Dead and 
senseless matter could never have created or generated mind and un- 
derstanding, but a perfect omnipotent mind could create matter. 
Wherefore, because there is mind, we are certain, that there was some 
mind or other from eternity without beginning; though not because 
there is body, that therefore there was body or matter from eternity un- 
made. Now these imperfect minds of ours were by no means them- 
selves eternal or without beginning ; but from an antecedent non-exist- 
ence brought forth into being ; but since no mind could spring out of 
dead and senseless matter, and all minds could not possibly be made, 
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nor-one produced from another infinitely ; there must of necessity be 
an eternal unmade mind, from whence those imperfect minds of ours 
were derived. Which perfect omnipotent mind was as well the cause 
of all other things, as of human souls. 

But before we proceed to any further argumentation, we must needs 
take notice here, that the Atheists suppose no small part of their 
strength to lie in this very thing, namely, their disproving a God from 
the nature of understanding and knowledge: nor do they indeed swag- 
ger in any thing more than this. We have already set it for the eley- 
enth atheistic argument, that knowledge being the information of the 
things themselves known, and all conception the action of that which 
is conceived, and the passion of the conceiver ; the world and all sensi- 
ble things must needs be before there could be any knowledge or con- 
ception of them, and no knowledge or conception before the world as 
its cause. Or more briefly thus: the world could not be made by 
knowledge and understanding, because there could be no knowledge or 
understanding of the world, or of any thing in it, before it was made. 
For, according to these Atheists, things made knowledge, and not 
knowledge things; they meaning by things here such only as are sen- 
sible and corporeal. So that mind and understanding could not be 
the creator of the world and these sensible things, itself being the mere 
creature of them; a secondary derivative result from them, or a fantas- 
tic image of them; the youngest and most creaturely thing in the 
whole world. Whence it follows, that to suppose mind and understand- 
ing to be the maker of all things would be no better sense, than if one 
should suppose the images in ponds and rivers to be the makers of the 
sun, moon, and stars, and other things represented in them. And up- 
on such a ground as this, does a modern writer presume to determine, 
that knowledge and understanding are not to be attributed to God Al- 
mighty, because they imply imperfection, and dependence upon cor- 
poreal things without : '‘Quoniam scientia et intellectus in nobis nihil 
aliud sunt, quam suscitatus a rebus externis organa prementibus animi 
tumultus, non est putandum aliquid tale accidere Deo. Signum enim 
potentie ab alio dependentis.” Which is again Englished thus: 
2Knowledge and understanding being in us nothing else but a tumult 
in the mind, raised by external things, that press the organical parts of 
man’s body ; there is no such thing in God, nor can they be attributed 
to him, they being things, which depend upon natural causes.—Where 
this writer thus denying knowledge and understanding to God, upon 
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pretence, that it speaks imperfection, and dependence upon external 
corporeal things (it being nothing but a tumult raised by the motions 
and pressures of them), he must needs absolutely deny the first princi- 
ple of all things to be any knowing understanding nature, unless he had 
asserted some other kind of knowledge distinct from that of men, and 
clearly attributed the same to God Almighty. Hitherto the sense of 
Atheists. 

Now we shall, for the present, only so far forth concern ourselves 
in confuting this atheistic doctrine, as to lay a foundation thereby for 
the demonstration of the contrary, namely, the existence of a God, ora 
mind before the world, from the nature of knowledge and understand- 
ing. First, therefore, it is a sottish conceit of these Atheists, proceed- 
ing from their not attending to their own cogitations, that not only 
sense, but also knowledge and understanding in men, is but a tumult, 
raised from corporeal things without, pressing upon the organs of their 
body ; or else, as they declare themselves more distinctly, nothing but 
the activity of sensible objects upon them, and their passion from them. 
For if this were true, then would every thing, that suffered and reacted 
motion, especially polite bodies, as looking-glasses, have something 
both of sense and understanding in them. It is plain, that there comes 
nothing to us from bodies without us, but only local motion and press- 
ure. Neither is sense itself the mere passion of those motions, but the 
perception of their passions in a way of fancy. But sensible things 
themselves (as, for example, light and colors) are not known or under- 
stood either by the passion, or the fancy of sense, nor by any thing 
merely foreign and adventitious, but by intelligible ideas exerted from 
the mind itself, that is, by something native and domestic to it: no- 
thing being more true, than this of Boetius,! that, ‘‘Omne, quod scitur, 
non ex sua, sed ex comprehendentium natura, vi, et facultate cognosci- 
tur ;’ Whatsoever is known, is known not by its own force and power, 
but by the force and power, the vigor and activity, of that thing itself, 
which knows or comprehends it.—Wherefore, besides the phantasms 
of singular bodies, or of sensible things existing without us (which are 
not mere passions neither), it is plain, that our human mind hath other 
cogitations or conceptions in it; namely, the ideas of the intelligible 


natures and essences of things, which are universal, and by and under 


which it understands singulars. It is a ridiculous conceit of a modern 
atheistic writer, that universals are nothing else but names, attributed 
to many singular bodies, because whatsoever 7s is singular. For though 
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whatsoever exists without the mind be singular, yet it is plain, that 
there are conceptions in our minds objectively universal. Which uni- 
versal objects of our mind, though they exist not as such any where with- 
out it, yet are they not therefore nothing, but have an intelligible entity 
for this very reason, because they are conceivable ; for since nonentity 
is not conceivable, whatsoever is conceivable, and an object of the 
mind, is therefore something. And as for axiomatical truths, in which 
something is affirmed or denied, as these are not all passions from 
bodies without us ; (for what local motions could impress this common 
notion upon our minds, that things which agree in ene third, agree 
amongst themselves, or any other?) so neither are these things only 
gathered by induction from repeated and reiterated sensations; we 
clearly apprehending at once, that it is impossible they should be oth- 
erwise. Thus Aristotle! ingeniously: Ovdé éxiotacdar d¢ aio Fjoews 
EOTLy, OTL not Eb ny aioPcverd-ct, OTL TO tolywvoy dvoly OoSuis tyes Tas yo 
vias, ECntovmey oy amodekwy, Kod OVY 0G Goat tuvEs éciot oO uEed-oe ' aiodavec— 
Sov usy yuo avayun xa Exvotov, 7 O& émiotnuy TO xoFOdov yrooivey zott, 
It is evident, that there is no knowledge (of the universal theorems of 
geometry) by sense. For if we could perceive by sense, that the three 
angles of a triangle were equal to two right; yet should we not rest 
satisfied in this, as having therefore a sufficient knowledge hereof; but 
would seek further after a demonstration of it: sense reaching only to 
singulars, but knowledge to universals—When from the universal idea 
of a triangle, which is neither here, nor there, nor any where, without 
our mind, but yet hath an intelligible entity, we see a plain necessity, 
that its three angles must be equal to two right, then do we know the 
truth of this universal theorem, and not before: as also we understand, 
that every singular triangle (so far as it is true) hath this property in it. 
Wherefore the knowledge of this, and the like truths, is not derived 
from singulars, nor do we arrive to them in way of ascent from singu- 
lars to universals: but, on the contrary, having first found them in the 
universals, we afterward descending, apply them to singulars: so that 
our knowledge here is not after singular bodies, and secondarily or 
derivatively from them, but in order of nature before them, and prolep- 
tical to them. 

Now these universal conceptions, some of which are also abstract 
(as life, sense, reason, knowledge and the like), many of them are of such 
things, whose singulars do not fall at all under sense; which therefore 
could never possibly be impressed upon us from singular bodies by local 
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motion: and again some such, as though they belong to corporeal and 
sensible things, yet, as their accuracy cannot be reached to by sense, 
so neither did they ever exist in that matter of this lower world, which 
here encompasseth us, and therefore could not be stamped upon us from 
without: as for example, the ideas of a perfect straight line, and a 
plain superficies, or of an exact triangle, circle, sphere, or cube; no 
material thing here amongst us being terminated in so straight lines, 
but that even by microscopes there may be discovered much irregulari- 
ty and deformity in them; and very probable it is, that there are no 
perfectly straight lines, no such triangles, circles, spheres, or cubes, as 
answer to the exactness of our conceptiens, in any part of the whole 
material universe, nor never will be. Notwithstanding which, they are 
not absolute nonentities, since we can demonstrate things concerning 
them, and though they never were nor will be, yet are they possible to 
exist, since nothing can be conceived, but it either is, or else is possi- 
ble to be. The human mind therefore hath a power of framing ideas 
and conceptions, not only of what actually is, but also of things, which 
never were, nor perhaps will be, they being only possible to be. But 
when, from our conceptions, we conclude of some things, that though 
they are not, yet they are possible to be, unless there be something ac- 
tually in being, which hath sufficient power to produce it; we do im- 
plicitly suppose the existence of a God or omnipotent being thereby, 
which can make whatever is conceivable, though it yet be not to exist ; 
and therefore material triangles, circles, spheres, cubes, mathematical- 
ly exact. 

The result of what we have hitherto said is this, that since singular 
bodies are not the only objects of our mind and cogitation, it having al- 
so universal and abstract ideas of the intelligible natures or essences of 
things (some of which are such, whose singulars do not at all fall under 
sense; others, though they belong to bodies, yet sense can never reach 
to them, nor were they ever in matter): moreover, since our mind can 
conceive of things, which no where actually exist, but are only possible, 
and can have such a demonstrative science of universal truths, as sense 
can never ascend to: that therefore human knowledge and understand- 
ing itself is not the mere image and creature of singular bodies only; 
and so derivative, or ectypal from them, and in order of nature junior 
to them, but that, as it were hovering aloft over all the corporeal uni- 
verse, it is a thing independent upon singular bodies, or proleptical to 
them, and in order of nature before them. 

But what account can we then possibly give of knowledge and un- 
derstanding, their nature and original? since there must be voytoy, that 
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which is intelligible—in order of nature, before voyovg, or intellection. 
—Certainly no other than this, that the first original knowledge is that 
of a perfect being, infinitely good and powerful, comprehending itself, 
and the utmost extent of its own fecundity and power, that is, the pos- 
sibilities of all things; their ideas, with their several relations to one 
another ; all necessary and immutable truths. Here therefore is there 
a knowledge before the world and all sensible things, that was archety- 
pal and paradigmatical to the same. Of which one perfect mind and 
knowledge all other imperfect minds (being derived from it) have a 
certain participation ; whereby they are enabled to frame intelligible 
ideas, not only of whatsoever doth actually exist, but also of such things as 
never were nor will be, but are only possible, or objects of Divine power. 

Wherefore, since it is certain, that even human knowledge and un- 
derstanding itself is not a mere passion from sensible things, and singu- 
lar bodies existing without (which is the only foundation of that fore- 
mentioned atheistic argument, that things made knowledge, and not 
knowledge things), and consequently it must needs have some other 
original: moreover, since knowledge and understanding apprehend 
things proleptically to their existence (mind being able to frame con- 
ceptions of all possible entities and modifications), and therefore in their 
nature do plainly suppose the actual existence of a perfect being, 
which is infinitely fecund-and powerful and could produce all things 
possible or conceivable ; the first original Knowledge, or Mind, from 
whence all other knowledges and minds are derived, being that of an 
absolutely perfect and omnipotent Being, comprehending itself, and the 
extent of its own power, or of its communicability, that is, the ideas of 
all possibilities of things, that may be produced by it, together with 
their relations to one another, and their necessary immutable truths; 
accordingly as wisdom and understanding are described to be, !atyic 
Tis TOU Pov Iuvewews, aoGdore THs tov wavtoxgatogos Jokns, EronTEOY Tig 
TOU Feov evegysing, nat sinwy tig ayaFortntog avtov, the breath (or vapor) 
of the power of God, and an efflux (or emanation) from the glory of the 
Almighty, a clear mirror (or looking-glass) of his active energy or vir- 
tue, and the image of his goodness :—I say, the result of all is this, that 
the nature of knowledge and undersianding is so far from being a 
ground of disproving a Deity (as the Atheists ignorantly pretend), that 
it affordeth a firm demonstration to us, on the contrary, of the existence 
of a God, a perfect omnipotent being, comprehending itself, and the 
extent of its own power, or all possibilities of things; a mind before the 
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world, and senior to all things; no ectypal, but archetypal thing, which 
comprehended in it, as a kind of intellectual world, the paradigm or 
platform, according to which this sensible world was made. 

And this may be further confirmed from what is generally acknow- 
ledged, and indeed cannot reasonably be denied by any, viz. that there 
are eternal verities, such as were never made, nor can ever be de- 
stroyed, or cease to be: as for example, such common notions as these, 
that equals added to equals make equals ; that the cause is in order of 
nature before the effect, etc. together with all geometrical theorems ; 
as Aristotle himself declareth, he writing in his Ethics! after this man- 
mer: 2292 aidiwy odeig Bovdevstan, oloy megt THs Sumuérgou nat THS MheVQds 
ot aovuuetgor’ Concerning eternal (and immutable) things no man 
does consult ; as for example, concerning the diameter or diagonal of a 
square, whether it should be incommensurable to the sides, or no,— 
Where he plainly affirmeth this geometrical theorem, that the diameter 
or diagonal of a square is incommensurable to the sides, to be an eter- 
nal truth. Neither are such eternal truths as these only in mathema- 
tics, and concerning quantity, but also in ethics concerning morality ; 
there being here atwea dixava, as Justin Martyr calls them, things eter- 
nally just—which were not made such at certain times by law and ar- 
bitrary command, but being such in their own nature immutably, were 
from everlasting to everlasting, and (as it is said of that eternal Word, 
which comprehends all truth) the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.? 
For of these is that famous passage of Sophocles in his Antigona,? 
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Zi tavto, xovdEis oidEv EF OTOV ypay'* 


These are not things of to-day, or yesterday, but they ever live, and no 
man knows their date, or from whence they came. No man ean de- 
clare the time, when all common notions, and geometrical truths, were 
first made and generated out of nothing, or brought out of antecedent 
nonexistence into being. Certain it is,that such truths as these, that the 
diameter and sides of a square are incommensurable, or that the power 
of the hypotheneuse in a rectangular triangle is equal to the powers of 
both the sides, were not made by any man’s thinking, or by those first 
geometricians, who discovered or demonstrated the same ; they discov- 
ering and demonstrating only that which was. Wherefore these truths 
were before there was any man to think of them, and they would con- 
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tinue still to be, though all the men in the world should be annihilated : 
nay, though there were no material squares and triangles any where 
in the whole world neither, no, nor any matter at all: for they were 
ever without beginning before the world, and would of necessity be ever 
after it, should it cease to be. 

Now, if there be eternal truths, which were never made, and could 
not but be, then must the ‘“‘rationes rerum,’ the simple reasons of 
things also, or their intelligible natures and essences, out of which 
those truths are compounded, be of necessity eternal likewise. For 
how can this be an eternal truth, that the diameter of a square is in- 
commensurable with the sides, if the ratzones, the reasons of a square, 
diameter, and sides, or their intelligible essences, were not themselves 
eternal? These are therefore called by Plato (a man of much medita- 
tion, and no contemptible philosopher) not only ai taita zat aoattws 
zovte, things which are always the same, and unchangeable—but also 
To 1) Ysyvousve, GAN cel Ovte, things which were never made but always 
are—and sometimes, pte yuyyousve, ute anodAtueva, things that were 
neither made, nor can be destroyed—sometimes, ta ayévvyta xol ave- 
deFoo, things ingenerable and incorruptible-—Of which Cicero! thus: 
“Hee Plato negat gigni, sed semper esse, et ratione et intelligentia 
contineri.”” These things Plato affirmeth to have been never made, 
but always to be, and to be contained in reason and understand- 
ing.—And, though perhaps it may seem strange, even Aristotle? him- 
self also, notwithstanding his so often clashing with Plato’s ideas, here 
really agreeth in the main, that the forms and species, or the universal in- 
telligible essences of things, which are the proper and immediate objects 
of science, were eternal and never made; thus in his Metaphysics, To 
sido ovdeig movet ove yevveétet, No man makes the form, or species of a 
thing, nor was it ever generated; and again, Tov opoiga sivas ovx tow 
yéveo.s, There is no generation of the essence of a sphere ;—and, "4yeu 
yeverens xai pFogee ta dn, The forms or species of things are without 
any generation or corruption.—And he sometimes calleth these objects 
of science auivetoy ovciay® or picw, an immutable essence of nature.— 
Lastly, where he writeth against the Heraclitics, and those other scep- 
tics, who denied all certainty of science he first discovers the ground of 
their error herein to have been this, that they supposed singular bodies, 





1 De Oratore ad Brutum, cap. ii. p. 695. tom. ili. oper. 


2 Vide Metaphysic. lib. vii. cap. viii. p. 361. et lib, xiv. cap. iii. p. 473, 
tom. iv. oper. 


3 Ibid. lib. xiv. cap. ii. p. 472. et cap. vi. p. 477. 
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or sensibles existing without, to be the only things or objects of the 
mind, or knowledge :' Aitioy tHg Sons tovrois, OTe meEQt THY OYTwY THY 
ala Fevav éoxdmour, ta 68 Ovta tnéhaBoy sivor te aicFyte povor, év 08 tov- 
toLg MOAT % TOU HoQiatOU pPVaLs évuTaoysi—?tL OE MAGAY OOMYTES TAUTHY xI- 
VOULEYHY THY Poly, xataye TOU ustaBadhovtos OVdEY GAnFevOMEVOY, MEQiyE TO 
MAVTOS THVTA MET Baddor, ovx exdévecFou adn Sever. The original of these 
men’s mistake was this, because truth was to be looked for in things, 
and they conceived the only things to be sensibles, in which it is cer- 
tain there is much of the indeterminate nature. Wherefore they, per- 
ceiving all the nature of sensibles to be movable, or in perpetual flux 
and mutation, since nothing can possibly be verified or constantly af- 
firmed concerning that, which is not the same but changeable, con- 
cluded, that there could be no truth at all, nor certainty of science ; 
those things, which are the only objects of it, never continuing the 
same.—And then he subjoins, in way of opposition to this sceptical doc- 
trine of theirs, and the forementioned ground thereof, *Aéiicousy at tovg 
tnohopBavew uot &hiny ovolay sivas Thy Ovtay, 7 OUTE xlynowg bmaQzeL OvTE 
ptoge ovte yéveors to maganay* We would have these men therefore to 
know, that there is another kind of essence of things, besides that of 
sensibles, to which belongeth neither motion, nor corruption, nor any 
generation at all—By which essences of things, they have no genera- 
tion nor corruption, he could understand nothing else but those intelli- 
gible natures, species, and ideas, which are the standing and immuta- 
ble objects of science. And certain it is, that there could be no con- 
stant and immutable science at all, were there no other objects of the 
mind, but singulars and sensibles, because these are all mutable. 
Wherefore the proper and immediate objects of the geometrical science 
are no singular and material triangles, squares, spheres, and cubes, etc. 
not only because none of these are found mathematically exact, and be- 
cause geometricians, in all the several distant ages and places of the 
world, could not have the same singular bodies before them, but also 
because they do none of them continue immutably the same; all cor- 
poreal things being more or less in perpetual motion and mutation ; 
whereas, that of which any geometrical theorem is verified and demon- 
strated, must be immutably and unalterably the same. The triangles 
and circles, spheres and cubes, of Euclid, Archimides, Pappus, Apollo- 
nius, and all other ancient and modern geometricians, in all the distant 
places and times of the world, were both indivisibly one and the same, 
and also perfectly immutable and incorruptible, the science of geome- 
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try being such. For which cause it is affirmed also of these mathema- 
tical things, by the forementioned Aristotle,’ that they are no where as 
in a place, as all singular bodies are, “4tomoy Jz xai roy tomoy ome TOIs 
otEQE0IS Tots Mo-Fnwatixots moujou, O mer yao TOMS TAY HAT ExuoToY LOLOS* 
10 ywouota t6n@* to OF MaPyuatixe, ov nov. It is absurd to make mathe- 
matical things to be in a place, as solid bodies are ; for place belongeth 
only to singulars, which are therefore separable from one another by 
place ; but mathematical things are not any where.—Because they be- 
ing universal and abstract, are only in minds: nevertheless, for the 
same reason are they also every where, they being in every mind that 
apprehends them. Lastly, these intelligible essences and ideas of 
things are called also by Philo,? évayzavdtatas ovotow, the most necessa- 
ry essences ;— as being not only eternal, but having likewise necessary 
existence belonging to them: for though there be no absolute necessi- 
ty, that there should be matter or body, yet is there an absolute neces- 
sity that there should be truth. 

If therefore there be eternal intelligibles or ideas, and eternal truths, 
and necessary existence do belong to them; -then must there be an 
eternal mind necessarily existing, since these truths and intelligible es- 
sences of things cannot possibly be any where but in a mind. For by 
the essences of things, when they are said to be eternal, must not be 
meant their very substances, as if every thing were in itself eternal and 
uncreated ; or that God in creation, did only, as a modern writer abu- 
sively expresseth it, ‘‘ sartoris instar, vestire essentias rerum nova exis- 
tentia,’”’ clothe the antecedent essences of things with a new garment 
of existence ;—but only their esse cognitum, their possible and intelligi- 
ble natures,—as they were objects of infinite power and understand- 
ing before they were made. ‘There must be a mind senior to the world, 
and all sensible things, and such as at once comprehends in it the idea 
of all intelligibles, their necessary scheses and relations to one another, 
and all their immutable truths; a mind, which doth not oté uéy vosiy, 
oté 2 ov vosty (as Aristotle 3 writeth of it), sometimes understand, and 
sometimes not understand, as if we were sometimes awake and some- 
times asleep, or like an eye, sometimes open, and sometimes shut ; 
but ovota évégysco, such a mind as is essentially act and energy, and 
hath no defect in it. And this, as we have already declared, can be no 
other than the mind of an omnipotent and infinitely perfect being, com- 





1 Met. lib. xii. cap. v. (page 448. tom. iv. oper.) 
2 Legis Allogor. lib. i. p. 68. oper. 
3 Vide Metaphys. lib. xiv. cap. ix. p. 483. 
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prehending itself, and the extent of its own power, or how far itself is 
communicable, that is, all the possibilities of things, that may be made 
by it, and their respective truths; mind and knowledge, in the very na- 
ture of it, supposing the actual existence of an omnipotent or infinitely 
powerful being, as its voyrov, or intelligible ;—it being nothing but the 
comprehension of the extent of infinite or Divine power, and the meas- 
ure of the same. 

And from hence it is evident also, that there can be but one only ori- 
ginal mind, or no more than one understanding being self-existent; all 
other minds whatsoever partaking of one original mind; and being, as 
it were, stamped with the impression or signature of one and the same 
seal. From whence it cometh to pass, that all minds, in the several 
places and ages of the world, have ideas or notions of things exactly 
alike, and truths indivisibly the same. Truths are not multiplied by 
the diversity of minds that apprehend them ; because they are all but 
ectypal participations of one and the same original or archetypal mind 
and truth. As the same face may be reflected in several glasses; and 
the image of the same sun may be in a thousand eyes at once behold- 
ing it; and one and the same voice may be in a thousand ears listening 
to it: so when innumerable created minds have the same ideas of things, 
and understand the same truths, it is but one and the same eternal light, 
that is reflected in them all (“ that light which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world’’); or the same voice of that one everlasting 
Word, that is never silent, re-echoed by them. Thus was it concluded 
by Themistius, that one man by teaching, could not possibly beget in 
the mind of another the very same notions, conceptions, knowledges, 
which himself had in his own mind, & yu tovT0y Hy 10 vonuc tod diWdao- 
xovtos xl Tov wovFuvortos ; were not the minds both of the teacher and 
of the learner, as it were, printed and stamped alike.—As also that men 
could not possibly so confer together as they do, presently apprehend- 
ing one another’s meaning, and raising up the very same senses in their 
minds, and that merely by occasion of words and sounds, # Unt ny Eig 
Noi ov muvtes éxowwwvoiuer, were there not some one mind which all 
men did partake of—As for that anti-monarchical opinion of many un- 
derstanding beings, or minds, self-originated, and independent (none 
of which therefore could be omnipotent), it is neither conceivable, how 
such should all agree in the same truths, there being no common meas- 
ure of truth betwixt them, no more than any common rule of their wills ; 
nor indeed how they should have any knowledge or understanding at 
all, properly so called, that being the comprehension of the possibilities 
of things, or of the extent of infinite power: whereas, according to 
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this hypothesis, there is no infinite power at all, the power of each of 
those many supposed principles or deities being limited and finite, and 
therefore indeed not creative of any thing neither, since that, which 
could create one thing, could create all, and consequently would have 
all depending upon it. We conclude therefore, that from the nature 
of mind and knowledge it is demonstrable, that there can be but one 
original and self-existent mind, or understanding being, from which all 
other minds were derived. And now have we, more copiously than we 
designed, confuted the first atheistic argument; we having not only 
asserted the idea of God, and fully answered and refelled all the athe- 
istic pretences against the same; but also from this very idea of God, 
or a perfect being, demonstrated his existence. We shall dispatch the 
following atheistic objections with more brevity. 


WE come, in the next place, to the Achilles of the Atheists, their in- 
vincible argument against a Divine creation and omnipotence ; because, 
“‘ Nothing could come from nothing.” It being concluded from hence, 
that whatsoever substantially or really is, was from all eternity of itself 
unmade or uncreated by any deity. Or else thus; by God is always 
understood a creator of some real entity or other out of nothing; but it 
is an undoubted principle of reason and philosophy, an undeniable 
common notion, that “‘ Nothing can be made out of nothing,” and there- 
fore there can be no such creative power as this. And here we shall 
perform these three things; first, we shall show, that, in some senses, 
this is indeed an unquestionable truth, and common notion, that 
“Nothing can come from nothing,’ and what those senses are. Se- 
condly, we shall make it evident, that in the sense of this atheistic ob- 
jection, it is absolutely false, that “ Nothing can come from nothing,” 
or be made out of nothing ; and that a Divine creation and omnipotence 
can be no way impugned from the forementioned principle rightly un- 
derstood. Thirdly, and lastly, we shall prove, that as from this princi- 
ple or common notion, ‘‘ Nothing out of nothing,” there can be no exe- 
cution at all done against Theism, or a Divine creation ; so from the 
very same, rightly understood, the impossibility of all Atheism may be 
demonstratively proved, it bringing something out of nothing in an im- 
possible sense, as also the existence of a God evinced. 

We grant therefore, in the first place, that this is in some sense an 
undoubted principle of reason, or an undeniable common notion, that 
“Nothing can come from nothing.” For, first, it is unquestionably 
true, that “ Nothing, which once was not, could ever of itself come into 
being ;” or, that ‘‘ Nothing could bring itself out of nonexistence into 
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being ;” that “ Nothing can take beginning of existence from itself ;” 
or, that “‘ Nothing can be made or produced without an efficient cause.” 
And from hence, as hath been already intimated, it is demonstratively 
certain, that every thing was not made, but that there is something ne- 
cessarily self-existent, and which could not but be. For had every 
thing been made, then must something of necessity have been made 
out of nothing by itself; which is impossible. 
Again; As nothing, which was not, could ever of itself come into 
being, or be made, without an efficient cause ; so is it certain likewise, 
that nothing can be efficiently caused or produced by that, which hath 
not in it at least equal (if not greater) perfection, as also sufficient pow- 
er to produce the same. We say, nothing which was not, could ever 
be brought into being by that which hath not formally equal perfection 
in it; because nothing can give what it hath not, and therefore so 
much of the perfection or entity of the effect, as is greater than that of 
the supposed cause, so much thereof must needs come from nothing, or 
be made without a cause. Moreover, whatsoever hath equal perfection 
to another thing, could not therefore cause or produce that other thing ; 
because it might either have no active power at all, as matter hath not, 
it being merely passive, or else no sufficient active and productive pow- 
er. As for example, though it be not impossible, that motion, which 
once was not, should be produced ; yet is it impossible, that it should 
be ever produced without a sufficient cause. Wherefore, if there were 
once no motion at all in the whole world, nor no life, or self-active pow- 
er, in any thing, but all were dead ; then is it certain, that there could 
never possibly arise any motion or mutation in it to all eternity. There 
being no sufficient cause to produce the same ; since nothing can pro- 
duce motion but that which hath life or self-activity in it; and if mo- 
tion, or any thing else, should begin to be, without a sufficient cause, 
then must it needs be caused by itself, or of itself come into being; 
which is a thing impossible. Now no imperfect being whatsoever hath 
a sufficient emanative power to create any other substance, or produce 
it out of nothing; the utmost that can be done by imperfect beings, is 
only to produce new accidents and modifications; as human souls can 
produce new cogitations in themselves, and new local motion in bodies. 
No imperfect being is substantially emanative, or can produce anoth- 
er substance out of nonexistence. Therefore, for any substance to be 
brought into being by an imperfect substance, which hath not sufficient 
emanative or creative power, is a thing plainly impossible ; it being all one 
as tosay, that a substance might of itself come out of nothing into being. 
And thus is it granted, that no substance could be created, or brought 
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out of nonexistence into being, but by the sole efficiency of an abso- 
lutely perfect being, which hath both greater perfection (it eminently 
containing all things in it), and also a sufficient emanative or creative 
power. 

And now have we given an account of two senses, wherein it is im- 
possible for ‘‘ any thing to come from nothing ;’’ one, for a thing, which 
was not, to bring itself into being, or to be made without an efficient 
cause. Another, for a thing to be efficiently caused by that, which 
hath not at least equal perfection in it, or a sufficient emanative or pro- 
ductive power. Both which senses of this axiom respect the efficient 
cause ; and thus was it frequently understood by divers of the ancients 
and particularly by Cicero.!. We shall now propound a third sense, 
wherein this axiom is also verified, that “ Nothing can be made out of 
nothing,” respecting chiefly the material cause. For since noimperfect 
natural being hath any creative power, or can efficiently produce any 
new substance, or real entity, which was not before, into being, but on- 
ly act upon pre-existing matter by motion, and modify the same, and 
since matter, as such, being merely passive, cannot cause any thing 
that was not before, or will not result from the composition or modifi- 
cation of it; it follows undeniably, that in all natural generations and 
productions out of pre-existent matter (without a Divine creation), there 
can never be any new substance or real entity brought out of nonexis- 
tence into being. And this was that very thing, and no other, which 
the ancient physiologers meant, when (as Aristotle? tells us) they so 
much insisted upon this principle, To yuyvowusvoy & wy Crtwy yivec Dou 
advvatoy, That it was impossible, that any real entity should be (nat- 
urally) made or generated out of nothing ;—or, as it isalso otherwise 
expressed.3 Ovdév ovdé yivecFou ovds pdsigerFoar tay ovtwy, that no 
real entity was either generated or corrupted.—T hat is, that in natural 
generations, corruptions, and alterations (where God is supposed not 
miraculously to interpose), there is no creation of any new substance, 
or real entity, out of nothing, nor annihilation, or destruction of any in- 
to nothing. 

We are not ignorant, that the generality of modern writers have in- 
terpreted this doctrine of the old physiologers in Aristotle into quite 
different sense ; as designing therein to take away all Divine creation 








1 Vide lib. ejus de Fato. 


2 Natural. Auscultat. lib. i. p. 451. tom. i. oper. vide etiam. cap. viii. 
p- 457, et alias. 
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out of nothing (or nonexistence) ; they making all things to have sprung 
out of matter (existing of itself from eternity) either without a God, or 
else rather (because Parmenides and. Empedocles, and other asserters 
of this doctrine, were undoubted Theists) with him. So that God could 
not create any new entity out of nothing, but only make things out of 
pre-existing unmade matter, as a carpenter doth a house, or a weaver 
a piece of cloth. And thus it is commonly taken for granted, that no 
Pagan philosopher ever went so far, as to acknowledge a Divine crea- 
tion of any thing out of nothing, in the sense of Christian theologers. 
And here we grant indeed, that, besides the Stoics, there have been 
some other philosophic Theists amongst the Pagans of this persuasion, 
that nothing was, nor could be made by God, otherwise than out of 
something pre-existing ; as Plutarchus Cheronensis for one, who in a 
place already cited positively affirmeth,! tov ué» xoouov imo Fsod yeyor- 
évon, 1v 58 ovolay nat VAny &€ ag yéyover, ot yevousyny, Ghd Umoxeyerny, 
ast t@ Onucovgy ; that though the world were indeed made by God, yet 
the substance or matter, out of which it was made, was not made.— 
And then he subjoins this very reason for it, ov vag & tov un ovtog yé- 
yeows, ak ovx TOU uy xadas, wD txavas Eyovtos, HS oixiog nol iuotiou net 
avdguevtos* because there can be no making of any thing out of noth- 
ing, but only out of something pre-existing, not rightly ordered, or suf- 
ficiently disposed; as in a house, garment, or statue.—From which 
conceit of Plutarch’s though he were otherwise ingenious, it may well 
be supposed, that the dull Beeotic air had too much effect upon him. 
However, neither Plutarch nor the Stoics, as we conceive, are for this to 
be accounted absolute and downright Atheists, but only imperfect, mon- 
grel, and spurious Theists. And therefore were Atheists never so much 
able to prove, that there could be no creation out of nothing pre-exist- 
ing, which they cannot at all do; yet would not this overthrow Theism 
in general, there being a latitude therein. Nevertheless, it will undeni- 
ably appear from what shall follow, that those ancient Italics and Py- 
thagorics were so far from intending here any such thing, to deduce all 
things out of matter, either without or with a God, as that they plainly 
designed the very contrary ; namely, to prove that no new realentity could 
be made out of matter, and particularly that souls could not be genera- 
ted out of the same; which therefore of necessity must, according to 
them, have another Divine original, and be made by God, not out of 
matter, but out of nothing pre-existing ; since it could not be supposed 
by sgh. that all souls existed . themselves from clemey paieds: 
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And indeed all those Pagan philosophers, who asserted the incorpo- 
reity of souls, must of necessity, in like manner, suppose them not to 
have been made out of pre-existing matter, but by God out of nothing. 
Plutarch being only here to be excepted, by reason of a certain odd 
hypothesis which he had, that was peculiarly his own, of a third princi- 
ple, besides God and matter, a disorderly soul, or evil demon self-exis- 
tent who therefore seems to have supposed all particular human souls to 
have been made neither out of nothing, nor yet out of matter or body pre- 
existing, but out of a certain strange commixture of the substance of that 
evil soul and God blended together : upon which account does he affirm 
souls to be, not so much zeyoy as uégosg Feov, not so much the work of 
God, as a part of him.—And now let any one judge, whether upon Plu- 
tarch’s account, there be not yet further reason to complain of this 
Beotic air. Wherefore we conclude, that those old physiologers in 
Aristotle, who insisted so much upon that principle, that no real entity 
could be made or generated out of nothing, acted only as physiologers 
therein, and not as theologers or metaphysicians ; they not opposing a 
Divine creation out of nothing pre-existing, but only contending, that 
no new entity could be made out of matter, and that in natural genera- 
tions and corruptions there was no creation or annihilation of any thing. 

But what the true scope and meaning of these physiologers indeed 
was, will more plainly appear from that use or improvement which them- 
selves made of this philosophic principle; and this was twofold. For, 
first, it is certain, that upon this foundation, they all of them endeavor- 
ed to establish a peculiar kind of physiology, and some atomology or 
other, either a homcomery, a similar or dissimilar atomology. For 
Anaxagoras looking upon this maxim of the Italic philosophers, that 
nothing could be physically made out of nothing, or no real entity gen- 
erated or corrupted, as an undoubted principle of reason; and being 
also not able to conceive otherwise of the forms and qualities of bodies, 
than that they were real entities, distinct from the substance of matter, 
or its modifications; concluded, that therefore in generations, corrup- 
tions, and alterations, these were not created out of nothing, and anni- 
‘hilated into nothing, but that every thing was naturally made, é mgov- 
mavzortwv xab évuTaozortay, out of pre-existent, and in-existent things ; 
—and consequently that there were, in all things, similar atoms and 
particles of every kind, though by reason of their parvitude insensible 
to us, and every thing seemed to be only that which was most predomi- 
nant and conspicuous in it. To wit, that bone was made out of bony 
atoms, and flesh out of fleshy, hot things out of hot atoms, and cold 
things out of cold, black out of black, and white out of white, etc., and 
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nothing out of nothing, but every thing out of pre-existing similar at- 
oms. ‘Thus was the sense of Anaxagoras plainly declared by Aristotle,! 
that because contraries were made out of one another, they were there- 
fore before in-existent. For since every thing must of necessity be 
made, either out of something, or out of nothing, and all physiologers 
agree, that it is impossible for any thing to be made out of nothing ; it 
follows unavoidably, that whatsoever is generated, must be generated 
out of things pre-existing and in-existing, though by reason of their par- 
vitude insensible to us; that is, out of similar or homogeneal atoms, of 
which there are some of all kinds in every thing; every thing being ming- 
led in every thing. Here therefore have we the Anaxagorean homeo- 
mery, or similar atomology, built upon this principle of reason, as its foun- 
dation, that ‘““Nothing can naturally be made or generated out of nothing.” 

But the Italics or Pythagorics, as well before Anaxagoras as after 
him (with whom also hitherto concurred Leucippus, Democritus, and 
Epicurus, those atheizers of the Italic physiology), did with much bet- 
ter reason from the same fundamental principle conclude, that since 
these forms and qualities of bodies were unquestionably generated and 
corrupted they were therefore no entities really distinct from the sub- 


stance of matter, or its modifications, but only different dispositions or _ 


modifications of the insensible parts thereof, causing in us different 
phantasms: and this was the first original of the dissimilar atomology. 
In matter or body therefore, as such, there was nothing else to these 
philosophers conceivable, but only magnitude of parts, figure, site, and 
motion, or rest; and these were those few elements, out of which in-ex- 
isting, and variously combined together, they supposed all those forms 
and qualities of bodies (commonly so called) in generations to result, 
without the production of any new real entity out of nothing. For as 
out of a few letters in the alphabet of every language, differently placed 
and combined, do result innumerable syllables, words, and sounds, sig- 
nifying all the several things in heaven and earth; sometimes from all 
the very same letters, neither more nor fewer, but only transposed, are 
begotten very different phantasms of sounds in us, but without the pro- 
duction of any new real entity out of nothing: in the very same man- 
ner, from those fewer letters in the alphabet of the corporeal nature, 
variously combined, or from the different modifications of matter, in re- 
spect of magnitude of parts, figure, site, and motion, are made up and 
spelled out all those syllables of things, that are in the whole world, 
without the production of any new real entity. Many times the very 
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same numerical matter, neither more nor less, only differently modified, 
causing very different phantasms in us, which are therefore vulgarly 
supposed to be forms and qualities in the things ; as when the same wa- 
ter is successively changed and transformed into vapor, snow, hail, and 
ice. And to this very purpose is the forementioned similitude elegantly 
pursued by the Epicurean poet, in these following verses ;' 


Quin etiam refert nostris in versibus ipsis, 

Cum quibus et quali sint ordine queeque locata. 
Namque eadem celum, mare, terras, flumina, solem, 
Significant, eadem fruges, arbusta, animantes. 

Sic ipsis in rebus item jam materiai 

Concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figure, 

Cum permutantur, mutari res quoque debent. 


For were those supposed forms and qualities, produced in generations 
and alterations, entities really distinct from the substance of matter, or 
its different modifications, in respect of the magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion of parts (there being no such things before in-existing, as Anaxa- 
goras supposed); then would they materially proceed from nothing, 
which is a thing impossible. And this dissimilar atomology of the an- 
cient Italics,so far as to these material forms and qualities, seems to 
be undoubtedly the only true physiology ; it being built upon this sure 
principle of reason, that because nothing can give what it hath not, there- 
fore no new substance of real entity can be materially produced in the 
generations and alterations of nature as such, but only modifications. 
As when an architect builds a house, or a weaver makes a piece of cloth, 
there is only a different modification of the pre-existent matter. 

This is the first improvement which the ancient Italic philosophers made 
of this principle, that “‘ Nothing can be (physically and materially) gen- 
erated out of nothing ;” or that “ No real entity is naturally generated 
or corrupted ;” that therefore the forms and qualities of bodies were no 
real entities, but only different modifications. But besides this, there 
was also another thing, which these philosophers principally aimed at 
herein, as a corollary deducible from the same principle concerning 


souls; that since the souls of animals, especially human, are unques- 


tionably entities really distinct from matter, and all its modifications 
(no magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, being ever able to beget 
cogitation or consciousness, much less a power of understanding eter- 
nal verities); that therefore these could not be generated out of matter, 


—_— -- 
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nor corrupted into the same. Because forms and qualities are continu- 
ally generated and corrupted, made out of nothing, and reduced to 
nothing again; therefore are they no entities really distinct from .mat- 
ter, and its different modifications: but because souls, at least human, 
are unquestionably entities really distinct from matter, and all its modifi- 
cations; therefore can they not possibly be generated out of matter, nor 
corrupted into the same. For if human souls were generated out of 
matter, then must some real entity be materially produced of nothing, 
there being nothing of life and cogitation in matter; which is a thing 
absolutely impossible. Wherefore, these philosophers conclude con- 
cerning souls, that being not generated out of matter, they were insinu- 
ated or introduced into bodies in generations. And this was always a 
great controversy betwixt Theists and Atheists concerning the human 
soul, as Lucretius expresseth it ;! 


Nata sit, an contra nascentibus insinuetur, 


Whether it were made or generated out of matter (that is, indeed, out 
of nothing), or else were Itgauder, from without,—insinuated into bodies 
in generations? Which latter opinion of theirs supposes souls as well 
to have existed before the generations of all animals, as to exist after 
their deaths and corruptions; there being properly nothing of them gen- 
erated, but only their union with those particular bodies. So that the 
generations, and corruptions, or deaths of animals, according to this 
hypothesis, are nothing but an anagrammatical transposition of things 
in the universe, pre and post-existent souls being sometimes united to 
one body, and sometimes to another. But it doth not therefore follow, 
because these ancient philosophers held souls to be thus ingenerable, 
and to have pre-existed before the generation of animals, that therefore 
they supposed all souls to have existed of themselves from eternity un- 
made: this being a thing which was never asserted any more by The- 
ist than Atheist; since even those philosophic Theists, who maintained 
aternitatem animorum, the eternity of human minds arid souls,—togeth- 
er with the worlds, did notwithstanding assert their essential dependence 
upon the Deity, like that of the lights upon the sun; as if they were a 
kind of eternal effulgency, emanation, or eradiatien’ from an eternal 
sun. Even Proclus? himself, that great champion for the eternity ofthe 
world and souls in this very case, when he writes against Plutarch’s 
self-existent evil soul, expressly declaring, that zaéca wuyn yéynue éote 
tov Feov, there is no self-existent spe but every soul whatsoever is the 
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work, effect, and production, of God.—Wherefore, when they affirmed 
’ souls to be ingenerable, their meaning was no more than this, that they 
were, not mere accidental things, as forms and qualities are, nor any 
more generated out of matter, than matter itself is generated out of some- 
thing else ; upon which account, as Aristotle! informs us, souls were 
called also by them, egze?, principles,—as well as matter, they being 
both of them substances in the universe alike original ; that is, neither 
of them made out of the other. But they did not suppose them to be 
ayevitous, ingenerate or unmade—in the other sense, as if they had been 
self-originated, and independent, as Plutarch’s second and third prin- 
ciples, his evil soul, and matter, were by him imagined to be; but so 
doubtless, as that if the world had had any beginning, they should then 
have been all created together with it out of nothing pre-existing. But 
as for the perpetual creation of new souls, in the successive generations 
of animals, this indeed is a thing which these philosophers were ex- 
tremely abhorrent from, as thinking it incongruous, that souls, which 
are in order of nature senior to bodies, should be in order of time jun- 
iors to them; as also not reasonable, that Divine creation (as it were 
prostituted) should without end perpetually attend and wait upon nat- 
ural generations, and be intermingled with them. 

But as for this pre-existence of souls, we have already declared our 
own sense concerning it in the first chapter. ‘Though we cannot deny, 
but that, besides Origen,” several others of the ancient fathers before 
the fifth council, seem either to have espoused it, or at least to have had 
a favor and kindness for it; insomuch that St. Augustine? himself 
is sometimes staggering in this point, and thinks it to be a great secret, 
whether men’s souls existed before their generations or no; and some- 
where concludes it to be a matter of indifferency, wherein every one 
may have his liberty of opening either way without offence. Where- 
fore, all that can be certainly affirmed in this case is that human souls 
could not possibly be generated out of matter, but were some time or 
other created by God Almighty out of nothing pre-existing, either in 
generations or before them. Lastly, as for brute animals, we must con- 
fess, that if they be not mere machines or automata, as some seem in- 
clinable to believe, but conscious and thinking beings ; then from the 
same principle of reason it will likewise follow, that their souls cannot 





1 Vide lib. i. de Anima. cap. ii. p. 5. tom. ii. oper. 
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be generated out of matter neither, and therefore must be derived from 
the fountain of all life, and created out of nothing by him; who since 
he can as easily annihilate as create, and does all for the best, no man 
need at all to trouble himself about their permanency or immortality. 

And now have we given a full and particular account of all the 
several senses wherein this axiom must be acknowledged to be undeni- 
ably true, that “‘ Nothing can possibly be made out of nothing,” or 
“come from nothing ;” namely, these three. First, that “ Nothing, 
which was not, could ever bring itself into being, or efficiently produce 
itself;” or, that ““ Nothing can possibly be made without an efficient 
cause.” Secondly, that “‘ Nothing, which was not, could be produced, 
or brought into being by any other efficient cause, than such as hath at 
least equal perfection in it, and a sufficient active or productive power.” 
For if any thing were made by that, which hath not equal perfection, 
then must so much of the effect, as transcendeth the cause, be indeed 
made without a cause (since nothing can give what it hath not), or be 
caused by itself, or by nothing. Again, to suppose a thing to be pro- 
duced by that which hath no sufficient productive power, is really to 
suppose it also to be produced from itself without a cause, or from 
nothing. Where it is acknowledged by us, that no natural, imperfect 
created being can create, or emanatively produce a new substance, which 
was not before, and give it its whole being. Hitherto is the axiom 
verified in respect of the efficient cause. But in the third place, it 
is also true in respect of the material likewise. Not that “ nothing could 
possibly be ever made” by any power whatsoever, but only out of pre- 
existent matter; and consequently, that matter itself could be never 
made, but was self-existent. For the falsity of this is sufficiently evi- 
dent from what hath been already declared concerning human souls, 
their being undoubtedly substances incorporeal, which therefore could 
never be generated out of matter; and it will be further manifested af 
terwards. But the third and last sense is this; that “ Nothing, which 
is materially made out of things pre-existing (as some are), can have 
any other real entity,” than what was either before contained in or re- 
sulteth from the things themselves so modified. Or, that there can be 
no new entities or substances naturally generated out of matter; and 
therefore that all natural generations are really nothing else but mix- 
tures, or new modifications of things pre-existing. 

These, I say, are all the senses wherein it is impossible, that any 
thing should be made out of nothing, or come from nothing ; and they 
may be all reduced to this one general sense, that “ Nothing can be 
made out of nothing causally ;” or, that ‘‘ Nothing cannot cause any 
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thing, either efficiently or materially.” Which as it is undeniably true, 
so is it so far from making any thing against a Divine creation, or the 
existence of a God, that the same may be demonstratively proved, and 
evinced from it, as shall be showed afterward. 

But there is another sense, wherein things may be said to be made 
é€ ox ovtwy, or out of nothing,—when those words are not taken cau- 
sally, but only so as to signifiy the terminus a quo, or term from which— 
they are made, to wit, an antecedent nonexistence. And then the 
meaning of this proposition, that “‘ Nothing can possibly be made out 
of nothing,” will be this; that nothing, which once was not, could by 
any power whatsoever be afterwards brought into being. And this is 
the sense insisted on in this second atheistic argumentation, framed ac- 
cording to the principles of the Democritic or Epicurean Atheism ; that 
no real entity, which once was not, could by any power whatsoever be 
made, or brought out of nonexistence into being; and consequently, 
that no creative power out of nothing can possibly belong to any thing, 
though supposed never so perfect. 

In answer whereunto, we shall perform these two things; first, we 
shall make it appear, that “‘ Nothing out of nothing,” taken in this 
sense declared, is so far from being a common notion, that it is not at 
all true. And secondly, we shall prove, that if it were true, yet would 
it of the two make more against Atheism, than it does against Theism, 
and therefore ought by no means to be used by Atheists, as an argu- 
ment against a Deity. First, therefore, it is unquestionably certain, 
that this cannot be universally true, that nothing, which once was not, 
could possibly be made or brought out of nonexistence into being ; be- 
cause if it were true, then could there be no such thing as making or 
causing at all; no action nor motion, and consequently no generation 
nor mutation in the corporeal universe, but the whole world would be 
like a stiff immovable adamantine rock ; and this would doubtless be a 
better argument against motion than any of Zeno’s was. But we have 
all experience within ourselves of a power of producing new cogitations 
in our own minds, new intellectual and moral habits, as also new local 
motion in our bodies, or at least new determinations thereof, and of 
causing thereby new modifications in bodies without us. And there- 
fore are the Atheists forced to restrain the sense of this proposition to 
substantial things only, that though there may be new accidents and 
modifications produced out of nothing, yet there can be no new sub- 
stances made ; however they be not able in the mean time to give any 
reason, why one of those should be in itself more impossible than the 
other, or why no substance should be makeable. But that some are so 
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staggered with the seeming plausibility of this argument, is chiefly up- 
on these following accounts. First, by reason of the confusion of their 
own conceptions ; for, because it is certain, that “ nothing can possibly 
be made out of nothing,” in one sense, to wit, causally ; they not dis- 
tinguishing senses, nor being aware of the equivocation, that is, in this 
é£ ovx ovtwy, out of nothing,—inadvertently give their assent to those 
words in a wrong sense; that no substance (as matter) could possibly 
be brought out of nonexistence into being. Secondly, by reason of 
their unskilful arguing from artificial things; when, because nothing 
can be artificially made but out of pre-existing matter, as a house or 
garment, and the like (there being nothing done in the production of ~ 
these things, but only a new modification of what before substantially 
was), they over hastily conclude, that no power whatsoever could pro- 
duce any thing otherwise than out of pre-existing matter, and that mat- 
ter itself therefore could not possibly be made. In which conceit they 


are again further confirmed from hence, because the old physiologers _ 


maintained the same thing concerning natural generations likewise, 
that nothing was in them produced é£ ovx ort, out of nothing—nei- 
ther: or that there was no new substance or entity made in them really 
distinct from the pre-existing matter and its modifications ; they unwa- 
rily extending this beyond the bounds of physics into metaphysics, and 
unduly measuring, or limiting infinite power accordingly. Lastly, be- 
cause it is undeniably certain concerning ourselves, and all imperfect 
created beings, that none of these can create any new substance which 
was not before; men are therefore apt to measure all things by their 
own scantling, and to suppose it universally impossible, according to 
human reason, for any power whatsoever thus to create ; whence it fol- 
lows, that theology must in this be acknowledged to be contradictious 
to the principles of natural light and understanding. But since it is 
certain, that imperfect created beings can themselves produce some 
things out of nothing pre-existing, as new cogitations, and new local 
motion, new modifications and transformations of things corporeal ; it 
is very reasonable to think, that an absolutely perfect being could do 
something more, that is, create new substances out of nothing, or give 
them their whole being. And it may well be thought to be as easy for 
God, or an omnipotent being, to make a whole world, matter and all, @€ 
ovz ovtay, out of nothing—as it is for us to create a thought, or to move 
a finger, or for the sun to send out rays, or a candle light ; or lastly, for 
any opaque body to produce the image of itself in glasses or water, or 
to project a shadow ; all these imperfect things being but the energies, 
rays, images, or shadows, of the Deity. For a substance, which once 
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was not, to be made by God, or a being infinitely perfect, this is not for 
it to be made out of nothing, in the impossible sense, it coming from 
him who is all. Nor can it be said to be impossible, for any thing 
whatsoever to be made by that, which hath not only infinitely greater 
perfection, but also a sufficient active power to produce the same, it be- 
ing substantially emanative. It is true, indeed, that infinite power it- 
self cannot do things in their own nature impossible; and this is there- 
fore the only thing which the Atheists have to prove, that it is in itself 
absolutely impossible, for a substance (though not for an accident or 
modification) to be produced out of nonexistence into being. Where- 
as nothing is in itself absolutely impossible but what implies a contra- 
diction ; and though it be contradictious for a thing to be, and not 
be, at the same time ; yet is there no manner of contradiction at all in 
this, for any imperfect contingent being, which before was not, after- 
wards to be. Wherefore, this being in itself no way impossible, it must 
be acknowledged to be a due object of infinite power, or that which 
may be done by a perfect omnipotent being existing. 

If nothing could be made é& ovx ovtwy, out of nothing,—in this lat- 
ter sense, that is, nothing which before was not, afterwards brought into 
being ; then must the reason hereof be, because no substance or real 
entity can be caused by any other substance, so as to receive and de- 
rive its whole being from it: and consequently whatsoever substance 
or real entity is in the whole world, was not only from eternity without 
beginning, but also existed of itself necessarily and independently upon 
any thing else. But, first, it hath been already declared, that it is repug- 
nant to the human faculties, that any temporary successive being whatso- 
ever, or that time itself, should be eternal without beginning because upon 
that hypothesis there should always have been an infinity of time past ;! 
and if so, then would there of necessity have been time past, which was 
never present. But, to make every substantial thing, not only to have 
existed from eternity without beginning (which hath yet been done by 
some mistaken Theists), but also to have existed independently upon 
any thing else as its cause, or original, and therefore of itself necessa- 
rily ; this, I say, is itself to make “‘ something to come from nothing in 
the impossible sense,” to wit, causally. For as when some Atheists af- 
firm, that, “‘ Nothing could ever move itself,’ and yet suppose notwith- 
standing, that there hath been motion from all eternity, they plainly 
make this motion (however supposed to be eternal) to come from nothing 
in the impossible sense : so, in like manner, they, who suppose things to 
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have existed of themselves necessarily, which have no-self-existence, 
and necessary existence contained in their nature (as nothing but a 
perfect being hath), do make this necessary existence of such things to 
have come from nothing. Wherefore though it be certain that some- 
thing did exist of itself necessarily from all eternity, namely, a perfeet 
being (whose necessary existence is therefore not from nothing, be- 
cause essentially included in its own nature), yet it is certain, likewise, 
that there can be but one such thing ; necessity of existence being na- 
tural and essential to no more. But as for all other things, which are 
in their own nature contingently possible to be or not to be, reason pro- 
nounces of them, that they could not exist of themselves necessarily, 
but were caused by something else; and derived their original from 
that one absolutely perfect, and necessarily existent being. So that 
Plato’s! distinction must needs be here allowed of betwixt two kinds of 
beings, 10 pév asl ov, yévecwy O& ovx Ezov, that which always is, and was 
never made, nor had beginning ;—and 10 yiyvduevoy pér, ov Oé ovdénote, 
that which was made, or had beginning, but never truly is ;—it having 
not a permanent, but successive or flowing duration. Accordingly 
whereunto, Aristotle also affirmeth,? That there is no necessity all 
things should be unmade or self-originated ; but some things might be 
made from others unmade. 

Lastly, We shall disprove the truth of this assertion, that whatsoev- 
er substantially and really is, did exist of itself from all eternity unmade, 
after this manner. Because it would follow from thence, that not only 
matter, and unqualified atoms (as the Democritic Atheists suppose), 
but also souls, especially human, must needs have existed of them- 
selves too, from eternity unmade. For as no man can be so sottish, as 
to conceive himself, or that which thinketh in him, his own soul or 
mind, and personality to be no real entity, whilst every clod of earth is 
such ; so is it certain, that mind can never be generated out of dead 
and senseless matter or body, nor result, as a modification thereof, out 
of magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, and therefore must needs be 
a thing really distinct from it, or substance incorporeal ; the Democri- 
tic Atheists being here grossly deceived in thinking, that because forms 
and qualities of bodies may be resolved into these forementioned elements 
of matter, and consequently concluded to be no entities really distinct 
from the substance thereof, but only different modifications of the same, 
that therefore the like may be said of souls too, the rational not except- 





' Vide Pheedon. p. 384, 385. et de Repub. lib. vi. p. 479. 
2 Vide lib. ii. de Ceelo. cap. ii. p. 674, tom. i. oper. 
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ed. Wherefore, if no substance or real entity could ever be brought 
out of nonexistence into being, or be caused by any thing else, then 
must all human souls and personalities, as well as matter and atoms, 
have existed not only from eternity, without beginning, but also of 
themselves independently upon any other thing. But the Atheists are 
so abhorrent from this eternity of human souls, that they will by no 
means admit of their post-existence or immortality ; they apprehending 
that if any living understanding being should prove immortal, they 
could not sufficiently secure themselves against the possibility and dan- 
ger of aGod. Some Theists, indeed, have asserted @ternitatem ani- 


_ morum, not only the pre-existence, but also the eternity of all human 


minds, together with the world, as Cicero more than once doth; who 
also, in his book of Divination,' thus further declares himself concern- 
ing it: ‘‘ Animus, quia vixit ab omni eternitate, versatusque est cum 
innumerabilibus animis, omnia, que in natura rerum sunt, videt:” 
Our mind, because it hath existed from all eternity, and conversed with 
innumerable minds, seeth all things that are in nature :—and again, 
“Cum animi hominum semper fuerint futurique sint:’ Since the 
minds of men ever were, and ever will be.—Nevertheless none of these 
ever maintained, that human minds, and their distinct personalities, 
were thus all, of themselves, independently upon any thing as their cause 
or original. And, as it was before demonstrated from the nature of 
knowledge and understanding (it comprehending the possibilities of all 
things, and therefore supposing infinite power), that there can be but 
one mind, or understanding being, self-existent, all minds partaking of 
that one mind ; so is it hardly possible for any one in good earnest to 
entertain such a conceit as this, that his own particular soul, mind, and 
personality, and consequently all human souls, though subject to such 
laws of fate as now they are, did not only pre-exist before their respec- 
tive bodies, and were from eternity without beginning, but also existed 
of themselves necessarily and. independently upon any thing else. 
Wherefore, if human souls, minds, and personalities, being unquestion- 
ably substantial things and really distinct from matter (which therefore 
could not possibly be generated out of it), did not all exist from eterni- 
ty of themselves, necessarily and independently, it is certain, that they 
must derive their whole being from the Deity, or be created 2 ovx ov- 


tov, out of nothing,—or nonexistence by it. And if human souls were 


unquestionably thus created, it cannot reasonably be doubted, but that 
matter or body itself was created likewise out of nothing, or caused by 
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the Deity : forasmuch as that, which created one thing out of nothing, 
could create every thing ; and there is really more of substance, that 
is, a higher degree of entity, in minds and souls, conscious self-moving 
and understanding beings, than in senseless mattter, or unactive bulk. 

But forasmuch as this doctrine of a Divine creation out of nothing 
pre-existing lies under no small prejudice upon this account, because it 
is so generally taken for granted, that none of the Pagan Theists, who 
are supposed to have kept close to the simple light of nature, did ever 
acknowledge in the Deity any such creative power out of nothing, or 
that God was the cause of any substance; we must of necessity here 
declare this, how common soever it be, to be a great mistake. For be- 
sides that Plato, in his Sophist,! having defined the efficient or effective 
power in general after this manner, TOUTLHNY naoav epupsy siver Ovva- 
My, NTS ay uitin yiyyntoLr tois uy TQOTEQOY OLOLY UoTEgoY vyiyver Fo, to be 
a power or causality, whereby that, which was not before, was after- 
wards made to be ;—and then dividing this efficiency into Divine and 
human, he immediately subjoins concerning the former, Zac 57 marte, 
etc. uay Ghhov tives 7 Deov Snucovgyovrtos gioousy LotEQoy yiyvertan, 
mgotegoy ovx oyta ; Shall we not then say, that all animals, and other 
things, were by the Divine efficiency alone, after they had not been 
made to be ?—Where thus much at least is certain, that Plato did not 
at all question the possibility of a thing’s being made out of nothing in 
this sense ; that is, brought into being, after it had not been, by a Di- 
vine power. But because it may be thought that he meant this no fur- 
ther than of the first compages of animals, in which notwithstanding 
every thing, souls, and all, might be made out of pre-existing matter ; 
we shall here further add, what in his Timzus? he declareth concern- 
ing the soul, 17» puyiy ovy ws viv totégay éniysigotuey Aéyery, OVTMS Eun- 
govjouto nut 6 Geog vewtéguy, ov yao av dota a moscBitegoy imo vEdité- 
gov sacs, 0 OE xual yersoes nal HeTi MQOTEQaY xal MescSTégaY WUZHY oo 
patos, wo Secret xai wokovoay agkousvou avvsctyjcato* that God did not 
make it after body, and junior to it ; since it was not fit that the elder 
should be ruled or governed by the younger ; but he made soul before 
body, older than it, and superior to it, as well in respect of time as dig- 
nity.—Which notion is further pursued by him in his tenth de Legi- 
bus : * "Og Fis Goan xai xvping alndéotatd Te ol Teheotato ELONKOTES UV 
viwey, wuyny - sete he Sutaies siecroed qu * caue dé Jevtegor TE “ot 
Uategoy wuync agxovons aoxousvoy xatd pio. Wherefore it was rightly, 
Reopens and most sees — Les us, that soul ee made first, as 
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that which ruleth ; but body afterward, as that which is to be ruled and 
governed thereby.—F rom whence also he draws this consectary, og &# 
H wruyn pavsin nosoButéga copatos ovou, xad ta wuyijg TAY TOU ToMMTOG 
Eooito mosoBUtsgu * TeOTOL eal HIN xut Bovdynosts not oytouol nol Jofou OAy- 
Deis, Ewiusherad te nod UYU, WOOTEQH UNXOUS THMATWY xOl MAATOLS xo Bu- 
Sous, sin yeyovore ay, simeg ual wuyn owmuatog’ that if the soul be older 
than the body, then must the things of the soul also be older than those 
of the body; and therefore cogitation, and the several species of it, 
must be, in order of nature, not only before local motion, but also be- 
fore longitude, latitude, and profundity of bodies—From whence it is 
plain, that Plato’s first yéveous, or production of souls by God, could not 
be out of any pre-existing body or matter, they being affirmed by him 
to be before, not only this and that particular body, but all body what- 
soever, before longitude, latitude, and profundity. Which may be 
further confirmed from hence, because in his Sophist! he plainly con- 
demns that opinion of some, ty puyyy attyy cope Tr xextioI-ot, that the 
soul itself had something of body in it;—and he often elsewhere de- 
clares the soul to be incorporeal. It is certain also, that not only Pla- 
to, but all those other Pagan philosophers too, who asserted the incor- 
poreity and immortality of human souls, could not possibly conceive 
souls to have been made out of pre-existent matter, but either é§ ovx dv- 
tov, out of nothing,—they being not eternal, but having a newness of 
being (as Plato himself seemed to suppose); or else, if they were con- 
ceived to be eternal by them (which was the opinion of most of the jun- 
ior Platonists, yet), to have derived their whole substance from the De- 
ity, and always to depend upon it; as eternal light would depend upon 
an eternal sun. Plutarch and his followers being only here to be ex- 
cepted, who would neither have souls made out of nothing by God, nor 
yet out of corporeal matter pre-existing (they being themselves incor- 
poreal) ; but out of a strange commixture of the substance of God him- 
self with the substance of a certain disorderly soul, self-existent and un- 
created ; of which we have spoken already. But that the genuine 
Platonists did universally suppose, that one substance might be caused 
by another, and derive its whole being from it, is undeniably evident 
from hence, because their second Divine hypostasis or substance 
(though eternal) was according to them derived from, or begotten by, 
their first, and their third hypostasis or substance produced both from 
the first and second; and other inferior orbs of being, as the particular 
souls of demons and men, from that whole trinity of Divine hypostases 
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jointly concurring. And as for matter or body itself, it is certain also 
that Proclus and other Platonists expressly denied it to have been ayév- 
yntoy, unmade or self-existent,—and conceived it to have derived its 
whole being from the Deity; who accordingly is styled by Proclus,? 
H&OOHTOS uitia THS VAys, the ineffable Cause of matter.—In like manner 
have we already showed, that, according to the Chaldee oracles, matter 
itself was also cadsed or produced by the Deity, to which purpose is 
this verse cited by Proclus,? "Lvde &dny Sowoxe yéveorg wokvmomidov 
ving. From whence (that is, from the Deity) abundantly springs forth 
the generation of the -multiform matter.—The metre here requiring that 
it should be read ody, and not &gdyy, as it is in Proclus’s copy. More- 
over, Jamblichus hath recorded in his Mysteries,® that Hermes, and 
the old Egyptian theologers likewise, held matter not to be ayévyytoy, 
that is, selfexistent, unmade, or underived—from the Deity, to have 
been caused by it. Whence does Proclus* conclude it probable, that | 
Plato was of the same persuasion also ;° as likewise Orpheus before had 
been, he deriving this, as is supposed, with other things, from the 
Egyptians. It is true, indeed, that many of these philosophers asserted 
matter, souls, and the whole world, to have been eternal without be- 
ginning, and consequently not created é§ odx orto, in that stricter — 
sense, that is, out of an- antecedent nonexistence in time. Notwith- 
standing which, they did suppose them to have received their whole be- 
ing from the Deity, and to have depended upon it every jot as much, 
as if, having once not been, they had afterward been made by it. And 
that, which gives to any substance its whole being, though from eterni- 
ty, so that it never was not; the same upon supposition, that it once 
had not been, could unquestionably have produced it, é§ ovx vty, out 
of nothing,—or an antecedent nonexistence. 

We have now sufficiently disproved the truth of that assertion, that 
“‘ Nothing could be made out of nothing,” in the atheistic sense there- 
of; viz. that ‘‘ Nothing, which before was not, could afterwards possi- 
bly be made to be:” though this should not be extended so far, as to 
accidental things, and modifications, but restrained and confined only 


1 Comment. in Timzum. Platon. lib, ii. p. 116. 2 Ibid. p. 118. 


3 De Mysteriis A.gyptior. sect. v. cap. xxiii. P. 138. sect. viii. cap. ili. 
p. 159. 


4 Comment. in Timeum. Platon. lib. ii. 
5 Thus Hierocles in Photius : Snpovgyoy Soy moovpiotnay o he- 
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yeyevnuérys, etc. Plato censuit mundum a Deo, ex nulla prius existente 
materia, productum, ete. 
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to substantials ; “‘ ‘hat no substance whatsoever could have a newness 
of being, or be caused by any other substance: but whatsoever sub- 
stantial thing any where is in the world, the same did exist of itself 
from eternity, and independently upon any thing else; nothing but dif- 
ferent modifications being made or produced. Which same assertion 
has been also sometimes otherwise thus expressed ; “ Nothing can be 
made but out of pre-existing substance :” the meaning hereof being this, 
that nothing can be made, but new accidental modifications of what 
before substantially was; no substance itself being makeable or produ- 
cible by any other substance, neither in time (so as to have a newness 
or beginning of being), nor yet from eternity. Where the Atheists and 
some others taking it for granted, that there is no other substance be- 
sides body, or matter, do further limit and restrain the sense of that 
proposition in this manner ; ‘‘ Nothing can be made but out of pre-ex- 
isting matter ;” that is, nothing can be made but out of corporeal sub- 
stance pre-existing. An idolum specus (if I may use that language) 
which in all probability had its first original chiefly from men’s measur- 
ing the extent of all power by their own production of artificial things. 
Because, forsooth, a carpenter or architect cannot make a house, but 
out of pre-existing timber, bricks, and stones; nor a tailor a garment, 
but out of pre-existing cloth; nor a cook, puddings or pies, but out of | 
pre-existing materials or ingredients; that therefore no power whatso- 
ever, no, not that of God Almighty, can extend any further, than to the 
new modifying of pre-existent matter, but not to the production or 
causing of any substance. We shall in the next place make it appear, 
that were this assertion true, That no substance or real entity, which 
once was not, could be caused or produced, yet would it notwithstand- 
ing, of the two, more impugn Atheism than Theism (it being possible 
for falsehoods, though not for truths, to disagree), forasmuch as the 
Atheists do bring more out of nothing, or non-existence, than the Theists 
do; and therefore ought not to make this an objection against Theism. 
For though, according to the true and genuine theology, God, or a per- 
fect being, be supposed to be the only necessary self-existent thing, and 
the cause of all other substance, and consequently to have produced all 
imperfect things, not only souls, but also matter itself, é& ovx ovtwr, out 
of nothing,—or an antecedent nonexistence; yet is there, by reason of 
the weakness of human understandings, a latitude in Theism. Where- 
fore some there are, who though imposed upon by that zdolum*specus, 
or imprisoned in it, that ‘‘ nothing can possibly be made, but out of pre- 
existing matter,” by the new modification thereof; do notwithstanding 
devoutly worship a Deity, according to their notion of it, a perfectly 
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understanding being unmade; though not the creator of matter, yet 
the maker of the whole world out of it, and the supreme governor of 
the same ; they thus supposing two principles in the universe, an active 
and a passive one, God and matter. Besides which it is not impossible 
for others to think, that though matter or body be not the only sub- 
stance, but human souls are incorporeal, yet the substance of these 
souls was not created out of nothing, no more than that of body, but 
they were made either out of some pre-existing common soul (as their 
intelligible matter), or out of the substance of the Deity itself; or else 
existed of themselves from eternity unmade: and yet nevertheless may 
these acknowledge one supreme understanding being self-existent also, 
though neither the creator of matter, nor of souls, yet the supreme 
governor and orderer of all. And it is certain, that Plutarch’s god was 
no better than this; and yet was that Pagan, notwithstanding, a de- 
vout religionist in his kind, as well as a hearty moralist. And sucha 
Theism or theology, as either of those forementioned (though not gen- 
uine and sincere, but imperfect and mongrel things), would perhaps be 
to the Atheists little less troublesome and uneasy than the truth. Thus 
have we showed, that this principle, “‘ That nothing can come out 
of nothing,” or be made, otherwise than out of pre-existing substance 
or matter, though it be indeed contradictious to the true and genuine 
theology, yet it is not absolutely inconsistent with all manner of re- 
ligion ; there being certain spurious or imperfect forms of Theism built 
upon this foundation. But now, on the contrary, we shall make it 
manifest, that this very principle, made use of by the Atheists, is in 
truth and reality contradictious to all manner of Atheism, and destruc- 
tive of the same; the Atheists universally generating and corrupting 
real entities, and substantial things, that is, producing them out of no- 
thing, or nonexistence, and reducing them to nothing again: foras- 
much as they make all things whatsoever, the bare substance of mat- 
ter only excepted (which to them is either no determinate thing, or else. 
nothing but mere bulk, or resisting and divisible magnitude), to come 
out of nothing, and to go to nothing. ‘Thus does Aristotle,' in a place 
before cited, declare the atheistic sense: Eiot yao tuvsc, of pacw ovdév 
ayEvYNntOY sivaL TOY MEAyUaTHOY, Ge Tarte yiyvecDos* There are certain 
men, who affirm, that nothing-is unmade, but all things generated or 
made.—Whose sense is afterwards more distinctly thus proposed by 
him, ta wéy oAdo ylyveo Fai Te xal Oey, sive O& nayiwg ovdéy* Ev OF TL MO- 
voy tmouévery, €& ov Taira murte mstaoynuaticer dou nepuxev* that all oth- 
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er things are generated and flow, and none of them firmly is (they be- 
ing perpetually educed out of nothing, and reduced to nothing), but 
that there is only one thing which remaineth; namely that, out of 
which all the other are made, by the transformation thereof—Which 
one thing (to wit, matter) as the same Aristotle further adds, they af- 
firmed to be the only substance, and from eternity unmade; but all 
other things whatsoever, being, but wady xat eeg nol dvePéoss, pas- 
sions, affections, and dispositions thereof, yiyvecDoo xot podsioec Fan, 
amevgdxis, to be generated and corrupted infinitely ;—that is, to be pro- 
duced out of nothing, or nonexistence, and reduced again to nothing 
without end. And doubtless, this is the true meaning of that passage 
in Plato’s tenth de Legibus,! not understood by the Latin interpreters ; 
where, being to represent the atheistic hypothesis of the system of the 
universe, he discovereth their grand arcanum, and that which they ac- 
counted, copwtatoy anuytwy Aoywr, the wisest and most mysterious of 
all doctrines, after this manner ; Agyovod mov tuive¢ wo mavTE got TH MOGY- 
Moro YiyvOMEVeL Hol YEevousva, xO YevYnTOMEVa’ Te UEy ioe, tH O8 Téyvy, Te 
5é die tuys. Certain men affirm, that all things are made, and have 
been made, and will be made; some by nature, and some by art, and 
some by fortune or chance.—For unquestionably here, Plato’s séyovod 
MOU THES WS THVTO ETTL TH MOKYUOTA yLyvousra, Certain men affirm, that 
all things are generated or made, etc.—is the very same with Aristotle’s 
siol yoo tuvE, of paciy, ovdéy ayErYNTOY sivaL THY MOUYLETOY, GALE TéYTO 
yiyveodot, certain men affirm, that there is nothing unmade, but that all 
things are made or generated.—And perhaps this of Aristotle’s was 
taken out of that of Plato’s: which yet nevertheless is so to be under- 
stood as it is afterwards explained by Aristotle ; all things whatsoever, 
the bare substance of matter only excepted. Wherefore it is certain, 
that either there is no real entity in the whole world, besides the bare 
substance of matter; that is, besides divisible and separable extension, 
or resisting magnitude, and consequently that life and cogitation, sense 
and consciousness, reason and understanding, all our own minds and 
personalities, are no real entities ; or else, that there are, according to 
the atheistic hypothesis, real entities produced out of nothing, and re- 
duced to nothing again. Whereas Theists suppose all the greatest per- 
fections in the universe, as life and understanding, to have been eternal 
and unmade in a perfect being, the Deity, and neither brought out of 
nothing or nonexistence, nor reducible to nothing; only imperfect be- 
ings to have been mands out of nothing, or produced out of nonexist- 
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ence, by this one perfect being or Deity: the Atheists, on the contra- 
ry, supposing the lowest and most imperfect of all beings, matter, bulk, 
or divisible and resisting extension, to be the only self-existent and un- 
made thing, conclude all the greatest perfections in the universe, life, 
cogitation, and understanding, to be made out of nothing or nonexist- 
ence, as also to be reduced to nothing again. Indeed the hylozoic 
Atheists, being sensible somewhat of this inconvenience of making all 
life and understanding out of nothing, and that there must of necessity 
be some fundamental life and perception, which is not accidental but 
substantial, and which was never generated, and cannot be corrupted, 
have therefore attributed a kind of life and perception to all matter, as 
such. Notwithstanding which, even these also, forasmuch as they de- 
ny to matter animal sense, and consciousness, suppose all animal life 
or sense, and conscious understanding, to be generated and corrupted, 
produced out of nothing, and reduced to nothing again. Neither can 
life, cogitation, and understanding, be reckoned amongst the modes of 
matter, that is, of magnitude, or divisible and antitypous extension, 
since they may be conceived without the same: whereas modes can- 
not be conceived without their substance. Standing, sitting, and 
walking, cannot be conceived without a body, and that fitly organized 
too; and therefore are they nothing but different modes of such a body. 
When that human body, which before did stand, doth afterwards sit, or 
walk, no man can think, that here is the miraculous production of any 
new real entity out of nothing; nor when the same matter, which was 
square or cubical, is made spherical or cylindrical. But when there is 
life and understanding, which was not before, then is there unquestion- 
ably a new real entity produced. But the Democritic and Epicurean 
Atheists themselves, according to the tenor of the atomic physiology, 
acknowledge no other modes of matter or body, but only more or less 
magnitude of parts, figure, site, motion, or rest. And upon this very 
account do they explode qualities, considered as entities really distinct 
from these modes ; because in the generation and alteration of them, 
there would be real entities made out of nothing, ‘or without a 
cause: whereupon they resolve these. qualities into mechanism and 
fancy. But life, cogitation, and understanding, are things which have 
more real entity in them, and can no way. be solved by mechanism and 
fancy ; wherefore undoubtedly they aré no modes of matter or body, 
but attributes of another kind of substance incorporeal. All cogitative 
beings, especially human souls, and personalities, are unquestionably 
substantial things; and yet do the Atheists bring these, and conse- 
quently themselves, out of nothing or nonexistence, and reduce them to 
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nothing again. The conclusion is; that these very Atheists, who contend 
against Theists, that ‘‘ Nothing can be made out of nothing,” do them- 
selves bring all things out of nothing or nonexistence, and perpetually 
reduce them to nothing again ; according to whose principles, as once 
there was no life nor understanding at all in the universe, so may there 
be none again. They who deny a God, because there can be no crea- 
tive power belonging to any thing, do themselves notwithstanding attri- 
bute to matter (though a mere passive, sluggish, and unactive thing) a 
creative power of things substantial (as human souls and personalities) 
out of nothing. And thus is that formidable argument of the Atheists, 
that there can be no God, because nothing can be made out of nothing, 
not only proved to be false, but also retorted upon these Atheists them- 
selves, they bringing all things besides senseless and unqualified matter 
out of nothing. 

We have now declared, first, in what sense this proposition is un- 
questionably true, that nothing can be made out of nothing, or come 
from nothing, viz. causally, that nothing which before was not, could 
afterward be made without a cause, and a sufficient cause. Or more 
particularly these three ways; first, that nothing which before was not 
could afterward be brought into being by itself, or without an efficient 
cause. Secondly, that nothing which once was not, could be made or 
produced efficiently by any thing, which had not at least equal perfec- 
tion in it, and a sufficient active or productive power ; and consequent- 
ly that no new substance can be made, but by a perfect being, which 
only is substantially emanative. Thirdly and lastly, that when things 
are made out of pre-existing matter, as in artificial productions, and 
natural generations, there can be no new real entity produced, but on- 
ly different modifications of what before substantially was ; the materi- 
al cause, as such, efficiently producing nothing. And thus was this 
axiom understood by Cicero, that ‘‘ Nothing could be made out of 
nothing,” viz. causally, in his book de Fato,! where he reprehendeth 
Epicurus for endeavoring to avoid fate, and to establish liberty of will 
by that absurd figment of atoms declining uncertainly from the perpen- 
dicular. “Nec cum hec ita sint, est causa, cur Epicurus fatum exti- 
mescat, et ab atomis petat presidium, easque de via deducat; et uno 
tempore suscipiat res duas inenodabiles, unam, ut sine causa fiat ali- 
quid, ex quo existet, ut de nihilo quippiam fiat ; quod nec ipsi, nec cui- 
quam physico placet.” Nor is there for all that any reason, why Epi- 
curus should be so much afraid of fate, and seek refuge in atoms, he 
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supposing them, in their infinite descents, to decline uncertainly from 
the perpendicular, and laying this as a foundation for liberty of will; 
whereby he plunged himself at once into two inextricable difficulties, 
the first whereof was the supposing of something to be made without a 
cause, or, which is all one, out of nothing; a thing which will neither 
be allowed by any physiologer, nor could Epicurus himself be pleased 
or satisfied therewith. ‘The reason whereof is, because it was a funda- 
mental principle of the atomic philosophy, that ‘‘ Nothing (in this sense) 
could be made out of nothing.” Moreover, we have in the next place 
declared, in what other sense this proposition, that “‘ Nothing can be 
made out of nothing,” is false, namely, when this out of nothing is not 
taken causally, but so as to signify the terminus from which; that no- 
thing can be made out of an antecedent nonexistence: that no real en- 
tity or substance which before was not, could by any power whatsoever 
be afterwards brought into being: or, that nothing can possibly be 
made, but out of something pre-existing, by the new. modification there- 
of. And it appears from that of Cicero, that the true and genuine sense 
of this proposition, ‘‘ De nihilo nihil fit” (according to the mind of those 
ancient physiologers, who laid so great stress thereupon), was not, that 
nothing could by any power whatsoever be brought out of nonexistence 
into being; but only, that “‘ nothing could be made without a cause.’ 
Nor did they here by cause mean the material only, in this sense, as if 
nothing could possibly be made but out of pre-existing matter ; Epicu- 
rus being taxed by Cicero, for introducing that his third motion of 
atoms, or clinamen principiorum,! out of nothing, or without an efficient 
cause; as indeed all motion also was, to those atomic Atheists in this 
sense, from nothing. Nevertheless, we have: also showed, that if this 
proposition, “‘ Nothing out of nothing,” in that atheistic sense (as lev- 
elled against a Deity,) were true; yet would it of the two more impugn 
Atheism itself, than it does Theism; the Atheists generating and cor- 
rupting all things, the substance of matter only excepted, all life, sense, 
and understanding, human souls, minds and personalities, they pro- 
ducing these, and consequently themselves, out of nothing, and resolv- 
ing them all to nothing again. We shall now in the third and last 
place, make it manifest, that the Atheists do not only bring real entities 
and substantial things out of nothing in the second sense, that is, out 
of an antecedent nonexistence (which yet is a thing possible only to 
God, or a perfect being), but also that they bring them out of nothing in 
the absolutely impossible sense ; that is, suppose them to be made with- 
out a cause, or ‘‘ nothing to be the cause of something.” 
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But we must prepare the way hereunto, by setting down, first, a brief 
and compendious sum of the whole atheistic hypothesis. The Atheists 
therefore, who contend, that nothing can be made, but only new ac- 
cidents, or modifications of pre-existing substance ; taking it for grant- 
ed, that there is no other substance besides body or matter, do conclude 
accordingly that nothing can be made, but out of pre-existing matter 
or body. And then they add hereunto, that matter being the only sub- 
stance, the only unmade self-existent thing, whatsoever else is in the 
world, besides the bare substance of this matter, was made out of it, or 
produced by it. So that there are these three things contained in the 
atheistic hypothesis ; first, that no substance can be made or caused by 
any thing else, but only new modifications. Secondly, that matter or 
body is the only substance ; and therefore whatsoever is made, is made 
out of pre-existing matter. Thirdly, and lastly, that whatsoever there 
is else in the whole world besides the substance of matter, it is made or 
generated out of matter. And now we shall demonstrate the absolute 
impossibility of this atheistic hypothesis, from that very principle of the 
ancient physiologers, that ‘“‘ Nothing can be made out of nothing,” in 
the true sense thereof; it not only bringing real entities, and substan- 
tial things, out of an antecedent nonexistence (though nothing but an 
infinitely-perfect being neither can thus create), but also producing them 
without a cause. 

First, therefore, when they affirm matter to be the only substance, 
and all things else whatsoever to be made out of that alone, they here- 
by plainly suppose all things to be made witbout an efficient cause, 
which is to bring them out of nothing, in an impossible sense. For 
though it be not true, that nothing can be made, but out of pre-existing 
matter (and consequently that God himself, supposed to exist, could in 
this respect do no more than a carpenter or tailor doth); I say, though 
it be not universally true, that every thing that is made must have a 
material cause (so that the quaternio of causes in logic is not to be ex- 
tended toall things caused whatsoever); yet is it certain that nothing, 
which once was not, could possibly be made without an efficient cause. 
Wherefore, if there be any thing made, which was not before, there 
must of necessity, besides matter, be some other substance existing, as 
the efficient cause thereof; forasmuch as matter alone could not make 
any thing; as marble cannot make a statue, nor timber and stones a 
house, nor cloth a garment. This is our first demonstration of the im- 
possibility of the atheistic hypothesis; it supposing all things, besides 
the bare substance of matter, to be made out of matter alone, without 


any other active principle or Deity, or to be made without an efficient 
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cause; which is to bring them from nothing, in an impossible sense. 
To which may be added, by way of appendix, that whereas the Demo- 
critic and Epicurean Atheists admit of no other efficient causality in 


nature, than only loca] motion, and allow to matter or body, their only 


substance, no self moving power, they hereby make al] the motion that 
is in the whole world to be without a cause, and from nothing: action 
without any subject or agent, and the efficiency of all things without an 
efficient. 

In the next place, should we be so liberal as to grant to the atomic 
Atheists motion without a cause, or permit Strato and the hylozoic 
Atheists to attribute to matter a self-moving power; yet do we affirm, 
that this matter and motion both together could not possibly produce 
any new real entity which was not before; matter, as such, efficiently 
causing nothing, and motion only changing the modifications of matter, 
as figure, place, site, and disposition of parts. Wherefore, if matter, 
as such, have no animal sense and conscious understanding, essential- 
ly belonging to it (which no Atheists as yet have had the impudence to 
assert); then can no motion or modification of matter, no contexture of 
atoms, possibly beget sense and understanding, soul and mind ; because 
this would be to bring something out of nothing, in the impossible 
sense, or to suppose something to be made by itself without a cause. 
Which may serve also for a confutation of those imperfect and spurious 
Theists, who will not allow to God Almighty (whether supposed by 
them to be corporeal or incorporeal) a power of making any thing, but 
only out of pre-existent matter, by the new-modifying thereof; as a 
carpenter makes a house out of pre-existing timber and stone, and a 
tailor a garment out of pre-existing cloth. For since animal life and 
understanding are not by them supposed to belong at all to matter, as 
such; and since they cannot result from any modifications or contex- 
tures thereof, it would plainly follow from hence, that God could not 
possibly make animals, or produce sense and understanding, souls and 
minds, which nevertheless these Theists suppose him to have done; 
and therefore ought in reason to acknowledge him, not only to be the 
maker of new modifications of matter (and one, who built the world 
only as a carpenter doth a house), but also of real entities distinct from 
the same. 

And this was the very doctrine (as we have already declared) of the 
most ancient atomic physiologers; not that every thing whatsoever 
might be made out of pre-existing matter; but, on the contrary, that 
in all natural generations there is no real entity produced out of the 
matter, which wasnot before in it, but only new modifications ; and 
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consequently, that souls and minds being not mere modifications of 
matter in respect of magnitude, figure, site, and motion, could never be 
produced out of it, because they must then of necessity come from noth- 
ing; that is, be made either by themselves without a cause, or without 
a sufficient cause. It hath also been before noted out of Aristotle, how 
the old atheistic materialists being assaulted by those Italic philoso- 
phers after that manner, that nothing, which was not before in matter, 
besides its modifications, could possibly be produced out of it, because 
nothing can come out of nothing, and consequently, that in all natural 
generations and corruptions, there is no real entity made or destroyed ; en- 
deavored, without denying the words of that proposition, to evade after 
this manner; Ove tovto ovte yiver Dar ovdsy otortou, OUtE andAvES aL, os 
Tho Towavtys proews ast owlouerns, woneg J& tov Laxoatyy, etc. That 
there is indeed nothing generated or corrupted (in some sense), foras- 
much as the same substance of matter always remains, it being never 
made or destroyed. For, as men do not say, that Socrates is made, 
when he is made musical or handsome; nor destroyed, when he loseth 
these dispositions, because the subject Socrates was before, and still re- 
maineth ; so neither is any substantial thing, or real entity in the world, 
made or destroyed in this sense ; because matter, which is the substance 
of all, perpetually remains ;—and all other things whatsoever are but 
madn nor eg xat duedéoes, passions and affections, and dispositions 
thereof,—as musicalness and unmusicalness, in respect of Socrates. 
Which is all one, as if they should say, that all things whatsoever, be- 
sides matter, being but accident thereof, are generated out of it, and 
corruptible into it, without the production of any real entity out of 
nothing, or the deduction of any into nothing, so long as the substance 
of matter, which is the only real entity, remains always the same. 
Wherefore, though life, sense, and understanding, all souls and minds, 
be generated out of matter; yet does it not follow from thence, that 
therefore there is any real entity made or produced, because these are 
nothing but accidents, and modifications of matter. This was the sub- 
terfuge of the old hylopathian Atheists.+ 

Now it is true indeed, that whatsoever is in the universe, is either 
substance, or accidents; and that the accidents of any substance may 
be generated and corrupted, without the producing of any real entity 
out of nothing, and reducing of any into nothing; forasmuch as the 
substance still remains entirely the same. But the Atheists taking it 
for granted, that there is no other substance besides body or matter, do 
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therefore falsely suppose that, which is really incorporeal substance, or 
else the attributes, properties, and modes thereof, to be the mere acci- 
dents of matter, and consequently conclude these to be generable out of 
it, without the production of any real entity out of nothing. We say 
therefore, that it does not at all follow, because the same numerical mat- 
ter (as for example a piece of wax) may be successively made spherical, 
cubical, cylindrical, pyramidal, or of any other figure; and the same 
man may successively stand, sit, kneel, and walk; both without the 
production of any thing out of nothing; or because a heap of stones, 
bricks, mortar, and timber lying all together disorderly and confusedly, 
may be made into a stately palace, and that without the miraculous cre- 
ation of any real entity out of nothing ; that therefore the same may be 
aflirmed likewise of every thing else, besides the bare substance of mat- 
ter, as namely, life and understanding, soul and mind, that though there 
be no such thing in matter itself, yet the production of them out of mat- 
ter would be no production of something out of nothing. One ground 
of which mistake hath been from men’s not rightly considering what 
the accidents of a substance are, and that they are indeed nothing but 
the modes thereof. Now, a mode is such a thing as cannot possibly be 
conceived, without that whereof it isa mode ; as standing, sitting, kneel- 
ing, and walking, cannot be conceived, without a body organizéd, and 
therefore are but modes thereof; but life and cogitation may be clearly 
apprehended without body, or any thing of extension; nor indeed can 
a thought be conceived to be of such a length, breadth, and thickness, 
or to be hewed and sliced out into many pieces, all of which laid togeth- 
er, as so many small chips thereof, would make up again the entireness 
of that whole thought. From whence it ought to be concluded, that 
cogitation is no accident, or mode of matter, or bulky extension, but a 
mode or attribute of another substance, really distinct from matter, or 
incorporeal. There is indeed nothing else clearly conceivable by us 
in body or bulky extension, but only more or less magnitude of parts, 
figures, site, motion, or rest ; and all the different bodies that are in the 
whole world, are but several combinations or syllables, made up out of 
these few letters: but no magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, can 
possibly spell or compound life and sense, cogitation and understanding, 
as the syllables thereof; and therefore to suppose these to be generated 
out of matter, is plainly to suppose some real entity to be brought out of 
nothing, or something to be made without a cause; which is impossible. 

But that which hath principally confirmed men in this error, is the 
business of sensible qualities and forms, as they are vulgarly conceived 
to be distinct entities, from those forementioned modifications of mat- 
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ter, in respect of magnitude of parts, figure, site, motion, or rest. For 
since these qualities and forms are unquestionably generated and cor- 
rupted, there seems to be no reason, why the same might not be as well 
acknowledged of life, sense, cogitation, and understanding, that these 
are but qualities or accidents of matter also (though of another kind), 
and consequently may be generated out of it, without the making of any 
real thing out of nothing. But the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists 
themselves have, from the principles of the atomic philosophy, sufficient- 
ly confuted and rectified this mistake concerning sensible qualities ; 
they exploding and banishing them all, as conceived to be entities real- 
ly distinct frem the forementioned modifications of matter, and that for 
this very reason, because the generation of them would, upon this sup- 
position, be the production of something out of nothing, or without a 
cause ; and concluding them therefore to be really nothing else but 
mechanism, or different modifications of matter, in respect of the mag- 
nitude of parts, figure, site, and motion, or rest; they only causing dif- 
ferent fancies and apparitions in us. And, in very truth, this vulgar 
opinion of real qualities of bodies seems to have no other original at all, 
than men’s mistaking their own fancies, passions, and affections, for 
things really existing in the objects without them. For as sensible qual- 
ities are conceived to be things distinct from the forementioned modi- 
fications of matter, so are they really nothing but our own fancies, pas- 
sions, and affections ; and consequently no accidents or modifications 
of matter, but accidents and modifications of our own souls, which are 
substances incorporeal. Now if these Democritic and Epicurean Athe- 
ists themselves concluded, that no real qualities, considered as distinct 
from the modifications of matter, could not possibly be generated out of 
it, because this would be the production of something out of nothing ; 
they ought certainly much more to have acknowledged the same, con- 
cerning life and cogitation, sense and understanding, that the genera- 
tion of these out of senseless matter would be an impossible production 
of something out of nothing; and consequently, that these are there- 
fore no corporeal things, but the attributes, properties, or modes of sub- 
stance incorporeal; since they can no way be resolved into mechanism 
and fancy, or, the modifications of matter, as the vulgar sensible quali- 
ties may, and ought to be. For though the Democritics and Epicu- 
reans did indeed suppose all human cogitations to be caused or produ- 
ced by the incursion of corporeal atoms upon the thinker ; yet did nev- 
er any of them arrive to such a degree, either of sottishness or | impu- 
dence, as a modern writer ! hath done, to maintain, that cogitation, in- 
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tellection, and volition, are themselves really nothing else but local mo- 
tion or mechanism, in the inward parts of the brain and heart ; or that 
*‘mens nihil aliud preterquam motus in partibus quibusdam corporis 
organici,” that mind itself is nothing but motion in some parts of the 
organized body ;—who therefore, as if Cartesius had not been sufficient- 
ly paradoxical, in making brute animals (though supposed by him to be 
devoid of all cogitation) nothing but mere machines, and not content- 
ed herewith, hath advanced much further, in making this prodigious 
conclusion, that all cogitative beings, and men themselves, are really 
nothing else but machines and automata; whereas he might as well 
have affirmed heaven to be earth, color to be sound, number to be fig- 
ure, or any thing else in the world to be any thing, as cogitation and 
local motion to be the very self-same thing. Nevertheless, so strong 
was the atheistic intoxication in those old Democritic and Epicureans, 
that though denying real qualities of bodies, for this very reason, be- 
cause “ Nothing could be produced out of nothing,” they notwithstand- 
ing contradicting themselves, would make sense, life and understand- 
ing, to be qualities of matter, and therefore generable out of it; and 
so unquestionably produced real entities out of nothing, or without a 
cause. . 
Moreover, it is observable, that Epicurus having a mind to assert 
contingent liberty in men, in way of opposition to that necessity of all 
human actions, which had been before maintained by Democritus and_ 
his followers, plainly acknowledges, that he could not possibly do this, 
according to the grounds of his own philosophy, without supposing some- 
thing of contingency in the first principles, that is, in the motion of 
those atoms, out of which men and other animals are made :! 


Si semper motus connectitur omnis, 
Et vetere exoritur semper novus ordine Certo, 
Nec declinando faciunt primordia motus 
Principium quoddam, quod fati foedera rumpat, 
Ex infinito ne causam causa sequatur ; 
Libera per terras unde hec animantibus extat, 
Unde est hec, inquam, fatis avolsa voluntas ? 


The reason for which is afterwards thus expressed by him, quoniam de 
nihilo nil fit, because nothing can be made out of nothing.—Upon 
which account he therefore ridiculously feigned, besides his two other 
motions of atoms from pondus and plage, weight and strokes,—a third 
motion of them which he calls clinamen principiorum, a contingent and 
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uncertain declination—every way from the perpendicular ; out of de- 
sign to solve this phenomenon of free-will in men, without bringing 
something out of nothing, according as he thus subjoineth, ! 


Quare in seminibus quoque idem fateare necesse est, 
Esse aliam preter plagas et pondera causam 
Motibus, unde hec est nobis innata potestas ; 

De Nix#iLo quoniam Fieri nib posse videmus. 
Pondus enim prohibet, ne plagis omnia fiant 
Exxterna quasi vi. Sed ne mens ipsa necessum 
Intestinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendis, 

Et devicta quasi cogatur ferre patique, 

Id facit exiguum CLInAMEN PRINCIPIORUM, 

Nec ratione loci certa, nec tempore certo. 


Now if Epicurus himself conceived, that liberty of will could not possi- 
bly be generated in men out of matter or atoms, they having no such 
thing at all in them (that is, no contingent uncertainty in their motion), 
without bringing of something out of nothing; which was contrary to 
the fundamental principles of the atomic philosophy, though this were 
intolerably absurd in him, thus to suppose contingency, and a kind of 
free-will in the motions of senseless atoms, so that indeed he brought 
his liberty of will out of nothing); certainly sense and understanding, 
soul and mind, in animals and men, could not possibly be generated 
out of atoms or matter, devoid of all sense and understanding ; for the 
very same reason, quoniam de nihilo nil fit, because nothing can be 
made out of nothing. For unquestionably, were all life and understand- 
ing, all souls and minds, generated out of dead and senseless mat- 
ter; and were there no substantial or essential life and understanding 
in the whole universe; then must it of necessity be all made out of no- 
thing, or without a cause, and consequently real entities and substan- 
tial things be made out of nothing, which is absolutely impossible. 
For though we do not say, that life and cogitation, sense and understan- 
ding, abstractly considered, are substances; yet do we affirm them to 
be entities really distinct from matter, and no modifications or accidents 
thereof, but either accidents and modifications, or rather essential at- 
tributes, of substance incorporeal, as also that souls and minds, which 
are the subjects of them, are indeed substantial things. Wherefore, we 
cannot but here again condemn the darkness of that philosophy, which 
educes not only species visible and audible (entities perfectly unintelli- 
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gible), and real qualities, distinct from all the modes of body, and even 
substantial forms too (as they call them), but also sensitive souls them- 
selves, both in men and brutes, ex potentia materia, out of the power of 
the matter ;—that is, indeed, out of nothing. Forasmuch as this pre- 
pares a direct way to Atheism ; because, if life and sense, cogitation 
and consciousness, may be generated out of dead and senseless matter, 
then might this well be supposed the first original of all things; nor 
could there reasonably be any stop made at rational souls, especially by 
these men, who also conclude them to be rase tabule, mere white 
sheets of paper,—that have nothing at all in them, but what is serib- 
bled upon them by corporeal objects from without; there being nothing 
in the understanding or mind of man, which was not before in sense : 
so that sense is the first original knowledge, and understanding but a 
secondary and derivative thing from it, more umbratile and evanid. 

Hitherto have we demonstrated, that all things whatsoever could 
not possibly be made out of matter, and particularly that life and sense, 
mind and understanding, being no accidents or modes of matter, could 
not by motion be generated out of it, without the production of real en- 
tities out of nothing. But because some may possibly imagine, that 
matter might otherwise than thus by motion, by a miraculous efficien- 
cy, produce souls and minds, we shall add in the last place, that no- 
thing can efficiently produce any real entity or substantial thing that 
was not before, unless it have at least equal perfection to it, and a sub- 
stantially emanative or creative power. But scarcely any man can be 
so sottish, as to imagine that every atom of dust hath equal perfection in 
it to that of the rational soul in man, or to attribute a creative power to 
all matter (which is but a passive thing), whilst this is in the meantime 
denied by him to be a perfect being ; both these assertions also, in like 
manner as the former, producing real entities out of nothing causally. 
And thus have we demonstrated the impossibility and nonsense of all 
Atheism, from this very principle, by which the Atheists would assault 
Theism in the true sense thereof, that Nothing can be made without a 
cause, or that Nothing cannot be the cause of any thing. 

Now, if there be no middle betwixt Atheism and Theism, and all 
things must of necessity either spring from senseless matter, or else from 
a perfect understanding being : then is this demonstration of the im- 
possibility of Atheism a sufficient establishment of the truth of Theism ; 
it being such a demonstration of a God, as the geometricians call a de- 
duction ad zmpossibile, which they allow of for good, and frequently make 
use of. Thus, either there is a God; or else matter must needs be ac- 
knowledged to be the only self-existent thing, and all things else what- 
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soever to be made out of it ; but it is impossible, that all things should be 
made out of senseless matter: therefore is there a God. Nevertheless, 
we shall here, for further satisfaction, show how the existence of a God 
may be directly demonstrated also from this very principle, which the 
Atheists endeavor to take sanctuary in, and from thence to impugn 
Theism, De nihilo nihil, that Nothing can be made out of nothing cau- 
sally, or that Nothing cannot be the cause of any thing. 

In the first place, therefore, we shall fetch our beginning from what 
hath been already often declared, that it is mathematically certain, that 
Something or other did exist of itself from all eternity, or without be- 
ginning, and unmade by any thing else. The certainty of which pro- 
position dependeth upon this very principle, as its foundation, that 
Nothing can come from nothing, or be made out of nothing, or that 
Nothing, which once was not, can of itself come into being without a 
cause; it following unavoidably from thence, that if there had been 
once nothing, there could never have been any thing. And having 
thus laid the foundation, we shall in the next place make this further 
superstructure, that because something did certainly exist of itself from 
eternity unmade, therefore is there also actually a necessarily-existent 
being. For to suppose, that any thing did exist of itself from eternity, 
by its own free-will and choice, and therefore not necessarily but con- 
tingently, since it might have willed otherwise ; this is to suppose it to 
have existed before it was, and so positively to have been the cause of 
itself; which is impossible, as hath been already declared. When a 
thing therefore is said to be of itself, or the cause of itself, this is to be 
understood no otherwise, than either in a negative sense, as having 
nothing else for its cause; or because its necessary eternal existence is 
essential to the perfection of its own nature. That therefore, which ex- 
isted of itself from eternity, independently upon any thing else, did not 
so exist contingently, but necessarily ; so that there is undoubtedly 
something actually in being, whose existence is and always was neces- 
sary. In the next place, it is certain also, that nothing could exist 
necessarily of itself, but what included necessity of existence in its own 
nature. For to suppose any thing to exist of itself necessarily, which 
hath no necessity of existence in its own nature, is plainly to suppose 
that necessary existence of it to come from nothing, since it could nei- 
ther proceed from that thing itself, nor yet from any thing else. Last- 
ly, there is nothing, which includes necessity of existence in its very 
nature and essence, but only an absolute perfect being. The result of 
all which is, that God, or a perfect being, doth certainly exist; and that 


there is nothing else, which existed of itself from eternity, necessarily 
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and independently : but all other things whatsoever derived their being 
from him, or were caused by him, matter or body itself not excepted. 
That which hath staggered some Theists here, and made them so 
inclinable and prone to believe, that matter also existed from eternity 
unmade, is partly (as hath been already intimated) an idiotical conceit, 
that because nothing can be artificially made by men, otherwise than 
out of pre-existing matter, as houses and garments, puddings and pies: 
therefore there could be no other making of any thing, by any power 
whatsoever : though even men themselves can produce something out 
of no pre-existent matter, as cogitations and local motion, And the 
same partly proceedeth also from certain false opinions entertained con- 
cerning matter. For some Theists have supposed vAyy aoouatoy, an 
incorporeal first matter ;—out of which incorporeal matter, together 
with an incorporeal form joined to it, they conceived the essence of 
body to have been compounded, and made. And no wonder, if these 
same fanciful philosophers have further added also hereunto, that from 
this incorporeal matter, by an incorporeal form, were begotten likewise 
incorporeal qualities of body. Now it is not conceivable, what else 
should be meant by this incorporeal hyle, or matter, but orlly a meta- 
physical notion of the potentiality, or possibility of things, respectively 
to the Deity ; which, because it is indeed eternal, and as much unmade 
as God himself is, it being nothing but the Divine power considered 
passively or the reverse of it; therefore, in all probability, were these 
philosophers, so prone to think the physical matter of this corporeal 
universe to have been eternal and unmade. Neither was this incorpo- 
real hyle, or matter, a novel opinion, entertained only by some junior 
Platonists, but older than Aristotle himself, as appeareth plainly from 
these following words of his in his Metaphysics :! Ot uév yag we Uday 
Ty Hoxny héyovoly, éavTE CHO, guvTE GoWuaTOY tTPHov, Some speak of 
the principle as matter; whether they suppose this matter to be body, 
or to be incorporeal.—But this incorporeal matter in physiology can be 
accounted no better than a kind of metaphysical nonsense. Again, 
others seem to have been the more prone to think matter or body to 
have been self-existent and unmade, because they both conceived it to 
be really the same thing with space, and also took it for granted, that 
space was infinite and eternal, and consequently necessarily existent. 
In answer whereunto, we reply, first, that though sPAge and distance 


I Lib. i. cap. vi. (p. 273. tom. iv. oper.) Thus Porphyr. Tis vans ta 
iOia xate TOUS aozatous Tade, AouaTac, etc. Materiee Proprietates, secun- 
dum Veteres, he sunt ; quod sit Incorporea, ete. (In Sentent. ad Intelli- 
gibilia ducentibus. § xxi. p. 226. ed, Cantab.) 
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should be granted to be positively infinite, or to have no bounds nor 
limits at all, as also to have been eternal ; yet according to the opinion 
of some, would it not follow from thence, that matter was infinite, eter- 
nal, and necessarily existent ; not as if space or distance could exist 
alone by itself, an accident without a substance, it being plainly impos- 
sible, that nothing should have any accidents, modifications, and attri- 
butes, or be mensurable by yards and poles; but because this 
space is by them supposed, not to be the extension of body, but 
the infinite and unbounded extension of the Deity. But, in the next 
place, if space be concluded to be certainly nothing else but the 
extension and distance of body, or matter, considered in general (with- 
out respect to this or that particular body), and abstractly in order to 
the conception of motion, and the mensuration of things (for space thus 
considered, is necessarily immoveable, as to the parts thereof respective- 
ly; as the two extremes of a yard distance can never possibly come 
nearer to one another) ; then do we say, that there appeareth no suffi- 
cient ground for this positive infinity of space, we being certain of no 
more than this, that be the world, or any figurative body, never so great, 
it is not impossible, but that it might be still greater and greater, with- 
out end. Which indefinite increasibleness of body and space seems to 
be mistaken for a positive infinity thereof. Whereas for this very rea- 
son, because it can never be so great, but that more magnitude may 
still be added to it, therefore can it never be positively infinite. Nor 
is there perhaps so great an absurdity in this, that another world could 
not possibly be made a mile distant from this, forasmuch as there being 
nothing between them, they must needs touch; or that this finite world 
could have no mountains and valleys in the exterior surface of it, since 
it might be either spherical, cubical, or cylindrical, or of any other reg- 
ular figure, whatsoever the maker pleased to form it in. 'To conclude, 
therefore, by space without the finite world, is to be understood nothing 
but the possibility of body, further and further, without end, yet so as 
never to reach to infinity; and such a space as this was there also, be- 
fore this world was created, a possibility of so much body to be pro- 
duced. But space and actual distance as really mensurable by yards 
and poles, though it may be greater and greater without end, yet can it 
not be positively infinite, so as that there could be no more added to it; 
and therefore there can be no argument from hence, to prove the 
necessary existence of matter. 

Moreover, the existence of a Deity might be further demonstrated 
from this common notion, That nothing can come from nothing causal- 
ly ; because, if there were no God, as we could not have had any idea 
of him, or a perfect being, since it must have come from nothing, and 
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have been the idea or conception of nothing ; so neither could there 
have been indeed any knowledge or understanding at all. For singu- 
lar bodies existing without us cannot enter into us, and put understand- 
ing in us; nor is there any thing but local motions propagated from 
them to our organs of sense. The mind must have its immediate in- 
telligibles within itself, for otherwise it could not possibly understand 
any thing ; which intelligences and their relations to one another, or 
verities, are (as was said before) eternal. Moreover, the mind can 
frame ideas or conceptions, not only of things actually existing, but 
also of all possibilities ; which plainly implies and supposes the actual 
existence of a being infinitely powerful, that could produce them. So 
“that the proper object of mind and understanding is a perfect being, 
and all the extent of its power; which perfect being, comprehending 
itself and the extent of its own power; or the possibilities of all things, 
is the first original mind, of which all other minds partake. Wherefore, 
were there no perfect omnipotent being comprehending itself, and its 
own power, or all the possibilities of things; the intelligible objects of 
the mind and ideas must have come from nothing. 

However, it hath been already proved from this principle, Nothing 
from nothing, that the powers of sense and understanding, or the enti- 
ties of soul and mind could never have resulted from any modifications 
of senseless matter whatsoever. Wherefore since it is mathematically 
certain, that our human souls and persons could not possibly have been 
generated out of matter, one of these two things will undeniably follow ; 
that either they must all have existed of themselves, from eternity un- 
made; or else have been created é ovx ovtwy, out of an antecedent 
nonexistence,—by a perfect understanding being unmade, or at least 
have derived their whole substance from it. So that it is alto- 
gether as certain, that there is a God, as that our human souls and 
persons did not all exist from eternity themselves. And that there must 
be some eternal unmade mind, hath been already demonstrated also 
from the same principle, Nothing out of nothing. Thus, have we 
abundantly confuted the second atheistic argumentation, that there can 
be no omnipotence, nor Divine creation, because nothing can be made 
out of nothing ; we have plainly showed, that this very principle, in the 
true sense thereof, affordeth a demonstration for the contrary. 

Tue six following atheistic argumentations, driving at these two 
things, first, the disproving of an incorporeal and then of a corporeal 
Deity (from both which, the Atheists conceive, it must follow of neces- 
sity, that there can be none at all); we shall take them all together, 
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_and, in order to the confutation of them, perform these three things. 
First, we shall answer the atheistic argumentations against an incorpo- 
real Deity (contained in the third and fourth heads). Secondly, we 
shall show that from the very principles of the atheistic corporealism 
(as represented in the fifth and sixth heads), incorporeal substance is 
demonstrable. And, lastly, that there being undeniably incorporeal 
substance, the two following atheistic argumentations also, against a 
corporeal Deity (in the seventh and eighth sections), prove altogether 
insignificant. 

We begin with the first of these ; to show the invalidity of the athe- 
istic argumentations against an incorporeal Deity. It hath been al- 
ready observed, that though all Corporealists be not therefore of neces- 
sity Atheists, yet Atheists universally have been Corporealists; this be- 
ing always their first and grand postulatum, That there is no other sub- 
_ stance besides body. Thus Plato long ago declared concerning them : 
1Aviozuoifovtar tovto sivou ovoy O magéxeL MEOGBOANY Kal ExapHY Tiva, THU- 
TOY Hue xo ovolay Ogutousvor’® tav Jé GAdwy eitig Myot pr O@Mo. Exov Eivans, 
RUTUPOOVOUYTES TOMAUQUMAY, “aL OEY EFEOVTEG GAO axOvELY. They con- 
tend strongly, that that only really is, which is tangible, or can resist 
their touch ; concluding body and substance to be one and the self- 
same thing: and if any one should affirm, that there is any thing incor- 
poreal, they will presently cry him down, and not hear a word more 
from him.—For there can be no doubt, but that the persons here in- 
tended by Plato were those very Atheists which himself spake of after- 
ward in the same dialogue :? May 1 tov modia@y doypor xot dnuate 
LOWMEVOL PITOUEY, THY PUL KUTA THYTH YEYVEY UO TLYOS AiTiAS HUTOMATNS, 
nar avev Oravotas puovans ; 7] peta hoyou ual éenvotiuns Gelac, and Feo 
yuyvousyys. Whether shall we assent to that opinion now-a-days enter- 
tained by so many, that nature generateth all things from a certain for- 
tuitous cause, without the direction of any mind or understanding? or 
rather, that it produceth them, according to reason and knowledge, 
proceeding from God ?—Indeed the philosopher there tells us, that 
some of these atheistic persons began then to be somewhat ashamed of 
making prudence, and justice, and other moral virtues, corporeal things, 
or bodies : ’ Amoxgivoytes tyy pév wuyny aityy Soxsiv opiot oHma TL xExTIC— 
For, podvnow O8 xal tay dlAwy Exactoy GY Rowtnxas aioyivovtas TO Tohuay, 
i] undéy THY OYT@Y ata Omohoysy, | Mart sivor Vomata Jiicyveiver dou. 
Though they affirm concerning the soul itself, that this seems to them 
to be corporeal; yet, concerning prudence, and those other virtues 
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mentioned, some have now scarcely the confidence to maintain these to- 
be either bodies or nothing.—But this (saith he) was indeed no less 
than the quite giving up of the cause of Atheism ; & yao tT xab ouingov 
éFélovor tov Cvtov cvyywoeivy aoojator, gust” because, if it be but 
once granted, that there is never so little incorporeal, this will be suffi- 
cient to overthrow the atheistic foundation.— Wherefore he concludes, 
that such as these were but mongrel and imperfect Atheists; ée? tov- 
tay ovd ay ty énaoyurPéier, of ye aU’Ta@Y OMATOL nal a’TOYFovec, GAAe Si- 
arsivowwt ay, waY 0 un Suvatol Tals yeoot ovUTLELlELY, WS HOM TOUTO OVOEY TO- 
maganay éott* for they, who are thorough-paced and genuine Atheists 
indeed, will boggle at neither of those forementioned things, but con- 
tend, that whatsoever they cannot grasp with their hands, is altogether 
nothing.—T hat is, that there is no other substance nor entity in the 
world, but only body, that which is tangible, or resists the touch. Aris- 
totle also representeth the atheistic hypothesis after the same manner : 
Tovto *ai tocevtyy pacity sivor THY anacay otciay, ta 08 dha navta naoH 
tovtwy * They affirm, that matter, or body, is all the substance that is; 
and that all other things are but the passions and affections thereof— 
And again, in his Metaphysics:!“Ey 10 név,xai uiay sivai te plow, ws ANP 
TiPéuoL, xa TAVTNY COMATLxnY xal péyedosg Eyovoav. These men maintain 
all to be one, and that there is but one only nature, as the matter of all 
things, and this corporeal, or endued with magnitude——And now we 
see plainly, that the ancient Atheists were of the very same mind with 
these in our days, that body, or that which is tangible and divisible, is 
the only substantial thing; from whence it follows that an incorporeal 
substance would be the same with an incorporeal body, 2. e. an impossi- 
bility, and that there can be no incorporeal Deity. 

But in the management of this cause, there hath been some disagree- 
ment amongst the Atheists themselves. For, first, the Democritics and 
Epicureans, though consenting with all the other Atheists, in this, that 
whatsoever was unextended, and devoid of magnitude, was therefore 
nothing (so that there could neither be any substance, unextended); did 
notwithstanding distinguish concerning a double nature. First, that 
which is so extended, as to be impenetrable, and tangible, or resist the 
touch, which is body. And, secondly, that which is extended also, but 
penetrably and intangibly ; which is space or vacuum: a nature, ac- 
cording to them, really distinct from body, and the only incorporeal 
thing that is. Now since this space, which is the only incorporeal, 
can neither do nor suffer any thing, but only give place or room to 
bodies to subsist in, or pass through; therefore can there not be any 
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active, understanding, incorporeal Deity. This is the argumentation 
of the Democritic Atheists. 

To which we reply, that if space be indeed a nature distinct from 
body, and a thing really incorporeal, as they pretend, then will it unde- 
niably follow from this very principle of theirs, that there must be an 
incorporeal substance ; and (this space being supposed by them also to 
be infinite) an infinite incorporeal Deity. Because, if space be not the 
extension of body, nor an affection thereof, then must it of necessity be 
either an accident existing alone by itself without a substance, which 
is impossible ; or else the extension or affection of some other incorpo- 
real substance that is infinite. But here will Gassendus step in to help 
out his good friends the Democritics and Epicureans at a dead lift ; and 
undertake to maintain, that though-space be indeed an incorporeal 
thing, yet it would neither follow of necessity from thence, that it is an 
accident existing alone by itself, without a substance ; because this 
space is really neither accident nor substance, but a certain middle 
nature or essence betwixt both. To which subterfuge of his, that we 
may not quarrel about words, we shall make this reply; that unques- 
tionably, whatsoever is, or hath any kind of entity, doth either subsist 
by itself, or else is an attribute, affection, or mode of something, that 
doth subsist by itself. For it is certain, that there can be no mode, ac- 
cident, or affection of nothing ; and consequently, that nothing cannot 
be extended, nor mensurable. But if space be neither the extension of 
body, nor yet of substance incorporeal, then must it of necessity be the 
extension of nothing, and the affection of nothing; and nothing must 
be mensurable by yards and poles. We conclude therefore, that from 
this very hypothesis of the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists, that 
space is a nature distinct from body, and positively infinite, it follows 
undeniably, that there must be some incorporeal substance, whose af- 
fection its extension is; and because there can be nothing infinite, but 
only the Deity, that it is the infinite extension of an incorporeal Deity ; 
just as some learned Theists and Incorporealists have asserted. And 
thus is the argument of these Democritic and Epicurean Atheists, 
against an incorporeal Deity, abundantly confuted ; we having made it 
manifest, that from that very principle of their own, by which they 
would disprove the same, it is against themselves demonstrable. 

To which it might be here further added, that Epicurus, who pro- 
fessedly opposed Plato’s incorporeal God, as an impossibility, did not- 
withstanding manifestly contradict himself, when he asserted such a 
democracy of monogrammous gods, as were not compounded of atoms 
and vacuum (though, according to him, the only principles of body), 
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that so they might be incorruptible ; nor yet could touch or be touched, 
but were penetrable, as is declared in those verses of Lucretius,} 


Tenuis enim natura deum, longeque remota 
Sensibus a nostris, animi vix mente videtur. 

Que quoniam manuum tactum suffugit et ictum, 
Tactile nil nobis quod sit, contingere debet. 

Tangere enim non quit, quod tangi non licet ipsum. 


(though tangibility and impenetrability were elsewhere made by him 
the very essence of body) ; and, lastly, such as had not corpus, but gua- 
si corpus, and therefore must needs be really incorporeal. Though 
there is no doubt to be made, but that Epicurus colluded in all this; 
himself not believing a jot of it, nor any such gods at all. 

But other Atheists there were, who concluding likewise, that what- 
soever was unextended was nothing, were sensible of the inconvenience 
of making space thus to bea thing really distinct from body (from 
whence it would follow unavoidably that it was an affection of incorpo- 
real substance); and therefore acknowledged, not two natures of ex- 
tended things, but as we had it before in Aristotle, uiay tuve prow xab 
TaUTHY Twotix”, one only nature, and that bodily ;—space being there- 
fore to them, either a mere imaginary thing that hath no reality with- 
out our minds, but only a phantasm of our own, and, in their modern 
language, a kind of ghost, apparition, or spectre of a body: or else, 
indeed, the very extension of body itself, considered in general, and ab- 
stractly, from this or that singular body, moveable. And these men 
therefore framed their argumentation against an incorporeal Deity af- 
ter this manner: nothing truly is, but what is extended, or hath a cer- 
tain magnitude (because that which is unextended, and hath no mag- 
nitude, is no where, and consequently nothing). But whatsoever is ex- 
tended, and in a place, is body. ‘Therefore isthere no other substance 
besides body ; and consequently there can be no incorporeal Deity. 
Or else, to put the argument into a more approvable syllogistic form ; 
whatsoever is extended, is body, or corporeal ; but whatsoever is, is ex- 
tended. ‘Therefore whatsoever is, is body, or corporeal: and by con- 
sequence, there can be no incorporeal Deity. 

To which argumentation the assertors of incorporeal substance have 
replied two manner of ways. For, first, the generality of the ancient 
Incorporealists taking it for granted, that whatsoever was extended in 
magnitude, and had parts one without another, was divisible, as also 


1 Lib. v. ver. 149. 
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probably impenetrable by any thing else extended, because there can 
be no penetration of dimensions; and therefore no one magnitude can 
be imbibed or swallowed up into another, but must of necessity stand 
without it, adding so much to the quantity thereof; they readily gave 
their assent to that proposition, That whatsoever is extended into lon- 
gitude, latitude and profundity, is body. But being strongly persuaded 
of the existence of some other substance besides body, they denied that 
other proposition of theirs, That whatsoever is, is extended; or what is 
unextended, is nothing : maintaining, that besides body, or extended 
substance, there was another substance incorporeal, which therefore 
was adutotatos, and opeyédec, and G&mogos, and auegys, and advoigstoc, 
unextended, and devoid of quantity and magnitude, without parts, and 
indivisible-—That Plato himself philosophized after this manner, might 
be proved from sundry passages of his writings; as that in his tenth 
De Legibus, where he affirmeth, that the soul itself, and those things 
which belong to it, as cogitative, are 7g0tsga mujxovs capatay xot Ba- 
Sous xut mletous, in order of nature, before the longitude, and latitude, 
and profundity of bodies.—Where, doubtless, his meaning was not, as 
if there were longitude, latitude, and profundity in souls, but of a dif- 
ferent kind from that longitude, latitude, and profundity of bodies, and 
before it; but that longitude, latitude, and profundity, being the essen- 
tial properties of body only, soul and cogitation, as devoid of these, was 
in order of nature before them. Again, from that in his Timzus, 
where speaking of place, space, and matter, he condemneth this for a 
vulgar error, That whatsoever is, must of necessity be in some place 
or other, and what is in no place, is nothing. Toétov 02 av yévog 10 this 
zyoous, our magéyor 0om Exe yéveow Mao 





moos 0 O& xat oveigomohov- 
sy Bléxortss, nul poméey AYOAYXOLOY sivas TOV, TO OY UNOY FY TLL TOME, moe 
HOTEYOV YOOUY Tiva * TO OE WIjTE &Y YH}, MITE TOV xT OQaVOY, OVOEY sivan - 
The third kind is that of space, which gives room to all things that are 
generated. And when we look upon this, we dreamingly affirm, that 
every thing that is must of necessity be in some place, and possess a 
certain room and space, and that whatsoever is not somewhere, either 
in earth or in heaven, is nothing. Which drowsy or dreaming imagina- 
tion (saith he), like a ghost, continually haunteth and possesseth men, 
and that even then, when they think of that true and awakened nature 
of the Deity —Whereas this philosopher himself, discoursing elsewhere 
of God, under the title of mov mélayog tod xahov, the vast sea of pulchri- 
tude,—describeth him after this manner ; ovdénov dv, 7 év yi, 7] €v avea- 
yo, GAL auto, EF avTOV, worosdés ae Ov, Ta Oé Ghd mavTH xodu: éxetvou 


petéyorte * as that which is not any where, either in earth, or in 
Von. IT. 26 
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heaven, but itself alone by itself, and with itself, all other” beautiful 
things partaking of it.—And as for Aristotle’s sense in this particular ; 
that he here departed not, as he did in some other things from his mas- 
ter Plato, may appear from that whole chapter, or section, at the end 
of his Physics, spent upon this very subject, to prove om tor ausgéc 
avayxolov ELVOLL, HOLL undéy Exey “éyedos, that his first Immoveable Mover 
(which is God Almighty) must of necessity be devoid of parts, or indi- 
visible, and have no magnitude at all.—T'he conclusion of which sec- 
tion, and his whole book of Physics,! is this: Aimguoueray 58 tovtwy, 
PUVEQOY OTL AOUVPATOY 10 TEWTOY xLVOUY Kal axivntoY EyELy TL MéyeFos’ EL YKQ 
péyedoc Eyer, OvayeN HTOL MENEQUTMEVOY AUTO sivas, H UTELQOY* KmELQOY UEP 
ouy Or ovx évdéyeron péyedog sivas, Sédeutae mQdtegoy ev ToIg qPratxois* Ste 
O& 10 menegacuévoy aduyatoy Exew dneigor Sivaury, Sédenton vUy* pavegor 
toivur, O11 adiaigetéy got, xai Opmeges, xual ovdéy Eyov péye9os* These 
things being thus determined, it is manifestly impossible, that the first 
Mover should have any magnitude. For if it hath magnitude, that 
must of necessity be either finite or infinite. But that there can be no 
infinite magnitude, was before demonstrated in the Physics; and that 
nothing, which hath a finite magnitude, can have infinite power, hath 
been now proved. Wherefore it is plain, that the first Mover is indi- 
visible, and devoid of parts, and hath no magnitude at all—Which 
same doctrine is again taught and asserted by Aristotle, in his Meta- 
physics :2 “Oru pév otv éotiv otota to Kidvog xod axivntos, nod uexnQuouern 
Tay aiadytay, pursgoy éx THY sionusvay, Jédecxtae O& xo Orr wtysPos ovdey 
évdsyetas Every TaVINY THY OvTLaY, GAAe cuEQrs xa adLatgetos éoTL* OVdEY 
yuo tyes OUvauLy UeQoY MEnEeQuopuEévor, xal CAws ovx EoTLW OVDEY HTELQOY* 
From what hath been declared, it is manifest, that there is an eternal 
and immoveable substance, separate from sensibles; as also, that this 
substance cannot possibly have any magnitude, but is devoid of parts 
and indivisible. Because no finite thing can have infinite power, and 
there is no such thing possible as infinite magnitude.—Neither doth 
Aristotle appropriate this to the supreme Deity, “‘ to be thus devoid of 
magnitude and of parts, and consequently indivisible ;”” he somewhere®at- 
tributing the same also to all other immaterial or incorporeal things, and 
particularly to the human mind, adiaigetoy may 10 uy Vayy tov, wonsg 6 
avIoumnivos vovc, every thing, that is devoid of matter, is indivisible, as 
the human mind.—And the like doth he assert, at once, both concern- 
ing the mundane and the human soul, that they are no magnitudes, 








1 Page 608. tom. i. oper. ? Page 14. cap. vii. (p. 480. tom. iv. oper.) 
3 Metaphys. lib. xiv. cap. ix. p. 484. tom. iv. oper. 
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though ridiculously (after his manner) imputing the contrary opinion to 
Plato: 100 xahdg to Agyey yy wuyny usysFos sivon, “O dé vois sig xot 
guveyis, Woe nad H vONoIS’ 7 O8 VONTIG TH VonUaTH* Tata dé TH eects 
év, WSO GQuIuos, GAA OvY WS TO psyEetos * S169 OLE vous oltH TUVEXIS" 
GAL Hrov auegns, 7 oy WE TO péyeFOg TW UMEZNS* MAG yag JE xal voroE 
uéyedog ay, 8TH ovy THY pogiay TAY avTOU ; mogiwy Jé Hror xaTa UEyEDos, H 
xOTe OTLY NY Ee Mey OY KATA oTLYURY, avTaL O mEiQoL, OijAOY cg ovdEMOTE 
Siskevow * si 08 xara péyePoc, modes H artELgaxis voroEL to UTC, "Ett 08 
MG VORTE TO euEges uequot@* It is not rightly affirmed either of the 
mundane, or rational soul, that they are magnitudes. For the Intellect 
is one and continuous, as Intellection is, which is the same with the In- 
telligibles. But these are one, not as magnitudes, but as numbers. 
Wherefore the Intellect is not so continuous, but either devoid of parts, 
or not continuous as magnitude. For how, being magnitude, could it 
understand with any of its parts, whether conceived as points, or as 
lesser magnitudes; since either way there would be an innumerable 
company of intellections; moreover, how can it conceive any thing 
that is indivisible by what is divisible ?—Furthermore, in this same 
book De Anima,? Aristotle stiffly denies souls in general either to be 
in a place, or to be locally moved, otherwise than by accident, as they 
are said to be moved together with the motion of the body. Thus Sim- 
plicius :3 “Oge ac nuytuyot tug couatines amocsletae ths WUZTS zuvjosus. 
See how Aristotle doth every where remove, or exclude from the soul, 
corporeal (or local) motions—And again: 4 ‘Amoyogever uy xivstioF-a te 
Goomate tig xivjosws alte xnav MedTA xnav uéoo. xaY Loxota 7, Aristotle 
will by no means allow any incorporeal things whatsoever, whether of 
the first, second, or lowest rank (they being all the causes of motion), 
themselves to be moved.—Philoponus? likewise: “Ogés wg m0¢ tas ow- 
potinas xivncers aToBlEerwy, OUTMS ALTTY OxivyntoY sivad yor’ maY yaQ TO 
éy tonw ode éotwv. You see how Aristotle, respecting corporeal mo- 
tions, pronounces of the soul, that it is immoveable. For whatsoever is 
in a place (and moveable) is body.—Lastly, in that passage before cited, 
Aristotle plainly makes the essence of corporeal substance, as opposed 
to.incorporeal, to consist in magnitude. 


1 De Anima, lib. i. cap. iii. pp. 9, 10. tom. ii. oper. 
2 Lib. i. cap. iv. p. 12. tom. ii. oper. 


3 Comment. in Libros Aristot. de Anima, fol. 6. ed. Gree. France. 
Asulani, Venet. 1527. fol. 4 Fol. 6. 


5 Comment. in Libros tres Aristot. de Anima, fol. 13. ed. Grec. 
Venet. 1553. fol. 
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Besides Plato and Aristotle, we might here instance in sundry oth- 
er of the ancient Incorporealists, who clearly maintained the same doc- 
trine. Philo doth not only assert in general a double essence or sub- 
stance, adiaotatoy, and dvactjuatixyy, a distant, and indistant one ;— 
but somewhere writeth thus concerning the Deity: :| “rn0 10d. Oot mex- 
Arjowtus To WeYTO., eek ou seageaeplnee, G) MayTAYOU te xb oudepot 
ouusEsyuey sivoe wove’ ovdemod pév, OTL xu yoguy xab Tomov avg TOTS 
owmoor cuyysyévynxe’ TO O& TMEoinxos év ONEri TAY yeyovotay FéuLg simEiY 
megueysa Dau’ mavtazou O&, ot Tag Ouvapes aitOv dix vig xual VOaTOS HéQos 
Te xal ovgavod teivas, etc. All things are filled with God, as containing 
them, but not as being contained by them, or in them; to whom alone 
it belongeth to be both every where, and no where. No where, be- 
cause himself created space and place, together with bodies, and it is 
not lawful to include the Creator, within any of his creatures. And 
every whiere, because he extendeth his virtues and powers throughout 
earth and water, air and heaven, and leaveth no part of the world des- 
titute thereof; but, collecting all things together under himself, hath 
bound them fast with invisible bonds.—But none hath more industrious- 
ly pursued this business than Plotinus, who every where asserts body 
and magnitude to be one and the same thing; and that besides this, 
there is another substance incorporeal, which, consequently, is &zogos, 
and ausyéIys, and eusgrs, devoid of quantity, and of magnitude, and of 
parts, locally distant from one another ; 0 év 17 uttod ovoiy to mogor si- 
yar UnegSéeSyxer, it having in its nature transcended the imperfection of 
quantity.— And who hath also written two whole books? upon this very 
subject, 10 dv fy xal tavtoy urdu oua navtagod sivat Oloy; that one 
and the self-same numerical thing may be all of it entirely every where. 
—Wherein his principal design was to prove, that the Deity is not part 
of it here, and part of it there ; and so much thereof in one place, and 
so much in another (as if the very substance of it were mensurable by 


yards and poles); but the whole undivided Deity every where ; * Z1go_ 


tv éy tonw Uncvtwy (saith he); “‘ God is before all things, that are in 
a place.” And 4 Soupabery ov Ost, si aUTO a oy éy TONM Marti TH éy TOM 
ortt, oles ME QETe, nor yg 0 hoyos, WS KVaYxH ULTH TOMOY Ox sANxOTL, 
o MOQETTL, TOUTE) ohov maoeivet, it is not at all-to be wondered at, that 
God, being not in a place, should be present to every thing, that is in a 
place, wholly and entirely ; reason pronouncing, that he, having no 
place, must therefore of aliens be Bees, all of him indivisibly pres- 














1 De Confus. Ling. p. 339. 2 Lib. iy. et v. Ennead..vi. 
3 Lib. iv. Ennead. vi. cap. iii. p. 647. 4 Page 667. [lib. iv. cap. ix.] 
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ent to whatsoever he is present.—Neither is this, saith he, a thing only 
deduced by reason, but that, which is before reason, suggested by the 
instincts of mankind ; 10 &y xod tavtoy devdud, martayoU vo Choy sivon, 
no EvvoLe POW sivas, Gray MUuYTES xLVOUMEVOL a’TOPUMS Aéywor, TOY éy 
Excotw yuay Ozor, ws Eva xol Toy wvtoy* that one and the same numeri- 
cal substance (to wit, of the Deity) is at once entirely every where, is 
agreeable to the common notions, as sentiments of mankind, when we 
do so often by the instincts of nature speak of that God, who is in every 
one of us, supposing him to be one and the same in all.—Where the 
philosopher subjoins, Kat gor wevtwy BeBovotarn Heyy, Hy woree ob wuyat 
quay piéyyorta, etc. And this is the firmest of al! principles, that, 
which our souls do, as it were, naturally and of themselves speak; and 
which is not collected by reason, but comes forth from them before ra- 
tiocination Moreover, he often affirmeth of the human soul, or rather 
takes it as a thing for granted, that this is the whole or all of it, in every 
part of the body, that is, undividedly: }’ Eni dét%g wuyijs, to avt0 agePudr, 
10 éy t@ 100), xo TH yeLgl Uncgyst. As for the human soul, it is one and 
the same numerically in the hand, and in the foot.—And again : Eita 
mag & TOOL nal yeLod THY AUTNY, THY OE év TH Oé WEQEL TOU MOYTOS, OV THY HUTHY 
ty éy 10e* Since we commonly suppose our own soul to be the same, 
both in our foot and in our hand, why should we not, in like manner, 
acknowledge that of the mundane soul, or Deity,—which is in one part 
of the universe, to be the same with that in another? In like manner, 
Simplicius, ? proving that body is not the first principle, because there 
must of necessity be something self moving, and what is so, must needs 
be incorporeal, writeth thus: To 0é tovottoy oes svg avayun sivas 
nod GOLETTUTOY, UEQLTTOY yuo xu OLaoTUTOY Umugzoy, OV OUVATHL ddoY Ow 
Eavt@ epoguottery, WS TO Choy sivar xivovY, xal Choy TO ALTO xLVOLDMEVOY, 
Because what is such, must of necessity be indivisible, and indistant ; 
for were it divisible, and distant, it could not all of it be conjoined with 
its whole self; so that the whole should both actively move and be moved. 
—Which same thing seems further evident in the soul’s being all con- 
scious of itself, and reflexive of its whole self; which could not be, 
were one part of it distant from another. Again, the same philosopher ex- 
pressly denieth the soul, thougha self-moving substance, to be at all locally 
moved, otherwise than by accident, in respect of the body, which is moved 
by it, ov tag ompatixag xivotpusvov xuiass (xata yag éxsivag axivytov éotr) 
Ac te swuyiKes, ais dvouare eors cxomsio Fu, BovisterFau, Seuvosiv, DoSusey, 
HLVEL TH TOMOTH KATH TUS OMMatixes xvic8¢’ The soul, being not moved 





1 Page 644. 2 Ubi supra, fol. 7. 
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by corporeal, or local motions (for in respect of these itis immoveable), 
but by cogitative ones only, (the names whereof are Consultation and 
Deliberation, etc.) by these moveth bodies locally—And that this 
was really Plato’s meaning also, when he determined the soul to be a 
self-moving substance, and the cause of all bodily motion ; that moving 
itself in a way of cogitation, it moved bodies locally (notwithstanding 
that Aristotle would not take notice of it), sufficiently appears from his 
own words, and is acknowledged by the Greek scholiasts themselves 
upon Aristotle’s De Anima. Thus again Simplicius elsewhere : Ems 
O ovx éy tonw wuyn, ovd Gy xuvotto, Tas THY éy Ton OvtwY xwjces. Since 
the soul is not in a place, it is not capable of any Jocal motion. 

We should omit the testimonies of any more philosophers, were it 
not that we find Porphyrius so full and express herein, who makes this 
the very beginning of his epoguat meo¢ tae vonta, his manuduction to in- 
telligibles ;—20» cajun év tox, ovdér O8 1H xaF ExvTO KoMpetoy év TO- 
a, that though every body be in a place, yet nothing, that is properly 
incorporeal, is in a place :—and who afterwards further pursues it in 
this manner: Ovdé tommas diozetar TO aoopotor, mov Bovdeta’ OYxw 
yao ovvugistatas tones’ to 0° doyxoy martshag nut apsyedss, U0 THY sy 
OYA OXQUTNTOY, TOMIMHS TE xuvjTEWS KuoLgor, Oiaécer Toivuy Moig Eyer evgi- 
oxsto., Omov xat Svoertas’ xo éx THY Zoywv avTOU Parveoa y MaQovTIa a= 
tov yivetor Neither does that, which is incorporeal, move locally by 
will, place being relative only to magnitude and bulk. But that, which 
is devoid of bulk and magnitude, is likewise devoid of local motion. 
Wherefore, it is only present by a certain disposition and inclination of 
it to one thing more than another ; nor is its presence there discernible 
otherwise, than by its operations and effects——Again, concerning the 
three Divine hypostases he writeth thus ; 26 Oso¢ maytayod ou ovdomo, 
nal O vos TMavtayoU ote ovdepot, wal wuyn mavtayov Oo oVdouoH, etc. 
The supreme God is therefore every where, because he is no where; 
and the same is true also of the second and third Divine hypostases, 
Nous and Psyche. The supreme God is every where and no where, in 
respect of those things which are after him, and only his own, and in 
himself. Nous, or intellect, is in the supreme God, every where and 
no where, as to those things that» are after him. Psyche, or the mun- 
dane soul, is both in intellect and the supreme God, and every where 
and no where, as to bodies. Lastly, body is both in the soul of the 
world and in God.—Where he denies God to be locally in the corpore- 
al world, and thinks it more proper to say, that the oonpeah _— is 








1 Pages 229, 230. bieés xxviii. ed. Cantab. 2 Page 231. 
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in God, than God in it; because the world is held and contained in 
the Divine power, but the Deity is not in the locality of the world. 
Moreover, he further declares his sense after this manner :! Ovd' sé xevoy 
ovy to énivondsin aoduator, év xEvd oly TE tivo Novy, oopatos usr yoo 
Osutixoy ay sin tO xsvdv. Nov dé évégysvay yoorjoo. auyyavoy, xa tomoy 
Sotvas évegysig. Nor, if there were conceived to be such an incorpore- 
al space, or vacuum (as Democritus and Epicurus supposed), could 
Mind, or God, possibly exist in this empty space (as coextended with 
the same), for this would be only receptive of bodies, but it could 
not receive the energy of mind or intellect, nor give any place or room 
to that, that being no bulky thing.—And again :? ‘O wéy xoouog év 1 
v@ Siactatinas MAQEOTL, TO OE KOWUATOY TH xOTUH HMsQWsS xa AdLOTTETWS* 
10 08 auegés év Svaotate Choy yivetou nate TOY MEQOS, TAUTOY GY Kal EY CQLD— 
UO" GUIO Kuseas NagETTL xO ANANPUYTWS Kod ATOMMS, HATH THY HUTOU pU- 
OW, 1@ wEQuta, xol nendnOvouerm, xol ovt éy tonw. The corporeal 
world is distantly present to the intelligible (or the Deity); and that is 
indivisibly and indistantly present with the world: But when that, 
which is indistant and unextended, is present with that which is distant 
and extended ; then is the whole of the former one and the same nu- 
merically in every part of the latter. That is, it is indivisibly and un- 
multipliedly, and illocally there (according to its own nature) present 
with that, which is naturally divisible, and multipliable, and in a place. 
—Lastly, he affirmeth the same likewise of the human soul, that this is 
also ovata ausyé9ys, a substance devoid of magnitude,—and which is 
not locally present to this or that body, but by disposition and energy ; 
and therefore the whole of it in every part thereof undividedly.? 

And as for the Christian writers besides Origen, who was so famous 
an assertor of incorporeal substance, that (as Socrates* recordeth) the 
Egyptian monks and Anthropomorphites threatened death to Theophilus 
the Alexandrian bishop, unless he would at once execrate and renounce 
the writings of Origen, and profess the belief of a corporeal God of hu- 
man form ; and who also maintained incorporeal substance to be unex- 
tended, as might be proved from sundry passages, both of his book 
against Celsus, and that Peri Archon; we say (besides Origen, and 
others of the Greeks), St. Austin amongst the Latins clearly asserted 


1 In Appendice sententiarum, sive graduum ad intelligibilia, sect. 45, 
p. 278. ed. Cantab. 


2 Par. ii. Sententiarum ad intelligibilia docentium, sect. 35. p. 241. 
3 Vide par. i. Sententiar. sect. 18. p, 225. 
4 Histor. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. 310. 
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the same, he maintaining in his book De Quantitate Anime#,! and 
elsewhere, concerning the human soul, that being incorporeal, it hath 
no dimensions of length, breadth, and profundity, and is ¢locabilis, no 
where as in a place. We shall conclude with the testimony of Boethi- 
us, who was both a philosopher and a Christian: “ Quedam sunt 
(saith he)? communes animi conceptiones, per se note, apud sapientes 
tantum ; ut incorporalia non esse in loco.” There are certain common 
conceptions, or notions of the mind, which are known by themselves 
amongst wise men only ; as this, for example, that incorporeals are in 
no place.—From whence it is manifest, that the generality of reputed 
wise men were not formerly of this opinion, “‘ quod nusquam est, nihil 
est,” that what is no where, or in no certain place, is nothing ;—and 
that this was not looked upon by them as a common notion, but only as 
a vulgar error. 

By this time we have made it unquestionably evident, that this opin- 
ion of incorporeal substance being unextended, indistant and devoid of 
magnitude, is no novel or recent thing, nor first started in the scholas- 
tic age; but that it was the general persuasion of the most ancient and 
learned assertors of incorporeal substance, especially that the Deity was 
not part of it here, and part of it there, nor the substance thereof men- 
surable by yards and poles, as if there were so much of it contained in 
one room, and so much and no more in another, according to their sev- 
eral dimensions; but that the whole undivided Deity was at once in 
every part of the world, and consequently no where locally after the 
manner of bodies. But, because this opinion seems so strange and 
paradoxical, and lies under so great prejudices, we shall in the next 
place show, how these ancient Incorporealists endeavored to acquit 
themselves in repelling the several efforts and plausibilities made against 
it. The first whereof is this, that to suppose incorporeal substances un- 
extended and divisible is to make them absolute parvitudes, and by 
means of that, to render them all (even the Deity itself) contemptible : 
since they must of necessity be either physical minimums, that cannot 
actually be divided further by reason of their littleness (if there be any 
such thing), or else mere mathematical points, which are not so much 
as mentally divisible : so that thousands of these incorporeal substances, 
or spirits, might dance together at once upon a needle’s point. To 





1 It is published in the first volume of the Benedictine edition of St. 
Augustine’s works. 


2 Dr. Cudworth seems to have quoted this passage from memory out 


of Boethius’s book, entitled, “ Quomodo Substantie in eo, quod sint, bone 
sint, cum non sint Substantialia bona.” p. 167. 
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which it was long since thus replied by Plotinus: !Ovz otzw 2 cuegés 
Go wingdv * Otw vag OvdEY HITOY nat uEQuTTOY Lota * ol OU TaYT! HUTO épag- 
Looe. * 0td” ey aiSouer@ TO avTO GUYecTaL* GAL OVD OUTS Gs ONUEOY, OU 
yao tv onusioy 6 dyx0c, GAR dneiga év alto, ov) ws épagudos’ God, and 
all other incorporeal substances, are not so indivisible, as if they were 
parvitudes, or little things, as physical points; for so would they still 
be mathematically divisible; nor yet as if they were mathematical 
points neither, which indeed are no bodies nor substances, but only the 
termini of a line. And neither of these ways could the Deity congruere 
with the world; nor souls with their respective bodies, so as to be all 
present with the whole of them.—Again, he writeth particularly con- 
cerning the Deity thus: 2Ovts ovrws csgés, wg TO ouixgwtatoy, méytoTOY 


‘ c , 2 > A ? Pee | 
YQ UTAYTOY, OU pEyeter, HhAD Suess’ Anntéov O& xoi omELQoY HUTOY, 





ov 1) advskit7} TH, } TOU MEyedouc, 7 TOU GoLIuov, Ge TH aMEQuyTIM THS 
duveuewc, God is not so indivisible, as if he were the smallest or least 
of things, for he is the greatest of all, not in respect of magnitude, but 
of power. Moreover, as he is indivisible, so is he also to be acknow- 
ledged infinite; not as if he were a magnitude, or a number, which 
could never be passed through, but because his power is incomprehen- 
sible-—Moreover, the same philosopher condemneth this for a vulgar 
error, proceeding from sense and imagination, that whatsoever is un- 
extended, and indistant, must therefore needs be little; he affirming, 
on the contrary, the vulgar to be much mistaken, as to true greatness 
and littleness: 3Méya vouilovtes 10 aioSntor, amogovusy, mas év psyalo 
HO TOFOLTH Exsivy 7 PUaig éxteivetoe* to Oé éoTl TOUTO TO AEyouEVOY MEY O [LL- 
xoov* 0 O& voutlstar mixgor sive méya. eed Choy ént may TOUTOL uégos PIa- 
ver, wahdoy O8 toUTO Mavtayodev Tolg a’TOU pégeciy én Exeivo ioy edeioxe 
AUTO TOYTAyOU Miay xual usttor Exvtov. We commonly, looking upon this 
sensible world as great, wonder how that (indivisible and unextended) 
nature of the Deity can every where comply, and be present with it. 
Whereas that, which is vulgarly called great, is indeed little ; and that 
which is thus imagined to be little, is indeed great. Forasmuch as 
the whole of this diffuseth itself through every part of the other ;* or 
rather, this whole corporeal universe, in every one of its parts, findeth 
that whole and entire, and therefore greater than itself.—To the same 
purpose also Porphyrius: Td ovtmg Ov ovtse méye, oUte mixgor gate” (tO 
yao MEY. Kod wLxpOY nUQiWG OynoU LOLe) exBsByxos OE TO meyer nod pLxQoy * xo 








1 Page 656. (Ennead. vi. lib. iv. cap. xiii.) 
2 Page 764. (Ennead. vi. lib. ix.) 
3 Page 645. (Ennead. vi. lib. iv. cap. ii.) 4 Sent. p. 243, (§ xxxvi.) 
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‘ 1 ' > c 

UnéQ TO MEyLOTOY UL Unég TO EhaYLOTOY, TAVTO xal EY HOLTU Ov" Ee xal svQi- 
; ‘ ‘ 

OXETAL Uae UTO MaVTOS mEYioTOV, xal UNO MartOS éhayiatOU sUQLOxoMEVO? * 


, »” c , Ss ae , > ‘ 4 >? , ~ ’ 2: . 
MITE HOM Cs ME/LTTOY HUTO tmovONoES* st OF MU], AMOQNOELS, MHS UEYLOTOY OF 


Toig éhaylotors Oyxolg MaQEOTL, 7 mELWTEr, 7 OVOTULEY* NTE WS ehayLOTOY, 
si 08 uy, Maliv anogroELs, MAS EleyLOTOY OY TOis pEYLOTOLG OYHOLG TUQEOTL, MI] 
nolloniacwocdéy, 7 av&y9éy. The Deity, which is the only true being, 
is neither great nor little (forasmuch as great and little properly be- 
long to corporeal! bulk, or magnitude); but it exceedeth both the great- 
ness of every thing that is great, and the littleness of whatsoever is lit- 
tle (it being more indivisible, and more one with itself, than any thing 
that is little, and more powerful than any thing that is great; so that it 
is above both the greatest and the least ; it being found all one and the 
same by every greatest, and every smallest thing participating thereof. 
Wherefore you must neither look upon God as the greatest thing (that 
is, in a way of quantity), for then you may well doubt, how being the 
greatest, he can be all of him present with every least thing, neither di- 
minished, nor contracted ; nor yet must you look upon him as the least 
thing neither: for if you do so, then will you be at loss again, how, be- 
ing the least thing, he can be present with all the greatest bulks; nei- 
ther multiplied, nor augmented.—In a word, the sum of their answer 
amounts to this, that an incorporeal unextended Deity, is neither a 
physical point, because this hath distance in it, and is mentally divisi- 
ble; nor yet a mathematical one, because this, though having neither 
magnitude nor substance in it, hath notwithstanding, site and position ; 
a point being, according to Aristotle,! a monad having site and position. 
It is not to be conceived as-a parvitude, or very little thing, because 
then it could not congruere with all the greatest things; nor yet as a 
great thing, in a way of quantity and extension ; because then it could 
not be all of it present to every least thing. Nor does true greatness 
consist in a way of bulk or magnitude, all magnitude being but little ; 
since there can be no infinite magnitude, and no finite magnitude can 
can have infinite power, as Aristotle before urged. And to conclude, 
though some, who are far from Atheists, may make themselves merry 
with that conceit of thousands of spirits dancing at once upon a nee- 
dle’s point ; and though the Atheists may endeavor to rogue and ridi- 
cule all incorporeal substance in that manner, yet does this run upon a 
clear mistake of the hypothesis, and make nothing at all against it ; for- 
asmuch as an unextended substance is neither any parvitude, as is here 





1 De Anima, lib. li. cap. vi. p. 13. vide etiam Metapbys. lib. xiii. cap. 
xii. p. 471. tom. iv. oper. 
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supposed (because it hath no magnitude at all), nor hath it any place, 
or site, or local motion, properly belonging to it; and therefore can nei- 
ther dance upon a needle’s point, nor any where else. 

But in the next place, it is further objected, that what is neither 
great nor little, what possesses no space, and hath nosplace nor site 
amongst bodies, must therefore needs be an absolute nonentity, foras- 
much as magnitude or extension is the very essence of being or entity, 
as such; so that there can be neither substance nor accident unextend- 
ed. Now, since whatsoever is extended is bodily, there can therefore 
be no other substance, besides body, nor any thing incorporeal, other- 
wise than as that word may be taken for a thin and subtile body; in 
which sense fire was, by some in Aristotle,! said to be wadcota tay oto1— 
ysiov aoouotor, and acwuctwtoy, the most incorporeal of all the ele- 
ments ;—and Aristotle? himself useth the word in the same manner, 
when he affirmeth, that all philosophers did define the soul by three 
things, motion, sense, and incorporeity ; several of those there men- 
tioned by him understanding the soul to be no otherwise incorporeal, 
than as owpo dextousgés, a thin and subtile body.—In answer to which 
objection, we may remember, that Plato, in the passage before cited, 
declareth this to be but a vulgar error, that whatsoever doth not take up 
space, and is in no place, is nothing. He intimating the original here- 
of to have sprung from men’s adhering too much to those lower facul- 
ties of sense and imagination which are able to conceive nothing but 
what is corporeal. And accordingly Plotinus :3 ‘1 péy aio 9now, 7 19008- 
yovtes atLaTOUuEY ToIs Asyousvors, Aéysr OTL WOE xod WOE’ 6 O8 Aoyog TO WOE nae 
WOE Po, ovx éxtadsicuy Ws nol ws yeyorsvan, Ade TO éxtadéev WEY a= 
Tov psterlnpévan, ovt0¢ adiautatov avtov, Sense, indeed, which we at- 
tending to, disbelieve these things, tells us of here and there; but rea- 
son dictates, that here and there is so to be understood of the Deity, 
not as if it were extendedly here and there, but because every extended 
thing, and the several parts of the world, partake every where of that, 
being indistant and unextended.—To the same purpose Porphyrius :4 
As toivuy éy toils oxéweor xoctoxoatovytas ths Exatégov LOLoTNTOS wy ETOAAET- 
TEL TAS Piosis* mahAoy OE TH MOOTOYTE TOLS THMOCLY, H TOLAUTO, (47) Paya 
CeoFo xad Sokavey megi 10 aowuatoy’ THY wey Yoo Comatwr, év curnFele 
mis’ éxsivoy O& molig ey yyoos yivetas. KogloTHY m2Qt aiTe, EWS KY UNO 
gportacias xgatjto.* We ought therefore, in our disquisitions concern- 
ing corporeal and incorporeal beings, to conserve the property of each, 





1 De Anima, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 6. tom. ii, oper. 2 Ibid. 
3 Page 656. 4 °Ag. p..242, 
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and not to confound their natures; but especially to take heed, that 
our fancy and imagination do not so far impose upon our judgments, as 
to make us attribute to incorporeals what properly belongeth to bodies 
only. For we are all accustomed to bodies; but as for incorporeals, 
scarcely any one reaches to the knowledge of them; men always fluc- 
tuating about them, and diffiding them, so long as they are held under 
the power of their imagination Where afterwards he propoundeth a 
form for this, how we should think of incorporeals, so as not to con- 
found their nature with corporeals; év amsigors uégeor tov dvactatov ma- 
gor Oloy to adiactatoy, ote usQiotéy magectt, TH wéger JiOov wéQos, OUTE 
mindy div 1H nije magszor Eavto modha ninowecFév* aE Ohoy aot t8 
TOUS MEQETL TOU OyxomEvOU, Evi Te ExcoTH TOU maj Sous, ausoas xol Umhndy- 
Tas xu ws Ev agudu@* 10 Oé wegixas xut Senonusvy@s anodavey avtov* That 
the indistant and unextended Deity is the whole of it present in infinite 
parts of the distant world, neither divided, as applying part to part; nor 
yet multiplied into many wholes, according to the multiplicity of those 
things that partake thereof. But the whole of it (one and the same in 
number) is present to all the parts of the bulky world, and to every one 
of those many things in it, undividedly and unmultipliedly ; that in the 
mean time partaking thereof dividedly.—It was granted therefore by 
these ancients, that this unextended and indistant nature of incorpore- 
als is apavtactoy, a thing altogether unimaginable ;—and this was 
concluded by them to be the only reason, why so many have pro- 
nounced it to be impossible, because they attended only to sense and 
imagination, and made them the only measure of things and truth; it 
having been accordingly maintained by divers of them (as Porphyrius 
tells us), that imagination and intellection are but two different names 
for one and the same thing : !Ovouatog draqogés agootetsiong ti TOU vou 
UNooTAEL, Xai THS Partacias, y yao éy hoyixa Com partacia edédoxto av- 
tois vonows, There is a difference of names only, and no more, betwixt 
mind and fancy; fancy and imagination, in rational animals, seeming 
to be the same thing with intellection.—But there are many things, 
which no man can have any phantasm or. imagination of, and yet are 
they, notwithstanding, by all unquestionably acknowledged for enti- 
ties, or realities; from whence it is plain, that we must have some oth- 
er faculties in us, which extend beyond fancy and imagination. Rea- 
son indeed dictates, that whatsoever can either do or suffer any thing, 
must therefore be undoubtedly something ; but that whatsoever is un- 
extended, and hath no distant parts one without another, must there- 
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fore needs be nothing, is no common notion, but the spurious sugges- 

tion of imagination only, and a vulgar error. ‘There need to be no fear 
at all, lest a Being infinitely wise and powerful, which acts upon the 
whole world, and all the parts thereof, in framing and governing the 
same, should prove a nonentity, merely for want of bulk and extension; 
or, because it swells not out into space and distance, as bodies do, 
therefore vanish into nothing. Nor do active force and power, as such, 
depend upon bulk and extension; because then whatsoever had the 
greater bulk, would have the greater activity. There are therefore two 
kinds of substances in the universe; the first corporeal, which are no- 
thing but ovxor, bulks, or tumors,—devoid of all self-active power; the 

second incorporeal, which are soyzo. Suveueis, substantial powers, 
vigors, and activities ;—which, though they act upon bulk and exten- 
sion, yet are themselves unbulky, and devoid of quantity and dimen- 
sions; however, they have a certain GuSos in them in another sense, 
an essential profundity, according to this of Simplicius :1 Meguor7 wey 
OnhOS i} cHMUTIxn Ovola nice, Hho adlayod TAY MEQiny xELLevwOY® ame 
gtatos 08 sthixeivws 4 vosgan, moAV Jé Budos tyovow. All corporeal sub- 

stance is simply divisible, some parts of it being here, and some there ; 

but intellectual substance is indivisible, and without dimensions, though 
it hath much of depth and profundity in it in another sense.—But that 
there is something egaytuctatoy, unimaginable,—even in body itself, is 
evident, whether you will suppose it to be infinitely divisible, or not, as 
you must of necessity suppose one or other of these. And that we 

ought not always to pronounce of corporeal things themselves accord- 
ing to imagination, is manifest from hence; because, though astrono- 
mical reasons assure us, that the sun is really more than a hundred times 

bigger than the whole earth, yet can we not possibly, for all that, imagine 
the sun of such a bigness, nor indeed the earth itself, half so big, as we 
know it to be. The reason whereof is, partly because we never had a 
sense or sight of any such vast bigness at once, as that of either of 
them ; and partly because our sense always representing the sun to us, 

but w¢ wsdsatoy, as of a foot diameter ; ;°—and we being accustomed al- 

ways to imagine the same according to the appearance of sense, are 

not able to frame any imagination of it as very much bigger. Where- 
fore if imagination be not to be trusted, nor made the criterion or mea- 
sure of truth, as to sensible things sevens rp is shige ie it to be, 





1 ‘. Ar. Phys. p. 3. 


2 Vide Ciceron. Acad. Question. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 2294. tom, viii. 
oper. 
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as to things insensible. Besides all which, the ancient Incorporealists 
argued after this manner, that it is as difficult for us to conceive a sub- 
stance whose duration is unextended or unstretched out in time, into 
past, present, and future, and therefore without beginning; as that 
which is unextended as to parts, place, or space, in length, breadth 
and thickness; yet does reason pronounce, that there must needs be 
not only a duration without beginning, but also &zgovos aiwy, a timeless 
eternity,—or a permanent duration, differing from that successive flux 
of time (which is one of Plato’s! yevyqte, things generated,—or that had 
a beginning), this parity of reason is by Plotinus® thus insisted on: 
Mw oS év yoovm, aAde& martos yoovoy ew, Tov wey yoovou oxdvepévou aist 
moog Sucotaoiw, tov O ainyos €v TH AUTH uévOrTOS nol xOUTOLYTOS, xo WAELOVOS 
ovtos Ouvayss aidl@, TOU éxt Moda Soxovytos teva yoovov. For the same rea- 
son that we deny local extension to the Deity, must we also deny temporal 
distance to the same; and affirm, that God is not in time, but above 
time, in eternity. Forasmuch as time is always scattered and stretched 
out in length and distance, one moment following after another; but 
eternity remaineth in the same, without any flux, and yet nevertheless 
outgoeth time, and transcendeth the flux thereof, though seeming to be 
stretched and spun out more into length. Now, the reason, why we 
cannot frame a conception of such a timeless eternity, is only, because 
ourselves are essentially involved in time, and accordingly are our con- 
ceptions chained, fettered, and confined, to that narrow and dark dun- 
geon, that ourselves are imprisoned in; notwithstanding which, our 
freer faculties, assuring us of the existence of a being, which far tran- 
scendeth ourselves, to wit, one that is infinitely perfect; we have, by 
means hereof, wortsiay te, a certain vaticination,—of such a standing 
timeless eternity, as its duration. 

But as for that conceit of immaterial or incorporeal bodies, or that 
God and human souls are no otherwise incorporeal than as owe Aento- - 
veoés, a thin and subtile body,—such as wind or vapor, air or ether ; it 
is certain, that, according to the principles of the most ancient atomic 
philosophy (before it was atheized), there being no such real quantity 
of subtilty or tenuity (because this is altogether unintelligible), but this 
difference arising wholly from motion, dividing the insensible parts, 
and every way agitating the same, together with a certain contexture of 
those parts ; it is not impossible, but that the finest and most subtile 
body that is, might become as gross, hard, heavy, and opaque, as flesh, 
earth, stones, lead, or iron; and again, that the grossest of these bodies, 





1 Page 669. (Ennead. vi. lib. v. cap. xi.) 2 In Timeo, p. 529. oper. 
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by motion, and a different contexture of parts, might not only be crys- 
tallized, but also become as thin, soft, and fluid, as the finest ether. 
So that there is no specific difference betwixt a thick and thin, a gross 
and fine, an opaque and pellucid, a hard and soft body, but accidental 
only ; and therefore is there no reason, why life and understanding 
should be thought to belong to the one rather than to the other of them. 
Besides which, the reasons of the ancient Incorporealists (afterwards 
to be produced) will evince, that the human soul and mind cannot pos- 
sibly be any body whatsoever, though never so fine, thin, and subtile, 
whose parts are by motion dividable, and separable from one another. 

But it is further objected against this unextended nature, of incor- 
poreal substances, as they are said to be all in the whole, and all in 
every part of that body, which they are united into, or act upon; that 
this is an absolute contradiction and impossibility, because if the whole 
of the Deity be in this one point of matter, then can there be nothing 
at all of it in the next adjoining, but that must needs be another whole, 
and nothing the same with the former. In like manner, if the whole 
human soul be in one part of this organized body, then can there be 
none at all of it in every other part thereof; and so not the whole in the 
whole. 'To which objection the ancient Incorporealists made this two- 
fold reply: first, in way of concession, That this is indeed an absolute 
contradiction for an extended substance, or body to be all of it in every 
one part of that space, which the whole occupieth. Thus Plotinus: ! 
Sapor advvatoy éy wAsioor to vito OAoy sivow, xxl TO méQOS OmEQ TO OAov 
unaezew. It is impossible for a body, or extended substance, to be one 
and the same, all of it in every part of that space which it possesses ; 
and for every part thereof to be the same with the whole.—But, second- 
ly, as for an unextended and indistant substance, which hath no parts 
one without another, it is so far from being a contradiction, that, it 
should be all of it in every part of that body, which it acts upon; that 
it is impossible it should be otherwise, only a part in a part thereof, 
so that an equal quantity of both should coexist together, because this 
is to suppose an unextended substance to be extended. We say it is 
contradictious to the nature of that substance, which is supposed to be 
ausyéIng, &mtoT0s, &OLKotAtOS, KuEoNS, HLocostoc, devoid of magnitude, and 
of quantity, and of parts indistant, and indivisible ;—that it should be 
otherwise united to, or conjoined with, an extended body, than after 
this way, which is looked upon as such conjuring; namely, that the 
whole of it should be present with, and act upon every part thereof. 
Thus Plotinus:? Outog 6 Aoyos &€ avtotd tov mecypatos, nad tis oveias 
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aditovoy otdév, ov) éx tig Exégus poems dxtous. This form of doctrine, 
concerning Incorporeals, is necessarily taken from the thing itself (viz. 
the nature of them as unextended), and hath nothing in it alien from 
that essence, as confounding the corporeal nature therewith_—What- 
soever is unextended and indistant, cannot possibly coexist with an ex- 
tended substance, point by point and part by part, but it must of neces- 
sity be odor Ev xal tavtoy aguFuo, all of it, one and the same numerical- 
ly ;—that is (like itself), undividedly, in every part of that which it acts 
upon. Wherefore the word odor, in this form, when it is said, that the 
whole Deity is in every part of the world, and the whole soul in every 
part of the body, is not to be taken in a positive sense, for a whole con- 
sisting of parts, one without another, but in a negative only, for uy pe- 
usououevoy, an whole undivided ;—so that the meaning thereof is no 
more than this, that the Deity is not dividedly in the world, nor the 
soul dividedly in the body, a part here and a part there; but the To 
Ozioy is maytayou oloy uy psusorouévoy, every where all of it, undivided- 
ly.—T hus again Plotinus : Ei ovy mavtayot Peds, ov7 ody te uemequope— 
yov* ov yao ay tru MavTAYOU AUTOS tin, GAA ExaoTOY AUTOU MEOG, TO MEY HOI, 
0 O8 w0t Fata, aitOs oy sig Exe EotTOL, GomeQ et TUNTEin Te psyeTos sig TOA- 
La, nol TH EON MAYTO, Ox Ett TO Gdov éxéivo EoTOL* EOS ToUTOLE D8 xal OHO” 
ei 02 taita Kdivata, Mad AY avEpPayN TO ANLOTOUUEVOY, év PUoEL KYPoWrOU, 
Ouot Sov vouilery xai maytazyou 10 avto Owe odoy sive’ If therefore God 
be every where, it cannot possibly be, that he should be so dividedly ; 
because then himself would not be every where, but only a part of him 
here and a part of him there, throughout the world ; himself being not 
one undivided thing. Moreover, this would be all one, as if a magni- 
tude were cut and divided into many parts, every one of which parts 
could not be that whole magnitude.—Lastly, this would be the very 
same,as to make God a body.—Now if these things be impossible, then 
must that so-much-disbelieved thing (looked upon as such a puzzling 
griphus, or rather as contradictious nonsense) be an undoubted truth, ac- 
cording to the common notions of mankind, that God is every where ; 
to wit, that he is all of him the same whole, undividedly, every where. 
The sum of all is, that though it be an absolute contradiction, for a body, 
or quantum, to be ouov méy, all of it in every part of that space,—which 
the whole is in; yet it is no contradiction at all for an unextended and 
indistant being, to be all of it undividedly, in every part of that body it 
acts upon ; but, on the contrary, it would be flatly contradictious to it, 
to say, that it is only part of it in a part; this being to divide an indivis- 
ible thing into parts. 

The fourth and last objection against incorporeal and unextended 
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substance is from that illocality and immobility (which will follow there- 
upon) of human souls, and other finite particular spirits, such as demons 
or angels; that this is not only itself very absurd, to suppose these 
finite and particular beings, to be thus illocal and immovable, no where, 
and every where (from whence it would seem to follow, that they might 
act the whole corporeal universe, or take cognizance of all things there- 
in every where); but also, that this conceit is contradictious to the 
very principles of religionists themselves, and plainly confuted by the 
same; they acknowledging universally, that human souls (at death) 
departing out of this body, do locally move from thence into a certain 
other place, called Hades, Hell, or Inferi. Now the latter part of this 
objection is first to be answered. And this is indeed a thing, which 
the ancient assertors of incorporeal substance, as unextended, were not 
unaware of; that the vulgarly-received tradition, of human souls (after 
death) going into hades, might be objected against them. For the 
satisfying whereof, Plotinus ! suggesteth these two things ; first, To uév 
sig  AwWov yiveo Dou, si usy év 19 Aide to yooic uéyetor* That if by hades 
be meant nothing but 10 wevdés the invisible (as many times it is), then 
is there no more signified by the soul’s going into hades, than its no 
longer being vitally united to this earthy body, and but acting apart by 
itself, and so hath nothing of place necessarily included in it. Second- 
ly: Ei & twa yelqw ton0v* ti Puvuootor ; énst nad viv ov 10 cdma Huday 
éy TH Tone xaxsivy Asyetue éxst' GAN ox OvtOS Ete GoaTOS; H TO EOWA 
si fu) Gcoomaatsin, 1HG Ox éxet OV 10 Swhov* But if by hades be under- 
stood a certain worser place (as sometimes it also is), what wonder is 
this ? since now where our body is, there in the same place is our soul 
said tobe also? But you will reply, How can this be, when there is now 
no longer any body left? We answer, that if the idol of the soul be not 
quite separated from it, why should not the soul itself be said to be there 
also, where its idol is?) Where, by the idol of the soul, Plotinus seems 
to mean an airy or spirituous body, quickened and vitalized by the soul, 
adhering to it after death. But when the same philosopher supposes 
this very idol of the soul to be also separable from it, and that so as to 
subsist apart by itself too, this going alone into hades, or the worser 
place, whilst that liveth only, in the intelligible world (where there is 
no place or distance), lodged in the naked Deity, having nothing at all 
of body hanging about it, and being now not a part but the whole, and 
so situate neither here nor there ; in this high flight of his, he is at once 
both absurdly paradoxical, in dividing the life of the soul as it were in- 








ey 


1 En, 6.1. iv. [cap. xvi. p. 659.] 
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to two, and forgat the doctrine of his own school, which, as himself 
elsewhere intimateth, was this; '17jv justéoay wuyjy 160 wey COUo xaTO- 
Asiwewy, ov navi O& %w oopmatos toeoFar* that our soul, though it shall 
quit this body, yet shall it never be disunited from all body. Where- 
fore Porphyrius answering the same objection, though -he were other- 
wise much addicted to Plotinus, and here uses his language too, yet 
does he in this depart from him, adhering to the ancient Pythagoric 
tradition ; which, as will appear afterwards, was this, *“‘ That human 
souls are always united to some body or other.” “Qoensg 10 ént yijg eivan 
wuzi gotl», ob 10 vic éniBaivery, de ta oopata* 6 58 mocsaTévEL GHLeTOS, 
0 Vig émiBaiver* oitw xai éy “ov sivas ott wuzi, Otay mooeotHxEr Etd@AoU, 
grow méy Exovtog ivan év tomo, oxoter O& THY UndoTAOLY nEXTNUEVOU’ WOTE 
#6 “Audng Unoyetos éot Tom0s oxoTELvOS, y wuz év GOoU yiyvetaL épehxo- 
pévn 10 si0whoy* éehFovon yao atti tov otsgeov oouatos, To Mveiue 
owvouaots, 0 &% THY Cpugdy ovvehésato* émer Jé Sujxs 10 Bagu mysv—- 
uo, xab tvuyoor, &yor THY Unoysiwy TOmMY, OUTM nol AUTH héyeTaL yooELP 
UNO Vijy* ovx OTL 1) ALVIN OvoLa usTaBaiver TOMOLS, nat ev TOMOIS yivetaL. 
GAR OL THY MEPYXCTMY THETWY, TOMOUS UsTaBaivery, TyéoELg KvadeyeTaL” 
As the soul’s being here upon earth (saith he) is not its moving up and 
down upon it, after the manner of bodies, but its presiding over a body, 
which moveth upon the earth ; so is its being in hades nothing but its pre- 
siding over that idol, or enlivened vaporous body, whose nature it is to be 
in a place, and which is of a dark subsistence. Wherefore, if hades be 
taken for a subterraneous and dark place, yet may the soul nevertheless be 
said to go into hades, because when it quits this gross earthy body, a more 
spirituous and subtile body, collected from the spheres (or elements) 
doth still accompany it. Which spirit being moist and heavy, and na- 
turally descending to the subterraneous places, the soul itself may be 
said in this sense to go under the earth also with it, not as if the sub- 
stance thereof passed from one place to another, but because of its re- 
lation and vital union to a body which does so. Where Porphyrius 
addeth, contrary to the sense of Plotinus; That the soul is never quite 
naked of all body, but hath always some body or other joined with it 
suitable and agreeable to its own present disposition (either a purer or 
impurer one). But that at its first quitting this gross earthy body, the 
spirituous body, which accompanieth it (as its vehicle), must needs go 
away fouled and incrassated with the gross vapors and steams thereof, 
till the soul afterwards by degrees purging itself, this becometh at 
length a dry splendor, which hath no misty obscurity, nor casteth any 
shadow. 





1 En. 4. lib. iii. cap. iv. (p. 374.) 2 *Ag. p. 235. 
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But because all this doctrine of the ancient Incorporealists, con- 
cerning the human soul’s being always (after death) united to some 
body or other, is more fully declared by Philoponus than by any other 
that we have yet met withal, we shall here excerp some passages out of 
him! about it. First, therefore, he declareth this for his own opinion, 
agreeable to the sense of the best philosophers ; tv uév hoyixyy yaguotny, 
ty O& ahoyor, TovtTOU md yoouotyy, Hhdov pévtot TLVOG TWUATOS HYWLOTOY, 
Aéyo O& tot Ivevpartixot, tori adn Ons Joke, wo deifousy * that the rational 
soul, as to its energy, is separable from all body; but the irrational part 
or life thereof, is separable only from this gross body, and not from all 
body whatsoever, but hath (after death) a spirituous or airy body, in 
which it acteth ;—this I say is a true opinion, as shall be afterwards 
proved by us. And again: “H 0& ahoyog ovx tu év tovtm Eyer 10 given, 
énvd.oever yuo nob usta eodoy thy &x Tovtov THS Wuzns, Oxruo. nat Troxet- 
pevov Eyovoew TO mMvEvpotixoy THM’ O xOl AUTO tot MEY Ex THY TECTKQW?, 
Aéyetow O& éu tov mheovalortos Tov uégog* womEQ xo: TOUTO yrivoy, Aéyetan éx 
tov misovatoytos. The irrational life of the soul hath not all its being 
in this gross earthy body, but remaineth after the soul’s departure out 
of it, having for its vehicle and subject, the spirituous body ; which it- 
self is also compounded out of the four elements, but receiveth its de- 
nomination from the predominant part, to wit, air; as this gross body 
of ours is called earthy, from what is most predominant therein.—Thus 
do we see, that, according to Philoponus, the human soul after death 
does not merely exercise its rational powers, and think only of meta- 
physical and mathematical notions, abstract things, which are neither 
in time nor place, but exerciseth also its lower sensitive and irrational 
faculties, which it could not possibly do, were it not then vitally united 
to some body ; and this body then accompanying the soul he calls pneu- 
matical, that is, (not spiritual in the Scripture sense, but), spirituous, 
vaporous, or airy. Let us therefore, in the next place, see what ration- 
al account Philoponus can give of this doctrine of the ancients, and of 
his own opinion agreeable thereunto ; 'H wuy7 7 tuetéon, usta ty x tod 
guatos ToUtoU #£odoy, opohoyeiran, péeddov O8 asrodstuyutas, sig ¢Oov eqpix- 
vio Sau, Hoe Wowace éxsL THY OV xoAwS Repep sre Tagexey * ov vag povor 
TOU eivon mciy pooveltcs H Teovore, HAAG ol TOU sv iva’ JLo ovx cpehsivat 

H WUyN sis TO AEA Pow eokiaIjouca, Khe TYYYAVEL TIS Mooayxovens ét- 
peheias* nob écerdy TO cuagtavely ath Ove yluxvOvmiay éyéveto,  avaeyuns 
nar to xaPuoFhvas Se vdytyosws auth yerjnostar* xavtavda yoo tH évaytice 
Tay évoytioy iouota. Sue tovto ahyivstar 7 xoeForgouéyy év tog ino yay O1- 





1 Procem. in Aristot, de An. 
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narwtnotors Sia xolecsws' "AAR si aoopotos 4 wuzn adiVatOY a’TAY Madly * 
MOS OvY nohuLetar; AVEYuN OY MACH GHuc TL adic EPIaL, O Svaxorvope- 
YOY UMETQWS 7 TUYxQLVOUEsVOY, UNO WUSews 9) xaAVTEWS GusTQOL, GAyvvEL THY 
pryny dur thy cuunedeur* noioy oly cauc got 16 e€aupsvor, adtijg ; ov 
Snnov tott0 avehvOn yao sig te & ay ovvéstyxer, GLA ToitO, 10 Hvevwort- 
x0r, 0 héyousy, év toUTH OUP siou MévtMg Sie TOUTO we ev tnoxsIusr, PvdS 
noi énxvtuuio.® xot ta é7¢* Our human soul (in those who are not 
purged and cleansed in this life), after its departure out of this body, is 
acknowledged, or rather demonstrated, to go into hades, there to re- 
ceive punishment for its evil actions past. For Providence does not 
only take care of our being, but also of our well-being. ‘Therefore is 
the soul, though lapsed into a preternatural state, yet not neglected by 
Providence, but hath a convenient care taken of it, in order to its re- 
covery. And since sinning had its original from the desire of pleasure, 
it must of necessity be cured by pain: for here also contraries are the 
cures of contraries. Therefore the soul being to be purged, is pun- 
ished and pained in those subterraneous judicatories and prisons, in or- 
der to its amendment. But if the soul be incorporeal, it is impossible 
for it to suffer. How then can it be punished! There must of neces- 
sity be some body joined with it; which, being immoderately con- 
stringed or agitated, concreted or secreted, and discordantly moved by 
heat and cold, or the like, may make the soul sensible of pain, by rea- 
son of sympathy, as it is here in this life. What body therefore is that, 
which is then conjoined with the soul, after the dissolution of that 
earthy body into its elements? Certainly it can be no other than this 
pneumatical, or spirituous body, which we now speak of; for in this 
are seated, as their subject, the irascible and concupiscible passions, 
and they are inseparable from the same; nor could they be in the soul 
disunited from all body: and that soul which is freed from these, would 
be forthwith freed from generation; nor would it be concerned in those 
subterraneous judicatories and prisons, but be carried up aloft to the 
higher celestial regions, etc.—After which he endeavors further to con- 
firm this opinion from the vulgar phenomena: yor Oé te peALov Ore th 
OTL TO TLVEVMLUTLXOY OHM, xO TOUTOU uywQuta Fuuos uut émvPrpi, & av- 
lig TOY MOUyUaToY évepyelag” MODEY yuQ ev TOIs TA*oLS Ta GxLoELOy poivor— 
ToL purytacuata ; ov yag Oiye y wuz) eoynuctrote, 2] Owe éotLy OgaTH’ GA- 
la pace txs oxaPugrovs wuyus, usta Thy Eodov TovtToV Tov cametos mha- 
yao ei Tue YOOVOY meta TOU IIvevwutos, zat TovTO MaQUdExviVaL mEQt 
tos tapors’ JLo Peovtiotéoy Evfaiiug’ Uu0 TOTO veg Paor Tov MrEVWaTOS, 
nayvdsvtos éx moxdnoas O1aitye, xatoondoFor negi te ney THY WUzrHy* 
Furthermore, that there is such a pneumatical (spirituous, vaporous, or 
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airy) body, which accompanieth souls unpurged after death, is evident 
also from the phenomena themselves. For what account can otherwise 
be given of those spectres and phantoms, which appear shadow-like 
about graves or sepulchres, since the soul itself is neither of any figure, 
nor yet at all visible? Wherefore these ancients say, that impure 
souls, after their departure out of this body, wander here, up and down 
for a certain space, in their spirituous, vaporous, and airy body, appear- 
ing about sepulchres, and haunting their former habitations. For 
which cause there is great reason, that we should take care of living 
well, as also of abstaining from a fouler and grosser diet; these an- 
cients telling us likewise, that this spirituous body of ours, being fouled 
and incrassated by evil diet, is apt to render the soul, in this life also, 
more obnoxious to the disturbances of passions.—And here Philoponus 
goes on to gratify us with a further account of some other of the opin- 
ions of these ancients, concerning this spirituous or airy body, accom- 
panying the soul after death: “Eye ya te xot ito, pact, rig putixys Ca- 
js, ual yao TeEpecFar, ToEper Fas JE OVY OUTS WS TOUTO TO Gauc, GAG Oe 
Otay ov dice mogiar, GAN odoy Oe Ohov, Hégu sinety, WS ob ondyyor, Déyovto 
ToUs atuovs* Six tovto Peortiovory ot omovdaior Tis Aentotégas Sraitys xo 
Eygotéoas, Ova 10 wn naytverDou tO mystiua ahha AentivecFou* mQ0¢ TOTO 
xu TOUS xAFAQMO’S Moor TagahauBavEeLY* TOTO Mév YaQ TO Hue Vat 
mhivetar, éxsivo Jé xaPaguois Jie TOY UtUoY, Sie YaQ OTUdY TIYdY TOpETo 
tivay O& xuPaigsrus* ov Simgyaraocdos Oé pao ait, UAL Choy Oe odov 
éveoyely, nota THs aio FnoEC, nab TAY aioDyntaY artidouBarvecFous* JLo nob 
“Aguototéhns poly éy Tots wet TH PUOIX, OTL 7] xUQiMS aiaFHoLG ple, xaL TO 
xvgins aioFntygioy vy ‘They further add, that there is something of a 
plantal and plastic life also, exercised by the soul, in those spirituous or 
airy bodies after death; they being nourished too, though not after the 
same manner, as these gross earthy bodies of ours are here, but by va- 
pors; and that not by parts or organs, but throughout the whole of 
them (as sponges), they imbibing every where those vapors.—For 
which cause, they who are wise, will in this life also take care of using 
a thinner and drier diet, that so that spirituous body (which we have al- 
‘so at this present time within our grosser body) may not be clogged and 
“incrassated, but attenuated. Over and above which, those ancients 
made use of catharms, or purgations, to the same end and purpose also: 
for as this earthy body is washéd by water, so is that spirituous body » 
cleansed by cathartic vapors; some of these vapors being nutritive, 
others purgative. Moreover, these ancients further declared concern- 
ing this spirituous body, that it was not organized, but did the whole of 
it, in every part throughout, exercise all functions of sense, the sou! 
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hearing, and seeing, and perceiving all sensibles, by it every where. 
For which cause, Aristotle himself affirmeth, in his Metaphysics, that 
there is properly but one sense, and but one sensory; he, by this one 
sensory, meaning the spirit, or subtile airy body, in which the sensitive 
power doth all of it, through the whole, immediately apprehend all va- 
riety of sensibles. And if it be demanded, how it comes then to pass, 
that this spirit appears organized in sepulchres, and most commonly of 
human form, but sometimes in the form of some other animals? to this 
those ancients replied, That their appearing so frequently in human 
form proceedeth from their being incrassated with evil diet, and then, 
as it were, stamped upon with the form of this exterior ambient body in 
which they are, as crystal is formed and colored like to those things, 
which it is fastened in, or reflects the image of them; and that their 
having sometimes other different forms proceedeth from the fantastic 
power of the soul itself, which can at pleasure transform this spirituous 
body into any shape: for being airy, when it is condensed and fixed, it 
becometh visible ; and again invisible, and vanishing out of sight, when 
it is expanded and rarified. 

Now, from these passages cited out of Philoponus, it further appear- 
eth, that the ancient assertors of the soul’s immortality did not suppose 
human souls, after death, to be quite stripped stark naked from all 
body ; but that the generality of souls had then a certain spirituous, va- 
porous, or airy body accompanying them, though in different degrees 
of purity or impurity respectively to themselves. As also, that they 
conceived this spirituous body (or at least something of it) to hang 
about the soul also here in this life, before death, as its anterior indu- 
ment or vestment, which also then sticks to it, when that other gross 
earthly part of the body is, by death, put off as an outer garment. And 
some have been inclinable to think (by reason of certain historic phe- 
nomena) these two to be things so distinct, that it is not impossible for 
this spirituous body, together with the soul, to be locally separated from 
the other grosser body, for some time before death, and without it. 
And indeed thus much cannot be denied, that our soul acteth, not im- 
mediately only upon bones, flesh, and brains, and other such-like gross 
parts of this body, but first and chiefly upon the animal spirits, as the 
immediate instruments of sense and fancy, and that, by whose vigor 
and activity the other heavy and unwieldly bulk of the body is so nim- 
bly moved. And therefore we know no reason but we may assent here 
to that of Porphyrius,! 70 aiwa vou xal Toop) éots tod nvsvuatos, to dé 








! Vide lib, de Antro. Nymphar. p. 257, 259. 
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mvevuc oynua THs wuyns; that the blood is the food and nourishment of 
the spirit (that is, that subtle body called the animal spirits), and that 
this spirit is the vehicle of the soul, or the more immediate seat of life. 

Nevertheless, the same Philoponus there addeth, that, according to 
these ancients, besides the terrestrial body, and this spirituous and airy 
body too, there is yet a third kind of body, of a higher rank than either 
of the former (peculiarly belonging to such souls after death, as are 
purged and cleansed from corporeal affections, lusts, and passions), 
called by them oaua avyodés, and ovgavior, and aidéguor, etc. a luci- 
form, and celestial, and ethereal body. The soul (saith he) continueth 
either in the terrestrial or the aérial body so long fs éavtqy xodF7Qace. 
 avevex On, Tis yevéosws Unodlaysion’ tots toiyyy xo toy Fuuory, xo THY 
émvduuiay dott Petar, METH TOUTOU TOU OxIuaTOS, TOU mst watos Aéyw* EivaL 
dé to xo usta TOUTO GALoTL widing aUTAS enupsvor, CHuUc Ovearioy nor dre 
tov10 aldiov, 6 puow Aiyosso | “AotgoswWég* THY yug &yxooulay ovouy 
avayun navtws Eye tive “lijgor, oy Siorxst, Egos OVTH TOU xOOMOV* KUL E 
aeiniyytos éot1, nol Set avTyy aed evegysiv, Jet Few adios énuusvoy 10 cope, 
0 cet Cworoujoes’ Owe tate ovy 10 avyosdss Qact cHua avIny as Eze, 
until that, having purged itself, it be carried aloft, and freed from gen- 
eration. And then doth it put off both the irascible and concupiscible 
passions at once, together with this second vehicle, or body, which we 
call spirituous. Wherefore these ancients say that there is another 
heavenly body always conjoined with the soul, and eternal, which they 
call luciform, and star-like: for it being a mundane thing, must of ne- 
ceés.ity have some part of the world as a province allotted to it, which 
it may administer. And since it is always movable and ought always 
to act, it must have a body eternally conjoined with it, which it may al- 
ways enliven. And for these causes do they affirm the soul always to 
have a luciform body.—Which lucid and ethereal body of the soul is a 
thing often mentioned by other writers also; as Proclus, in his com- 
mentary upon the Timeus :! Kel 179 ovPounivys wuyis ejorytot te tor 
ovtoy Oynuc. aiPFéovov, wg av’TOS now’ euGiBaour yory sic Oxnuc nod HUTAY 
gnoe tov Onuioveyoy* nal yay na&ouy wuyiy avayxn 100 Tov Srytar cope 
TwV, KidLOLG Hat ELxLYnTOLG YonODaL ComuoLY, WE nat Ovolay EzovouY TO mLVELY, 
The human soul hath also (saith he) such an etherial vehicle belong- 
ing to it, as Plato himself intimates, when he affirmeth the Demiurgus 
at first to have placed it in a chariot. For of necessity every soul, be- 
fore this mortal body, must have an eternal and easily movable body, 
it being essential to it to move. And elsewhere the same Proclus :* 


1 Page 290. 2 Page 164, 
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“Avo wévortes ovdéy Sedusda TovTY THY MEQLOTaY OoyavaY’ & huiy curngT= 
To xatehovow sig yéveciv, GAL Hous TO Oynux to AvyosOés, MacUG Exor 
Hrausvag tas aicIjosc. Whilst we remain above, we have no need of 
these divided organs, which now we have descending into generation ; 
but the uniform, lucid, or splendid vehicle is sufficient, this having all 
senses united together in it— Which doctrine of the unorganized, lu- 
ciform, and spirituous vehicles, seems to have been derived from Plato, 
he, in his Epinomis, writing thus concerning a good and wise man af- 
ter death ; o» xol duiczueifoucn naifar xoi onovdalor wpa; éarvmeg Pave- 
T@, THY AUTO MOIQay avamAjos, unte pedEsery Fru MOAL@Y tote, xaPameg ViY 
aicdicewy, ules moigac wereLdnpota movoy, nar éx mohhav Eva yeyovota U- 
Saiuova cea Fa.* of whom, whether I be in jest or earnest, I constantly. 
affirm, that when dying he shall yield to fate, he shall no longer have 
this variety of senses, which now we have, but one uniform body, and 
live a happy life-—Moreover, Hierocles' much insisteth upon this, av- 
yosdés oduct, luciform and ethereal body,—o xol wuzijs Lentov oxnuce ob 
zZonopuot xahovor, which also (saith he) the oracles call the thin and sub- 
tle vehicle or chariot of the soul; he meaning, doubtless, by these ora- 
cles, the magical or Chaldaic oracles before mentioned. And amongst 
those now extant under that title, there seems to be a clear acknow- 
ledgement of these two vehicula of the soul, or interior induments 
thereof; the spirituous and the luciform body, the latter of which 
is there enigmatically called éaizedoy, or a plain superficies in these 
words :2> My LHveiua podvyns, undé Badivns to Eninsdov. ‘Take care 
not to defile or contaminate the spirit; nor to make the plain su- 
perficies deep.—F or thus Psellus glosseth upon that oracle: Jvo ysta- 
vos émevOvovar THY Wuyny ob XaAdutor* nov tov wey IIvevuatixoy wvouacar, 
&O TOU aicdytoU eupar9Eerta ati * tov O& Avyosdn, Aentoy xal avai), 
ovneg EnineOov* The Chaldaic philosophers bestow upon the soul two 
interior tunicles or vestments, the one of which they called pneumati- 
cal, or the spirituous body, which is weaved out, as it were, to it, and 
compounded of the gross sensible body (it being the more thin and sub- 
tle part thereof); the other the luciform vestment of the soul, pure and 
pellucid, and this is that which is here called the plain superficies.— 
Which, saith Pletho,? is not so to be understood, as if it had not three 
dimensions (forasmuch as it is a body also), but only to denote the sub- 
tlety and tenuity thereof. Wherefore, when the aforesaid Hierocles* 


Se ero 


1 Comment. in aurea Pythagor. Carmina, p. 214, 215. 
2 Oracul. Zoroastr. sect. 10. vers, 275. p. 394. ed. Clerici. 
3 Comment. in hoc Oraculum. 4 Ubi supra, p. 222. 
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also calls this luciform and ethereal body, 10 Hvsvpotixoy” Oynua ths ho- 
yixis wuyns, the spiritual vehicle of the rational soul—he takes not the 
word zysvuotixoy, in that sense wherein it is used by Philoponus and 
others, as if he intended to confound this ethereal body with that other 
spirituous or airy body, and to make but one of them, but rather styles 
it spiritual, in a higher sense (and which cometh near to that of the 
Scripture), as being a body more suitable and cognate with that high- 
est and divinest part of the soul, mind, or reason, than the other terres- 
trial body is (which upon that account, is called also, by the same Hi- 
erocles,! as well as it is by St. Paul,? o@uc wuzixor, the animal or natu- 
ral body.) So that this spiritual body of Hierocles is not the airy, but 
the ethereal body, and the same with Synesius’s,? Seonso1oy owe, Di- 
vine body.—And that this distinction of two interior vehicles or tunti- 
cles of the soul, besides that outer vestment of the terrestrial body 
(styled in Plato 10 dotgemdec, the crustaceous, or ostraceous body)—is 
not a mere figment of the latter Platonists since Christianity, but a tra- 
dition derived down from antiquity, appeareth plainly from Virgil, in 
his sixth Aineid, where, though not commonly understood, he writeth 
first of the spirituous or airy body, in which unpurged souls receive 
punishment after death, thus: 


Quin et supremo cum Jumina vita reliquit, 

Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corpore excedunt pestes; penitusque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris, 

Ergo exercentur penis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt; aliz# panduntur inanes 
Suspense ad ventos; aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 


And then again of the other pure ethereal and fiery body, after this 
manner : 


Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
fEthereum sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


Now, as it was before observed, that the ancient assertors of the 
soul’s immortality, supposed it to have, besides this terrestrial body, an- 


1 Ubi supra, p. 214. 2% 1 Cor. 15:44. 3 De Insomniis, p. 140. oper. 
Von, II. 29 
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soul after death, but also to hang about it here ‘in this life, as its interi- 
or vest or tunicle (they probably meaning hereby the same with that, 
which is commonly called the animal spirits, diffused from the brain, 
by the nerves, throughout this whole body); in like manner it is cer- 
tain, that many of them supposing the soul, besides those two foremen- 
tioned, to have yet a third luciform, or ethereal body, conceived this in 
like manner to adhere to it even in this mortal life too, as its inmost 
clothing or tunicle; yet, so as that they acknowledged the force there- 
of to be very much weakened and abated, and its splendor altogether 
obscured by the heavy weight and gross steams or vapors of the terres- 
trial body. Thus Suidas, upon the word Avyoe.dys, tells us out of Iso- 
dore, os &ev% wuyn Avyosudés” Oznue, Asycusvov aateosdés te nab aidvOY ” 
zu toUTo wv TO Avyosdés Coua THO OTOxéxAsLoTaL évio“g MEY ELOW TiS HE- 
gudjs* that, according to some philosophers, the soul hath a certain 
luciform vehicle, called also star, or sun-like, and eternal ; which luci- 
form body is now shut up within this terrestrial body (as a light ina 
dark Jantern), it being supposed by some of them to be included within 
the head, ete.—With which agreeth Hierocles :! ° Ey 16 Srnt@ judy oo- 
watt, to Avyosés Fyne, MEOCTRYEOY TO aWiyo auat Cony, xab THY HO- 
poviay wvtov ourvézov* The splendid or luciform body lieth in this mor- 
tal body of ours, continually inspiring it with life, and containing the 
harmony thereof.—The ground of which opinion was, because these 
philosophers generally conceived the human soul to have pre-existed 
before it came into this earthly body, and that either from eternity, or 
else from the first beginning of the world’s creation ; and being never 
without a body, and then in a perfect state, to have had a lucid and 
ethereal body, either coeternal, or coeve with it (though in order of na- ~ 
ture junior to it), as its chariot or vehicle: which being incorruptible, 
did always inseparably adhere to the soul, in its after-lapses and de- 
scents, into an aéreal first, and then a terrestrial body; this being, as 
it were, the vinculum of union betwixt the soul and them. Thus Ple- 
tho? declares their-sense: 4.x O& tovovtov capatos 1H Ojnote TH Ovytes 
trys avtounivyy wuzny svyyiyvecSou, Ohov oo 1 TOV éuBovov Cwtind 
mvevpare Ove ovyyéveroy eminlexomevou UTE AVELMUTOS TLYOS HEL ALTOU GYTOS, 
By this ethereal body is our human soul connected with its mortal body; 
the whole thereof being implicated with the whole vital spirit of the 
embryo, for as much as this itself is a spirit also.— But long before 
Pletho was this doctrine declared and asserted by Galen,? as agreeable 
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both to Plato’s and his own sense; he first premising, that the immedi- 
ate organ or instrument of sight was evyosdés, a luciform and ethereal 
spirit :-—Asdvtwe ovv ggotpuey aiyosidés ey elven TO THY OWE OQYaVOY, HE 
goeés OE 10 Tig axons, aTwoELdss OE TO Tig OOuis, ul TO WEY THS yevTEWS 
vyoor, To Oé tHS ApS yewdes, etc. Wherefore we may reasonably affirm, 
that the organ of sight is a luciform or ethereal body ; as that of hear- 
ing is aérial ; that of smelling vaporous; that of taste moist or watery ; 
and that of touch earthly ; like being perceived by like.—And he ac- 
cordingly thus understanding those known verses of Empedocles, which, 
as Aristotle otherwise interprets them, are nonsense: Kai tott &g jv 0 
Bovdstow Snhovy o “Eunsdoxdns éy ois gyot, Vain us yao yeltar, etc. aioFa- 
youEta YuOQ OYTWS TH LEY yewdECTEQW THY aicIyTNQiwY, THS vEeDOUS PITEWG, 
to 0 avyosWsctéow tis Owews, Hg Avyosdots* And this was that, which 
Empedocles meant to signify, in those famous verses of his; it being 
certain, that by the most earthy of our senses, the touch, we perceive 
the earthy nature of sensibles: and by the most luciform, viz. that of 
sight, the passions of light; by that, which is aéreal, sounds; by that, 
which is moist and sponge-like, tastes; and lastly, by the organ of 
smelling, which is the extremity of those former cavities of the brain, 
as replenished with vapors, odors.—After which he writeth of the es- 
sence or substance of the soul, in this manner: Ei dé xoe mgt wuyiig ov- 
giag axopyvacda: yon, Svoty Putsgoy avayxotoy eintiv, }-tovr sivau TO ol- 
ov Avyosidéc, uot AiPeoades ooo hextéoy aiTHY, sic 0 xaY uy BovdwytaL xot 
axohovdiay ainvovrytar otwixol, 7 avTnY péy KOGMETOY UnaoxELY OvoluY, 
OYNUM TE TO MOWTOY AVTIS sivae TOUTE TO GHuc, Oe OV Meco TY MQdGT HAO 
comata xorvaviay hoeuBover* tovto psy ovy avto Ov ddov Aeutéov rmiv éxte- 
racFar tov éynepahov’ ti O€ 78 MOOS UUTO xOLVEViG TO HOTH TAS OWELG HU— 
TAY mysvuc potoesdés yiyveoFur* And if we should now declare any 
thing concerning the essence or substance of the soul, we must needs 
affirm one or other of these two things; that either itself is this luci- 
form and ethereal body (which the Stoics whether they will or no, by 
consequence will be brought unto,as also Aristotle himself), or else 
that the soul is itself an incorporeal substance, but that this luciform 
ethereal body is its first vehicle, by which, as a middle, it communi- 
cates with the other bodies. Wherefore we must say, that this ethere- 
al lucid body is extended throughout the whole brain ; whence is that 


luciform spirit derived, that is the immediate instrument of sight— 


Now from hence it was, that these philosophers, besides the moral pur- 
gation of the soul, and the intellectual or philosophical, recommended 
very much a mystical or telestic way of purifying this ethereal body in 
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us, by diet and catharms. Thus the forementioned Hierocles:! E10) 
xab1@ Abyoudé judy couate meocepL cama Srytov dv, xaFagstoar Set zai 
tovro,° etc. Since to our lucid or splendid body, this gross mortal body 
is come by way of accession, we ought to purify the former also, and 
free it from sympathy with the latter—And again afterwards: At tis 
hoyixijs xaFagues xa) tov Avyosdovs ozijuatos meounPovrtar, d0s av ad- 
Taig UNOATEQOY “Ui TOUTO yevousVOY wn EUTODWY LoTHTEL MEDS TY GYM MOQEL- 
ay, zal te éij¢* Together with the purgations of the rational soul, the 
purification of the luciform or ethereal vehicle is also to be regarded, 
that this being made light, and elate or wingy, might no way hinder the 
soul’s ascent upward : but he that endeavors to purify the mind only, neg- 
lecting the body, applies not himself to the whole man.—Whereupon he 
concludes : Tv Tedsotixyy évégysvay héyo, Thy tov Avyosots zaPaotixny 


dtveury* I therefore call this the telestic or mystic operation ; which is ° 


conversant about the purgation of the lucid or ethereal vehicle. —And 
whereas philosophy was by Plato and Socrates? defined to be a contin- 
ual exercise of dying (which Pliny* thought to be nothing but an hypo- 
chondriacal or atrabilarian distemper in them, in those words of his, 
which Salmasius, and other critics, can by no means understand, “‘ est 
etiam quidam morbus, per sapientiam mori :” that the dying by wisdom 
or philosophy, is also but a certain kind of bodily disease or over- 
grown melancholy )—though they supposed this principally to consist 
in a moral dying to corporeal lusts and passions: yet was the design 
thereof partly mystical and telestic also, it driving at this further thing, 
that when they should put off this terrestrial body, they might at once 
die also to the spirituous or aéreal; and then their soul have nothing 
left hanging about it, but only the pure ethereal body, its light-winged 
chariot: in Virgil’s language is 


Purumque relingui 
fEthereum sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


Notwithstanding which, the Pythagoreans and Platonists seem not 
to have been all of them of this persuasion, that the same numerical 
ethereal body, which the soul was at first created with, continueth still 
about it, and adhereth to it inseparably to all eternity, during its de- 
scents into other grosser bodies; but rather to have supposed, that ac- 
cording to the moral disposition of the soul, it always finds or makes a 
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cognate and suitable body correspondently pure or impure; and con- 
sequently, that by moral virtue and philosophy, it might again recover 
that celestial body, which was lost by its fall and descent hither. This 
seemeth to have been Porphyrius’s ! sense, in these words of his: “Qs 
Gy duetéFy H Wuzn, evotonss cHwe TuSer not ToIs oixsiorg Oiwgraonsvov* JLo xad- 
aowtsgoy péy Sioxsiern oUugutoy TO éyyUg Tov KvAoV Gaua, OnEQ got) TO 
atdéorov’ However the soul be in itself affected, so does it always find 
a body suitable and agreeable to its present disposition ; and therefore 
to the purged souls does naturally accrue a body, that comes next to 
immateriality; that is, an ethereal one.—And probably Plato? was of 
the same mind, when he affirmed the soul to be always in a body, but 
sometimes of one kind, and sometimes of another. 

Now from what hath been declared, it appeareth already, that the 
most ancient assertors of the incerporeity and immortality of the human 
soul supposed it, notwithstanding, to be always conjoined with a_ body. 
Thus Hierocles? plainly : “H doyixn otoia cuugrés tyovoe ou, ot 
mao tov Snucovgyou sig tO sivar MAaQHATEY, WE UTE TO THE ElvEL HUTIY, 
pits dvsv oauotos’ add avtijy wév aowuatoy, unonsgatoictur O8 stg 
o@uc to dhoy wvris eidog. The rational nature having always a cog- 
nate body, so proceeded from the Demiurgus, as that neither itself is 
body, nor yet can it be without body; but though itself be incor- 
poreal, yet its whole form, notwithstanding, is terminated in a body. 
Accordingly whereunto, the definition, which he gives of a man, is this,* 
wry? hoy) pete cyupros &Fovaétov cauctos, a rational soul, together 
with a cognate immortal body.—He concluding there afterwards, that 
this enlivened terrestrial body, or mortal man, is nothing but sdwioy» 
avFounov, >the image of the true man,—or an accession thereunto, 
which fis therefore separable from the same. Neither doth he affirm 
this only of human souls, but also of all other rational beings whatsoev- 
er, below the supreme Deity, and above men, that they always natural- 
ly actuate a body. Wherefore a demon or angel (which words are used 
as synonymous by Hierocles) is also defined by him after the same 
manner, wuy7j hoyixyn usta Moitevov oojatos, a rational soul together 
with a lucid body.—And accordingly Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus ® 
affirmeth, zevto. duiuova tay justéowy xoeittova wuyar, nol vorouy Eye 
wuyiy, xo Oynuce aiFéovov* that every demon, superior to human souls, 
hath both an intellectual soul and an ethereal vehicle, the entireness 
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thereof being made up or compounded of these two things.—So that 
there is hardly any other difference left betwixt demons or angels, and 
men, according to these philosophers, but only this, that the former are 
lapsable into aéreal bodies only, and no further; but the latter into 
terrestrial also.! Now Hierocles positively affirmeth ” this to have been 
the true cabala, and genuine doctrine of the ancient Pythagoreans, en- 
tertained afterwards by Plato; Kat totto tay Huvdayogsiwv jv doywa, 0 
dy [hdtv votsgor éépyrver, ansincous Eyugitm Suvcuse Unontégou Cevyous 
Te nad HVLOZOU, Macay Feiav te nab ayFounivny wuyyjy. And this was the 
doctrine of the Pythagoreans, which Plato afterwards declared; he re- 
sembling every, both human and Divine soul (that is, im our modern 
language, every created rational being) toa winged chariot, and a dri- 
ver or charioteer, both together :—meaning by the chariot, an enliven- 
ed body ;—and by the charioteer, the incorporeal soul itself acting it. 

And now have we given a full account, in what manner the an- 
cient assertors of incorporeal substance, as unextended, answered that 
objection against the illocality and immobility of particular finite spir- 
its, demons, or angels, and human souls; that these being all naturally 
incorporate, however in themselves and directly immovable, yet were 
capable of being in sense moved, by accident, together with those 
bodies, respectively, which they are vitally united to. But as for that 
pretence, that these finite spirits, or substances incorporeal, being un- 
extended, and so having in themselves no relation to any place, might 
therefore actuate and inform the whole corporeal world at once, and 
take cognizance of all things therein; their reply hereunto was, that 
these being essentially but parts of the universe, and therefore not com- 
prehensive of the whole, finite or particular, and not universal beings 
(as the three hypostases of the Platonic trinity are), the sphere of their 
activity could not possibly extend any further, than to the quickening 
and enlivening of some certain parts of matter and the world, allotted 
to them, and thereby of becoming particular animals; it being pecu- 
liar to the Deity, or that incorporeal substance, which is infinite, to 
quicken and actuate all things. 


But it would be no impertinent digression here, (as to the main 
scope of our present undertaking) should we briefly compare the fore- 
mentioned doctrine and cabala of the ancient Incorporealists (the Py- 
thagoreans and Platonists) with that of Christianity : and consider the 
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agreement, or disagreement, that is betwixt them. First, therefore, 


here is a plain agreement of these best and most religious philosophers 


with Christianity in this: That the most consummate happiness, and 
highest perfection, that human nature is capable of, consisteth not in a 
separate state of souls, stripped naked from all body, and having no 
manner of converse with matter, as some high-flown persons in all ages 
have heen apt to conceit. For such amongst the philosophers (and 
Platonists too) was Plotinus; the unevenness and unsafeness of whose 
temper may sufficiently appear from hence, that as he conceived hu- 
man souls might possibly ascend to so high a pitch, as quite to shake 
off commerce with all body; so did he on the other hand again ima- 
gine, that they might also descend and sink down so low, as to animate 
not only the bodies of brutes, but even of trees and plants too: two in- 
consistent paradoxes; the latter whereof is a most prodigious extrava- 
gancy, which yet Empedocles, though otherwise a great wit, seems to 
have been guilty of also, from those verses of his in Athenzus ;! 


"Hn yuo mot éyw yEvouny xovEN TE ZOOS TE, 
Ovimvos T, Oiwves TE nad Biv GAL EAomMOG ix FIs. 


And amongst the Jews, the famous Maimonides was also of this persua- 
sion, it being a known aphorism of his, in his great work, #94 738 NO 
nbw>w 475 98: That in the world to come, or state of consummate 
happiness, there shall be nothing at all of body, but pure incorporeity. 
—Upon which account, being accused as a denier of the resurrection, 
(an article as well of the Jewish as of the Christian faith) he wrote that 
book entitled Iggereth Teman, purposely to purge himself, and to re- 
concile those two assertions together, which he doth after such a man- 
ner, as that there should be indeed a resurrection, at the first coming of 
the Jewish Messias, of some certain persons, to live here awhile upon 
the earth, eat and drink, marry and be given in marriage, and then die 
again ; after which, in the world to come, they should forever continue 
pure souls, ununited to any body. In which it may be well suspected, 
that the design Maimonides drove at, was against Christianity ; which, 
notwithstanding, as to this particular, hath the concurrent suffrages of 
the best philosophers, that the most genuine and perfect state of the 
human soul, which in its own nature is immortal, is to continue for ev- 
er, not without, but with a body; and yet our high-flown enthusiasts 
generally (however calling themselves Christians), are such great spirit- 
ualists, and so much for the inward resurrection, (which we deny not 
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to be a Scripture notion also ; as in that of St. Paul,’ “If ye be risen 
with Christ,” etc. And again, *‘If by any means I might attain to 
the resurrection of the dead,’”’) as that they quite allegorize away, to- 
gether with other parts of Christianity the outward resurrection of the 
body ; and, indeed, will scarcely acknowledge any future immortality, 
or life to come, after death, their spirituality thus ending in Saddu- 
cism and infidelity, if not at length in downright Atheism and sen- 
suality. 

But besides this, there is yet a further correspondence of Christian- 
ity with the forementioned philosophic cabala, in that the former also 
supposes the highest perfection of our human souls, not to consist in 
being eternally conjoined with such gross bodies as these we now have, 
unchanged and unaltered: for as the Pythagoreans and Platonists 
have always complained of these terrestrial bodies, as prisons, or living 
sepulchres of the soul; so does Christianity seem to run much upon 
the same strain, in these Scripture expressions: °“‘In this we groan 
earnestly, desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven :” and again, 4“ We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened, not that we would be unclothed (that is, stripped quite naked 
of all body), but so clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up 
of life:” and, lastly, *“‘ Ourselves, also, which have the first fruits of 
the Spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption (sonship or 
inheritance), namely, the redemption of our bodies ;” that is, the free- 
dom of them from all those evils and maladies of theirs, which we here 
lie oppressed under. Wherefore we cannot think, that the same heavy 
load and luggage, which the souls of good men, being here burdened 
with, do so much groan to be delivered from, shall, at the general re- 
surrection, be laid upon them again, and bound fast to them, to all 
eternity: for, of such a resurrection as this, Plotinus (though perhaps 
mistaking it for the true Christian resurrection), might have some cause 
to affirm, that it would be but avactacig sig &AAoy Unvoy, a resurrection 
to another sleep ;—the soul seeming not to be thoroughly awake here, 
but, as it were, soporated with the dull steams and opiatic vapors of 
this gross body. For thus the author of the Book of Wisdom, %‘ The 
corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind, that museth upon many things.” But the 
same will further appear from that account, which the Scripture itself 
giveth us of the resurrection: and first, in general, when St. Paul, an- 
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swering that query of the philosophic infidel, ‘‘ How are the dead raised, 
or with what body do they come?’ replieth in this manner, ‘‘ Thou fool 
(that is, thou who thinkest to puzzle or baffle the Christian article of 
the resurrection, which thou understandest not,) that which thou sowest 
is not quickened (to the production of any thing), except it first die to 
what it was.” And “thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain,” as of wheat, or of barley, or the like ; but God (in the ordinary 
course of nature), giveth it a body, as it hath pleased him (that is, a 
stalk, and an ear, having many grains with husks in it, and therefore 
neither in quantity nor quality the same with that, which was sowed un- 
der ground), nor does he give to all seeds one and the same kind of 
body neither, but to every seed its own correspondent body; as to 
wheat one kind of ear, and to barley another. Asif he should have 
said: Know that this present body of ours is to be looked upon but as 
a kind of seed of the resurrection-body, which therefore is accordingly 
in some sense the same, and in some sense not the same with it. Be- 
sides which general account, the particular oppositions, which the 
Scripture makes betwixt the present and future body, seem very agree- 
able to those of the philosophic cabala: for, first, the present body is 
said! to be sowed “in corruption,” but the future “raised in incorrup- 
tion.” For the children of the resurrection cannot die any more.? 
And then “ mortality shall be swallowed up of life.” Wherefore the 
Christian resurrection body, as well as that of the philosophic cabala, is 
oho eFovatoy, and atdvor too, (2 Cor. 5: 1.) an immortal and eternal body. 
Again, the body sowed is said‘ to be a dishonorable, ignominious, and in- 
glorious body ; and therefore called also by St. Paul,° 10 cue tH¢ tame 
yooews nur, the body of our humility, or humiliation ;—a body agreeable 
to the lapsed state of the soul, but the body, which shall be raised, shall 
be a glorious body ; and otupoggor tH coats tis O0Ens wvTOd, “ conform- 
able to that glorious body of Christ ;’ who, when but externally trans- 
figured, his face “‘ did shine as the sun,” and his “raiment was white 
as the light.” ‘The glory of a body consisteth only in the comeliness of 
its proportion, and the splendor thereof: thus is there ®‘ one glory of 
the sun, another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars ;” 
that is, a different splendor of them. Wherefore the future body of the 
righteous, according to the Scripture also, as well as the philosophic 
cabala, will be cue qartevor, and cape atyosdés, and saya voteosdée, 
a glorious, splendid, luciform and star-like body :—(Wisdom 3: 7.) é» 
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xa éntoxonijs avtay éxouwovar, “‘ The righteous, in the time of their 
visitation, shall shine forth.”—(Dan. 12: 2,3.) “ They that be wise, 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” And (Matt. 13: 43.) 
“Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father.’ And therefore probably this future glorious resurrec- 
tion body is that “* inheritance of the saints in light,” which the Scrip- 
ture speaks of, Col. 1: 12. Moreover, there is another difference be- 
twixt this present and that future body of the righteous, wherein St. 
Paul]! and Hierocles? do well agree; the first being called by both of 
them cajuc wuyixor, “an animal body”—the second caua mysuwatixor, 
“a spiritual body.”’—Which latter expression, in Scripture, not only 
denotes the subtilty and tenuity thereof; but also as this present body 
is called an “animal body,” because it is suitable and agreeable tothat 
animal life, which men have common with brutes, so is that future 
called spiritual, as bearing a fit proportion and correspondency to souls 
renewed in the spirit of their mind, or in whom the Divine spirit dwell- 
eth and acteth, exercising its dominion. 3‘ There is an animal body, 
and there is a spiritual body.” And, “the first Adam was made a liv- 
ing soul, the last Adam a quickening spirit.” And thus are wuy:xoi, in 
the Scripture, taken for of avetuc uy %yovtes, “ they who have not the 
Spirit.” —And 4yuzinog &rvPouwmog ov déyetas ta tod avevuatos TOD DeoV, 
“the animal man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” 
Which Spirit is also said, in Scripture, to be the earnest of that our fu- 
ture inheritance, (Eph. 1:14.) and the earnest of this spiritual and 
heavenly body, (2 Cor. 5: 5.) It is also said to be that, by which (effi- 
ciently) these mortal bodies shall be quickened. (Rom. 8: 11.) “Ifthe 
Spirit of him, that raised up Jesus from the dead, dwell in you; he, 
that raised up Christ from the dead, shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit, that dwelleth in you.” Neither doth Hierocles 
fall much short of this Scripture notion of a spiritual body when he de- 
scribes it to be that °o 17 voegg@ televctyTs THs wuyns Guvantetet, which is 
agreeable to the intellectual perfection of the soul.— This spiritual body 
is that, which the ancient Hebrews called ~w:n %52> eagle’s wings— 
we reading thus in the Gemara of the Sanhedrin, (c. 11. fol. 92. col. 2.) 
pps Dhywn mx JAA wand napn aWasw Ow jNIW IDNNM ON 
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Dart 4p by Pow! DHID JAd Mw MPN Pow Jo ma. If you 
ask, What shall become of the righteous, when God shall renew the 
world ? the answer is, God shall make them wings like eagles, where- 
by they shall fly upon the face of the waters.—Again, as this present 
body is called, in Scripture, an earthly body, so is the future body of 
the righteous styled by St. Paul, as well as the Pythagoreans, a heaven- 
ly body, and they, who shall then. be possessors thereof, éxovgarior tey- 
Fownor, heavenly men—(1 Cor. xv.) ‘‘ As is the heavenly, such are 
they that are heavenly.” Besides which, as philosophers supposed both 
demons (or angels), and men, to have one and the same cau avyosdés, 
ovgerioy, and aidéguoy, or a like lucid, heavenly, and ethereal body ; so 
from that of our Saviour, when he affirmeth, that they, who !“ shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead, will neither marry, nor be given in marriage; nor can die any 
more ; for they are toayyeho., equal to the angels.”—From hence, I 
say, we may venture to call this resurrection body of the just also an 
angelical or isangelical body; and the rather because the ancient He- 
brews (as we learn from Nachmonides, in Shaar Haggemul), styled it 
"miaNbam wS3n mwd> the angelical clothing of the soul ;—and Ter- 
tullian himself, “‘ angelificatam carnem,”’ angelified flesh.2—But, lastly, 
St. Paul is not only positive in his docrine here, but also negative ;3 
“Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” Which 
place being undoubtedly not to be allegorized, it may be from thence 
inferred, that the happy resurrection body shall not be this foul and 
gross body of ours only varnished and gilded over on the outside of it, 
it remaining still nasty, sluttish and ruinous within, and having all the 
same seeds of corruption and mortality in its nature, which it had be- 
fore, though by perpetual miracle kept off, it being as it were by vio- 
lence defended from being seized upon and devoured by the jaws of 
death ; but that it shall be so inwardly changed in its nature, as that 
the possessors thereof cannot die any more. But all this which hath 
been said of the resurrection body, is not so to be understood, as if it 
belonged universally to all, that shall be raised up at the last day, or 
made to appear upon the earth in their own persons, at that great and 
general assizes: that they shall have all alike (wicked as well as good) 
such glorious, spiritual and celestia] bodies: but it is only a description 








1 Luke 20: 36. 
2 Thus St. Austin, Corpora angelica; and Qualia sunt angelorum. 
3 1 Cor. 15: 50. 
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of the avactacis ths Swijs, the resurrection of life ;—which is emphati- 
cally called also by our Saviour Christ,! evaoraoi 7 é Tar vexoor, the 
resurrection from the dead,—or to a happy immortality ; as they, who 
shall be thought worthy thereof, are likewise styled by him viol avaota- 
gewe, the children of the resurrection. —Of which resurrection only it is 
that St. Paul treateth in that fifteenth chapter of his to the Corinthians. 
And we say, that this Christian resurrection of life is the vesting and 
settling of the souls of good men in their glorious, spiritual, heavenly 
and immortal bodies. ‘The complete happiness of a man, and all the 
good that can be desired by him, was by the heathen poet thus sammed 
up: ‘‘ Ut sit mens sana in corpore sano,’ That there be a sound mind 
in a sound body :—and the Christian happiness seems to be all com- 
prised in these two things; first, in being inwardly regenerated and 
renewed in the spirit of their mind, cleansed from all pollution of 
flesh and spirit, and made partakers of the Divine life and nature; and 
then, secondly, in being outwardly clothed with glorious, spiritual, ce- 
lestial and incorruptible bodies. The Scripture plainly declareth, that 
our souls are not at home here, in this terrestrial body, and these earth- 
ly mansions, but that they are strangers and pilgrims therein; which 
the patriarchs also confessing, plainly declared, that they sought a 
country, not that which they came out from, but a heavenly one. From 
which passages of Scripture some indeed would infer, that souls being 
at first created by God pure, pre-existed, before this their terrene nativ- 
ity, in celestial bodies; but afterwards straggled and wandered down 
hither, as Philo for one,? aodiumoica piv yag i wuz TOY otguMOY TOnOY, 
xadtamneg sic Svnv ywoouy 7AF=et0 cGua* Our soul (saith he), having left its 
heavenly mansion, came down into this earthly body, asa strange place. 
—But thus much is certain, that our human souls were at first intend- 
ed and designed by God Almighty, the maker of them, for other bodies 
and other regions, as their proper home and country, and their eternal 
resting place : however, to us, that “ be not first, which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” Now, 
though some, from that of St. Paul,? where he calls this happy resurrec- 
tion body, oizytjgvoy judy to &£ otgavot, that house of ours, that is from 
heaven—or which cometh out of heaven—would infer, that therefore it 
will not be taken out of graves and charnel houses; they conceiving, 





1 Luke 20: 25. 
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also, that the imdividuation and sameness of men’s persons does not 
necessarily depend on the numerical identity of all the parts of matter, 
because we never continue thus the same, our bodies always flowing 
like a river, and passing away by insensible transpiration ; and, it is 
certain, that we have not all the same numerical matter, and neither 
more nor less, both in infancy and in old age, though we be for all that 
the self-same persons: yet, nevertheless, according to the best philoso- 
phy, which acknowledges no essential or specifical difference of matter, 
the foulest and grossest body that is, merely by motion may not only be 
crystalized, but also brought into the purity and tenuity of the finest 
ether. And, undoubtedly, that same numerical body of our Saviour 
Christ, which Jay in the sepulchre, was after his resurrection thus trans- 
formed into a spiritual and heavenly body ; the subtilty and tenuity 
whereof appeared from his entering in when the doors were shut, and 
his vanishing out of sight ; however its glory were for the time suspend- 
ed, partly for the better convincing his disciples of the truth of his 
resurrection, and partly because they were not then able to bear the 
splendor of it. We conclude, therefore, that the Christian mystery, of 
the resurrection of life, consisteth not in the soul’s being reunited to 
these vile rags of mortality, these gross bodies of ours, (such as now 
they are ;) but in having them changed into the likeness of Christ’s 
glorious body, and in this mortal’s putting on immortality. 

Hitherto have we seen the agreement, that is betwixt Christianity 
and the old philosophic cabala, concerning the soul, in these two things: 
First, that the highest happiness and perfection of the human soul con- 
sisteth not in a state of separation from all body ; and, secondly, that it 
does not consist neither in an eternal union with such gross terrestrial 
bodies, as these unchanged; the soul beingnot at home, but a stranger 
and pilgrim in them, and oppressed with the load of them: but that at 
last, the souls of good men shall arrive at glorious, spiritual, heavenly 
and immortal bodies. But now, as to that point, whether human souls 
be always united to some body or other, and consequently when by 
death they put off this gross terrestrial body, they are not thereby quite 
divested, and stripped naked of all body, but have a certain sub- 
tile and spirituous body, still adhering to them, and accompanying 
them? or else, whether all souls, that have departed out of this life, 
from the very beginning of the world, have ever since continued ina 
state of separation from al! body, and shall so continue forwards till the 
day of judgment or general resurrection ? we must confess, that this is 
a thing not so explicitly determined, or expressly decided in Christianity, 
either way. Nevertheless, it is first of all certain from Scripture, that 
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- souls departed out of these terrestrial bodies are therefore neither dead 
nor asleep,! till the last tramp and general resurrection, but still alive 
and awake; our Saviour Christ affirming, that they all live unto God; 
the meaning whereof seems to be this, that they, who are said to be 
dead, are dead only unto men here upon earth; but neither dead unto 
themselves, nor yet unto God, their life being not extinct, but only dis- 
appearing to us, and withdrawn from our sight; forasmuch as they 
are gone off this stage, which we still continue to act upon. And thus 
it is said also of our Saviour Christ himself, and that after his resurrec- 
tion too, that “ he liveth unto God.” (Rom. 6: 10.) From whence it 
is evident, that they, who are said to live to God, are not therefore sup- 
posed to be less alive, than they were, when they lived unto men. Now 
it seemeth to be a privilege or prerogative proper to the Deity only, to 
live and act alone, without vital union or conjunction with any body. 
2 Querendum (saith Origen), si possibile est, penitus incorporeas re- 
manere rationabiles creaturas, cum ad summum sanctitatis ac beatitu- 
dinis venerent? An necesse est eas semper conjunctas esse corpori 
bus?” It is worth our inquiry, whether it be possible for rational crea- 
tures to remain perfectly incorporeal, and separate from all body, when 
they are arrived to the highest degree of holiness and happiness? or 
whether they be always of necessity conjoined with some bodies ;—and 
afterward he plainly affirmeth it to be impossible: “‘ Vivere preter cor- 
pus ullam aliam naturam, preter Patrem, et Filium, et Spiritum Sanc- 
tum:” For any other nature, besides the Father, and the Son, and 
Holy Ghost, to live quite without a body.—Indeed, if this were most na- 
tural to the human soul, and most perfective of it, to continue separate 
from all body, then doubtless (as Origen implied) should the souls of 
good men, rather after the day of judgment, continue in such a state of 
separation to all eternity. But, on the contrary, if it be natural to 
souls to enliven and inform some body or other, (though not always a 
terrestrial one) as our inward sense inclines us to think, then can it 
not seem so probable, that they should, by a kind of violence, be kept 
so long in an unnatural or preternatural state of nakedness and separa- 
tion from all body, some of them even from Adam till the day of judg- 
ment. 

Again, the Scripture also intimates, that souls departed out of this 
life have a knowledge of one another, and are also capable of the pun- 
ishment of sense or pain: “ Fear him (saith our Saviour) who, after he 
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hath killed, hath power to cast into hell.” (Luke xii.) And the soul of 
the rich man is said to be immediately after death in torments, before 
the day of judgment; as likewise to have known Abraham and Laza- 
rus. And it seems neither agreeable to our common notions, nor yet to 
piety, to conclude, that the souls of wicked men, departing out of this 
life, from the beginning of the world in their several ages, till the day 
of judgment, have all of them no manner of punishment inflicted on 
them, save only that of remorse of conscience and future expectation. 
Now it is not conceivable, how souls after death should know and be 
knowable, and converse with one another, and have any punishment of 
sense or pain inflicted on them, were they not vitally united to some 
bodies. And thusdid Tertullian! reason long ago: ‘‘ Dolet apud infe- 
ros anima cujusdam, et punitur in flamma, et cruciatur in lingua, et de 
digito anime feelicioris implorat solatium roris. Imaginem existimas, 
exitum illam pauperis letantis, et divitis merentis. Et quid illic Laz- 
ari nomen, si non in veritate res est? Sed etsi imago credenda est, tes- 
timonium erit veritatis. Si enim non habet anima corpus, non caperet 
imaginem corporis. Nec mentiretur de corporalibus membris scriptura, 
sinon erant. Quid est autem illud, quod ad inferna transfertur, post 
divortium corporis? quod detinetur, et in diem judicii reservatur? Ad 
quod et Christus moriendo descendit? puto ad animas patriarcharum ? 
Incorporalitas anime ab omni genere custodie libera est; immunis a 
pena et a fovela. Per quod enim punitur aut fovetur, hoc erit corpus. 
Igitur si quid tormenti sive solatii anima precepit in carcere, vel diver- 
sorio inferum, in igni vel in sinu Abrahe, probata erit corporalitas ani- 
mz. Corporalitas enim nihil patitur, non habens per quod pati possit : 
aut si habet, hoc erit corpus. In quantum enim omne corporale passi- 
bile est; in tantum quod passibile est, corporale est.” We read in 
Scripture of a seul tormented in hell, punished with flames, and de- 
sirous of a drop of water to cool his tongue. You will say, perhaps, 
that this is parabolical and fictitious. What then does the name of 
Lazarus signify there, if it were no real thing? But if it be a parable 
never so much, yet must it, notwithstanding, as to the main, speak 
agreeably to truth. For if the soul (after death) have no body at all, 
then can it not have any corporeal image, shape, or figure. Nor can it 
be thought that the Scripture would lie concerning corporeal members, 
if there were none. But what is that, which, after its separation from 
this body, is carried down into hell, and there detained prisoner, and 
reserved till the day of judgment? And what is that, which Christ dy- 
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ing descended down unto? I suppose to: the souls of the patriarchs. 
But incorporality is free from all custody or imprisonment, as also de- 
void of pain and pleasure. Wherefore, if souls be sensible of pain af- 
ter death, and tormented with fire, then must they needs have some 
corporeity ; for incorporality suffers nothing. And as every corporeal 
thing is passive or patible, so again whatsoever is passive is corporeal. 
1Tertullian would also confirm this from a vision or revelation of a cer- 
tain sister-prophet, (miracles and prophecy being said by him not to 
be then altogether extinct,) “Inter cetera ostensa est mihi anima cor- 
poraliter, et spiritus videbatur, tenera et lucida, et aérii coloris, et for- 
mz per omnia humane.” There was (said she) amongst other things, 
a soul corporeally exhibited to my view, and it was tender and lucid, 
and of aéreal color, and every way of human form.—Agreeably to 
which, Tertullian himself addeth ; “‘ Effigiem non aliam anime huma- 
ne deputandam preter humanam, et quidem ejus corporis, quod una- 
queque circumtulit.” There is no other shape to be assigned to hu- 
man soul but human; and, indeed, that of the body, which is before 
carried about.—It is true, indeed, that Tertullian here drives the busi- 
ness so far, as to make the soul itself to be corporeal, figurate, and 
colorate, and after death to have the very same shape, which its respec- 
tive body had before in this life; he being one of those, who were not 
able to conceive of any thing incorporeal, and therefore, being a re- 
ligionist, concluded God himself to be a certain body also. But the 
reasons, which he here insisteth on, will indeed extend no further than 
to prove, that the soul hath after death some body vitally united to it, 
by means whereof it is both capable of converse, and sensible of pain, 
forasmuch as body alone can have no sense of any thing. 

And this is that, which Ireneus from the same Scripture gathereth ; 
not that the soul is a body, but that it hath a body, after death, con- 
joined with it, and that of the same form and figure with that body 
which it had before here in this life: 2‘ Plenissime autem Dominus 
docuit, non solum perseverare, non de corpore in corpus transgredien- 
tes animas, sed et characterem corporis, in quo etiam adaptantur custo- 
dire eundem ; et meminisse eas operum, que egerunt hic, et a quibus 
cessaverunt ; in enarratione, que scribitur de Divite et de Lazaro, qui 
refrigerabatur in sinu Abraha; in qua ait Divitem cognoscere Lazarum 
post mortem; et manere in suo ordine unumquemque ipsorum.” Our 
Lord hath most plainly taught us, that souls do not only continue after 
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death, without passing out of one body into another ; but also, that they 
keep the character of body, wherein they are then also adapted, the 
~ same, which they had before; as likewise, that they remember the ac- 
tions and omissions of their life past; in that enarration, which is writ- 
ten concerning the rich man and Lazarus, who was refreshed in Abra- 
ham’s bosom; wherein he affirmeth the rich man to have known both 
Lazarus and Abraham after death, as also each of them to remain in 
their own order.—And thus again in the following chapter: ‘‘Per 
hec manifestissime declaratum est et perseverare animas; et non de 
corpore in corpus exire; et habere hominis figuram; (ut etiam cog- 
noscantur) et meminisse eorum, que hic sint; et dignam habitationem 
unamquamque gentem percipere, etiam ante judicium.” By these things 
it is most manifestly declared, that souls do both persevere after death, 
and that they do not transmigrate out of one body into another, and that 
they have a human figure or shape (whereby they may be known) ; as 
also they remember the things here upon the earth, and their own 
actions ; and, lastly, that each kind of good and bad have their distinct 
and suitable habitations assigned them, even before the judgment.— 
Now, that Irenzus did not here mean, that souls are themselves bodily 
substances, and consequently have a certain character, form, and figure 
of their own, but only that they have certain bodies conjoined with 
them, which are figurate, is first of all evident from the words them- 
selves: “‘characterem corporis, in quo etiam adaptantur, custodire 
eundem ;” the natural sense whereof is this, that they keep the charac- 
ter of body (wherein they are then also adapted after death) the same 
with that, which these bodies before had in this life.—And it is further 
manifest from hence, because he elsewhere plainly declareth souls 
themselves to be incorporeal; as in his fifth book and seventh chap- 
ter,? ‘“‘ Flatus autem vite incorporalis est,’ but the breath of life is in- 
corporeal.— eG % 

Furthermore, Origen was not only of the same persuasion, that souls 
after death had certain subtile bodies united to them, and that those 
bodies of theirs had the same sido¢g yogaxtygifory, characterising form— 
which these their terrestrial bodies before had ; but also thinks,.that 
this, together with the soul’s immortality, may be sufficiently proved 
from the frequent apparitions or ghosts of departed souls ; in way of op- 
position to Celsus, endeavoring to invalidate the Scripture testimonies 
concerning the apparitions of our Saviour Christ, and imputing them 
either to magical imposture, or fanatic frenzy, or the disciples mis- 
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taking their own dreams and fancies for visions and sensations, after 
the Epicurean way,! toiro dé oddéy jttoy xetuoxevactixdy éotwy avayxai- 
ov doyuatos, ws Kou 1 wuyn Lpéeotnxe TOY anoFaroytwY* xai ov paTnY 
MENLOTELKE TLEQL TIS AP avUTLAs HUTS, O TOUTO 10 Ooyum avednpas’ wg xob 
Tho éy tH regi tis wuzijs Aéyer, oxv080n Portacnute meQt pynutiae tusk 
yeyoveves tav 70n t89+7x0THy* Though this might seem to have been 
smartly opposed by Celsus, yet are those very apparitions of ghosts, not- 
withstanding, a sufficient argument or proof of a certain necessary 
opinion, that souls do subsist after death. Neither did Plato vainly 
conclude the immortality and permanency of the soul, besides other 
things, from those shadow-like phantasms of the dead, that have ap- 
peared to many about graves and monuments.— Whereupon he giveth 
this further account of these apparitions ; 1& wév ovy yuvdperce megh pugs 
TEPVYXOTOY POVTUTMATH HILO TLVOS UOnEMEVOU YivEsTOL, TOU xATH THY UPECTH- 
xviay év TH xuhovuerm Avyosost Swuats puynv. For these apparitions of 
the dead are not mere groundless imaginations, but they proceed from 
souls themselves, really remaining and surviving after death, and sub- 
sisting in that, which is called a luciform body.—Where, notwithstand- _ 
ing Origen takes this “Avyosdé Sauce, or luciform body, in a larger 
sense than the Greek philosophers were wont to do; namely, so as to 
comprehend under it that airy or vaporous body also, which belongeth 
to unpurged souls, who do therein most frequently appear after death ; 
whereas it is thought proper to the purged souls to be clothed with the 
luciform body only. Besides which, the same Origen tells us, that the 
thing, which St. Thomas the apostle disbelieved, was not our Saviour’s 
appearing after death, as if he had thought it impossible for ghosts or 
souls departed, visibly to appear, but only his rising and appearance in 
that same solid body, which had been before crucified, and was laid in 
the sepulchre; cuyzatetidsro uév yug éxivog th pacxoton avtoy Engaxévas, 
tie obx GOUPETOY BYTOS, TOU TY Wuyny TOU teFyyxdt0g OPI Hvar’ ovxéte O 
évourtey siren TO év THMaTL avTOY avtitinM éynyégduc* Thomas also, as 
well as the other apostles, assented to the woman affirming, that she 
had seen Jesus; as not thinking it at all impossible for the soul of a 
dead man to be seen: but he did not believe him to have risen and ap- 
peared in that self-same solid body, which before he lived in; for which 
cause he said, not only, unless I see him; but added also, ‘ And un- 
less I shall put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into his side, I will not believe.’—Where again Origen subjoins, Tev- 
ra 8° éléysto tno tov Oaue, xpivovtog om Jivatar OpFuluois ataPjtoiIg 
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These things were said by Thomas, not as doubting at all, but that the 
body of a soul departed (to wit, condensed) might be seen with the 
eyes of sense, every way resembling that form which. it had before in 
this life, both in respect of bigness, figure, color, and voice ; and often- 
times also in the same customary garments.—Wherefore, according to 
Origen, the Jews were at that time generally possessed with this opin- 
ion, that souls after death had certain bodies united to them, wherein 
they might visibly appear; neither is that of any great moment to the 
contrary, which a learned critic objecteth, that Josephus, writing of 
their opinions, maketh no mention hereof; he omitting, besides this, 
other considerable dogmata of theirs also, as that of the resurrection. 
However this at least is certain from hence, that Origen himself took it 
for granted, that human souls departed were not altogether naked or 
unclothed, but clothed with a certain subtile body, wherein they could 
also visibly appear, and that in their pristine form. 

Moreover, it might be here observed also, that when upon our Sa- 
viour’s first apparition to his disciples, it is said, that they were affright- 
ed, as supposing that they had seen a spirit; our Saviour does not tell 
them, that a spirit or ghost had no body at all, wherein it could visibly 
appear ; but (as rather taking that for granted),! that a spirit had no 
flesh and bones (no c®ue artitunoy), no such solid body as they might 
find him to have; bidding them therefore handle him, to remove that 
scruple of theirs. Asif he should have said, Though spirits or ghosts, 
and souls departed, have bodies (or vehicles), which may by them be 
so far condensed, as sometimes to make a visible appearance to the 
eyes of men ; yet have they not any such solid bodies as those of flesh 
and bone ; and therefore by feeling and handling may you satisfy your- 
selves, that I am not a mere spirit, ghost, or soul, appearing, as others 
have frequently done, without a miracle; but that I appear in that very 
same solid body, wherein I was crucified by the Jews, by miraculous 
Divine power, raised out of the sepulchre, and now to be found no more 
there. Agreeable to which of our Saviour Christ is that of Apollonius 
in Philostratus ;2 Aofov wor, ep, xev psy Otagriya os, cidwhoy siuc’ si O8 
Unousivayur autousvos, Mes xo Civ té us, xol wy omMoBeBlyxsvae to oder. 
Touch me and handle me, and if you find me to avoid the touch, then 
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may you conclude me to be a spirit or ghost (that is, a soul departed) ; 
but if I firmly resist the same, then believe me really to live, and not 
yet to have cast off the body.—And, indeed, though spirits or ghosts 
had certain subtile bodies, which they could so far condense, as to 
make them sometimes visible to men; yet is it reasonable enough to 
think, that they could not constipate or fix them into such a firmness, 
grossness, and solidity, as that of flesh and bone is, to continue therein ; 
or at least, not without such difficulty and pain, as would hinder them 
from attempting the same. Notwithstanding which, it is not denied, 
but that they may possibly sometimes make use of other solid bodies, 
moving and acting them, as in that famous story of Phlegon’s,! where 
the body vanished not, as other ghosts use to do, but was left a dead 
carcass behind. Now, as for our Saviour Christ’s body, after his 
resurrection, and before his ascension ; which notwithstanding its so- 
lidity in handling, yet sometimes vanished also out of his disciples’ sight: 
this probably, as Origen conceived, was purposely conserved for a time, 
in a certain middle state, betwixt the crassities of a mortal body, 
and the spirituality of a perfectly glorified, heavenly, and ethereal body. 

But there is a place of Scripture, which, as it hath been interpreted 
by the generality of the ancient fathers, would naturally imply, even the 
soul of our Saviour Christ himself, after his death, and before his resur- 
rection, not to have been quite naked from all body, but to have had a 
certain subtile or spirituous clothing, and it is this of St. Peter ;? dara- 
twdels us coon, Cwonomtels OF 1h mvetuatL, év @ xa tots év prlaxh mvev- 
poor mogevdsrs éxjyuse* Which being understood by those ancients of 
our Saviour Christ’s descending into Hades or hell,? is accordingly 
thus rendered in the vulgar Latin, “‘Put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened in the spirit: in which (spirit) also, he went and preached 
to those spirits that were in prison,” etc.—So that the word zvevuot, 
or spirit here, according to this interpretation, is to be taken for a spir- 
ituous body ; the sense being this, That when our Saviour Christ was 
put to death in the flesh, or the fleshly body, he was quickened in the 
spirit, or a spirituous body: in which (spirituous body) also, he went 
and preached to those spirits that were in prison, etc.—And doubtless 


1 In Libello de Rebus Mirabilibus, cap. i. in Jac. Gronovii Thesauro 
Antiq. Grecar. tom. viii. p. 2694. 

2 1 Pet. 3: 18, 19. 

3 Of this St. Austin, in his twelfth book, De Gen. ad Lit. cap. 33. Et 
Christi quidem animam venisse usque ad ea loca, in quibus peccatores 
cruciantur, ut eos solvere, quos esse solventes occulta nobis sua justitia 
judicabat, non immerito creditur. 
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it would be said, by the assertors of this interpretation, that the word 
spirit could not be here taken for the soul of our Saviour Christ, be- 
cause this being naturally immortal, could not properly be said to be 
quickened and made alive. Nor could he, that is, our Saviour Christ’s 
soul, be so well said to go, in this spirit neither, that is, in itself, the 
soul in the soul, to preach to the spirits in prison. They would add also, 
that spirit here could not be taken for the Divine Spirit neither, which 
was the efficient cause of the vivification of our Saviour’s body at his 
resurrection ; because then there would be no direct opposition betwixt 
being put to death in the flesh, and quickened in the spirit; unless 
they be taken both alike materially. As also the following verse is 
thus to be understood: that our Saviour Christ went in that spirit, 
wherein he was quickened, when he was put to death in the flesh, and 
therein preached to the spirits in prison. By which spirits in prison 
also would be meant, not pure incorporeal substances, or naked souls, 
but souls clothed with subtile spirituous bodies; as that word may be 
often understood elsewhere in Scripture. But thus much we are un- 
questionably certain of from the Scripture, that not only Elias, whose 
terrestrial body seems to have been, in part at least, spiritualized, in 
his ascent in that fiery chariot, but also Moses appeared visibly to our 
Saviour Christ and his disciples upon the mount, and therefore (since 
piety will not permit us to think this a mere prestigious thing) in real 
bodies; which bodies also seem to have been -Avyoed7, luciform or lu- 
cid, like to our Saviour’s then transfigured body. 

Again there are sundry places of Scripture, which affirm, that the 
regenerate and renewed have here in this life a certain earnest of their 
future inheritance ; which is their spiritual or heavenly body; as also 
the quickening of their mortal bodies is therein attributed to the effi- 
ciency of the spirit dwelling in them. Which isa thing that hath been 
taken notice of by some of the ancients, as Ireneus: !“‘ Nunc autem 
partem aliquam spiritus ejus sumimus, ad perfectionem et preparatio- 
nem incorruptele, paulatim assuescentes capere et portare Deum. 
Quod et pignus dixit apostolus; hoc est, partem ejus honoris, qui a Deo 
nobis promissus est.——Si ergo pignus hoc habitans in nobis jam spirit- 
uales effecit, et absorbetur mortale ab immortalite.”—Now have wea 
part of that spirit for the preparation and perfection of incorruption ; 
we being accustomed by little and little to receive and bear God. 
Which also the apostle hath called an earnest; that is, a part of that 
honor which is promised to us from God. If therefore this earnest (or 
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pledge), dwelling in us hath made us already spiritual, the mortal is al- 
so swallowed up by immortality——And Novatian,! “ Spiritus Sanctus 
id agit in nobis, ut ad eternitatem et ad resurrectionem immortalitatis 
corpora nostra perducat, dum illa in se assuefacit cum celesti virtute 
misceri.” That is that which the Holy Spirit doth in us, namely, to 
bring and lead on our bodies to eternity, and the resurrection of immor- 
tality ; whilst in itself it accustometh us to be mingled with the heaven- 
ly virtue. Moreover, there are some places, also, which seem to imply, 
that good men shall, after death, have a further inchoation of their 
heavenly body, the full completion whereof is not to be expected before 
the resurrection or day of judgment. We know, that® “if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For in this we 
groan earnestly.” And, verse 5. “ He that hath wrought us for the 
self-same thing is God, who also hath given us the earnest of the Spirit.” 
Now how these preludiums and prelibations of an immortal body-can 
consist with the soul’s continuance after death, in a perfect separation 
from all manner of body, till the day of judgment, is not so easily con- 
ceivable. 

Lastly, It is not at all to be doubted, but that Ireneus, Origen, and 
those other ancients, who entertained that opinion of souls being clothed 
after death with a certain thin and subtile body, suspected it not in the 
least to be inconsistent with that of the future resurrection; as it is no 
way inconsistent for one, who hath only a shirt or waistcoat on, to put 
on a suit of clothes, or exterior upper-garment. Which will also seem 
the less strange, if it be considered, that even here in this life, our body 
is, as it were, two-fold, exterior and interior; we having, besides the 
grossly tangible bulk of our outward body, the soul’s immediate instru- 
ment, both of sense and motion; which latter is not put into the grave 
with the other, nor imprisoned under the cold sods. Notwithstanding 
all which that hath been here suggested by us, we shall not ourselves 
venture to determine any thing in so great a point, but sceptically leave 
it undecided. | 

The third and last thing in the forementioned philosophic or Pytha- 
goric cabala is concerning those beings superior to men, commonly 
called by the Greeks demons, which Philo? tells us are the same with 
angels amongst the Jews, and accordingly are those words, demons and 
angels, by Hierocles*t and Simplicius, and other of the latter Pagan 
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writers, sometimes used indifferently as synonymous; viz. That’ these 
demons or angels are not pure, abstract, incorporeal substances, devoid 
of vital union with any matter; but that they consist of something in- 
corporeal, and something corporeal joined together : so that, as Hiero- 
cles writeth of them, 10 uéy Gyw aitaY Kowpatos OvEte, To Dé xATH THMO- 
tixn, They have a superior and an inferior part in them; and their su- 
perior part is an incorporeal substance ; their inferior corporeal.—In a 
word, that they all, as well as men, consist of soul and body, united to- 
gether, there being only this difference betwixt them, that the souls of 
these demons or angels never descend down to such gross and terres- 
trial bodies, as human souls do; but are always clothed either with 
aérial or ethereal ones. And, indeed, this Pythagoric cabala was uni- 
versal, concerning all understanding beings, besides the supreme Deity, 
or trinity of Divine hypostases ; that is, concerning all the Pagan infe- 
rior gods; that they are no other than souls vitally united to some 
bodies, and so made up of incorporeal and corporeal substance, joined 
together. For thus Hierocles plainly expresseth himself in the fore- 
cited place ;! 7 Aoyixy ovoie mage tov Snuroveyod sig to sive ovtw maeHA- 
Fev, OS MITE 10 THUG sivou aLTY wTs &vEV ooatos, etc. The rational 
nature (in general) was so produced by God, as that it neither is body, 
nor yet without body ; but an incorporeal substance, having a cognate 
or cogenite body.— Which same thing was elsewhere also thus declared 
by him,? ore yao mug wév 0 hoyixog Stucxoopos, meta TOU cUUMEDUxOTOS av- 
TQ apPvotov cuucatoc, sixwyv Choy tov Snucoveyov, the whole rational or- 
der, or rank of being, with its congenite immortal body, is the image of 
the whole Deity, the maker thereof—Where, by Hierocles’s rational 
nature or essence, and by the whole rational order, is plainly meant all 
understanding beings created, of which he acknowledgeth only these 
three kinds and degrees; first, the immortal gods, which are to him the 
animated stars; secondly, demons, angels, or heroes; and thirdly, men, 
called also by him xataydov.or Saiworss, terrestrial demons ;—he pro- 
nouncing of them all, that they are alike incorporeal substances, to- 
gether with a cogenite immortal body ; and that there is no other un- 
derstanding nature than such, besides the Supreme Deity, which is 
complete in itself, without the conjunction of any body. So that, ac- 
cording to Hierocles, the ancient Pythagoric cabala acknowledged no 
such entities at all, as those intelligences of Aristotle, and the noes of 
some high-flown Platonists (that is, perfectly unbodied minds); and 
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much less any rank of henades or unities, superior to these noes. And 
indeed, such particular created beings as these, could neither have 
sense or cognizance of any corporeal thing existing without them (sense, 
as Aristotle hath observed, resulting from a complication of soul and 
body, as weaving results from a complication of the weaver and weav- 
ing instruments): nor yet could they act upon any part of the corporeal 
universe. So that these immovable beings would be but like adaman- 
tine statues, and things unconnected with the rest of the world, having 
no commerce with any thing at all but the Deity; a kind of insignifi- 
cant metaphysical gazers or contemplators. Whereas the Deity, 
though it be not properly wuy7 éyxdoucos, a mundane soul,—such as, to- 
gether with the corporeal world, as its body, makes up one complete 
and entire animal ; yet because the whole world proceeded from it, and 
perpetually dependeth on it, therefore must it needs take cognizance of 
all, and act upon all in it; upon which account it hath been styled by 
these Pythagoreans, wuy7 taeoxoouios, (not a mundane, but) a supra- 
mundane soul. Wherefore this ancient Pythagoric cabala seems to be 
agreeable to reason also, that God should be the only incorporeal being 
in this sense, such whose essence is complete, and life entire within it- 
self, without the conjunction or appendage of any body; but that all 
other incorporeal substances created should be completed and made up 
by a vital union with matter, so that the whole of them is neither cor- 
poreal nor incorporeal, but a complication of both; and all the highest 
and divinest things in the universe, next to the supreme Deity, are ani- 
mals consisting of soul and body united together. And after this man- 
ner did the ancient assertors of incorporeal substance, as unextended, 
decline that absurdity objected against them, of the illocality of all finite 
created spirits, that these being incorporeal substances, vitally clothed 
with some body, may, by reason of the locality and mobility of their 
respective bodies, truly be said to be here and there, and to move from 
place to place. 

Wherefore we are here also to show what agreement or disagree- 
ment there is betwixt this part of the Pythagoric cabala and the Chris- 
tian philosophy. And, first, it hath been already intimated, that the 
very same doctrine with this of the ancient Pythagoreans was plainly 
asserted by Origen. Thus, in his first book, Peri Archon, c. vi. “ So- 
lius Dei (saith he) id est Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus sancti, nature id 
proprium est, ut sine materiali substantia, et absque ulla corporee ad- 
jectionis societate, intelligatur subsistere.” It is proper to the nature 
of God only, that is, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to subsist 
without material substance, or the society of any corporeal adjection.— 
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Again, l. ii. c. ii. ‘‘ Materialem substantiam opinione quidem et intellec- 
tu solum separari, a naturis rationalibus, et pro ipsis, vel post ipsas ef- 
fectam videri ; sed nunquam sine ipsa eas vel vixisse, vel vivere: solius 
namque trinitatis incorporea vita existere recte putabitur.” Material 
substance in rational natures is indeed separable from them in concep- 
tion and understanding, it seeming to be made for them, and in order 
of nature after them ; but it is not really and actually separable from 
the same ; nor did they ever, nor can they live without it: for a life 
perfectly incorporeal is rightly deemed to belong to the trinity only.— 
So also, in his fourth book, and his Anacephaleosis, ‘‘ Semper erunt 
rationabiles nature, que indigent indumento corporeo. Semper ergo 
erit natura corporea, cujus indumentis uti necesse est rationabiles crea- 
turas. Nisi quis putet se posse ostendere, quod natura rationabilis abs- 
que ullo corpore vitam degere possit. Sed quam difficile id sit, et quam 
prope impossibile intellectui nostro, in superioribus ostendimus.”’ There 
always will be rational natures, which stand in need of a corporeal in- 
dument. Wherefore there will be always corporeal nature, as a neces- 
sary indument or clothing for these rational creatures. Unless any one 
could show, that it is possible for the rational nature to live without a 
body. Which how difficult and almost impossible it is to our under- 
standing, hath been already declared. Aquinas affirmeth! Origen, in 
this doctrine of his, to have followed the opinion of certain ancient phi- 
losophers ; and undoubtedly it was the old Pythagoric cabala, which 
the learned Origen here adhered to; that 1) Aoyixy ovota, as it is in Hi- 
erocles, and ma 6 Aoyixog Oiurxocuos, the rational nature made by God; 
—that is, all created understanding beings are neither body, nor yet 
without body, but have always a cognate or cogenite body, as their ve- 
hicle or indument. So that angels or demons, as well according to 
Origen as Hierocles, are all of them incorporeal substances, not naked 
and abstract, but clothed with certain subtile bodies, or animals com- 
pounded and made up of soul and body together. __ 

Wherefore Huétius,? and other learned men, seem not well to have 
understood Origen here, but to have confounded two different opinions 
together, when they suppose him to have asserted angels, and all un- 
derstanding creatures, not to have bodies, but to be bodies, and nothing 
else; and, consequently, that there is no incorporeal substance at all 
besides the Deity: whereas Origen only affirmeth, that nothing besides 
the Trinity, could subsist and live alone, “absque ulla corporee adjec- 
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tionis societate,” without the society of any corporeal adjection ;—and 
that the material nature is only a necessary indument or clothing of all 
rational or understanding creatures. And in this sense is it, that an 
incorporeal life is said by him to be proper only tothe Trinity ; because 
all other understanding beings are animals compounded of soul and 
body together. But that Origen acknowledged even our human soul it- 
self to be incorporeal, as also that there is something in angels incorpo- 
real, might be made evident from sundry passages in his writings: as 
this particularly in his sixth book against Celsus ; sjusis &oojmetor ovet- 
ay ovx tour éxnugoruerny, OVO sg nig Kvalvouerny THY avSoumou wuynp, 
7] Tov uyyélow 7 Foovar, etc. Uncotuow* We do not think an incorpore- 
al substance to be combustible, nor that the soul of man can be resolved 
into fire, or the substance of angels, thrones, dominions, principalities 
or powers.— Where, by the substance of angels, he doubtless meant the 
souls of them; Origen’s sense being thus declared by St. Jerome :! in 
libris 2&9? vezay, angelos, et thronos, et dominationes, et potestates, et 
rectores mundi et tenebrarum, et omne nomen quod nominatur, dicit, 
animas esse eorum corporum, que vel desiderio vel ministerio suscepe- 
rint:” that in his book of principles he affirmeth, angels, and thrones, 
and dominions, and powers, and the governors of the darkness of this 
world, and every name that is named (in St. Paul), to be all of them the 
souls of certain bodies, such as either by their own desire and inclina- 
tion, or the Divine allotment, they have received.— Now there can be 
no question made, but that he, who supposed the souls of men to-be in- 
corporeal, in a strict philosophic sense, and such as could not suffer 
any thing from fire, did also acknowledge something incorporeal in an- 
gels. And thus doth he somewhere declare himself, in that book, Peri 
Archon,? “ Per Christum creata dixit (Paulus) omnia visibilia et invisi- 
bilia ; per quod declaratur, esse etiam in creaturis quasdam invisibiles, 
secundum proprietatem suam, substantias; sed ha, quamvis ipse non 
sunt corporee, utuntur tamen corporibus, licet ipsz sunt corporea sub- 
stantia meliores. Illa vero substantia trinitatis neque corpus, neque in 
corpore, esse credenda est; sed in toto incorporea.” When Paul af- 
firmeth all things, visible, and invisible, to have been created by Christ 
or the 4oyos, he intimated, that even arnongst the creatures, there are 
some properly invisible substances. Which invisible substances cre- 
ated, though they be not bodies, yet do they use bodies, themselves be- 
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ing better than corporeal substance. But the substance of the Trinity 
is neither body, nor yet in body, but altogether incorporeal —Where- 
fore angelical and human souls are not, as Huetius supposeth, called 
incorporeal*by Origen, only as subtile bodies sometimes are by the more 
simple and unskilful, but in a strict philosophic sense; only he sup- 
posed them to differ from the Deity in this, that though they be not 
bodies, yet they are always in bodies, or clothed with bodies; whereas 
the Deity is in both senses incorporeal, it having not so much as any 
corporeal indument. So that there is here no contradiction at all to be 
found in Origen, he constantly asserting angels to have something in- 
corporeal in them as their superior part, and not in that vulgar sense of 
a subtile body, but in the philosophic ; nevertheless, to have also a cor- 
poreal indument or clothing, as their ontside or lower part, and in that 
regard only he calling them corporeal. 

It is true, indeed, that there were, amongst the ancient fathers, 
some, who were so far from supposing angels to be altogether incorpo- 
real, that they ran into the other extreme, and concluded them to have 
nothing at all incorporeal in them, but to be mere bodies. But these 
either asserted that there was no such thing at all as any incorporeal 
substance ; and that not only angels, and human souls, but also God 
himself was a body: or at least they concluded, that nothing created 
was incorporeal ; and that God, though himself incorporeal, yet could 
create nothing but bodies. These are here the two extremes; one, 
that angels have nothing corporeal at all belonging to them ; the other, 
that they are altogether corporeal, or having nothing incorporeal in 
them: a middle betwixt both which is the Origenic hypothesis, the 
same with the Pythagoric ; that in angels there is a complication of in- 
corporeal and corporeal substance both together, or that they are ani- 
mals consisting of soul and body. We shall now make it appear, that 
the greater part of the ancient fathers were for neither of the two fore- 
mentioned extremes, either that angels were wholly incorporeal, or that 
they were wholly corporeal; but rather for the middle hypothesis, that 
they had bodies, and yet were not bodies, but, as other terrestrial ani- 
mals, spirits or souls, clothed with ethereal or aérial bodies. And that 
the generality of the most ancient and learned fathers did not conceive 
angels to be mere unbodied spirits, is unquestionably evident from 
hence, because they agreed with the Greek philosophers in that conceit, 
that evil demons, or devils, were therefore delighted with the blood and 
nidours of sacrifices, as having their more gross, airy, and vaporous 
bodies nourished and refreshed with those vapors, which they did, as it 
were luxuriate and gluttonize in. For thus does Porphyrius write con- 
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cerning them, in his book De Abstinentia,! otros of yoigovres Aoufh te, 
xvicon 12, 00 OY altdy 10 comatixoY xol mYEvMETIZOY mvuatvetor* oh yao 
ToUr0 otmors xad aveIvuccucor’ These are they, who take pleasure in 
the incense, fumes, and nidours of sacrifices, wherewith their corporeal 
and spirituous part is as it were pinguefied ; for this lives, and is nour- 
ished, by vapors and fumigations. And that, before Porphyrius, many 
other Pagan philosophers had been of the same opinion, appeareth from 
this of Celsus:? Xen yao icws ovx amioteiv avdgcor coqoic, ot 51) pact, 
O1ote tay ev meguyeloy Souudyvwr TO mheioTOY yeréosL TUYTETNXOS, xO HEOEN- 
houévoy ciuote nat xvicon, etc. We ought to give credit to wise men, 
who affirm, that most of these lower and circumterraneous demons are 
delighted with geniture, blood, and nidour, and such-like things, and 
much gratified therewith; though they be not able to do any thing 
more in way of recompense, than sometimes perhaps to cure the body, 
or to foretel good and evil fortunes to men and cities.—Upon which 
account himself, though a zealous Pagan, persuadeth? men to modera- 
tion in the use of these sacrifices, as principally gratifying the inferior 
and worser demons only. In like manner Origen frequently insisteth 
upon the same thing, he affirming, that devils were not only delighted 
with the idolatry ofthe Pagans in their sacrifices, but also a0 tay Dv- 
Clay cvatuiucuouor zai Tals GMO TOY GivetaY “at CdoxavT@LETeY aMOqO- 
euls TospeoF ar tu couata pidndovovytwy toig Tovovtorg* ‘That their very 
bodies were nourished by the vapors and fumes arising from them, and 
that these evil demons therefore did as it were deliciate and epicurize 
in them. And before Origen, most of the ancient fathers, as Justin 
Martyr, Athenagoras, T'atianus, Tertullian, etc. and also many others 
after him, endeavor to disparage those material and bloody sacrifices 
upon the same account, as things, whereby evil demons were principal- 
ly gratified. We shall only cite one passage to this purpose out of St. 
Basil,* or whoever were the author of that Commentary upon Isaiah, 
because there is something philosophic in it: Saduoor dia 10 qdydovev 
nar gunadtic, af Ivolae pégovol twa HOoviv zai yosiuy éxPrvurojusvow, Ova 
tig xavoews atulouevor tov uiuctos, uel ovtw dix THE ToLn’THS AewtoMou}= 
GEws sig THY OLoTACLY aLTOY arohopBavousvou’ ohow yao Ov OAwy TeeportaL 
TOig ATpois, Ov Ose pooorjcews xual xorklac, add we at ToiyEs MUYTMY four xat 
OVUYES, HAL OTH TOLMUTH sig OANY ExUTaY THY OvoLUY, THY TeopHyY xaTadEzETaL. 
Sacrifices are things of no small pleasure and advantage to demons ; 
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because the blood, being evaporated by fire, and so attenuated, is taken 
into the compages and substances of their bodies: the whole of which 
is throughout nourished by vapors, not by eating, and stomachs, or 
such-like organs, but as the hairs and nails of all animals, and whatso- 
ever other things receive nourishment into their whole substance.— 
And thus do we see it undeniably manifest, that many of the ancient 
fathers supposed devils to have bodies ; neither can it at all be doubted 
but that they concluded the same of angels too, these being both of the . 
same kind, and differing but as good and evil men. And though they 
do not affirm this of good angels, but of devils only, that they were thus 
delighted and nourished by the fumes and vapors of sacrifices, and that 
-they epicurized in them; yet was not the reason hereof, because they 
conceived them to be altogether incorporeal, but to have pure etherial 
or heavenly bodies ; it being proper to those gross and vaporous bodies 
of demons only to be nourished and refreshed after that manner. And 
now, that all these ancient fathers did not suppose either angels or 
devils to be altogether corporeal, or to have nothing but body in them, 
may be concluded from hence, because many of them plainly declared 
the souls of men to be incorporeal ; and therefore it cannot be imagined, 
that they should so far degrade angels below men, as not to acknow- 
ledge them to have any thing at all incorporeal. 

But we shall now instance in some few, amongst many of these an- 
cients, who plainly asserted both devils and angels to be spirits incor- 
porate, and not to be mere bodies, but only to have bodies; that is, to 
consist of soul and body, or corporeal and incorporeal substance joined 
together. ‘That angels themselves have bodies, is every where declared 
by St. Austin in his writings ;! he affirming, that the bodies of good 

_men, after the resurrection, shall be “‘ qualia sunt angelorum corpora,” 
such as are the bodies of angels ;—and that they shall be *“‘icorpora 
angelica, in societate angelorum,” angelical bodies, fit for society and 
converse with angels—and declaring the difference betwixt the bodies 
of angels and of devils in this manner: **‘ Demones, antequam trans- 
grederentur, celestia corpora gerebant, que conversa sint ex pena in 
aéream qualitatem, ut jam possint ab igne pati;” That though devils, 
before the transgression, had celestial bodies ; as angels now have, yet 
might these afterwards, in way of punishment, be changed into aéreal 
ones, and such as now may suffer by fire.—Moreover, the same St. 
Austin somewhere? calleth good angels by the name of “‘ anime beate 
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atque sancte,” happy and holy souls——And though it be true, that in 
his Retractions! he recalleth and correcteth this, yet was this only a 
scrupulosity in that pious father concerning the mere word, because he 
no where found in Scripture angels called by the name of souls; it be- 
ing far from his meaning, even there, to deny them to be incorpore- 
al spirits joined with bodies. And certainly he who every where con- 
cludes human souls to be incorporeal, cannot be thought to have sup- 
posed angels to have nothing at all but body in them. Again, Claudi- 
anus Mammertus,? writing against Faustus, who made angels to be 
mere bodies without souls, or any thing incorporeal, maintaineth, in 
way of opposition, not that they are mere incorporeal spirits, without 
bodies (which is the other extreme), but that they consist of corporeal 
and incorporeal, soul and body joined together; he writing thus of 
devils: “‘ Diabolus ex duplici diversaque substantia constat ; et corpo- 
reus est incorporeus :” The devil consisteth of a double and different 
substance; he is corporeal, and he 1s also incorporeal.—And again of 
angels: *‘ Patet beatos angelos, utriusque substantiz, et incorporeos 
esse in ea sui parte, qua ipsis visibilis Deus; et in ea itidem parte cor- 
poreos, qua hominibus sunt ipsi visibiles.” It is manifest, that the 
blessed angels are of a two-fold substance ; that they are incorporeal in 
that part of theirs, wherein God is visible to them, and again corporeal, 
in that other part, wherein themselves are visible to men. Moreover, 
Fulgentius* writeth concerning angels in this manner: “ Plane ex du- 
plici eos esse substantia asserunt magni et docti virl. Id est, ex spiritu 
incorporeo, quo a Dei contemplatione nunquam recedunt ; et ex corpo- 
re, per quod ex tempore hominibus apparent. Corpora vero etherea, 
id est, ignea, eos dicunt habere; dzmones vero corpus aéreum.” 
Great and learned men affirm angels to consist of a double substance ; 
that is, of a spirit incorporeal, whereby they contemplate God ; and of 
a body, whereby they are sometimes visible to men: as also, that they 
have etherial or fiery bodies, but devils aérial— And perhaps this might 
be the meaning of Joannes Thessalonicensis, in that dialogue of his, 
read and approved of in the seventh council, and therefore the meaning 
of that council itself too, when it is thus declared, vosgovs pév avtote 7] 
xaFohinn éxxdnoia yivwoxe, OU IY KOWUeTOYS NaYTN zai GHoQKTOLS, AexTO— 
awuatous O& xab aegudetc, 7) mUQMdes, etc. ‘That the catholic church ac- 
knowledges angels to be intellectual, but not altogether incorporeal 
and invisible; but to have certain subtile bodies, either airy or fiery. 


1 Lib. ii. cap. xi. 
2 De Statu Anime, lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 178. edit. Barthii. 
3 Lib. iii. 4 Lib. iii. De Trin. (p. 119 oper. edit. Sirmondi.) 
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—For it being there only denied, that they were altogether incorporeal, 
one would think the meaning should not be, that they were altogether 
corporeal, nor indeed could such an opinion be fastened upon the 
catholic church ; but that they were partly incorporeal, and partly cor- 
poreal; this being also sufficient in order to that design, which was driven 
at in that council. However Psellus,! who was a curious inquirer into the 
nature of spirits, declares it not only as his own opinion, but also as agree- 
able to the sense of the ancient fathers, w¢ ovx aowuotor to Sonporioy gate 
piior, ustx comatos O¢ ye’ Thatthe demoniac or angelic kind of beings 
is not altogether incorporeal, or bodiless, but that they are conjoined 
with bodies, or have cognate bodies belonging to them.—Who there al- 
so further declares the difference betwixt the bodies of good angels and 
of evil demons, after this manner : 210 wév yoo ayyehixor, avyusg tivag &&- 
avicyoy févag, tots éxt0g OPPaduois EoTLY HPOONTOY TE xaL KYUMOOTATOY* TO 
Souovioy Oé, st sv ToLoUToy OnnoTE 7, 0Ux oda simsiv, Zounsy 0 ovr, Ewope- 
gov Howiov tov éxmecortor xatovouacovtos’ viv O& adda Copadss oloy xat 
GMaAVvooy goTL, xat Tole OUmooL AuMAQOY, yYuYWFEY TOU autiyou gatos’ xt 
10 wey uyyehixoy martanaciy got atdoy* dio noi Sia movtu gore otTEQeoU 
Siodivoy zat Owiov, nob tS HALuxiic uxtivos ov Baa SeC Taney * Thy wey yao Ove 
cwuator Siaparay tovtour, anootéyes tH yewdyn xa empny ag “ot “hao 
umousveiy, ats Or Evudoy Eyovour, TH Jé OVNEY éoTL TMEdTUPTEC, Oia undeuloY 
tyovts moos wndey avtPsour, ta O& Soyworia cHMata, x&v U0 hemtotnTOS 
apary xadéotyxsr, GAN ouws evvha my, nod gunad), rol uadkioF ooo tovs 
tno yhv Umodeuxs TOMOUS* THLTH yuQ TooaUtHY zyeL THY GoTaCLY, WE xl 
aoic vnonintey, xul mAntroueve. OOUvaT Ful, xod MUL MECGOMLARCOYTO xal- 
eotuu’ The angelical body sending forth rays and splendors, such as 
would dazzle morta] eyes, and cannot be borne by them; but the de- 
moniac body, though it seemeth to have been once such also, (from 
Isaiah’s calling him, that fell from heaven, Lucifer,) yet is it now dark 
and obscure, foul and squaliid, and grievous to behold, it being de- 
prived of its cognate light and beauty. Again, the angelical body 
is so devoid of gross matter, that it can pass through any solid thing, it 
being indeed more impassable than the sun-beams; for though these 
can permeate pellucid bodies, yet are they hindered by earthy and 
opake, and refracted by them: whereas the angelical body is such, as 
that there is nothing so imporous or solid, that. can resist or ex- 
clude it. But the demoniac bodies, though, by reason of their tenuity, 
they commonly escape our sight, yet have they, notwithstanding, gross 
matter in them, and are patible, eapeeially, those of them which inhabit 
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the subterraneous places; for these are of so gross a consistency and 
solidity, as that they sometimes fall also under touch; and, being 
stri¢ken, have a sense of pain, and are capable of being burnt with 
fire—To which purpose, the Thracian there addeth more afterward 
from the information of Marcus the monk, a person formerly initiated 
in the diabolic mysteries, and of great curiosity ; ; 110 Souporov eee 
ai af Ovddov Oo» xatu sated aio Pntixoy xara wav ExvtOv HEQ0S, OueTwS 69g 
TE ROL HXOVEL, KUL TH TIS epiis oopéves madn, uamporpevor OOuvaTOL KOTO 
TOV TOMETWY TH OTEQER* TAIN ToiTwY SiEvEyxoY, OTL TO wey Kha THY OLO= 
esServtwr, wodis 7 ovdaUas ovAoUTaL, 10 Jé Dicrgotusvoy eG TUYUpPUETas, 
xadameo Hoos 7 xal Vdatos mogia uEnasU Tivos gumintorvta ategeoU* GAA st 
xual F&O 7] Aoyos Tovtt 10 MyEiUA TUUMPVETOL, TARY ayiataL wat “TO TO 
yivsoF ou tyv Ovaigeoty* The demoniac spirit or subtile body, being ev- 
ery part of it capable of sense, does immediately see and hear, and is 
also obnoxious to the affections of touch ; insomuch that being sudden- 
ly divided or cut in two, it hath a-sense of pain, as the solid bodies of 
other animals have ; it differing from them only in this, that those other 
bodies, being once discontinued, are not easily consolidated together 
again ; whereas the demoniac body, being divided, is quickly redinte- 
grated by coalescense, as air or water; nevertheless it is not without a 
sense of pain at that time, when it is thus divided, etc.—Moreover, the 
same Marcus affirmeth the bodies of demons to be nourished also, 
though in a different manner from ours; tegportou of péy Ov sionvois, 
wg TO év METHOLoLS zal ev vVEvoLg MvEt_ua* OF Oé OL LyQotNTOS, BAX Ov oTO- 
pate xa juts, GAN weno onoyyot nat CoteaxodEQUE, OMMYTES MEY THS TO- 
ouxsluerng Uyeotntos ESwIey “* They are some of them nourished by in- 
spiration, as the spirit contained in the nerves and arteries; others by 
sucking in the adjacent moisture, not as we do by mouths, but as 
sponges and testaceous fishes.—And now we may venture to conclude, 
that this opinion of angels being not mere abstract incorporeal sub- 
stances, and unbodied minds, but consisting of something incorporeal, 
and something corporeal, that is, of soul or spirit, and body joined to- 
gether, is not only more agreeable to reason, but hath also had more 
suffrages amongst the ancient fathers, and those of greater weight too, 
than either of those two other extremes, viz. That angels are mere 
bodies, and have nothing at all incorporeal in them; or else, that they 
are altogether incorporeal, without any bodily indument or clothing. 
Notwithstanding which, this latter opinion hath indeed prevailed 
most in these latter ages ; time being rightly compared to a river, which 
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quickly sinks the more weighty and solid things, and bears up only the 
lighter and more superficial. Though there may be other reasons 
given for this also; as partly because the Aristotelic philosophy, when 
generally introduced into Christianity, brought its abstract intelli- 
gences along with it; and partly because some spurious Platonists talk- 
ing so much of their henades and noes, their simple monads and im- 
movable unbodied minds, as the chief of their generated and created 
gods ; probably some Christians might have a mind to vie their angels 
with them: and, lastly, because angels are not only called in Scripture 
spirits, but also by several of the ancients said to be incorporeal ; whilst 
this, in the mean time, was meant only either in respect of that incor- 
poreal part, soul or mind, which they supposed to be in them, or else of 
the tenuity and subtilty of their bodies or vehicles. For this account 
does Psellus! give hereof: “ai toi¢ justégors xal tots Figader, siwI0g éo- 
TL, TH MOYVIEOa TOY COMETHOY CWmatudn déyey, O Os Lentoueges EoTL nol THY 
Ow Svapuyavoy xal Ty agry aoopator, OV UOvoy ob xoF Tuts, adhe Kod 
tohhot tay Extos akvover Agyetv* It is usual both with Christian writers, 
and Pagans too, to call the grosser bodies corporeal, and those, which, 
by reason of their subtilty, avoid both our sight and touch, incorporeal. 
And before Psellus, Johannes Thessalonicensis, in his dialogue, ap- 
proved in the seventh council ;? « dé mov siigous aoduatovs xochovuéerous 
Tous ayyéhous 7} Saiuoves, | Wuxas, WS uy OVTUS & OUUpiEEWS TOY Aine” TEeo— 
THOWY OTOLZEOY, xO TOLAUTE THwUTH Moyen KO AYTLLUTE, 1% HUsiC TEQLXEL- 
pst, oUtws avtovs mooonyogevoay* If you find angels, or demons, or 
separate souls, called sometimes incorporeal, you must understand this 
in respect of the tenuity of their bodies only; as not consisting of 
the grosser elements, nor being so solid and antitypous as those, which 
we are now imprisoned in. And, before them both, Origen, in the pro- 
eme of his Peri Archon, where citing a passage out of an ancient book, 
intituled, The Doctrine of Peter, wherein our Saviour Christ is said to 
have told his disciples, that he was not duiuovoy eowuator, an incorpo- 
real demon—though rejecting the authority of that book, he thus inter- 
prets those words: “‘ Non idem sensus ex isto sermone eowpetov indi- 
catur, qui Grecis vel Gentilibus auctoribus ostenditur, quum de incor- 
porea natura a philosophis disputatur. In hoc enim libello, incorpore- 
um demonium dixit, pro eo, quod ipse ille quicunque est habitus vel 
circumscriptio deemonici corporis, non est similis huic nostro crassiori 


1 Page 30, 33. (p. 47.) 


2 In Actis Concilii vii. Oecum. seu Niceeni ii. Auction. v. p. 293. tom. 
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vel visibili corpori; sed secundum sensum, ejus qui composuit illam 
Scripturam, intelligendum est, quod dixit; non esse tale corpus, quale 
habentgdamones, quod est naturaliter subtile, et velut aura tenué; et 
propter hoc vel imputatur a multis, vel, dicitur incorporeum; sed habe- 
re se corpus solidum et palpabile.”—The word ecwpatov, or incorpore- 
al, is not to be taken here in that sense, wherein it is used by the Greek 
and,Gentile writers, when they philosophized concerning the incorpo- 
real nature. But ademon is here said to be incorporeal, because of 
the disposition of the demoniac body, not like to this gross and visible 
body of ours. So that the sense is, as if Christ should have said, I have 
not such a body as the demons have, which is naturally subtile, thin, 
and soft, as the air, and therefore is either supposed to be by many, or 
at least called incorporeal; but the body, which I now have, is solid 
and palpable-—Where we see plainly, that angels, though supposed to 
have bodies, may, notwithstanding, be called incorporeal, by reason of 
the tenuity and subtilty of those bodies, comparatively with the gross- 
ness and solidity of these our terrestrial bodies. But that indeed which 
now most of all inclineth some to this persuasion, that angels have no- 
thing at all corporeal hanging about them, is a religious regard to the 
authority of the third Lateran council, having passed its approbation 
upon this doctrine; as if the Oecumenical (so called) or second 
Nicene, wherein the contrary was before owned and allowed, were not 
of equal force, at least to counterbalance the other. 

But though this doctrine of angels, or all created understanding be- 
ings superior to men, having a corporeal indument or clothing, does so 
exactly agree with the old Pythagoric cabala; yet have we reason to 
think, that it was not therefore merely borrowed or derived from thence 
by the ancient fathers; but that they were led into it by the Scripture 
itself. For, first, the historic phenomena of angels in the Scripture are 
such, as cannot well be otherwise solved, than by supposing them to 
have bodies; and then not to Jay any stress upon those words of the 
Psalmist,! “‘ who maketh his angels spirits, and ministers a flame of 
fire,” (though, with good reason, by the ancient fathers interpreted to 
this sense) because they may possibly be understood otherwise, as 
sometime they are by rabbinical commentators ; nor to insist upon those 
passages of St. Paul,? where he speaks of the tongues of angels, and of 
the voice of an archangel, and such-like ; there are several other places 
in Scripture, which seem plainly to confirm this opinion. As, first, 
that of our Saviour before mentioned to this purpose, Luke 20: 35. 
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*“They who shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the 
resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
neither can they die any more; for they are equal unto the angels.” 
For were angels utterly devoid of all bodies, then would the souls of 
good men, in a state of separation, and without any resurrection, be 
rather equal to angels, than after a resurrection of their bodies. Where- 
fore the natural meaning of these words seems to be this, (as St. Aus- 
tin! hath interpreted them) that the souls of good men, after the resur- 
rection, shal] have “ corpora angelica,” angelical bodies—and “ qualia 
sunt angelorum corpora,” such bodies as those of angels are—Where- 
in it 1s supposed, that angels also have bodies, but of a very different 
kind from those of ours here. Again, that of St. Jude, where he 
writeth thus of the devils ; ‘the angels, which kept not their first estate 
(or rather according to the vulgar Latin, “suum principatum,” their 
own principality) but left their proper habitation (or dwelling-house) hath 
he reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of 
the great day.” In which words it is first implied, that the devils were 
created by God pure, as well as the other angels, but that they kept not 
thy savtoy Hoxny, their own principality—that is, their lordly power and 
dominion over their worse and inferior part, they having also a certain 
duplicity in their nature, of a better and worser principle, of a superior 
part, which ought to rule and govern, and of an inferior which ought to 
be governed: nor is it indeed otherwise easily conceivable, how they 
should be capable of sinning. And this inferior part in angels seems to 
have a respect to something that is corporeal or bodily in them also, as 
well as it hath in men. But then, in the next place, St. Jude addeth, 
as the immediate result and natural consequence of these angels sin- 
ning, that they thereby left or lost 20 voy oixntjegvoy, suum proprium 
domicilium—that is, not only their dwelling-place at large, those ethe- 
real countries and heavenly regions above, but also their proper dwell- 
ing-house, or immediate mansion; to wit, their heavenly body. \Foras- . 
much as that heavenly body, which good men expect after the resurrec- 
tion, is thus called by St. Paul,? 10 otxyryevoy judy to é oveevoi, our 
habitation or dwelling-house, that is from heaven.—The heavenly body 
is the proper house or dwelling, clothing or indument, both of angelical 
and human souls; and this is that, which makes them fit inhabitants 
for the heavenly regions. This, I say, was the natural consequence of 
these angels sinning, their leaving or losing their pure and heavenly 
body, which became thereupon forthwith obscured and incrassated ; 
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the bodies of spirits incorporate always bearing a correspondent purity 
or impurity to the different disposition of their mind or soul. But then’ 
again, in the last place, that, which was thus in part the natural result 
of their sin, was also, by the just judgment of God, converted into their 
punishment; for their ethereal bodies being thus changed into gross, 
aérial, feculant and vaporous ones, themselves were immediately here- 
upon, as St. Peter in the parallel place expresseth it,! tegragwdertec, 
cast down into T'artarus—and there imprisoned or reserved in chains 
under darkness, until the judgment of the great day. Where it is ob- 
servable, that the word tagtagoty, used by St. Peter, is the very same 
that Apollodorus and other Greek writers frequently make use of in a 
like case, when they speak of the Titans being cast down from heaven ; 
which seems to have been really nothing else but this fall of angels po- 
etically mythologized. And by Tartarus here, in all probability, is 
meant this lower caligenous air or atmosphere of the earth, according 
to that of St. Austin,®? concerning these angels: “‘ Post peccatum in 
hanc sunt detrusi caliginem, ubi tamen et aér ;’ that, after their sin, 
they were thrust down into the misty darkness of this lower air—And 
here are they, as it were, chained and fettered also by that same weight 
of their gross and heavy bodies, which first sunk them down hither ; 
this not suffering them to reascend up, or return back, to those bright 
ethereal regions above. And being thus for the present imprisoned in 
this lower Tartarus, or caligenous air or atmosphere, they are indeed 
here kept and reserved in custody, unto the judgment of the great day, 
and general assizes; however they may, notwithstanding, in the mean- 
time, seem to domineer and lord it for a while here. And, lastly, our 
Saviour’s? “ Go ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels,” seems to be a clear confirmation of devils being bodied ; 
because, first, to allegorize this fire into nothing but remorse of con- 
science, would endanger the rendering of other points of our religion 
uncertain also ; but to say, that incorporeal substances, united to bodies 
can be tormented with fire, is, as much as in us lieth, to expose Chris- 
tianity, and the Scripture, to the scorn and contempt of all philoso- 
phers and philosophic wits. Wherefore Psellus lays no small stress 
upon this place ; teui uéy nage tay Tov Satijoos Loywr nexevopEevos tavta, 
mvgr xohacdijcscFar paoxortay tov Saiuovug’ 0 1H¢ oloy THPEiy aoOoma- 
TOUS OvTUS ; TO YKQ ACWMATOY uwiyavov nadsy imo couatos’ aVayun your | 
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TUMAOLY HUTOLS THY xohacw UmodexerD aL meprxcat nace * | am also con- 
vinced of this, that demons have bodies, from the words of our Saviour, 
affirming, that they shall be punished with fire: which how it could be, 
were they altogether incorporeal ? it being impossible for that, which is 
both itself incorporeal, and vitally anunitel to any body, to suffer from 
a body. Wherefore of necessity it must be granted, by us Christians, 
that devils shall receive punishment of sense and pain hereafter, in 
bodies capable of suffering. 

Now if angels in general, that is, all aheased beings superior to men, 
be substances incorporeal, or souls vitally united to bodies, though not 
always the same, but sometimes of one kind, and sometimes of another, 
and never quite separate from all body; it may seem probable from 
hence, that though there be other incorporeal substances besides the 
Deity, yet “vita incorporea,” a life perfectly incorporeal in the fore- 
mentioned Origenic sense, or “‘ sine corporee adjectionis societate vi- 
vere,” to live altogether without the society of any corporeal adjection, 
—is a privilege properly belonging to the holy Trinity only : and con- 
sequently, therefore, that human souls, when by death they are divest- 
ed of these gross earthly bodies, they do not then live and act com- 
pletely, without the conjunction of any body, and so continue till the 
resurrection or day of judgment; this being a privilege, which not so 
much as the angels themselves, and therefore no created finite being, is 
capable of; the imperfection of whose (nature necessarily requires the 
conjunction of some body with them, to make them up complete : with- 
out which, it is unconceivable, how they should either have sense or 
imagination. And thus doth Origen, consentaneously to his own prin- 
ciples, conclude ; 14) 17 éautqs pio Kowpatos xol KOgatos wuyn, &y Marti 





phaponscty TONG TUYYAVOUTE,, déetar oaduortos oixsiov a gua TOU ToOmOV éxét- 
vou" omg OmOU (sy Goel, dmexducopery mpoTEgoy avaynaioy mer, EQUI TOY 
d8 ws mos ta boone” onov 0& éxevOvompern @ ii i els Peapsitp 

HOELTTOVOS évOUpatos sic TOUS LOFKOOITEQOUS Kat aisgious xal oveavious 10- 
sous‘ Qur soul, which in its own nature is incorporeal and invisible, 
in whatsoever corporeal place it existeth, doth always stand in need of 
a body, suitable to the nature of that place respectively ; which body it 
sometimes beareth, having put off that, which before was necessary, but 
is now superfluous for the following state ;, and sometimes again putting 
on something to what before it had, now standing in need of some bet- 
ter clothing, to fit it for those more pure, ethereal and heavenly places. 
But in what there follows, we conceive, that Origen’s sense having not 
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been rightly understood, his words have been altered and perverted ; 
and that the whole place ought to be read thus: Kat évsdtouto yey ént 
sid tH08 dus Sicsa éoyouéevn, TO xerigipor 006 m9 éy 1H Lotéom THs xu0venNs, 
Ewe qv éy aory éveOUoato 0&8 Un éxéivo, 0 HY avaynaioy TO én vis pehovte 
Oualiy ' site mad OVLOS TLYOS OxIvOUS, xab émuyeiou oixias ayaynoderg LOU TO) 
oxnver, xaTaAVETI OL MEY PCL ob Adyos THY EniyeLoy Oixtay TOU oxvoUS, TO O8 
axivos éxevOvoaoS a oixiay uy sLgonointov, aiwvioy éy Tois OVgaVoIg’ Agyou- 
ot 08 of tov Feot KvFownor, 10 wiv PPagroy évdiourFou ait apFugoiar* 
The sense whereof is this: ‘The soul descending hither into generation, 
put on first that body, which was useful for it whilst to continue in the 
womb: and then again afterward such a body, as was necessary for it 
to live here upon the earth in. Again, it having here a two-fold kind 
of body, the one which is called cxjvos, by St. Paul, (being a more sub- 
tile body, which it had before), the other the superinduced earthly 
house, necessarily subservient to this skenos here; the Scripture oracles 
affirm, that the earthly house of this skenvs shall be corrupted or dis- 
solved, but the skenos itself, superindue or put on a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens;” the same declaring, that “‘ the 
corruptible shall put on incorruption, and the mortal immortality.” 
Where it is plain, that Origen takes that oxjvos, in St. Paul (1 Cor. 5 
1.) for a subtile body, which the soul had before its terrene nativity, 
and which continues with it after death ; but in good men will, at last, 
superindue, or put on (without death) the clothing of immortality. Nei-~ 
ther can there be a better commentary upon this place of Origen, than 
those Excerpta out of Methodius the martyr, in Photius,! though seem- 
ing to be vitiated also; where, as we conceive, the sense of Origen? and 
his followers is first contained in those words: éegoy 10 oxhvos, xo tov 
ounjvous 7) oixic, nov Eteooy Husic wy éotr 10 oxijvoc, That in St. Paul the to 
oxjvos is one thing, and the earthly house of this oxjvo¢ another thing; 
and we, that is, our souls, a third thing, distinct from both. And then 
it is further declared in this that follows: ty was xatoduDsions mS 
aineupdgav THY TQO TIS avaotaoes ESovowy olxnowy at is nope TH) See, 

Ews av -bikiantaboe decal mpy antwtoy avokuBausy ty oixiay* Ody nob 








1 ‘Biblioth. Cod. CCXXiV. p. 919. 
2 Thus Origen plainly, in his fifth book, (p. 244.) That there is da 


096 ETL Ly LOU oixlas, &y 7 éoTl TO Sui vos edhe a a HOLL Snijvous, &y @) Ob 
ovteg Sinoor otevacovor Bagovuevor, ) anexOvoug Fa, ohhoe To) Snrvet 
éxevdvooo9or’ A difference betwixt the earthly house, in which the 
=xivoc is, that will be dissolved; and the Sxijvog iteelf, wherein good 
men groan, being burdened, not that her, would put it off, but put on im- 
mortality upon it. 
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otevatousy wn Bélovtes tO occ anexdtouocFur, odd én avi@ ty hounny 
éxevdiiour Dar Cony" TO ye oixytnguoy To é& oveavot, o énsvd’oucF uu éni- 
Iuyuotuey, i eIPuvacie* That this short life of our earthly body being 
destroyed, our soul shall then have, before the resurrection, a dwelling 
from God, until: we shall at last receive it renewed, restored, and so 
made an incorruptible house. Wherefore in this we groan, desirous 
not to put off all body, but to put on life or immortality upon the body 
which we shall then have. For that house which. is from heaven, that 
we desire to put on, is immortality Moreover, that the soul is not alto- 
gether naked after death, the same Origen endeavors to confirm fur- 
ther from that of our Saviour, concerning the rich man and Lazarus ; 
OALe nor 6 xolalousvog mAotaios, nol O ey xoAnotg ABouom TEVNG OVOLTEHVOME— 
VOC, HOO THS MAQOVTLUS TOV OWTHOOS, xl OO TiS GUYTEElag TOU ULVOS, xab 
ic Tov 100 THs avactaTEMs, OWxTKOvELY OT6 xual viv év TH aTUdLayH Gw- 
pote zontar  wuyn* The rich man punished, and the poor man re- 
freshed in Abraham’s bosom, before the coming of our Saviour, and be- 
fore the end of the world, and therefore before the resurrection, plainly 
teaches, that even now also after death, the soul useth a body.—He 
thinketh the same also to be further proved from the visible apparition 
of Samuel’s ghost, addc xoi 0 Sapovjd pouvouevos, ws diddy éotry dget0s 
ay, MagioTHOL OTL CHmce Megiéxecto, Samuel also visibly appearing after 
death, maketh it manifest, that his soul was then clothed with a body. 
—To which he adds in Photius,’ 10 tijs wugis cua tH onalleyy oxjuc, 
ouosidés 1H mays xat yrivm oometi, etc. That the exterior form and figure 
of the soul’s body after death doth resemble that of the gross terrestrial 
body here in this life ; all the histories of apparitions making ghosts, or 
the souls of the dead, to appear in the same form which their bodies 
had before.—This, therefore, as was observed, is that, which Origen 
understands by to oxjvos in St. Paul; not this gross terrestrial body, 
but a certain middle body betwixt it and the heavenly, which the soul 
after death carries away with it. Now, this opinion of the learned Ori- 
gen’s was never reckoned up by the ancient fathers, or his greatest ad- 
versaries, in the catalogue of his errors; nor does Methodius the mar- 
tyr, who was so great an anti-Origenist, where he mentions this Ori- 
genic opinion in Photius, seem to tax it otherwise, than as Platonical, 
implying the soul to be incorporeal. Methodius himself, on the con- 
trary, contending, not that the soul hath a body conjoined with it after 
death, as a distinct thing from it, but that itself is a body; 0 e0¢g uovos 
HOsTaL KowUctOS BY, ab O8 puyod a0 TOU SnuloveyoU xut TaATeDS THY Chay 





1 Apud Phot. ubi supra, p. 930. 
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, ‘ ‘ 
CUMATA VOEQK inilegsunin Ae hoyw Fewonta pushy Sraxexdouyytenr, Tovtny 
AaBovoo: thy Svatinwow* OFev xai év 1 &0n, xai yhaocoay, xo Saxtvhor, xat 





TH Ghda wéhn iotogotytos Evew* ovy ws Twpotos Et~Qov oUYUMAQYOYTOS a- 
Tais puyais asdots* ahh o«v aital pice ai puyat mavtos anoyymywdsiout 
meguBlnuatos tovavtas uate Thy ovoiar unaezovor* God alone is praised 
as incorporeal and invisible; but souls are made by him (who is the 
father of all things), intellectual bodies, ornamentally branched out (as 
it were) into members distinguishable by reason, and having the same 
form and signature with the outward body. Whence it is that in Ha- 
des (or hell) we read of a tongue, and a finger, and other members; not 
as if there then were another invisible body coexisting with these souls, 
but because the souls themselves are in their own nature (when stripped 
naked of all clothing), according to their very essence such. We say, 
therefore, if one of these two opinions must needs be entertained, that 
either the soul itself is a body, or else that it hath a body after death ; 
the latter of them, which was Origen’s, ought certainly much to be pre- 
ferred before the former, whether held in Tertullian’s sense, that all 
substance, and consequently God himself, is body; or else in that of 
Methodius, that all created substance is such, God alone being incor- 
poreal. 

But we have already showed, that Origen was not singular in this 
‘opinion, Irenzus before him having asserted the same thing, that souls 
after death are adapted to certain bodies (where the word in the Greek 
probably was 1gocentovtas), which have the same character with these 
terrestrial ones; and Philoponus after him, who was no Pagan, but a 
Christian philosopher, dogmatizing in like manner. We might here 
add, that Joannes Thessalonicensis, in that dialogue of his, read in the 
seventh synod,! seemeth to have been of the same persuasion also, 
when he affirmeth of souls, 4s well as angels and demons, that they 
were 0gadértes nuge misovar vic Intas mheovaxis, TH siDeL THY OixEL@V A= 
tov copetwy, often seen by many sensibly, in the form of their own 
bodies. However, it is a thing which Psellus took for granted, where, 
speaking of devils, insinuating their temptations into men’s souls, by 
affecting immediately the fantastic spirit, he writeth after this manner :® 
0 déyoee; og ganay pie wy, ioxvgorégas Oeitas mQaUy TS, ay ou dé yevousvos, 
sig TO TOU HxOVOPTOS OUS yasvgheer vmoperres- nor sb borin AUTO ovveyyions 
mveusatt Tis wuzijs, ovdsvos ay edendn yopor, GAR had Oo xaTe Bovdynow io- 
yos awopy xeevOw mo0¢ to Deyousvoy éyywopsvos, o Gor ua Tolls puyats 
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swovoais TAY CMMATHY sivaL” “Ol YaQ xd oo ee Ourhetv adAndouc. 
When one man speaks to another from afar off, he must (if he would be 
heard), make a loud cry or noise ; whereas, if he stood near to him, he 
might softly whisper into his ear. But could he immediately approach 
to the spirit (or subtile body of the soul), he should not then need so 
much as to make a whisper, but might silently, and without noise, com- 
municate whatsoever thoughts of his own to him, by motions made 
thereupon. And this is said to be the way that souls, going out of 
these bodies, converse together ; they communicating their thoughts to 
one another without any noise. For Psellus! here plainly supposeth 
souls after death to have avstuo, that is, a certain subtile body, adher- 
ing to them, by motions upon which they may silently converse with 
each other. It is true, indeed, that St. Austin, in his twelfth book De 
Genesi ad Literam, does not himself close with this opinion, of the soul’s 
having a body after death, but much less of its being a body: never- 
theless does he seem to leave every man to his own liberty therein, in 
these words: “‘ Si autem queritur, dum anima de corpore exierit, utrum 
ad aliqua loca corporalia feratur, an ad incorporalia corporalibus similia ; 
an vero nec ad ipsa, sed ad illud, quod et corporibus et similitudinibus 
corporum est excellentius ;.cito quidem responderim; ad corporalia 
loca eam vel non ferri nisi cum aliquo corpore, vel non localiter ferri. 
Jam utrum habeat aliquod corpus, ostendat, qui potest ; ego autem non 
puto. Spiritalem enim arbitror esse, non corporalem ; ad spiritalia ve- 
ro pro meritis fertur, aut ad loca peenalia similia corporibus.” But if it 
be demanded, when the soul goes out of this body, whether it be car- 
ried into any corporeal places, or to incorporeals like to corporeals, or 
else to neither, but to that, which is more excellent than both bodies, 
and the likenesses of bodies? the answer is ready; that it cannot be 
carried to corporeal places, or not locally carried any whither, without 
a body. Now whether the soul have some body, when it goes out of 
this body, let them that can shew; but, for my part, I think otherwise. 
For I suppose the soul to be spiritual, and not corporeal ; and that, 
after death, it is either carried to spiritual things, or else to penal places, 
like to bodies, such as have been represented to some in ecstacies, etc. 
—Where St. Austin himself seems to think the punishment of souls, 
after death, and before the resurrection, to be fantastical, or only in 
imagination: whereas there could not be then so much as fantastic 
punishments neither, nor any imagination at all in souls, without a 


1 De Genesi ad Literam, c. xxxii. (p. 239. tom. iii. oper.) 
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body, if that doctrine of Aristotle’s! be true, that fancy or imagination 
is nothing else but a weaker sense ; that is, a thing, which results from 
a complication of soul and body both together. But it is observable, 
that in the forecited place that, which St. Austin chiefly opposed, was 
the soul’s being a body, as Tertullian, Methodius, and others had assert- 
ed; but as for its having a body, he saith only this: ‘‘ Ostendat qui 
potest,’ let him that can shew it; he granting, in the mean time, that 
the soul cannot be locally carried any whither at all after death, nor in- 
deed be in any place without a body. However, the same St. Austin,? 
as he elewhere condemneth the opinion of those, who would take the 
fire of hell metaphorically, acknowledging it to be real and corporeal ; 
so does he somewhere think it not improbable, but after death, and be- 
fore the resurrection, the souls of men may’suffer from a certain fire, 
for the consuming and burning up of their dross: “ Post istius sane 
corporis mortem, donec ad illum veniatur, qui post resurrectionem cor- 
porum futurus est damnationis et remunerationis ultimus dies; si hoc 
temporis intervallo, ejusmodi ignem dicuntur perpeti, duem non sentiant 
illi, qui non habuerint tales mores et amores in hujus corporis vita, ut 
eorum ligna, et fenum, et stipula consummantur; alii vero sentiunt, 
qui ejusmodi secum edificia portaverunt, etc. non redargua, quia forsi- 
tan verum est.’ If in this interval of time, betwixt the death of the 
body, and the resurrection, or day of judgment, the souls of the dead 
be said to suffer such a fire as can do no execution upon those, who 
have no wood, hay, nor stubble, to burn up, but shall be felt by such, 
as have made such buildings or superstructures, etc. I reprehend it 
not, because perhaps it is true-—The opinion here mentioned, is thus 
expressed by Origen,? in his fifth book against Celsus, which very 
place St. Austin seems to have had respect to: ov cvridav ot woneg 
“Elijvov ticiv to0Se, 10 nig xu Sagoroy énayetar TO xdoum* sixog O° Ore nob 
ixaotw tay Seoutvay tis Out tod mvec¢ Oixys xalovtos uéy xUb OV xATOKELOYTOS 
Tous uy tzovtas VAny Jeoueryy uvalver Dus Un éxeivou Tov mUQdS* xebovTOS 
5é xual xatuxaiovtog tous év ti, Oia TAY mQULewy zal Loywr xot ronUETwY TQO- 
miuas heyousyn oixodoun Shu, zogtor, 1, xahauny oixodourjcartas: Celsus 
did not understand, that this fire, as well according to the Hebrews 
and Christians, as to some of the Greeks, will be purgatory tothe world ; 





2 De Civ. D. lib. xxi. c. xxvi. (§ iv. p. 490. tom. vii. oper.) 
3 C. Cels. |. v. p. 240. 
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ment and remedy by fire: which fire can do no execution upon those, 
who have no combustible matter in them, but will be felt by such, as 
in the moral structure of their thoughts, words, and actions, have built 
up wood, hay and stubble.—Now since souls cannot suffer from fire, 
nor any thing else in way of sense or pain, without being vitally united 
to some body, we may conclude, that St. Austin, when he wrote this, 
was not altogether abhorrent from souls having bodies after death. 

Hitherto have we declared, how the ancient assertors of incorporeal 
substance, as unextended, did repel the assaults of Atheists and Cor- 
porealists made against it; but especially how they quitted themselves 
of that absurdity, of the illocality and immobility of finite created spirits, 
by supposing them always to be vitally united to some bodies, and con- 
sequently, by the locality of those their respective bodies, determined 
to here and there; according to that of Origen :! 4 wuy7 judy déetoe 
gauatos, Ore tas tomixag ustuScaoes, our souls stands in need of a body 
in order to local motions.—We shall in the next place declare, what 
grounds of reason there were, which induced those ancients to assert 
and maintain a thing so repugnant to sense and imagination, and con- 
sequently to all vulgar apprehension, as a substance in itself unexten- 
ded,. indistant, and indivisible, or devoid of magnitude and parts. 
Wherein we shall only represent the sense of these ancient Incorporeal- 
ists so far as we can, to the best advantage, in order to their vindication. 
against Atheists and Materialists: ourselves in the mean time not as- 
serting any thing, but leaving every one, that can, to make his own 
judgment; and so either to close with this, or that other following hy- 
pothesis, of extended incorporeals. 

Now it is here observable, that it was a thing formerly taken for 
granted on both sides, as well by the assertors as the deniers of incor- 
poreal substance, that there is but one kind of extension only: and, 
consequently, that whatsoever hath magnitude and parts, or one thing 
without another, is not only intellectually and logically, but also really 
and physically divisible or discerpible, as likewise antitypous and im- 
penetrable ; so that it cannot coexist with a body in the same place ; 
from whence it follows, that whatsoever arguments do evince, that there 
is some other substance besides body, the same do therefore demonstrate, 
according to the sense of these ancients (as well Corporealists as Incor- 
porealists), that there is something unextended, it being supposed by 
them, both alike, that whatsoever is extended is body. Nevertheless 
we shall here principally propound such considerations of theirs, as 


4 C. Cels. |. v. p. 244, 
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tend directly to prove, that there, is something unextendedly incor- 
poreal; and that an unextended deity is no impossible idea; to wit, 
from hence, because there is something unextended even in our very 
selves. Where, not to repeat the forementioned ratiocination of Sim- 
plicius, that whatsoever can act and reflect upon its whole self, cannot 
possibly be extended, nor have parts distant from one another; Plotinus! 
first argues after this manner: té totvuy qicovow, of ty puziy came 
Elva AsYOrTEC, MOWTOY MEV MEL EXKTTOY WEQOUES TIS WIS TiS éy TH ALTO 
THMOTL, MOTEQOY ExaOTOY WUYIY, Ole éoTL xui a Chy; nad MEedLY TOU pEQOVS TO 
wégoc; ovdéy Goa 10 mEéyeFog orvsBadheto TH Ovole wiIAS* nuitor Eee ye 
mogov tog’ Glu nut vhov nohdazi, OnEQ CHpeor nagciver OLYATOY, ev 
mhetoot TO OUTO DAOY EIPUL, ZAL TO MEQOS OMEG TO Ohov UmaQyey* et O& ExaoTOY 
TOY uEQaY, OU WUYHY Piaovary, € awiyzwr wryy wvtoIs Indes’ What then 
will they say, who contend, that the soul is a body (or extended) wheth- 
er or no will they grant concerning every part of the soul in the same 
body (as that of it which is iw the foot, and that in the hand, and that 
in the brain, etc.) and again every part of those parts, that each of 
them is soul, such as the whole? If this be consented to, then it is 
plain, that magnitude, or such a quantity, would confer nothing at all 
to the essence of the soul, as it would do were it an extended thing : 
but the whole would be in many parts or places, which is a thing, that 
cannot possibly belong to body; that the same whole should be in more, 
and that a part should be what the whole is. Butif they will not grant 
every part of their extended soul to be soul, then, according to them, 
must the soul be made up, and compounded of soul-less things.— Which 
argument is elsewhere thus propounded by him;? & 0& txaotoy Cony 
Evo, war Ev aonsr’ eb O& undsvoc artay Cany Ezovtos 4 avv0dos mErotnue Cwny, 
&tomov’ palhoy O& advvatoy orupognsw copetwov Cojv eoyater Pur, xai 
vowy yervay ta avonta’ If every one of the parts of this extended soul or 
mind has life in it, then would any one of them alone be sufficient. 
But to say, that though none of the parts alone have life in them, yet 
the conjunction of them altogether maketh life, is absurd ; it being im- 
possible, that life and soul should result from a congeries of life-less 
and soul-less things, or that mind-less things put together should beget 
mind.—The sum of this argumentation is this; that either every part 
of extended soul is soul, and of an extended mind, mind; or not. 
Now, if no part of a soul, as supposed to be extended alone, be soul, or 
have life and mind i it, then is it certain, that the whole, resulting 
sass all the pas could have no life nor mind, because fess’ can 


i P. “460. (Enead. i libs Vii. cap. “fi! 2 2 En, L Wik; i. in: 457.) 
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(casually), come from nothing. It is true, indeed, that corporeal qual- 

ities and forms, according to the Atomic physiology, result from a com- 
position and contexture of atoms or parts, each of which, taken alone 
by themselves, have nothing of that quality or form in them, 


1 __. Ne ex albis alba rearis ; 





Aut ea, quee nigrant, nigro de semine nata. 


You are not to think that white things are made out of white princi- 
ples, nor black things out of black ; but the reason of the difference 
here is plain, because these qualities and forms are not entities really 
distinct from the magnitude, figure, site, and motion of parts, but only 
such a composition of them, as cause different fancies in us; but life 
and understanding, soul and mind, are entities really distant from 
magnitude, figure, site and motion of parts: they are neither mere fan- 
cies nor syllables of things, but simple and uncompounded realities. 
- But if every supposed part of a soul, be soul, and of a mind, mind, then 
would all the rest of it besides any one part be superfluous ; or indeed 
every supposed part thereof would be the same with the whole: from 
whence it follows, that it could not be extended, or have any real parts 
at all, since no part of an extended thing can possibly be the same with 
the whole. 

Again, the same philosopher endeavors further to prove, that the 
human soul itself is unextended and indivisible, from its energies and 
operations, and that as well those of sensation as of intellection. 
First, therefore, from external sensations, he reasons in this manner: 
site ushher atoFuverDud tivos Ev avto Set sive, xad TH QUTG) TOYTOS OYTL- 
houBavecFoar’ xui st die mollay aio Sytioiwy wisi te siovoyta, 4) Molhat 
met ty motorytes, uuv Oe Evog moiihoy, oiov medownoy* ov yao hho mév 
Gw0¢ Gihho 58 OPSuduay, KALE TavTOY Suod novt@V* vol Ei TO per OL Oupmo- 
tov To 0&8 OL anos, Ey th Ost given eis 0 UP’ 7 Wag ov sot OTL ETEQO: TAU— 
To, [AN] Eig TO AUTO OMod THY uicDjoEwy EhOdvtay* That, which perceiveth 
in us, must of necessity be one thing, and by one and the same indivis- 
ible perceive all; and that, whether they be more things, entering 
through several organs of sense, as the many qualities of substance, or 
one various and multiform thing, entering through the same organ, as 
the countenance or picture of aman. For it is not one thing in us, 
that perceives the nose, another thing the eyes, and another thing the 
mouth ; but it is one and the self-same thing, that perceiveth all. And 
when one thing enters through the eye, another through the ear, these 
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/ 
also must of necessity come all at last to one indivisible, or else they could 
not be compared together, nor one of them affirmed to be different from 
another; the several sentiments of them meeting no where together 
in one. He concludes, therefore, that this one thing in us, that sensi- 
bly perceives all things, may be resembled to the centre of a circle, and 
the several senses to lines drawn from the circumference, which all 
meet in that one centre. Wherefore, that which perceives and appre- 
hends all things in us, must needs be really one and the very same ; 
that is, unextended and indivisible. Which argument is yet further 
pursued by him, more particularly thus: If that, which sensibly per- 
ceiveth in us be extended, so as to have distant parts one without an- 
other: then one of these three things must needs be affirmed, that 
either every part of this extended substance of the soul perceives a part 
of the object only, or every part of it the whole object, or else all comes 
to some one point, which alone perceives both the several parts of the 
object, and the whole, all the other being but as circumferential lines , 
leading to this centre. Now of the former of these three, Plotinus - 
thus: peyéFer Ovte tovtTm, TUupsoifoito &y* wots Go KALOU fusQOS, KOE [A/- 
déva juar Chou tov aicIytod artidnyry tyav’ woneg dy si éyw psy GAOU” 
ov 08 dddov aicto.o* If the soul be a magnitude, then must it be divided 
together with the sensible object, so that one part of the soul must per- 
ceive one part of the object, and another, another; and nothing in it 
the whole sensible; just as if I should have the sense of one thing, and 
you of another. Whereas it is plain by our internal sense, that it is 
one and the self-same thing, which perceives both the parts and the 
whole. And of the second, he writeth in this manner: « 02 otwoty may- 
TOs atoPjoetar* st¢ TeELQO OuogsioD ou tov psyédoue TLEPUAOTOS, aTEELQOUS 
nub aicdInosic xaoF Exaotoy aioSyntoy cuuByoetar yiyver Pau ExoTH O10V TOU 
aUTOU amsigous éy TH IyEuovotyt Huay sixoves’ But if every part of the 
extended soul perceive the whole sensible object, since magnitude is 
infinitely divisible, there must be in every man infinite sensations and 
images of one and the same object.—Whereas we are intimately con- 
scious to ourselves, that we have but only one sensation of one object 
at the same time. And as for the third and last part of this disjunction, 
that what sensibly perceives in every one, is but one single point, 
either mathematical or physical ; it is certain, first, that a mathemati- 
cal point, having neither longitude, latitude, nor profundity, is no 
body nor substance, but only a notion of our own mind, or a mode 
of conceiving in us. And then, as for a physical point or minimum, 
a body so little, that there cannot possibly be any less, Plotinus as- 
serting the infinite divisibility of body, here explodes the thing itself. 
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However, he further intimates, that if there were any such physical 
-minimum, or absolutely least body or extensum, this could not possi- 
bly receive upon it a distinct representation and delineation of all the 
several parts of a whole visible object at once, as of the eyes, nose, 
mouth, etc. in a man’s face or picture, or of the particularities of an 
edifice ; nor could such a parvitude or atom as this be the cause of all 
animal motions. And this was one of Aristotle’s! arguments, whereby 
he would prove unextended incorporeals, 7@> 16 weet to usquotov’ If 
the soul were indivisible as a point, how could it perceive that which is 
divisible ?—that is, take notice of all the distinct parts of an extended 
object, and have a description of the whole of them at once upon itself ? 
The sum of the whole argumentation is this, that if the soul be an ex- 
tended substance, then must it of necessity be either a physical point. 
or minimum, the least extensum that can possibly be, (if there be any 
such least, and body or extension be not infinitely divisible), or else it 
must consist of more such physical points, joined together. As for the 
former of these, it hath been already declared to be impossible, that one- 
single atom or smallest point of extension, should be able distinctly to. 
perceive all the variety of things ; to which might be added, that to sup- 
pose every soul to be but one physical minimum, or smallest extensum, 
is to imply such an essential difference in matter or extension, as that 
some of the points thereof should be naturally devoid of all hfe, sense, 
and understanding, and others again naturally sensitive and rational. 
Which absurdity, though it should be admitted, yet would it be utterly 
unconceivable, how there should come to be one such sensitive and ra- 
tional atom in every man and no more, and how this should constant- 
ly remain the same, from infancy to old age, whilst other parts of mat- 
ter transpire perpetually. But as for the latter, if souls be extended 
substances, consisting of more points, one without another, all concur- 
ring in every sensation ; then must every one of those points, either 
perceive a point and part of the object only, or else the whole. Now, 
if every point of the extended soul perceive only a point of the object, 
then is there no one thing in us, that perceives the whole, or which can 
compare one part with another. But if every point of the extended 
soul perceive the whole object at once, consisting of many parts, then 
would there be innumerable perceptions of the same object in every 
sensation ; as many as there are points in the extended soul. And 
from both these suppositions, it would alike follow, that no man is one 
single percipient or person, but that there are innumerable distinct per- 


1 De Anima, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 10, tom. ii. oper. 
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cipients and persons in every man. Neither can there be any other 
supposition made, besides those three forementioned ; as that the whole 
extended soul should perceive both the whole sensible object, and all 
its several parts, no part of this soul in the mean time having any per- 
ception at all by itself; because the whole of an extended being is no- 
thing but all the parts taken together ; and if none of those parts have 
any life, sense, or perception in them, it is impossible that there should 
be any in the whole. But in very truth, to say, that the whole soul 
perceiveth all, and no part of it any thing, is to acknowledge it not to 
be extended, but to be indivisible, which is the thing that Plotinus con- 
tends for. 4 

And that philosopher here further insists upon internal sensations 
also, and that SvuneSeae, or “OuonaFea, that sympathy, or homopathy, 
which is in al] animals to the same purpose : it being one and the same 
thing in them, which perceives pain, in the most distant extremities of 
the body, as in the sole of the foot, and in the crown of the head ; and 
which moves one part to succor, and relieve another laboring under it, 
which could not possibly be by traduction of all to one physical point, 
as the centre, for divers reasons. 'Eu toivuy xata Siadoowy ovy oidvte thy 
aisdnow tov torovtov yiyver Far, ur O& comatos Oyxov OvtOG, KAdoV TOPOr- 
10g, WAAO yyaowy tye (mavtog yuo psyéFous 10 pév Ao, To 08 AO éoth) 
Ss tovovttoy téGecFoL 10 vicFavousvor, olovy mavtayot a’tov EavTH TO avTO 
sivor” tovto Oé GAL TLvi TOY OVTWY 3} Guat. TOLEY MQCGrxeL* Since there- 
fore these sympathetic senses cannot possibly be made by traduction, 
at last to one thing ; and body being bulky or out-swelling extension, 
one part thereof suffering, another cannot perceive it (for in all magni- 
tude, this is one thing and that another), it followeth, that what perceives 
in us, must be every where, and in all the parts of the body, one and 
the same thing with itself. Which therefore cannot be itself body, but 
must of necessity be some other entity or substance incorporeal.—The 
conclusion is, that in men and animals there is one thing indivisibly 
the same, that comprehendeth the whole outside of them, perceiveth 
both the parts and the whole of sensible objects, and all transmitted 
through several senses, sympathizeth with all the distant parts of the 
body, and acteth entirely upon all. And this is properly called, I my- 
self, not the extended bulk of the body, which is not one, but many sub- 
stances, but an unextended and indivisible unity, wherein all lines 
meet and concentre, not as a mathematical point or least extensum, but 
as one self-active, living power, substantial or inside-being, that contain- 
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Lastly, The forementioned philosopher endeavors yet further to 
prove the human soul to be unextended and devoid of magnitude, 
and indivisible, from its rational energies or operations, its yontav vo7—- 
ves, and ausyedor ovtdnwes, intellections. of intelligibles, and appre- 
hensions of things devoid of magnitude, mas YQ wéyEdog ov TO un weye— 
Sos voice; xol 1 wEguet® tO un mequttoy’ For how could the soul 
(saith he), if it were a magnitude, understand that, which hath no mag- 
nitude? and with that which is divisible, conceive that which is indi- 
visible _—Now, it is certain, that we have notions of many things, 
which are apuvtacta, altogether unimaginable, and therefore have no- 
thing of length, breadth, and thickness in them, as virtue, vice, etc. 
lausyedec O& Oiuou xod tO xodoy xal 10 Dinooy, xad 4 TOVTMY Gea YONOLG ” 
GIOTE xO MEOTLOVT nul TE MEE HUTS UModEsEto.L, xo év GUTH év HuEgst xEl- 
gstou* Justice and honesty, and the like, are things devoid of magni- 
tude, and therefore must the intellections of them needs be such too. 
So that the soul must receive these by what is indivisible, and lodge 
them in that which is divisible—We have also a notion, not only of 
mere latitude or breadth, indivisible as to thickness; and of a longi- 
tude or a line, indivisible both as to breadth and thickness; but also 
of a mathematical point, that is every way indivisible, as to length, 
breadth and thickness. We have a conception of the intention of pow- 
ers and virtues, wherein there is nothing of extension or magnitude. 
And indeed all the abstract essences of things, (or the «vtoéxeotm) which 
are the first objects of intellection, are indivisible: s 0é tay éy Udy sida 
Tas voncEets picovoly iva, adiu yuoouousvar ye yiyvorvtut To vov ywgicor- 
Tos, OV yuo wet% cugxa@y, etc. And though we apprehend forms, that 
are in matter too, yet do we apprehend them as separated and abstract- 
ed from the same ; there being nothing of flesh in our conception of 
a man, etc.—Nay, the soul conceives extended things themselves, un- 
extendedly and indivisibly ; for as the distance of a whole hemisphere 
is contracted into a narrow compass in the pupil of the eye, so are all 
distances yet more contracted in the soul itself, and there understood 
indistantly ; for the thought of a mile distance, or of ten thousand 
miles, or semidiameters of the earth, takes up no more room in the soul, 
nor stretches it any more, than does the thought of a foot or inch, or in- 
deed of a mathematical point. Were that, which perceiveth in us, a 
magnitude, then could it not be tvoy warti aia FntH, equal to every sen- 
sible—and alike perceive both lesser and greater magnitudes than it- 
self: but least of all could it perceive such things as have no magni- 
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tude at all. And this was the other part of Aristotle’s argumentation, 
to prove the soul and mind to be unextended and indivisible,' mas yao 
yonoe TO aueges wequst@ ; for how could it perceive, that which is indi- 
visible by what is divisible ?—he having before demanded, how it could 
apprehend things divisible, and of a great extension, by a mere point 
or absolute parvitude. Where the soul, or that which perceives and 
understands, is, according to Aristotle, neither divisible, as a contin- 
ued quantity, nor yet indivisible, either as a mathematical, or as a 
physical point, and absolute parvitude ; but as that, which hath in itself 
no outswelling distance, nor relation to any place, otherwise than as it 
is vitally united to a body, which (wherever it be), it always sympa- 
thizes with and acts upon. 

Besides which, these ancient assertors of seb chore snialaasaa 
would, in all probability, confirm that opinion from hence, because we 
cannot only conceive extension without cogitation, and again, cogita- 
tion without extension ; from whence it may be inferred, that they are 
entities really distinct and separable from one another, (we having no 
other rule to judge of the real distinction and separability of things, 
than from our conceptions), but also are not able to conceive cogita- 
tion with extension. We cannot conceive a thought to be of such a 
certain length, breadth, and thickness, mensurable by inches and feet, 
and by solid measures. We cannot conceive half, or a third part, or a 
twentieth part of a thought, much less of the thought of an indivisible 
thing ; neither can we conceive every thought to be of some certain de- 
terminate figure, either round or angular; spherical, cubical, or cylin- 
drical, or the like. Whereas, if whatsoever is unextended be nothing, 
thoughts must either be mere non-entities, or else extended too into 
length, breadth, and thickness ; divisible into parts and mensurable : 
and also (where finite) of a certain figure. And, consequently, all veri- 
ties in us (they being but complex axiomatical thoughts), must of neces- 
sity be long, broad, and thick, and either spherically, or angularly fig- 
urate. And the same must be affirmed of volitions likewise, and appe- 
tites or passions, as fear and hope, love and hatred, grief and joy ; and 
of all other things, belonging to cogitative beings (souls and minds), as 
knowledge and ignorance, wisdom and folly, virtue and vice, justice 
and injustice, etc. that these are either all of them absolute non-entities, 
or else extended into three divisions of length, breadth, and profundity, 
and mensurable not only by inches and feet, but also by solid measures, 
as pints and quarts; and last of all (where they are finite as in men), 
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figurate. But if this be absurd, and these things belonging to soul and 
mind (though doubtless as great realities at least, as the things which 
belong to bodies), be unextended, then must the substances of souls and 
minds themselves be unextended also. Thus Plotinus of mind; Nots 
ov Ouectas ag éavrm, mind is not distant from itself:—and indeed were 
it so, it could not be one thing (as it is), but many; every conceivable 
part of distant and unextended substance being a substance by itself. 
And the same is to be said of the human soul, though it acts upon dis- 
tant parts of that body, which it is united to, that itself, notwithstand- 
ing, is not scattered out into distance, nor dispersed into multiplicity, 
nor infinitely divisible ; because then it would not be one single sub- 
stance, or monad, but a heap of substances. Soul is no more divisible 
than life; of which the forementioned philosopher thus: ceaye ty Sony 
pegusic; ahh si 10 way qv Son, TO pégos Can ove totms* Will you divide a 
life into two? then the whole of it being but a life, the half thereof 
cannot be a life.—Lastly, if soul and mind, and the things belonging to 
them, as life and cogitation, understanding and wisdom, etc. be out- 
spread into distance, having one part without another; then can there 
be no good reason given, why they should not be as well really and 
physically, as intellectually divisible; and one part of them separable 
from another: since, as Plotinus, ta»t0s usyéFous to uév ohdo, to Oé GA- 
4o* In all magnitude or extension, this is one thing, and that another. 
—And least, no Theist ought to deny, but that the divine power could 
cleave or divide a thought, together with the soul, wherein it is, into 
many pieces ; and remove them to the greatest distances from one an- 
other (forasmuch as this implies no manner of contradiction, and what- 
soever is conceivable by us, may be done by infinite power), in which 
case neither of them alone would be soul or mind, life or thought, but 
all put together make up one entire mind, soul, life, and thought. 
Wherefore, the sense of the ancient Incorporealists seems to have 
been as follows: That there are in nature two kinds of substances spe- 
cifically differing from one another: the first,” Oyzos, bulks, or tumors, 
a mere passive thing; the second, Juvvausis, self-active powers or vir- 
tues, or pvoug Jeactjavoc, the energetic nature. The former of these is 
nothing else but magnitude or extension, not as an abstract notion of 
the mind, but as a thing really existing without it. For when it is 
called res extensa, the meaning is not, as if the res were one thing, and 
the extension thereof another, but that it is extension or distance, real- 
ly existing, or the thing thereof (without the mind) and not the notion. 
Now, this in the nature of it is nothing but aliud extra ahud, one thing 
without another,—and therefore perfect alterity, disunity, and divisibil- 
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ity. So that no extensum whatsoever, of any sensible bigness, is truly 
and really one substance, but a multitude or heap of substances, as 
many as there are parts, into which it is divisible. Moreover, one part 
of this magnitude always standing without another, it is an essential pro- 
perty thereof to be antitypous or impenetrable; that is, to jostle or 
shoulder out all other extended substance from penetrating into it, and 
coexisting with it, so as to possess and take up the same room and 
space. One yard of distance, or of length, breadth, and thickness, 
cannot possibly be added to another, without making the whole exten- 
sion double to what it was before, since one of them must of necessity 
stand without the other. One magnitude cannot imbibe or swallow up 
another, nor can there be any penetration of dimensions. Moreover, 
magnitude or extension, as such, is mere outside or outwardness; it 
hath nothing within, no self-active power or virtue; all its activity be- 
ing either keeping out, or hindering, any other extended thing from 
penetrating into it: (which yet it doth merely by its being extended, 
and therefore not so much by any physical efficiency asa logical neces- 
sity), or else local motion, to which it is also but passive; no body or 
extension, as such, being able to move itself, or act upon itself. 
Wherefore, were there no other substance in the world besides this 
magnitude or extension, there could be no motion or action at all in 
it; no life, cogitation, consciousness ; no intellection, appetite, or voli- 
tion, (which things do yet make up the greatest part of the universe), 
but all would be a dead heap or lump: nor could any one substance 
penetrate another, and coexist in the same place with it. From whence 
it follows, of necessity, that besides this outside bulky extension, and 
tumorous magnitude, there must be another kind of entity, whose essen- 
tial attribute or character is life, self-activity, or cogitation. Which 
first, that is not a mere mode or accident of magnitude and extension, 
is plain from hence, because cogitation may be as well conceived with- 
out extension, as extension without cogitation; whereas no mode of 
any thing can be conceived without that whereof it isa mode. And 
since there is unquestionably much more of entity in life and cogitation, 
than there is in mere extension or magnitude, which is the lowest of all 
being, and next to nothing; it must needs be imputed to mere delusion — 
and imposture of imagination, that men are so prone to think this ex- 
tension or magnitude to be only substance, and all other things besides 
the mere accidents thereof, generable out of it, and corruptible again 
into it. For though that secondary and participated life (as it is called) 
in the bodies of animals be indeed a mere accident, and such as may 
be present or absent without the destruction of its subject; yet can 
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there be no reason given, why the primary and original life itself should 
not be as well a substantial thing, as mere extension andy magnitude. 
Again, that extension and life, or cogitation, are not two inadequate 
conceptions neither, of one and the self-same substance, considered 
brokenly and by piecemeal ; as if either all extension had life and cog- 
itation essentially belonging to it, (as the Hylozoists conclude) or at 
least all life and cogitation had extension; and, consequently, all souls 
and minds, and even the Deity itself, were either extended life and 
cogitation, or living and thinking extension; (there being nothing in 
nature unextended, but extension the only entity : so that whatsoever is 
devoid thereof, is ipso facto, absolutely nothing :) this, I say, will also 
appear from hence, because, as hath been already declared, we cannot 
conceive a life, or mind, or thought, nor any thing at all belonging to 
a cogitative being, as such, (as wisdom, folly, virtue, vice, etc.) to be 
extended into length, breadth, and thickness, and to be mensurable by 
inches, feet, and yards. From whence it. may be concluded, that ex- 
tension, and life or cogitation, are no inadequate conceptions of one 
and the self-same thing, since they cannot be complicated together in- 
to one, but that they are distinct substances from each other. Lives 
and minds are such tight and compact things in themselves, and have 
such a self-unity in their nature, as that they cannot be lodged in that, 
which is wholly scattered out from itself into distance, and dispersed in- 
to infinite multiplicity; nor be spread all over the same, as coextended 
with it. Nor is it conceivable, how all the several parts of an extend- 
ed magnitude should jointly concur and contribute to the production of 
one and the same single and indivisible cogitation ; or how that whole 
heap or bundle of things should be one thinker. A thinker 1s a monad, 
or one single substance, and not a heap of substances; whereas no 
body or extended thing is one, but many substances ; every conceivable 
or smallest part thereof being a real substance by itself. 

But this will yet further appear, if we consider what kind of action 
cogitation is. ‘The action of an extended thing, as such, is nothing 
but local motion, change of distance, or translation from place to place, 
a mere outside and superficial thing; but it is certain, that cogitation 
(fancy, intellection, and volition) are no local motions; not the mere 
fridging up and down of the parts of an extended substance, changing 
their place and distance; but it is unquestionably an internal energy ; 
that is, such an energy, as is within the very substance or essence of 
that, which thinketh, or in the inside of it. From which two kinds of 
energies we may now conclude, that there are also two kinds of entity 
or substance in nature ; the one mere outside, and which hath nothing 
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within it; the other such a kind of entity, as hath an eternal energy ; 
acteth from itself, and within itself, and upon itself; an inside thing, 
whose action is within the very essence or substance thereof; it being 
plain, that the cogitative or thinking nature is such a thing, as hath an 
essential inside or profundity. Now, this inside of cogitative beings, 
wherein they thus act or think internally within themselves, cannot have 
any length, breadth, or thickness in it; because if it had, it would be 
again a mere outside thing. Wherefore had all cogitative beings (souls 
and minds) extension and magnitude never so much belonging to them, 
as some suppose them to have, yet could this, for all that, be nothing 
but the mere outside of their being; besides which, they must of neces- 
sity have also an unextended inside, that hath no outswelling tumor, 
and is not scattered into distance, nor dispersed into multiplicity, which 
therefore could not possibly exist a part in a part of the supposed ex- 
tension, as if one half of a mind or thought were in one half of that ex- 
tension, and another in another ; but must of necessity be all undivided- 
ly, both in the whole of it, and in every part. For had every twentieth - 
or hundreth part of this extensum not the whole of a life or mind in it, 
but only the twentieth or hundredth part thereof, then could none of 
them have any true life or mind at all, nor consequently the whole have 
any. Nor indeed is it otherwise conceivable, how a whole quantity of 
extended substance should be one thing, and have personality, one I 
myself in it all, were there not one indivisible thing presiding over it, 
which held it all together, and diffused itself through all. And thus do 
we see, how this whole in the whole and in every part (do men what 
they can) will, like a ghost, still haunt them and follow them every 
where. But now it is impossible, that one and the self-same substance 
should be both extended and unextended. Wherefore in this hypothe- 
sis of extended understanding spirits, having one part without another, 
there is an undiscerned complication of two distinct substances, ex- 
tended and unextended, or corporeal and incorporeal, both together ; 
and a confusion of them into one. Where, notwithstanding, we 
must acknowledge, that there is so much of truth aimed at, as that 
all finite incorporeal substances are always naturally united to some 
bodies; so that the whole of these created animals is completed and 
made up of both these together, an extended inside, and an unextend- 
ed outside, both of them substances indeed really distinct, but _ vital- 
ly united each to other. 

The sum of all is, that there are two kinds of substances in nature, 
the first extension of magnitude, really existing without the mind, 
which is a thing, that hath no self-unity at all in it, but is infinite alter- 
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ity and divisibility, as it is also mere outside and outwardness, it hav- 
ing nothing within, nor any other action belonging to it, but only 
locally to move, when it is moved. The second, life and mind, or the 
self-active cogitative nature, and inside being, whose action is not local 
motion, but an internal energy, within the substance or essence of the 
thinker himself, or in the inside of him; which, therefore, though un- 
extended, yet hath a certain inward recess, Be-F-0¢, or essential profun- 
dity. And this is a thing, which can act all of it entirely upon either a 
greater or lesser quantity of extended substance or body, and its seve- 
ral parts, penetrating into it, and coexisting in the same place with it. 
Wherefore it is not to be looked upon either as a mathematical, or as a 
physical point, as an absolute parvitude, or the least extensum possible, 
it having not only such an essential inside, bathos, or profundity in it, 
wherein it acteth and thinketh within itself, but also a certain ampli- 
tude of active power ad eztra, or a sphere of activity upon body. Up- 
on which account, it was before afirmed by Plotinus, that an unex- 
tended incorporeal is a thing bigger than body, because body cannot 
exist otherwise than a point of it in a point of space; whereas this one 
and the same indivisible can at once both comprehend a whole exten- 
sum within it, and be all of it in every part thereof. And, lastly, all 
finite incorporeals are always naturally united to some body or other ; 
from both which together is completed and made up in every created 
understanding being one entire animal, consisting of soul and body, and 
having something incorporeal, and something corporeal in it, an unex- 
tended inside, and an extended outside, by means whereof it is deter- 
' mined to here and there, and capable of moving locally, or changing 
place. . 

Thus have we represented the sense of the ancient unextended In- 
corporealists to the best advantage that we could, in way of answer to 
the premised atheistic argument against incorporeal substance, and in 
order to the vindication of them from the contempt of Atheists; and 
we do affirm, that the forementioned arguments of theirs do evince, 
that there is some other substance besides body, which therefore, ac- 
cording to the principles of these Atheists themselves, must be ac- 
knowledged to be unextended, it being concluded by them, that what- 
soever is extended is body. But whether they do also absolutely prove, 
that there is ovoice ausyé9nc, adveotatos, ausons, and adraigetos, a sub- 
stance devoid of magnitude, indistant, without parts, and indivisible ; 
this we shall leave others to make a judgment of. However, it is cer- 
tain, that Atheists, who maintain the contrary, must needs assert, that 
every thought, and whatsoever belongeth to soul, mind, (as knowledge, 
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virtue, etc.) is not only mentally and mathematically divisible, so that 
there may be half, a third part, or a quarter of a thought, and the rest, 
supposed ; but also physically separable, or discerpible, together with 
the soul, wherein it is. They must also deny, that there is any inter- 
nal energy at all, or any other action besides that outside superficial 
action of local motion, and consequently make all cogitation nothing 
but local motion, or translation. And, lastly, they must maintain, that 
no substance can coexist with any other substance (as soul with body) 
otherwise than by juxta-position only, and by possessing the pores, or 
filling up the intervals thereof, as a net with the water. 

And this is the first answer to the forementioned atheistic argument 
against incorpereal substance; That though whatsoever is extended be 
body, yet every thing is not extended ; but that life, or mind and cogi- 
tation, are an unextended, indistant, and indivisible nature. But, as 
we have already intimated, there are other learned assertors of incor- 
poreal substance, who, lest God and spirits, being thus made unexten- 
ded, should quite vanish into nothing, answer that atheistic argumen- 
tation after a different manner, by granting to these Atheists that pro- 
position, that whatsoever is, is extended; and what is unextended, is 
nothing; but then denying that other of theirs, that whatsoever is ex- 
tended, is body ; they asserting another extension, specifically differing 
from that of bodies : for, whereas corporeal extension is not only impen- 
etrable, so that no one part thereof can enter into another, but also 
both mentally and really divisible, one part being in its nature separa- 
ble from another ; they affirm, that there is another incorporeal exten- 
sion, which is both penetrable, and also indiscerpible, so that no one 
part thereof can possibly be separated from another, or the whole; and 
that to such an incorporeal extension as this belongeth life, cogitation, 
and understanding, the Deity having such an infinite extension, but all 
created spirits a finite and limited one, which also is in them supposed 
to be contractable and dilatable. Now it is not our part here to oppose 
Theists, but Atheists: wherefore we shall leave these two sorts of In- 
corporealists to dispute it out friendly amongst themselves ; and indeed 
therefore with the more moderation, equanimity, and toleration of dis- 
sent mutually, because it seemeth, that some are in a manner fatally 
inclined to think one way in this controversy, and some another. And 
whatever the truth of the case be, it must be acknowledged, that this 
latter hypothesis may be very useful and serviceable to retain some in 
Theism, who can by no means admit of a Deity, or any thing else, un- 
extended ; though, perhaps, there will not be wanting others also, who 
would go in a middle way betwixt these two, or compound them togeth- 
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er, by supposing the Deity to be indeed altogether unextended, and all 
of it every where ; but finite incorporeals, or created spirits, to have an 
unextended inside, a life or mind, diffusing itself into a certain ampli- 
tude of outward extension, whereby they are determined to a place, yet 
so as to be all in every part thereof; which outward extension is there- 
fore not to be accounted body, because penetrable, contractable, and 
dilatable, and because no one part thereof is separable from the rest, 
by the rushing or incursion of any corporeal thing upon them. And 
thus is the Atheist’s argument against incorporeal substance answered 
two manner of ways; first, that there is something unextended ; and, 
secondly, that if there were none, yet must there of necessity be a sub- 
stance otherwise extended than body is, so as to be neither antitypous 
nor discerpible. And ourselves would not be understood here dogmat- 
ically to assert any thing in this point, save only what all Incorporealists 
do agree in, to wit, that besides body, which is impenetrably and divis- 
ibly extended, there is in nature another substance, that is both pene- 
trable of body and indiscerpible, or which doth not consist of parts sep- 
arable from one another. And that there is at least such a substance 
as this, is unquestionably manifest from what hath been already de- 
clared. | 

But the Atheist will, in the next place, give an account of the origi- 
nal of this error (as he calls it) of incorporeal substance, and undertake 
to show from what mistake it proceeded, which is yet another pretend- 
ed confutation thereof; namely, that it sprung partly from the abuse of 
abstract names and notions, men making substances of them ; and part- 
ly from the scholastic essences, distinct from the things themselves, 
and said to be eternal. From both which delusions and dotages togeth- 
er the Atheists conceive, that men have been first of all much confirm- 
ed in the belief of ghosts and spirits, demons and devils, invisible beings. 
called by several names. Which belief had also another original, men’s 
mistaking their own fancies for realities. The chief of all which 
affrightful ghosts and spectres, according to these Atheists, is the Deity, 
the Oberon, or prince of fairies and fancies. But then, whereas men, 
by their natural reason, could not conceive otherwise of these ghosts 
and spirits, than that they were a kind of thin, aerial bodies, their un- 
derstandings have been so enchanted by these abstract names (which 
are indeed the names of nothing) and those separate essences and quid- 
dities of scholastics, as that they have made incorporeal substances of 
them ; the atheistic conclusion is, that they, who assert an incorporeal 
Deity, do really but make a scholastic separate essence, or the mere 
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abstract notion of an accident, a substantial thing, and a ghost or spirit 
presiding over the whole world. 

To which our reply in general first of all is, That all this is selbtag 
but idle romantic fiction; the belief of a Deity, and substance incor- 
poreal, standing upon none of those imaginary foundations. And then, 


as for that impudent atheistic pretence, that the Deity is nothing but a - 


figment or creature of men’s fear and imagination, and therefore the 
prince of fairies and fancies; this hath been already sufficiently con- 
futed in our answer to the first atheistic argumentation, where we have 
also over and above showed, that there is not only a natural prolepsis 
or anticipation of a God in the minds of men, but also, that the belief 
thereof is supported by the strongest and most substantial reason, his 
existence being indeed demonstrable, with mathematical evidence, to 
such as are capable, and not blinded with prejudice, nor enchanted by 
the witchcraft of vice and wickedness, to the debauching -of their un- 
derstandings. It hath been also showed, that the opinion of other 
ghosts and spirits, besides the Deity, sprung not merely from fear and 
fancy neither, as children’s bugbears, but from real phenomena; true 
sensible apparitions, with the histories of them in all ages, without 


which the belief of such things could never have held up so generally . 


and constantly in the world. As, likewise, that there is no repugnancy 
at all to reason, but that there may be as well aérial and ethereal, as 
there are terrestrial animals; and that the dull and earthy stupidity of 
men’s minds is the only thing, which makes them so prone to think, 
that there is no understanding nature superior to mankind, but that in 
the world all is dead about us; and to disbelieve the existence of any 
thing, which themselves cannot either see or feel. Assuredly, the 
Deity is no fancy, but the greatest reality in the world, and that, with- 
out which there could be nothing at all real, it being the only neces- 
sary existent ; and, consequently, Atheism is either mere sottishness, or 
else a strange kind of irreligious fanaticism. 

We now further add, that the belief of ghosts and spirits incorpo- 
real; and, consequently, of an incorporeal Deity, sprung neither from 
any ridiculous mistake of the abstract names and notions of mere ac- 
cidents for substances, nor from the scholastic essences, said to be eter- 
nal. For, as for the latter, none of those scholastics ever dreamed, that 
there was any universal man, or universal horse, existing alone by it- 
self, and separate from all singulars; nor that the abstract metaphysi- 
eal essences of men, after they were dead, subsisting by themselves, 
did walk up and down amongst graves, in airy bodies: it being abso- 
lutely impossible, that the real essence of any thing should be separa- 
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ble from the thing itself, or eternal, when that is not so. And were 
the essences of all things looked upon by these scholastics as substances 
incorporeal, then must they have made all things (even body itself ) tc 
be ghosts, and spirits, and incorporeal ; and accidents also (they having 
their essences too) to be substantial. But in very trath, these scholas- 
tic essences, said to be eternal, are nothing but the intelligible es- 
sences of things, or their natures as conceivable, and objects of the 
mind. And, in this sense, it is an acknowledged truth, that the es- 
sences of things (as, for example, of a sphere or triangle) are eternal, 
and such as were never made; because there could not. otherwise be 
eternal verities concerning them. So that the true meaning of these 
eternal essences is indeed noother than this, that knowledge is eternal; 
or that there is an eternal Mind, that comprehendeth the intelligible 
natures and ideas of all things, whether actually existing, or possible 
only, their necessary relations to one another, and all the immutable 
verities belonging to them. Wherefore, though these eternal essences 
themselves be no ghosts nor spirits, nor substances incorporeal, they 
being nothing but objective entities of the mind, or noemata, and 
ideas; yet does it plainly follow from the necessary supposition of 
them (as was before declared) that there is one eternal unmade Mind, 
and perfect incorporeal Deity, a real and substantial Ghost or Spirit, 
which comprehending itself, and all the extent of its own power, the 
possibility of things, and their intelligible natures, together with an ex- 
emplar or platform of the whole world, produced the same accordingly. 

But our atheistic argumentator yet further urges, that those scholastics 
and metaphysicians, who, because life or cogitation can be considered 
alone abstractly, without the consideration of body, therefore conclude it 
not to be the accident or action of a body, but a substance by itself (and 
which also, after men are dead, can walk amongst the graves); that 
these, I say, do so far abuse those abstract names and notions of mere 
accidents, as. plainly to make substances incorporeal of them. To 
which therefore we reply also, that were the abstract notions of acci- 
dents in general made incorporeal substances by those philosophers 
aimed at, then must they have supposed all the qualities or affections of 
bodies, such as whiteness and blackness, heat and cold, and the like to 
have been substances incorporeal also; a thing yet never heard or 
thought of. But the case is far otherwise as to conscious life or cogita- 
tion, though it be an abstract also; because this is no accident of body, 
as the Atheist (serving his own hypothesis) securely takes it for granted, 
nor indeed of any thing else, but an essential attribute of another sub- 
stance, distinct from body (or incorporeal) ; after the same manner, as 
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extension or magnitude is the essential attribute of body, and not a 
mere accident. 3 

And now, having so copiously confuted all the most considerable 
atheistic grounds, we are: necessitated to despatch those that follow, be- 
ing of lesser moment, with all possible brevity and compendiousness. 
The four next, which are the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth atheistic 
argumentations, pretend to no more than only this, to disprove a corpo- 
real Deity ; or from the supposition, that there is no other substance im 
the world besides body, to infer the impossibility of a God; that is, of 
an eternal unmade Mind, the maker and governor of the whole world: - 
all which therefore signify nothing at all to the assertors of a Deity in- 
corporeal, who are the only genuine Theists. Nevertheless, though 
none but Stoics, and such other Corporealists, as are notwithstanding 
Theists, be directly concerned in ‘an answer to them, yet shall we, first, 
so far consider the principles of the atheistic Corporealism, contained 
in these two heads, the fifth and sixth, as from the absolute impossibili- 
ty of these hypotheses to demonstrate a necessity of incorporeal sub- 
stance, from hence a Deity will also follow. 

Here, therefore, are there two atheistic hypotheses, founded upon 
the supposition that all is body: the first, im the way of qualities, gene- 
rable and corruptible, which we call the Hylopathian; the second, in 
the way of unqualified atoms, which is the Atomic, Corporealism, and 
Atheism. The former of these was the most ancient, and the first sci- 
ography, or rude delineation of Atheism. For Aristotle! tells us, that 
the most ancient Atheists were those, who supposed matter or body, 
that is, bulky extension, to be the only substance, and unmade thing, 
that, out of which all things were made, and into which all things are 
again resolved ; whatsoever is else in the world being nothing but the 
passions, qualities, and accidents thereof, generable and corruptible, or 
producible out of nothing, and reducible to nothing again. From 
whence the necessary consequence is, That there is no eternal unmade 
life or understanding, or that mind is no god, oreprinciple in the uni- 
verse, but essentially a creature. . 

And this Hylopathian Atheism, which supposeth whatsoever is in 
the universe to be either the substance of matter and bulk, or else the 
qualities and accidents thereof, generable and corruptible, hath been 
called also by us Anaximandrian. Though we deny not, but that 
there might be formerly some difference amongst the Atheists of this 
kind; nor are we ignorant, that Simplicius and others conceive Anaxi- 
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mander to have asserted, besides matter, qualities also eternal and un- 
made, or an homzomery, and similar atomology, just in the same 
manner as Anaxagoras afterward did, save only that he would not ac- 
knowledge any unmade mind or life ; Anaximander supposing all life 
and understanding whatsoever, all soul and mind, to have risen up and 
to have been generated from a fortuitous commixture of those similar 
atoms, or the qualities of heat and cold, moist and dry, and the like, 
contempered together. And we confess, that there is some probability 
for this opinion. ‘ Notwithstanding which, because there is no absolute 
certainty thereof, and because all these ancient Atheists agreed in this, 
that life and understanding are either first and primary; or else second- 
ary qualities of body, generable and corruptible ; therefore did we not 
think fit to multiply forms of Atheism, but rather to make but one kind 
of Atheism of all this, calling it indifferently, Hylopathian, or Anaxi- 
mandrian. 

The second atheistic hypothesis is that form of Atheism described 
under the sixth head, which likewise supposing body to be the only 
substance, and the principles thereof devoid of life and understanding, 
does reject all real qualities, according to the vulgar notion of them, 
and generate all things whatsoever, besides matter, merely from the 
combinations of magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, or the context- 
ures of unqualified atoms, life and understanding not excepted; which, 
therefore, according to them, being no simple primitive and primordial 
thing, but secondary, compounded, and derivative, the mere creature 
of matter and motion, could not possibly be a God, or first principle in 
the universe. This is that atomic Atheism called Democritical ; Leu- : 
cippus and Democritus being the first founders thereof. For though 
there was before them, another atomology, which made unqualified 
atoms the principles of all bodies, it supposing besides body, substance 
incorporeal ; yet were these, as Laertius! declareth, the first that ever 
made aezas tay clay atouors, senseless atoms, the principles of all 
things whatsoever, even of life and understanding, soul and mind. 

Indeed it cannot be denied, but that from these two things granted, 
that all is body, and that the principles of body are devoid of all life 
and understanding, it will follow unavoidably, that there can be no 
corporeal Deity. Wherefore the Stoics, who professed to acknowledge 
no other substance besides body, and yet nevertheless had a strong per- 
suasion of the existence of a God, or an eternal unmade Mind, the 
maker of the whole world, denied that other proposition of the atheistic 
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Corporealists, that the principles of all bodies were devoid of life and 
understanding, they asserting an intellectual fire, eternal and un- 
made, the maker of the whole mundane system; which postulatum, of 
a living intellectual body eternal, were it granted to these Stoics, yet 
could not this their corporeal god, notwithstanding, be absolutely in- 
corruptible, as Origen often inculcateth : "O Qsog toig Srwixois éotr ow- 
pa, ovx aidorvuévorg Aéyery avtoy Toentor, zat 0 Odwy GAAoLwtOY nab peta 
Biatov, noi unosanias Ouveusvoy pFuernye., maga TO undév sivas TO PoEtoor 
avtoy’ God to the Stoics is a body, and therefore mutable, alterable, 
and changeable ; and he would indeed be perfectly corruptible, were 
there any other body to act upon him. Wherefore he is only happy in 
this, that he wants a corrupter or destroyer.—And thus much was 
therefore rightly urged by the atheistic argumentator, that no corporeal 
Deity could be absolutely in its own nature incorruptible, nor other- 
wise than by accident only immortal, because of -its divisibility. For 
were there any other matter without this world, to make inroads and in- 
cursions upon it, or to disunite the parts thereof, the life and unity of 
the Stoical corporeal god must needs be scattered and destroyed. And 
therefore of this Stoical god does the same Origen thus further write ; 
“O tay Stwixay Osoc, ute capo Tvyyovew, OTE wey HYEMOrixoY Eyer THY OANY 
ovclay, dtav* 4 éxnionorg 7 Ore 08 ent psgoug yivetou adtiig, Otay 7 Ovaxco- 
unos’ ovd8 yoo OedUryrton ovTOL TonYaTHL THY Prony ToL SsoU Ervovam, 
og Martyn APPugETOL nal aNAOU, xo KovYTErOV, ual advovgétov’ The god of 
the Stoics being a body, hath sometimes the whole for its hegemonic 
in the conflagration; and sometimes only a part of the mundane mat- 
ter.—For these men were not able to reach toa clear notion of the 
Deity, as a being every way incorruptible, simple, uncompounded, and 
indivisible-—Notwithstanding which, these Stoics were not therefore 
to be ranked amongst the Atheists, but far to be preferred before them, 
and accounted only a kind of imperfect Theists. 

But we shall now make it evident, that in both these atheistic cor- 
porealisms (agreeing in those two things, that body is the only sub- 
stance, and that the principles of body are not vital), there is an abso- 
lute impossibility ; not only because, as Aristotle? objecteth, they sup- 
posed no active principle; but also because their bringing of life and 
understanding (being real entities) out of dead and senseless matter is 
also the bringing of something out of nothing. And, indeed, the atom- 
ic Atheist is here of the two rather the more absurd and unreasonable, 
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forasmuch as he, discarding all real qualities, and that for this very rea- 
son, because nothing can come out of nothing, doth himself, notwith- 
standing, produce life, sense, and understanding (unquestionable reali- 
ties) out of mere magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions; that is, in- 
deed, out of nothing. Wherefore there being an absolute impossibility 
of both these atheistic hypotheses (neither of which is able to solve the 
phenomenon of life and understanding), from that confessed principle 
of theirs, that matter, as such, hath no life or understanding belonging 
to it, it follows unavoidably, that there must be some other substance 
besides body or matter, which is essentially vital and intellectual: Ov 
yao Marta yortas écaxta Con, because all things cannot possibly have a 
peregrine, adventitious,and borrowed life—but something in the uni- 
verse must needs have life naturally and originally. All life cannot be 
merely accidental, generable, and corruptible, producible out of nothing, 
and reducible to nothing again, bat there must of necessity be some 
substantial life, which point (that all life is not a mere accident, but 
that there is life substantial) hath been of late, with much reason and 
judgment, insisted upon, and urged by the writer of the Life of Nature. 
Neither must there be only such a substantial life, as is naturally im- 
mortal for the future, but also such as-is eternal, and was never made; 
all other lives and minds whatsoever (none of which could possibly be 
generated out of matter) being derived from this eternal unmade foun- 
tain of life and understanding. 

Which thing the hylozoic Atheists being well aware of, namely, 
that there must of necessity be both substantial and eternal unmade 
life, but supposing also matter to be the only substance, thought them- 
selves necessitated to attribute to all matter, as such, life and under- 
standing, though not animalish and conscious, but natural only ; they 
conceiving, that, from the modification thereof. alone by organization, 
all other animalish life, not only the sensitive in brutes, but also the ra- 
tional in men, was derived. But this hylozoic Atheism, thus bringing 
all conscious and reflexive life or animality, out of a supposed senseless, 
stupid, and inconscious life of nature in matter, and that merely froma 
different accidental modification thereof, or contexture of parts, does 
again plainly bring something out of nothing, which is an absolute im- 
possibility. Moreover, this hylozoic Atheism was long since, and in 
the first.emersion thereof, solidly confuted by the atomic Atheists, after 
this manner: If matter, as such, had life, perception, and understand- 
ing belonging to it, then of necessity must every atom or smallest parti- 
cle thereof, be a distinct percipient by itself; from whence it will fol- 
low, that there could not possibly be any such men and animals as now 
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are compounded out of them, but every man and animal would be a 
heap of innumerable percipients, and have innumerable perceptions and 
intellections ; whereas it is plain, that there is but one life and under- 
standing, one soul or mind, one perceiver or thinker, in every one. 
And to say, that these innumerable particles of matter do all confede- 
rate together; that is, to make every man and animal to be a multi- 
tude or commonwealth of percipients, and persons, as it were, clubbing 
together, is a thing so absurd and ridiculous, that one would wonder 
the hylozoists should not rather choose to recant that their fundamental 
error of the life of matter, than endeavor to seek shelter and sanctuary 
for the same under such a pretence. For though voluntary agents and 
persons may many of them resign up their wills to one, and by that 
means have all but as it were one artificial will, yet can they not possi- 
bly resign up their sense and understanding too, so as to have all but ~ 
one artificial life; sense, and understanding ; much less could this be 
done by senseless atoms, or particles of matter supposed to be devoid of 
all consciousness or animality. Besides which, there have been other 
arguments already suggested, which do sufficiently evince, that sense 
and understanding cannot possibly belong to matter any way, either 
originally or secondarily, to which more may be added elsewhere. 

And now, from these two things, that life and understanding do not 
essentially belong to matter as such, and that they cannot be generated 
out of dead and senseless matter, it is demonstratively certain, that there 
must be some other substance besides body or matter. However, the 
Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheists taking it for granted, that the 
first principles of body are devoid of all life and understanding, must 
either acknowledge a necessity of some other substance besides bedy, 
or else deny the truth of that axiom, so much made use of by them- 
selves, That nothing can come out of nothing. And this was our 
second undertaking, to show, that from the very principles of the athe- 
istic Corporealism, represented in the fifth and sixth heads, incorporeal 
substance is against those Atheists themselves demonstrable. 

Our third and last was this; That there being undeniably sub- 
stance incorporeal, the two next following atheistic argumentations, 
built upon the contrary supposition, are therefore altogether insignifi- 
cant also, and do no execution at all.. The first of which (being the 
seventh) impugning only such a soul of the world, as is generated out 
of matter, is not properly directed against Theism neither, but only 
such a form of Atheism (sometime before mentioned) as indeed cometh 
nearest to Theism. Which, though concluding all things to have 
sprung originally from senseless matter, Night and Chaos ; yet supposes 
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things from thence to have ascended gradually to higher and higher 
perfection ; first, inanimate bodies, as the elements, then birds and 
other brute animals (according to the forementioned Aristophanic tra- 
dition, with which agreeth this of Lucretius,! 


Principio genus alituum, varizeque volucres 5) 


afterward men, and in the last place gods; and that only the animated 
stars, but Jupiter, or a soul of the world, generated also out of Night 
and Chaos, as well as all other things. We grant, indeed, that the 
true and real Theists amongst the ancient Pagans also held the world’s 
animation, and whosoever denied the same were therefore accounted 
absolute Atheists. But the world’s animation, in a larger sense, signi- 
fies no more than this, that all things are not dead about us, but that 
there is a living sentient and understanding nature eternal, that first 
framed the world, and still presideth over it: and, it is certain, that in 
this sense all Theists whatsoever must hold the world’s animation. 
But the generality of Pagan Theists held the world’s animation also in 
a stricter sense; as if the world were truly and properly an animal, and 
therefore a god, completed and made up of soul and body together, as 
other animals are. Which soul of this great world-animal was to some 
of them the highest or supreme Deity, but to others only a secondary 
god, they supposing an abstract mind superior to it. But God’s being 
the soul of the world in this latter Paganic sense, and the world’s being 
an animal or a god, are things absolutely disclaimed and renounced by 
us. However, this seventh atheistic argument is not directed against 
the soul of the world in the sense of the Paganic Theists neither (this 
being, as they think, already confuted), but in the sense of the atheis- 
tic Theogonists ; not an eternal unmade soul or mind, but a native or 
generated one only, such as resulted from the disposition of matter, and 
contexture of atoms, the offspring of Night and Chaos: the Atheists 
here pretending, after their confutation of the true and genuine Theism, 
to take away all shadows thereof also, and so to free men from all man- 
ner of fear of being obnoxious to any understanding being, superior to 
themselves. Wherefore we might here omit the confutation of this ar- 
gument, without any detriment at all to the cause of ‘"heism: never- 
theless, because this in general is an atheistic assertion, that there is 
no life and understanding presiding over the whole world, we shall 
briefly examine the supposed grounds thereof, which alone will bea 
sufficient confutation of it. The first of them therefore is this, that 
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there is no other substance in the world besides body ; the second, that 
the principles of bodies are devoid of all life and understanding ; and 
the last, that life and understanding are but accidents of bodies result- 
ing from such a composition or contexture of atoms, as produceth soft 
flesh, blood, and brains, in bodies organized, and of human form. 
From all which the conclusion is, that there can be no life and under- 
. standing in the whole, because it is not of human form, and organized, 
and hath no blood and brains. But neither is body the only substance, 
nor are life and understanding accidents resulting from any modifica- 
tion of dead and lifeless matter ; nor is blood or brains that, which un- 
derstandeth in us, but an incorporeal soul or mind, vitally united to a 
terrestrial organized body; which will then understand with far greater 
advantage, when it comes to be clothed with a pure, spiritual, and 
heavenly one. But there is in the universe also a higher kind of intel- 
lectual animals, which, though consisting of soul and body likewise, 
yet have neither flesh nor ‘blood, nor brains, nor parts so organized as 
ours are. And the most perfect mind and intellect of all is not the soul 
of any body, but complete in itself, without such vital union and sym- 
pathy with matter. We conclude, therefore, that this passage of a 
modern writer,! ‘‘ We worms cannot conceive, how God can under- 
stand without brains,” is vox pecudis, the language and philosophy 
rather of worms or brute animals, than of men. 

The next, which is the eigbth atheistic argument, is briefly this: 
That whereas the Deity by Theists is generally supposed to be a living 
being perfectly happy, and immortal or incorruptible ; there can be no 
such living being immortal, and consequently none perfectly happy. 
Because all living beings whatsoever are concretions of atoms, which 
as they were at first generated, so are they again liable to death and 
corruption : life being no simple primitive nature, nor substantial thing, 
but a mere accidental modification of compounded bodies only, which 
upon the disunion of their parts, or the disordering of their contexture, 
vanisheth again into nothing. _ Aad there being no life immortal, hap- 
piness must needs be a mere significant word, and but a romantic fic- 
tion. Where first, this is well, that the Atheists will confess, that ac- 
cording to their principles, there can be no such thing at all as happi- 
ness, because no security of future permanency; all life perpetually 
coming out of nothing, and whirling back into nothing again. But this 
atheistic argument is likewise founded upon the former error, that body 
is the only substance, the first principles whereof are devoid of all life 
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and understanding; whereas it is certain, that life cannot possibly 
result from any composition of dead and lifeless things; and therefore 
must needs be a simple and primitive nature. It is true, indeed, that 
the participated life in the bodies of animals (which yet is but impro- 
perly called life, it being nothing but their being actuated by a living 
soul) is a mere accidental thing, generable and corruptible; since that 
body, which is now vitally united toa living soul, may be disunited 
again from it, and thereby become a dead and lifeless carcass ; but the 
primary or original life itself is substantial, nor can there be any dead 
carcass of a human:soul. That which hath life essentially belonging 
to the substance of it, must needs be naturally immortal, because no 
substance can of itself perish, or vanish into nothing. Besides which, 
there must be also some, not only substantial, but also eternal unmade 
life, whose existence is necessary, and which is absolutely unannihila- 
ble by any thing else ; which therefore must needs have perfect securi- 
ty of its own future happiness; and this is an incorporea! Deity.. And 
this is a brief confutation of the eighth atheistic argument. 


But the Democritic Atheist proceeds, endeavoring further to dis- 
prove a God from the phenomena of motion and cogitation, in the three 
following argumentations. First, therefore, whereas Theists common- 
ly bring an argument from motion, to prove a God, or first unmoved 
Mover, the Atheists contend, on the contrary that from the very nature 
of motion, the impossibility of any such first unmoved Mover is clearly 
demonstrable. For, it being an axiom of undoubted truth concerning 
motion, that whatsoever is moved is moved by some other thing; or 
that nothing can move itself; it follows from thence unavoidably, that 
there is no @ternum Immobile, no eternal unmoved Mover ; but, on the 
contrary, that there was e@ternum Motum, an eternal Moved ; or, that 
one thing was: moved by another, from eternity infinitely, without any 
first mover or cause, because, as nothing could move itself, so could 
nothing ever move another, but what was itself before moved by some- 
thing else. 

To which we reply, That this axiom, whatsoever is moved, is mov- 
ed by another, and not by itself, was by Aristotle, and those other phi- 
losophers, who made so much use: thereof, restrained to the local mo- 
tion of bodies only ; that'no body, locally moved, was ever moved origi- 
nally from itself, but from something else. Now it will not at all follow 
from hence, that therefore nihil movetur nisi a moto, that no body was 
ever ‘moved, but by some other body—that was also before moved by 
something else ; or, that of necessity one body was moved by another 
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body, and that by another, and so backwards, infinitely, without any 
first unmoved or self-moving and self-active mover, as the Democritic 
Atheist fondly conceits;. for the motion of bodies might proceed (as 
unquestionably it did) from. something else, which is not body, and was 
not before moved. Moreover, the Democritic Atheist here also, with- 
out any ground, imagines, that were there but one push once given to 
the world, and no more, this motion would from thenceforward always 
continue in it, one body still moving another to all eternity. For 
though this be indeed a part of the Cartesian hypothesis, that, accord- 
ing to the laws of nature, a body moving will as well continue in mo- 
tion, as a body resting in rest, until that motion be communicated and 
transferred to some other body ; yet is the case different here, where it 
is supposed, not only one push to have been given to the world at first, 
but also the same quantity of motion or agitation to be constantly con- 
served and maintained. But to let this pass, because it is something a 
subtile point, and not so rightly understood by many of the Cartesians 
themselves, we say, that it is a thing utterly impossible, that one body 
should be moved by another infinitely, without any first cause or mover, 
which was self-active, and that not from the authority of Aristotle! only, 
pronouncing ovte duvaroyv oFer 7 Kozy Ths uivijoEws téven sic UTEWOY, etc. 
That in the causes of motion, there could not possibly be an infinite 
progress—but from the reason there subjoined by Aristotle, because 
eiteg undéy éotu TO MEWTOY, OAwes CLT LOY ovdéy got, if there were no first 
unmoved mover, there could be no cause of motion at all—For were 
all the motion, that is in the world, a passion from something else, and 
no first unmoved active mover, then must it be a passion from no agent, 
or without an action, and consequently proceed from nothing, and eith- 
er cause itself, or be made without a cause. Now the ground of the 
Atheist’s error here is only from hence, because he taketh it for grant- 
ed, that there is no other substance besides body, nor any other action 
but local motion ; from whence it comes to pass, that, to him, this pro- 
position, No body can move itself, is one and the same with this, Noth- 
ing can act from itself, or be self-active. 

And thus is the atheistic pretended demonstration against a God, or 
first cause, from motion, abundantly confuted; we having made it 
manifest, that there is no consequence at all in this argument, that be- 
cause no body can move itself, therefore theré can be no first unmoved 
mover; as also having discovered the ground of the Atheist’s error 
here, their taking it for Erapied that there is nothing but body; and, 
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lastly, having plainly shewed, that it implies a contradiction there 
should be action and motion in the world, and yet nothing self-moving 
or self-active: so that it is demonstratively certain from motion, that 
there is a first cause, or unmoved mover. We shall now further add, 
that from the principle acknowledged by the Democritic Atheists them- 
selves, That no body can move itself, it follows also undeniably, that 
there is some other substance besides’ body, something incorporeal, 
which is’ self-moving and self-active, and was the first unmoved mover 
of the heavens or world. For if no body from eternity was ever able 
to move itself, and yet there must of necessity be some active cause of 
that motion, which is in the world (since it could not cause itself), then 
is there unquestionably some other substance besides body, which hav- 
ing a power of moving matter, was the first cause of motion, itself being 
unmoved. 

Moreover, it is certain from hence also, that there is another species 
of action, distinct from local motion, and such as is not heterokinesy, 
but autokinesy, or self-activity. For since the local motion of body is 
essentially heterokinesy, not caused by the substance itself moving, but 
by something else acting upon it, that action, by which local motion is 
first caused, cannot be itself Jocal motion, but must be autokinesy, or 
self-activity, that which is not a passion from any other agent, but 
springs from the immediate agent itself, which species of action is cal- 
led cogitation, All the local motion, that is in the world, was first 
caused by some cogitative or thinking being, which not acted upon by 
any thing without it, nor at all locally moved, but only mentally, is the 
immoveable mover of the heavens, or vortices. So that cogitation is, 
in order of nature, before local motion, and incorporeal before corporeal 
substance, the former having a natural imperzum upon the latter. And 
now have we not only confuted the ninth atheistic argument from mo- 
tion, but also demonstrated against the Democritic Atheists from their 
own principle, that there is an incorporeal and cogitative substance, 
the first immoveable mover of the heavens, and vortices; that is, an in- 
corporeal Deity. 

But the Democritic Atheist will yet make a further attempt to prove, 
that there can be nothing self-moving or self-active, and that no think- 
ing being could be a first cause; he laying his foundation in this prin- 
ciple, that nothing taketh its beginning from itself, but from the action 
of some other agent without it. From whence he would infer, that cog- 
itation itself is heterokinesy, the passion of the thinker, and the action 
of something without it, no cogitation ever rising up of itself without a 
cause ; and that cogitation is indeed nothing but local motion or me- 
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chanism and all living understanding beings machines, moved from 
without ; and then make this conclusion, that therefore no understand- 
ing being could possibly be a first cause: he further adding also, that 
no understanding being, as such can be perfectly happy neither, as the 
Deity is supposed to be, because dependent upon something without it : 
and this is the tenth atheistic argumentation. 

Where we shall first consider that, which the Democritic Atheist 
makes his fundamental principle, or common notion to disprove all au- 
tokinesy, or self-activity by, that nothing taketh beginning from itself, 
but from the action of some other thing without it. Which axiom, if it 
be understood of substantial things, then is it indeed acknowledged by 
us to be unquestionably true, it being the same with this, That no sub- 
stance, which once was not, could ever possibly cause itself, or bring 
itself into being; but must take its beginning from the action of some- 
thing else: but then it will make nothing at all against Theism. ss it 
is likewise true, that no action whatsoever, (and therefore no cogitation) 
taketh beginning from itself, or causeth itself to be, but is always pro- 
duced by some substantial agent; but this will no way advantage the 
Atheist neither. Wherefore, if he would direct his force against The- 
ism, he ought to understand this proposition thus, that no action what- 
~ goever taketh beginning from the immediate agent (which is the sub- 
ject of it), but from the action of some other thing without it; or, that 
nothing can move or act otherwise, than as it is moved and acted upon 
by something else. But this is only to beg the question, or to prove the 
thing in dispute, identically, that nothing is self-active, because nothing 
can act from itself. Whereas it is in the mean time undeniably cer- 
tain, that there could not possibly be any motion or action at all in 
the universe, were there not something self-active, forasmuch as oth- 
erwise all that motion or action would be a passion from nothing, and 
be made without a cause. 

And whereas the Atheists would further prove, that no cogitation 
taketh its beginning from the thinker, but always from the action of 
some other thing without it, after this manner; because it is not con- 
ceivable, why this cogitation, rather than that, should start up at any 
time were there not some cause for it, without the thinker: here, in 
the first place, we freely grant, that our human cogitations are indeed 
commonly occasioned by the incursions of sensible objects upon us ; 
as also, that the concatenations of those thoughts and phantasms in us, 
which are distinguished from sensations (whether we be asleep or 
awake) do many times depend upon corporeal and mechanical causes 
in the brain. Notwithstanding which, that all our cogitations are ob- 
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truded and imposed upon us from without ; and that there is no transi- 
tion in our thoughts at any time, but such as had been before in sense 
(which the Democritic Atheist avers), this isa thing which we abso- 
lutely deny. For, had we no mastery at all over our thoughts, but they 
were all like tennis-balls, bandied and struck upon us, as it were, by 
rackets from without ; then could we not steadily and constantly carry 
on any designs and purposes of life. But on the contrary, that of Aris- 
totle! is most true (as will be elsewhere further proved), that man, and 
all rational beings, are in some sense coy7 moeakewr, a principle of ac- 
tions, subordinate to the Deity; which they could not possibly be, were 
they not also a principle of cogitations, and had some command over 
them; but these were all as much determined by causes without, as. 
the motions of the weathercock are. The rational soul is itself an ac- 
tive and bubbling fountain of thoughts ; that perpetual and restless de- 
sire, which is as natural and essential to us, as our very life, continual- 
ly raising up and protruding new and new ones in us, which are as it 
were offered to us. Besides which, we have also a further self-recollec- 
tive power, and a power of determining and fixing our mind and inten- 
tion upon some certain objects, and of ranging our thoughts according- 
ly. But the Atheist is here also to be taught yet a further lesson, that 
an absolutely perfect mind (such as the Deity is supposed to be), doth 
not (as Aristotle writeth of it) oté wey voeiy oré O8 ov vosty, sometimes un- 
derstand, and sometimes not understand—it being ignorant of nothing, 
nor syllogizing about any thing, but comprehending all intelligibles 
with their relations and verities at once within itself: and its essence 
and energy being the same. Which notion, if it be above the dull ca- 
pacity of Atheists, who measure all perfection by their own scantling, 
this is a thing that we cannot help. 

But as for that prodigious paradox of Atheists, that cogitation itself 
is nothing but local motion or mechanism, we could not have thought it 
possible, that ever any man should have given entertainment to such a 
conceit, but that this was rather a mere slander raised upon Atheists; 
were it not certain from the records of antiquity, that whereas the old 
religious Atomists did, upon good reason, reduce all corporeal action 
(as generation, augmentation, and ‘alteration) to local motion, or trans- 
lation from place to place (there being no other motion besides this con- 
ceivable in bodies) ; the ancient atheizers of that philosophy (Leucip- 
pus and Democritus) not contented herewith, did really carry the busi- 





1 Vide lib. iii. ad Nicomach. cap. iii. p. 37. tom. iii, et Magnor. Moral. 
lib. i. cap. ix. et cap. xii. p. 202, 204. 
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ness still on further, so as to make cogitation itself also nothing but local 
motion. As it is also colt, that a modern atheistic pretender to wit 
hath publicly owned this same conclusion, that mind is nothing else 
but local motion in the organic parts of man’s body. These men have 
been sometimes indeed a little troubled with the fancy, apparition, or 
seeming of cogitation that is, the consciousness of it, as knowing not 
well what to make thereof; but then they put it off again, and satisfy 
themselves worshipfully with this, that fancy is but fancy, but the reali- 
ty of cogitation nothing but local motion; as if there were not as much 
reality in fancy and consciousness, as there is in local motion. ‘That, 
which inclined these men so much to this opinion, was only because 
they were sensible and aware of this, that if there were any other ac- 
tion besides local motion admitted, there must needs be some other sub- 
stance acknowledged besides body. Cartesius indeed undertook to de- 
fend brute animals to be nothing else but machines; but then he sup- 
posed that there was nothing at all of cogitation in them, and conse- 
quently nothing of true animality or life, no more than is an artificial 
automaton, as a wooden eagle, or the like: nevertheless, this was just- 
ly thought to be paradox enough. But that cogitation itself should be 
local motion, and men nothing but machines; this is such a paradox, 
as none but either a stupid and besotted, or else an enthusiastic, bigoti- 
cal, or fanatic Atheist, could possibly give entertainment to. Nor are 
such men as these fit to be disputed with any more than a machine is. 
But whereas the atheistic objector adds also, over and above, in the 
last place, that no understanding being can be perfectly happy neither, 
and therefore not a god, because essentially dependent upon something 
else without it; this is all one as if he should say, that there is no such 
thing as happiness at all in nature; because it is certain, that without 
consciousness or understanding nothing can be happy (since it could not 
have any fruition of itself); and if no understanding being can be happy 
neither, then must the conclusion needs be that of the Cyrenaics, that 
evdo.movia. avinagztoy, happiness is a mere chimera—a fantastic notion 
or fiction of men’s minds: a thing, which hath no existence in nature. 
These are the men, who afterward argue from interest also against a 
God and religion: notwithstanding that they confess their own princi- 
ples to be so far from promising happiness to any, as that they absolute- 
ly cut off all hopes thereof. It may be further observed also, in the 
last place, that there is another of the Atheist’s dark mysteries here 
likewise couched, that there is no scale or ladder of ‘entity and perfec- 
tion in nature, one above another; the whole universe, from top to bot- 
tom, being nothing but one and the same senseless matter, diversely 
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modified. As also that understanding, as such, rather speaks imper- 
fection; it being but a mere whiffling, evanid, and fantastic thing ; so 
that the most absolutely perfect of all things in the universe is grave, 
solid, and substantial senseless matter : of which more afterward. And 
thus is the tenth atheistic argumentation also confuted. 

But the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists will make yet a further 
assault from the nature of knowledge, understanding, after this manner: 
If the world were made by a God, or an antecedent mind and under- 
standing, having in itself an exemplar or platform thereof, before it was 
made, then must there be actual knowledge, both in order of nature 
and time, before things; whereas things, which are the objects of 
knowledge and understanding, are unquestionably in order of nature 
before knowledge; this being but the signature of them, and a passion 
from them. Now, the only things are singular sensibles or bodies. 
From whence it follows, that mind is the youngest and most creaturely 
thing in the world; or that the world was before knowledge, and the 
conception of any mind; and no knowledge or mind _ before the world 
as its cause. Which is the eleventh atheistic argumentation. 

But we have prevented ourselves here in the answer to this argu- 
ment (which would make all knowledge, mind, and understanding jun- 
ior to the world, and the very creature of sensibles), having already ful- 
ly confuted it; and clearly proved, that singular bodies are not the on- 
ly things, and objects of the mind, but that it containeth its immediate 
intelligibles within itself; which intelligibles also are eternal, and that 
mind is no fantastic image of sensibles, nor the stamp and signature of 
them, but archetypal to them; the first mind being that of a perfect 
being, comprehending itself, and the extent of its own omnipotence, or 
the possibilities of all things. So that knowledge is older than all sen- 
sible things; mind senior to the world, and the architect thereof. 
Wherefore we shall refer the reader, for an answer to this argument, to 
the preceding volume, where the existence of a God (that is, a mind 
before the world) is demonstrated also from this very topic, viz. the na- 
ture of knowledge and understanding. 

We shall in this place only add; that as the Atheists can no way 
solve the phenomenon of motion, so can they much less that of cogita- 
tion, or life and understanding. ‘To make which yet the more evident, 
we shall briefly represent a syllabus or catalogue of the many atheistic 
hallucinations or delirations concerning it. As, first, that senseless 
_matter being the only substance, and all things else but accidental 
modifications thereof; life and mind is alla mere accidental thing, 


generable and corruptible, producible out of nothing and reducible to 
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nothing again; and that there is no substantial life or mind any where. 
In opposition to which, we have before proved, that there must of ne- 
cessity be some substantial life, and that human souls being lives sub- 
stantial, and not mere accidental modifications of matter, they are con- 
sequently in their own nature immortal, since no substance of itself ev- 
er vanisheth into nothing. 

Again, the Democritics, and other Atheists conclude, that life and 
mind are no simple and primitive natures, but secondary and compound- 
ed things; they resulting from certain concretions and contextures of 
matter, and either the commixtures and contemporations of qualities, or 
else the combinations of those simple elements of magnitude, figure, 
site, and motion; and so being made up of that, which hath nothing of 
life or mind in it. For as flesh is not made out of fleshy particles, nor 
bone out of bony (as Anaxagoras of old dreamed), so may life, as they 
conceive, be as well made out of lifeless principles, and mind out of 
that which hath no mind or understanding at all in it : just as syllables 
pronounceable do result from combinations of letters, some of which 
are mutes, and cannot by themselves be pronounced at all, others but 
semi-vocal. And from hence do these Atheists infer, that there could 
be no eternal unmade life or mind, nor any that is immortal or incor- 
ruptible ; since upon the dissolution of that compages or contexture of 
matter, from whence they result, they must needs vanish into nothing. 
Wherefore according to them, there hath probably sometime heretofore 
been no life nor understanding at all in the universe, and there may 
possibly be none again. From whence the conclusion is, that mind 
and understanding is no god, or principle in the universe; it being es- 
sentially factitious, native, and corruptible; or, as they express it in 
Plato,! Svyntog éx SvytHv, mortal from mortal things—as also, that the 
souls of men cannot subsist separately after death, and walk up and 
down in airy bodies; no more than the form of a house or tree, after 
the dissolution thereof, can subsist by itself separately, or appear in 
some other body. But all this foolery of Atheists hath been already 
confuted, we having before showed, that life and understanding are ac- 
tive powers, vigors, and perfections, that could never possibly result 
from mere passive bulk, or dead and senseless matter, however modi- 
fied and compounded ; because nothing can come effectively from no- 
thing. Neither is there any consequence at all in this, that because 
flesh is not made out of fleshy principles, nor bone out of bony, red out 
of red things, nor green out of green; therefore life and understanding 
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may as well be compounded out of things dead and senseless: because 
these are no syllables or complexions, as the others are, nor can either 
the qualities of heat and cold, moist and dry; or else magnitudes, 

figures, sites, and motions, however combined together, as letters spell 
them out, and make them up : but they are simple and primitive things. 
And accordingly it hath been proved, that there must.of necessity be 
some eternal unmade life and mind. For though there be no necessity, 
that there should be any eternal unmade red, or green, because red 
and green may be made out of things not red nor green, they, and all 
other corporeal qualities (so called) being but several contextures of 
matter, or combinations of magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, 
causing those several fancies in us: and though there be no necessity, 
that there should be eternal motion, because, if there were once no mo- 
tion at all in matter, but all bodies rested, yet might motion have been 
produced by a self-moving or self-active principle: and, lastly, though 
there be no necessity, that there should be eternal unmade matter or 
body neither, because had there been once no body at all, yet might it 
be made or produced by a perfect omnipotent or incorporeal being : 
nevertheless, is there an absolute necessity, that there should be eter- 
nal unmade life, and mind, because were there once no life nor mind 
at all, these could never have been produced out of matter altogether 
lifeless and mindless. And though the form of a house cannot possibly 
exist separately from the matter and substance thereof, it being a mere 
accidental thing, resulting from such a compages of stone, timber, and 
mortar, yet are human souls and minds no such accidental forms of 
compounded matter, but active substantial things, that may’ therefore 
subsist separately from these bodies, and enliven other bodies of a dif- 
ferent contexture. And however some, that are no Atheists, be over 
prone to conceive life, sense, cogitation, and consciousness, in brutes, 
to be generated out of dead, senseless, and unthinking matter, (they be- 
ing disposed thereunto by certain mistaken principles, and ill methods of 
philosophy) nevertheless is this unquestionably in itself a seed of Athe- 
ism; because if any life, cogitation, and consciousness, may be pro- 
duced out of dead and senseless matter, then can no philosophy hinder, 
but that all might have been so. 

But the Democritic Atheists will yet. venture further to deny, that 
there is any thing in nature self-moving or self-active, but that whatso- 
ever moveth and acteth, was before moved by something else, and 
made to act thereby ; and again, that from some other thing, and so 
backward infinitely ; from whence it would- follow, that there is no first 
in the order of causes, but an endless retroinfinity. But as this is all 
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one, as to affirm, that there is no such thing at all as life in the world, 
but that the universe is a compages of dead and stupid matter, so has 
this infinity in the order of causes been already exploded for an abso- 
lute impossibility. 

Nevertheless, the Atheists will here advance yet an higher paradox ; 
that all action whatsoever, and therefore cogitation, fancy, and con- 
sciousness itself, is really nothing else but local motion, and conse- 
quently not only brute-animals, but also men themselves mere ma- 
chines, which is an equal, either sottishness or impudence, as to assert 
a triangle to be a square, ora sphere a cube, number to be figure, or 
any thing else to be any thing: and it ts really all one as to affirm, that 
there is indeed-no such thing in ourselves as cogitation; there being 
no other action in nature, but local motion and mechanism. 

I'urthermore, the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists universally 
agree in this, that not only sensations, but also all the cogitations of 
the mind, are the mere passions of the thinker, and the actions of 
bodies existing without upon him; though they.do not all declare them- 
selves after the same manner herein. For first, the Democritics con- 
clude, that sense is caused by certain grosser corporeal effluvia, stream- 
ing from the surfaces of bodies continually, and entering through the 
nerves; but that all other cogitations of mind and men’s either sleeping 
or waking imaginations proceed from another sort of simulachra, idols, 
and images of a more fine and subtile contexture, coming into the brain, 
not through those open tubes or channels of the nerves, but immediate- 
ly through all the smaller pores of the body: so that, as we never have 
sense of any thing, but by means of those grosser corporeal images, ob- 
truding themselves upon the nerves, so have we not the least cogitation 
at any time in our mind neither, which was not caused by those finer 
corporeal images, and exuvious membranes, or effluvia, rushing upon 
the brain or contexture of the soul. ‘!Aetvziamos xui Anucxettos thy Aio- 
Inow nat thy Noyow Eidoloyv tadev nootorvtav’ undevi yao éniPaddew 
undetégav yugis tov meoonintovtog. Leucippus and Democritus determined, 
that as well Noesis as Aisthesis, mental cogitation as external sensation, 
was caused by certain corporeal idols, coming from bodies without ; since 
neither sensation nor cogitation could otherwise possibly be produced.— 
And thus does Laertius? also represent the sense of these atheistic philoso- 
phers, that the effluvia from bodies called idols were the amy causes, 
LOY XOTO! pug uv aTOY HOLL Povlyuaton § ExnoT@Y xal Fy 3 “ote nada, of 
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all the motions, passions, and affections, and even the very volitions of 
the soul.—So that as we could not have the least sensation, imagina- 
tion, nor conception of any thing otherwise than from those corporeal 
effluvia, rushing upon us from bodies without, and begetting the same 
in us, at such a time; so neither could we have any passion, appetite, 
or volition, which we were not in like manner corporeally passive to. 
And this was the ground of the Democritic fate, or necessity of all hu- 
man actions, maintained by them, in opposition to the 10 ép july, or 
liberty of will, which cannot be conceived without self-activity, and 
something of contingency; they supposing human volitions also, as 
well as all the other cogitations, to be mechanically caused and neces- 
sitated from those effluvious images of bodies coming in upon the wil- 
lers. And, however Epicurus sometime pretended to assert liberty of 
will against Democritus, yet, forgetting himself, did he also here secure- 
- ly philosophize after the very same manner ;! 


Nunc age, que moveant animum res, accipe paucis ; 
Que veniunt veniant in tnentem, percipe paucis, 
Principio hoe dico rerum simulachra vagari, etc, 


Bat others there were amongst the ancient Atomists, who could not 
conceive sensations themselves to be thus caused by corporeal effluvia, 
or exuvious membranes streaming from bodies continually, and that for 
divers reasons alleged by them; but only by a pressure from them up- 
on the optic nerve, by reason of a tension of the intermedious air, or 
ether, (being that which is called light;) whereby the distant object is 
touched and felt, ooy duc Boxtygivc,® as it were by a staff. Which hy- 
pothesis concerning the corporeal part of sense is indeed much more 
ingenious, and agreeable to reason, than the former. But the atheizers 
of this atomology, as they supposed sense to be nothing else, but such 
a pressure from bodies without ; so did they conclude imagination and 
mental cogitation to be but the relics and remainders of those motions 
of sense formerly made, and conserved afterwards in the brain (like 
the tremulous vibrations of a clock or bell, after the striking of the ham- 
mer, or the rolling of the waves after that the wind is ceased ;) melting, 
fading, and decaying insensibly by degrees. So that, according to these, 
knowledge and ig i show tgp is nothing but ee and decaying 
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sense, and all our volitions but mechanic motions, caused from the ac- 
tions, or trusions of bodies upon us. Now, though it be true, that in 
sensation there is always a passion antecedent made upon the body of 
the sentient from without; yet is not sensation itself this very passion, 
but a perception of that passion: .much less can mental conception be 
said to be the action of bodies without, and the mere passion of the think- 
er; and least of all volitions such, there being plainly here something 
ép juiy, in our own power,—(by means whereof we become a principle 
of action, accordingly deserving commendation, or blame), that is, some- 
thing of self-activity. 

Again, according to the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists, all 
knowledge and understanding is really the same thing with sense; the 
difference between these two, to some of them, being only this, that 
what is commonly called sense, is primary and original knowledge, and 
knowledge but secondary, or fading and decaying sense ; but to others,. 
that sense is caused by those more vigorous idols, or effluvia from bodies 
intromitted through the nerves; but understanding and knowledge by 
those more weak and thin, umbratile and evanid ones, that penetrate 
the other smaller pores of the body: so that both ways understanding 
and knowledge will be but a weaker sense. Now, from this doctrine 
of the atheistic Atomists, that all conception and cogitation of the mind 
whatsoever, is nothing else but sense and passion from bodies without, 
this absurdity first of all follows unavoidably ; that there cannot possibly 
be any error, or false judgment, because it is certain, that all passion 
is true passion, and all sense or seeming, and appearance, true seem- 
ing and appearance. Wherefore, though some sense and passion may 
be more obscure than other, yet can there be none false, itself being the 
very essence of truth. And thus Protagoras, one of these atheistic Ato- 
mists, having first asserted, that knowledge is nothing else but sense, 
did thereupon admit this as a necessary consequence, that mé&oa Joka 
aly Sng, } every opinion is true; because it is nothing but seeming and 
appearance, and every seeming and appearance is truly such; and be- 
cause it is not possible for any one to opine that which is not, or to 
think otherwise than he suffers—Wherefore Epicurus, being sensible 
of this inconvenience, endeavored to dissolve this phenomenon of error 
and false opinion, or judgment, consistently, with his own principles, 
after this manner ; that though all knowledge be sense, and all sense 
true, yet may error arise notwithstanding, exanimi opinatu,? from the 


1 Vide Platon. in Theeteto, p. 118. and Laert. lib. ix. segm. 51, p. 576. 
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opination of the mind, adding something of its own, over and above, to 
the passion and fancy of sense. But herein he shamefully contradicts 
himself; for if the mind, in judging and opining, can superadd any 
thing of its own, over and above to what it suffers, then is it not a mere 
passive thing, but must needs have a self-active power of its own, and 
consequently will prove also incorporeal ; because no body can act other- 
wise than it suffers, or is made to act by something else without it. 
We conclude, therefore, that since there is such a thing as error, or 
false judgment, all cogitations of the mind cannot be mere passions; 
but there must be something of self-activity in the soul itself, by means 
whereof it can give its assent to things not clearly perceived, and so err. 

Again, from this atheistic opinion, That all knowledge is nothing 
else but sense, either primary or secondary, it follows also, that there is 
no absolute truth or falsehood, and that knowledge is of a private nature, 
relative and fantastical only, or mere seeming, that is, nothing but opin- 
ion ; because sense is plainly seeming, phantasy, and appearance; a 
private thing, and relative to the sentient only. And here also did 
Protagoras, '! according to his wonted freedom, admit this consequence, 
that knowledge being sense, there was no absoluteness at all therein ; 
and that nothing was true otherwise, than tovtm xo t12, to this and to 
that man so thinking ;—that every man did but ta éavtod wovoy dokucey, 
opine only his own things ;—that zartwy yonuctwy pétoor &yFewmos, every 
man was the measure of things and truth to himself ;—and, lastly, to 
puousvoy ixxotm toto xad sivow @ podveton, that whatsoever seemed to 
every one, was true to him, to whom it seemed.— Neither could Demo- 
critus himself; though a’ man of more discretion than Protagoras, dis- 
semble this consequence from the same principle asserted by him, that 
understanding is fantastical, and knowledge but opinion ; he owning it 
sometimes before he was aware, as in these words of his :2 yiyywoxevy yon 
avFowmoy tad 1H xavove, OT atting annddoxtoe* We ought to know man, 
according to this rule, that he is such a thing, as hath nothing to do 
with absolute truth.—And again, aitin (or ét27) ovdév iouey meQh ovdevos, 
adh énigvopiin Extotocor 4 5dSi¢* We know nothing absolutely concern- 
ing any thing ; and all our knowledge is opinion.—Agreeably to which, 
he determined, that men’s knowledge was diversified by the temper of 
their bodies, and the things without them.? And Aristotle judiciously 
observing both these doctrines, That there is no error or false judgment, 








1 Vide Platon. in Theeteto, p. 116. 119. 122. 126. 129. 
2 Vide Sextum Empiric. lib. vii. advers. Mathematic. seu i. advers, 
Logicos. § 137. p. 399, 400. 3 Ibid. p. 399. 
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but every opinion true; and again, That nothing is absolutely true, 
but relatively only ; to be really and fundamentally one and the same, 
imputeth them both together to Democritus, in these words of his: ! 
ovdér sivas adndég* hog O8 Ore 10 UnohouBavery poornow wey THY atoIy- 
Gly, TO Puvousvoy nate thy aig Inow & avayuns alndés stvat* Dethocritus 
held, that there was nothing absolutely true; but because he thought 
knowledge or understanding to be sense, therefore did he conclude, 
that whatsoever seemed according to sense, must of necessity be true 
(not absolutely but relatively), to whom it so seemed.—These gross 
absurdities did the atheistic Atomists plunge themselves into, whilst 
they endeavoured to solve the phenomenon of cogitation, mind, or un- 
derstanding, agreeably to their own hypothesis. And, it is certain, 
that all of them, Democritus himself not excepted, were but mere blun- 
derers in that atomic physiology, which they so much pretended to, 
and never rightly understood the same; forasmuch.as that, with equal 
clearness, teaches these two things at once, that sense indeed is fantas- 
tical and relative to the sentient; but that there is a higher faculty of 
understanding and reason in us, which thus discovers the phantastry 
of sense, and reaches to the absoluteness of truth, or is the criterion 
thereof. 

But the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists will further conclude, 
that the only things or objects of the mind are singular sensibles, or 
bodies existing without it; which therefore must needs be, in order of 
nature, before all knowledge, mind, and understanding whatsoever, 
this being but a fantastic image or representation” of them. From 
whence they infer, that the corporeal world, and these sensible things, 
could not possibly be made by any mind or understanding, because es- 
sentially junior to them, and the very image and creature of them. 
Thus does Aristotle observe, ® concerning both Democritus and Prota- 
goras, that they did trodauBavew tu ovte wovoy sivow te aioSnte, sup- 
pose the only things or objects of the mind to be sensibles ; and that 
this was the reason why they made knowledge to be sense, and there- 
fore relative and fantastical. But we have already proved, that mind 
and understanding is not the fantastic image of sensibles or bodies, 
and that it is in its own nature no ectypal, but archetypal and architec- 
tonical of all; that it is senior to the world, and all sensible things, it 
not looking abroad for its objects any where without, but containing 
them within itself; the first original Mind being an absolutely perfect 
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Being, comprehending itself, and the extent of its own omnipotence, or 
all possibilities of things, together with the best platform of the whole, 
and producing the same accordingly. 

But it being plain that there are, besides singulars, other objects of 
the mind universal, from whence it seems to follow, that sensibles are 
not the only things: some modern atheistic wits have therefore invent- 
ed this further device to maintain the cause, and carry the business on, 
that uniyersals are nothing else but names or words, by which singular 
bodies are called; and, consequently, that in all axioms and proposi- 
tions, sententious affirmations and negations (in which the predicate at 
least is universal), we do but add or substract, affirm or deny, names of 
singular bodies; and that reason or syllogism is nothing but the reck- 
oning or computing the consequences of these names or words. Nei- 
ther do they want the impudence to affirm, that besides those passions or 
fancies, which we have from things by sense, we know nothing at all 
of any thing but only the names, by which it is called ; than which 
there cannot be a greater sottishness or madness: for if geometry were 
nothing but the knowledge of names, by which singular bodies are call- 
ed, as itself could not deserve that name of a science, so neither could 
its truths be the same in Greek and in Latin ; and geometricians, in all 
the several distant ages and places of the world, must be supposed to 
have had the same singular bodies before them, of which they affirmed 
and denied those universal names. 

In the last place, the Epicurean and Anaximandrian Atheists, 
agreeably to the premised principles, and the tenor of their hypothesis, 
do both of them endeavor to depreciate and undervalue knowledge or 
understanding, as a thing, which hath not any higher degree of perfec- 
tion or entity in it than is in dead and senseless matter ; it being, ac- 
cording to them, but a passion from singular bodies existing without, 
and therefore both junior and inferior to them; a tumult raised in the 
brain, by motions made upon it from the objects of sense; that which 
essentially includeth in it dependance upon something else; at best 
but a thin and evanid image of sensibles, or rather an image of those 
images of sense, a mere whiffling and fantastic thing ; upon which ac- 
count they conclude it not fit to be attributed to that, which is the first 
root and source of all things, which therefore is to them no other than 
grave and solid senseless matter, the only substantial, self-existent, in- 
dependent thing, and consequently the most perfect and Divine. Life 
and understanding, soul and mind, are to them no simple and primitive 
natures, but secondary and derivative, or syllables and complexions of 


things, which sprung up afterwards, from certain combinations of mag- 
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nitudes, figures, sites, and motions, or contemperations of qualities, con- 
textures either of similar or dissimilar atoms. And as themselves are 
juniors to senseless matter and motion, and to those inanimate elements, 
fire, water, air and earth, the first and most real productions of nature 
and chance, so are their effects, and the things that belong to them, 
comparatively with those other real things of nature, but slight, ludi- 
crous, and umbratile, as landscape in picture, compared with the real 
prospect of high mountains, and low valleys, winding or meandrous 
rivers, towering steeples, and the shady tops of trees and groves; as 
they are, accordingly, commonly disparaged under those names of no- 
tional and artificial. And thus was the sense of the ancient Atheists 
represented by Plato ;! muol, 14 wév Méyiota not Kedliota ancoyater Dar 
Diow zal Tiyny, tu 08 Suixgoteon Téyryy* jv On aoge piosms LopBavov- 
Cu THY TOY mEyudoY nor MeMTaY yéveo”Y Zoywr, MhutTELY xO TEexTaiver doe 
MoyTH TH oulxecteon, % Oy TEZvixe mMe0TayogEvousy’ They say, that the 
greatest and most excellent things of all were made by senseless nature 
and chance ; but all the smaller and more inconsiderable, by art, mind, 
and understanding which taken from nature those first and greater 
things as its ground-work to act upon, doth frame and fabricate all the 
other lesser things, which are therefore commonly called artificial.— 
And the mind of these Atheists is there also further declared by that 
philosopher after this manner: The first, most real, solid and substan- 
tial things in the whole world, are those elements, fire, water, air, and 
earth, made by senseless nature and chance, without any art, mind, or 
understanding : and next to these the bodies of the sun, moon, and stars, 
and this terrestrial globe, prodaced out of the aforesaid inanimate ele- 
ments, by unknowing nature, or chance likewise, without any art, mind, 
or God.—The fortuitous concourse of similar or dissimilar atoms, be- 
getting this whole system and compages of heaven and earth: téyyyy 
dé Uotsgor &% TovtMY Lotéouy yevoutryy, aLtny Ovytiy &% Svytay votEega Yé- 
yevynxevar modelos tivac, UdnPeiac ot opodgu psteyotuuc, uk Oak ett] 
Evyyeva, Eavtey, oiov 1) yeagixn xol ta éSj¢* But that afterwards art or 
mind, and understanding, being generated also in the last place out of 
those same senseless and inanimate bodies or elements (it rising up in- 
certain smaller pieces of the universe, and particular concretions of 
matter called animals), mortal from mortal things, did produce certain 
other ludicrous things, which partake little of truth and reality, but are 
mere images, umbrages, and imitations, as picture and landscape, ete. 
but, above all, those moral differences of just and unjust, honest and 
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dishonest, the mere figments of political art, and slight umbratile things, 
compared with good and evil natural, that consist in nothing, but agree- 
ment and disagreement with sense and appetite: to yao xola, pioe 
Mev GLa, vCue O8 Ereger, te OE Okxowe 0102 torugdney pice’ For, as for 
things good and honest, those, that are such by nature, differ from those, 
which are such by law; but as for just and unjust, there is by nature 
no such thing at all—The upshot and conclusion of all is, that there 
is no such scale or ladder in nature as Theists and metaphysicians sup- 
pose, no degrees of real perfection and entity one above another, as of 
life and sense above inanimate matter, of reason and understanding 
above sense ; from whence it would be inferred, that the order of things 
in nature was in way of descent from higher and greater perfection, 
downward to lesser and lower, which is indeed to introduce a God. 
And that there is no such scale or ladder of perfection and entity, they 
endeavour further to prove from hence, because, according to that hy- 
pothesis, it would fellow, that every the smallest and most contemptible 
animal that could see the sun, had a higher degree of entity and perfec- 
tion in it, than the sun itself; a thing ridiculously absurd ; or else, ac- 
cording to Cotta’s! instance ; ‘‘ Idcirco formicam anteponendam esse 
huic pulcherrime urbi, quod in urbe sensus sit nullus, in formica non 
modo sensus, sed etiam mens, ratio, memoria.” That therefore every 
ant or pismire were far to be preferred before this most beautiful city 
of Rome; because in the city there is no sense; whereas an ant hath 
not only sense, but also mind, reason, and memory ;—that is, a certain 
Sagacity superior to sense. Wherefore they conclude, that there is no 
such scale or ladder in nature, no such climbing stairs of entity and 
perfection, one above another, but that the whole universe is one flat 
and level, it being indeed all nothing but the same uniform matter, un- 
der several forms, dresses, and disguises ; or variegated by diversity of 
accidental modifications; one of which is that of such beings as have 
fancy in them, commonly called animals; which are but some of sport- 
ful or wanton natures, more trimly artificial and finer gamaieus, or pret- 
ty toys; but by reason of this fancy they have no higher degree of en- 
tity and perfection in them, than is in senseless matter: as they will 
also be all of them quickly transformed again into other seemingly dull, 
unthinking, and inanimate shapes. Hitherto the sense of Atheists. 
But the pretended grounds of this atheistic doctrine (or rather mad- 
ness), have been already also confuted over and over again. Know- 
ledge and understanding is not a mere passion from the thing known, 
existing without the knower, because to know and understand, as 
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Anaxagoras! of old determined, is zgatsiv, to master and conquer the 
thing known, and consequently not merely to suffer from it, or passive- 
ly to lie under it, this being zgatsic Fo: to be mastered and conquered 
by it. The knowledge of universal theorems in sciences is not from 
the force of the thing known existing without the knower, but from the 
active power, and exerted vigor or strength of that, which knows. 
Thus Severinus, Boethius ; * “ Videsne, ut in cognoscendo, cuncta sua 
potius facultate, quam eorum, que cognoscuntur, utantur ? Neque id 
injuria, nam cum omne judicium judicantis actus existat, necesse est, 
ut suam quisque operam, non ex aliena, sed ex propria potestate per- 
ficiat.” See you not how all things, in knowing, use their own power 
and faculty.rather than that of the thing known? For since judgment 
is the action of that which judgeth, every thing must of necessity per- 
form its own action, by its own power, strength, and faculty, and not 
by that of another.—Sense itself is not a mere passion, or reception of 
the motion from bodies without the sentient, for if it were so, then 
would a looking-glass, and other dead things see; but it is a perception 
of a passion made upon the body of the sentient, and therefore hath 
something of the soul’s own self-activity in it. But understanding, and 
the knowledge of abstract sciences is neither primary sense, nor yet 
the fading and decaying remainders of the motions thereof, but a per- 
ception of another kind, and more inward than that of sense ; not sym- 
pathetical, but unpassionate, the noemata of the mind being things dis- 
tinct from the phantasmata of sense and imagination ; which are buta 
kind of confused cogitations. And though the objects of sense be only 
singular bodies, existing without the sentient, yet are not these sensi- 
bles therefore the only things and cogitables; but there are other ob- 
jects of science, or intelligibles, which the mind containeth within it- 
self. That dark philosophy of some, tending so directly to Atheism, 
that there is nothing in the mind or understanding, which was not first 
in corporeal sense, and derived in way of passion from matter, was 
both elegantly and solidly confuted by Boethius’s? philosophic muse 
after this manner: 


Quondam porticus attulit, 
Obscuros nimium senes, 
Qui sensus et imagines 


1 Apud Aristot. de Anima, lib. iii. cap. v. p. 48. tom. ii. oper. 
2 Cons. |. v. pro. 4. (lib. v. p. 132.) 
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E corporibus extimis, 
Credant mentibus imprimi ; 
Ut quondam celeri stylo 
Mos est eequore pagine 
Que nullas habeat notas, 
Pressas figere literas. 

Sed mens si propriis vigens 
Nihil motibus explicat, 

Sed tantum patiens jacet 
Notis subdita corporum, 
Cassasque in speculi vicem 
Rerum reddit imagines, 
Unde hec sic animis viget, 
Cernens omnia notio ? 
Que vis singula prospicit ? 
Aut quee cognita dividit ? 
Que divisa recolligit ? 
Alternumque legens iter, 
Nunc summis caput inserit, 
Nunc decidit in infima ; 
Tum sese referens sibi 
Veris falsa redarguit ? 

Hee est efficiens magis, 
Longe causa potentior 
Quam quz materiz modo 
Impressas patitur notas. 
Precedit tamen excitans 
Et vires animi movens, 
Vivo in corpore passio. 
Cum vel lux oculos ferit, 
Vel vox auribus instrepit: 
Tum mentis vigor excitus, 
Quas intus species tenet, 
Ad motus similes vocans, 
Notis applicat exteris, 


It is true indeed, that the Noyztoy, or thing understood, is, in order of 
nature, before the intellection and conception of it; and from hence 
was it, that the Pythagoreans and Platonists concluded that ots, mind 
or intellect, was not the very first and highest thing in the scale of the 
universe, but that there was another Divine hypostasis, in order of na- 
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ture before it, called by them“ Z» and 7” &yador, one and the good— 
as the Nontoy or intelligible thereof. But as those three archical hypos- 
tases of the Platonists and Pythagoreans are all of them really but one 
Ozioy or Divinity, and the first of those three (superior to that which is 
properly called by them mind or intellect), is not supposed therefore to 
be ignorant of itself; so is the first Mind or Understanding no other, 

than that of a perfect Being, infinitely good, fecund, and powerful, and 
virtually containing all things; comprehending itself and the extent of 
its own goodness, fecundity, virtue, and power ; that is, all possibilities 
of things, their relations to one another, and verities; a mind before 

sense and sensible things. An omnipotent understanding Being, which 
is itself its own intelligible, is the first Original of all things. Again, 
that there must of necessity be some other substance besides body or 
matter, and which, in the scale of nature, is superior to it, is evident 
from hence, because otherwise there could be no motion at all therein, 
no body being ever able to move itself. ‘There must be something self- 
active and hylarchical, something that can act both from itself, and up- 
on matter, as having a natural imperium, or command over it. Cogita- 
tion is, in order of nature, before local motion. Life and understand- 

ing, soul and mind, are no syllables or complexions of things, secondary 
and derivative, which might therefore be made out of things devoid of 
life and understanding; but simple, primitive, and uncompounded na- 
tures: they are no qualities or accidental modifications of matter, but 
substantial things. For which cause souls or minds can no more be 
generated out of matter, than matter itself can be generated out of some- 
thing else; and therefore are they both alike (in some sense), princi- 
ples, naturally ingenerable and incorruptible, though both matter, and 
all imperfect souls and minds, were at first created by one perfect, om- 
nipotent, understanding Being. Moreover, nothing can be more evi- 
dent than this, that mind and understanding hath a higher degree of 
entity or perfection in it, and is a greater reality in nature, than mere 
senseless matter or bulky extension. And, consequently, the things. 
which belong to souls and minds, to rational and intellectual beings as 
such, must not have less, but more reality in them, than the things — 
which belong to inanimate bodies. Wherefore, the differences of just 
and unjust, honest and dishonest, are greater realities in nature, than 
the differences of hard and soft, hot and cold, moist and dry. He, that 
does not perceive any higher degree of perfection in a man than in an 
oyster, nay, than in a clod of earth or lump of ice, in a piece of paste 
or pie-crust, hath not the reason or understanding of a man in him. 
There is unquestionably a scale or ladder of nature, and degrees of per- 
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fection and entity, one above another, as of life, sense, and cogitation, 

above dead, senseless, and unthinking matter; of reason and under- 

standing above sense, etc. And if the sun be nothing but a mass of 
fire, or inanimate subtile matter agitated, then hath the most contemp- 

tible animal that can see the sun, and hath consciousness and self-en- 
joyment, a higher degree of entity and perfection in it, than that whole 

fiery globe; as alsothan the materials (stone, timber, brick and mor- 
tar), of the most stately structure, or city. Notwithstanding which, the 

sun in other regards, and as its vastly extended light and heat hath so 

great an influence upon the good of the whole world, plants and ani- 
mals, may be said to be a far more noble and useful thing in the uni- 
verse, than any one particular animal whatsoever. Wherefore there 
being plainly a scale or Jadder of entity, the order of things was unques- 
tionably, in way of descent, from higher perfection downward to lower ; 
it being as impossible for a greater perfection to be produced from a 
lesser, as for something to be caused by nothing. Neither are the steps 
or degress of this ladder (either upward or downward) infinite ; but as 
the foot, bottom, or lowest round thereof, is stupid and senseless matter, 

devoid of all life and understanding ; so is the head, top, and summity 

of it a perfect omnipotent Being, comprehending itself, and all possibil- 

ities of things. A perfect understanding Being is the beginning and . 
head of the scale of entity; from whence things gradually descend 
downward ; lower and lower, till they end in senseless matter. Novs 
nmaytoy meoyvevéotatos, Mind is the oldest of all things,—senior to the 
elements, and the whole corporeal world; and likewise, according to 
the same ancient Theists, it is Kvgvos xatu grow, by nature lord over 
all—or hath a natural imperium and dominion over all, it being the 
most hegemonical thing. And thus was it also affirmed by Anaxago- 
ras, Nots Bacidsvc ovgavov te xut yn, that Mind is the sovereign King 
of heaven and earth. , 

We have now made it evident, that the Epicurean and Anaximan- 
drian Atheists, who derive the original of all things from senseless mat- 
er, devoid of all manner of life, can no way solve the phenomenon of 
cogitation (life and understanding, soul and mind), no more than they 
can that of local motion. And the reason why we have insisted so 
much upon this point, is, because these Atheists do not only pretend to 
solve this phenomenon of cogitation without a God, and so to take 
away the argument for a Deity from thence, but also to demonstrate 
the impossibility of its existence, from the very nature of knowledge, 
mind, and understanding. For if knowledge be, in its own nature, 
nothing but a passion from singular bodies existing without the know- 
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er; and if life and understanding, soul and mind, be junior to body, 
and generated out of senseless matter, then could no mind or under- 
standing Being possibly be a god, that is, a first principle, and the mak- 
er of all things. And though modern writers take little or no notice of 
this, yet did Plato anciently make the very state of the controversy be- 
twixt Theists and Atheists principally to consist in this very thing, viz. 
Whether life and understanding, soul and mind, were juniors to body, 
and sprung out of senseless matter, as accidental modifications thereof, 
or else were substantial things, and in order of nature before it. For 
after the passages before cited, he thus concludeth : ! xuwduvedter 6 déyow 
Tavta, nie xad OWE xub yiVY xol aéoa, NEATH HyoIuL TOY NaYTOY ivan, 
nur THY Priory ovountew Tavita ata, wugny é é tovTwY VotEQoy* Fons JE 
ov mvduretey, ald Ovtws onuaive taita july TH hoy. ~AG ovy mQdg 
Avog oto mnyny tive evontor Sokys avevoruopev ovFounay, Omogor TAY MEQL 
grass epi warto Cytnuctwv* These men seem to suppose fire, water, 
air, and earth, to be the very first things in the universe, and the princi- 
ples of all, calling them only nature; but soul and mind to have sprung 
up afterwards out of them. Nay, they do not only seem to suppose 
this, but also in express words declare the same. And thus (by Jupi- 
ter) have we discovered the very fountain of that atheistic madness of 
the ancient physiologers, to wit, their making inanimate bodies senior 
to soul and mind.—And accordingly that philosopher addresses him- 
self, to the confutation of Atheism, no otherwise than thus, by proving 
soul not to be junior to senseless body, or inanimate matter, and gener- 
ated out of it; 20 m9a@tor yevéceme xul GIoQas aiTLOY EMKYTWY, TOUTO OU TEM- 
TOY, AAA VOTEQOY UMEPHVUYTO EivaL YEYOVOS, OL THY THY KoEBaY WUYHY omEO- 
yaoupusvor Aoyou' 0 dé VatEgoy mQOTEQOY* OEY HuKETHxAOL MEQL DewY THS 
Ovtmg ovalag* wuyny jyvonxévoe xvOvvelovor mév OAtyou Evumavtes, ol0y TE 
Ov tuyzaver xo SUvamy Hv Eyer’ TOY Te Ahoy HUTS WEOl nul On xO yevETEWS, 
wg év MOWTOLS gol, CHMuTMY EuTQOTIEY NUYTHY yEvoUErN, HAL META BOATS TA— 
ous woyet’ That which is the first cause of the generation and corrup- 
tion of all things, the atheistic doctrine supposes not to have been first 
made; but what is indeed the last thing, to be the first. And hence is 
it, that they err concerning the essence of the gods. For they are ig- 
norant what kind of thing soul is, and what power it hath, as also es- 
pecially concerning its generation and production, that it was first of 
all made before body, it being that, which governs the motions, chan- 
ges, and transformations thereof. But ifsoul be first in order of nature 
before body, then must those things, which are cognate to soul, be also 
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before the things which appertain to body; and so mind and under- 
standing; art and law, be before hard and soft, heavy and light ; andthat, 
which these Atheists call nature (the motion of inanimate bodies), jun- 
ior to art and mind, it being governed by the same.—Now that soul is 
in order of nature before body, this philosopher demonstrates only from 
the topic or head of motion, because it is impossible that one body 
should move another infinitely, without any first cause or mover; but 
there must of necessity be something self-moving and self-active, or 
which had a power of changing itself, that was the first cause of all local 
motion in bodies. And this being the very notion of soul, that it is 
such a thing, as can move or change iiself (in which also the essence 
of life consisteth), he thus inferreth,! ixovwtata déextor poy) tov mov 
Toy mMoescBvtatn, yevousryn TE Kon xynosws’ It is therefore sufficiently 
demonstrated from hence, that soul is the oldest of all things in the 
corporeal world, it being the principle of all the motion and generation 
in it.—And his conclusion is, 2 0990¢ doa signxotes by Huey WuYNY [sv T190- 
Tigaw yeyoveve Copuotos Huir, coue. Os Devtsgdv te xl VoTEQor, puyhs ao- 
yovons, gozousvoy xatx giow* It hath been therefore rightly affirmed 
by us, that soul is older than body, and was made before it, and body 
younger and junior to soul; soul being that, which ruleth, and body 
that which is ruled. From whence it follows, that the things of soul 
also are older than the things of body ; and therefore cogitation, intel- 
lection, volition, and appetite, in order of nature before length, breadth, 
‘and profundity. Now it is evident, that Plato in all this understood, 
not only the mundane soul, or his third Divine hypostasis, the original 
of that motion, that is in the heavens and the whole corporeal universe, 
but also all other particular lives and souls whatsoever, or that whole 
rank of beings called soul; he supposing it all to have been at first 
made before the corporeal system, or at least to have been in order of 
nature senior to it, as superior and more excellent (that which ruleth 
being superior to that which is ruled), and no soul or life whatsoever, 
to be generated out of senseless matter. 

Wherefore we must needs here condemn that doctrine of some pro- 
fessed. Theists and Christians of latter times, who generate all souls, 
not only the sensitive in brutes, but also the rational in men, out of 
matter : forasmuch as hereby, not only that argument for the existence 
of a God, from souls, is quite taken away, and nothing could hinder, 
but that senseless matter might be the Original of all things, if life and 
understanding, soul and mind, sprung out of it; but also the Atheist 
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will have an advantage to prove the impossibility of a God from hence: 
because if life and understanding, in their own nature, be factitious 
and generable out of matter, then are they no substantial things, but 
accidental only ; from whence it will plainly follow, that no mind could 
possibly be a God, or first cause of all things, it being not so much as. 
able to subsist by itself. Moreover, if mind, as such, be generable, and 
educible out of nothing, then must it needs be in its own nature corrup- 
tible also, and reducible to nothing again; whereas the Deity is both 
an unmade and incorruptible being. So that there could not possibly 
be, according to this hypothesis, any other God, than such a Jupiter, or 
soul of the world, as the atheistic Theogonists acknowledged, that 
sprung out of Night, Chaos, and Nonentity, and may be again swal- 
lowed up into that dark abyss. Senseless matter, therefore, being the 
only unmade and incorruptible thing, and the fountain of all things, 
even of life and understanding, it must needs be acknowledged to be 
the only real Numen. 

Neither will the case be much different, as to some others, who, 
though indeed they do not professedly generate the rational, but only 
the sensitive soul, both in men and brutes; yet do nevertheless main- 
tain the human soul itself to be but a mere blank, or white sheet of paper, 
that hath nothing at all in it, but what was scribbled upon it by the ob- 
jects of sense: and knowledge, or understanding, to be nothing but the 
result of sense, and so a passion from sensible bodies existing without 
the knower. For hereby, as they plainly make knowledge and under- 
standing to be in its own nature, junior to sense, and the very creature 
of sensibles ; so do they also imply the rational soul, and mind itself, to be 
as well generated as the sensitive, wherein it is virtually contained ; or 
to be nothing but a higher modification of matter, agreeably to that. 
Leviathan doctrine, that men differ no otherwise from brute animals, 
than only in their organization, and the use of speech or words. 

In very truth, whoever maintaineth, that any life or soul, any cogi- 
tation or consciousness, self-perception and self-activity, can spring out. 
of dead, senseless, and unactive matter, the same can never possibly 
have any rational assurance, but that his own soul had also a like orig- 
inal, and consequently is mortal ‘and corruptible. For if any life and 
cogitation can be thus generated, then there is no reason, but that all 
lives may be so, they being but higher degrees in the same kind; and 
neither life, nor any thing else, can be in its own nature indifferent, to- 
be either substance or accident, and sometimes one and sometimes the 
other ; but either all life, cogitation and consciousness, is accidental, 
generable and corruptible, or else none at all. 
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That, which hath inclined so many to think the sensitive life, at 
least, to be nothing but a quality, or accident of matter, generable out 
of it, and corruptible into it, is that strange Protean transformation of 
matter into so many seemingly unaccountable forms and shapes, to- 
gether with the scholastic opinion thereupon of real qualities ; that is, 
entities distinct from the substance of body, and its modifications, but 
yet generable out of it, and corruptible into it; they concluding, that 
as light and colors, heat and cold, etc. according to those fancies, which 
we have of them, are real qualities of matter, distinct from its substance 
and modifications; so may life, sense, and cogitation, be in like man- 
ner qualities of matter also, generable and corruptible. But these real 
qualities of body, in the sense declared, are things, that were long since 
justly exploded by the ancient Atomists, and expunged out of the cata- 
logue of entities, of whom Laertius! hath recorded, that they did éSad- 
Asw tus movotytas, quite cashier and banish qualities out of their phi- 
losophy—they resolving all corporeal phenomena, and therefore those 
of heat and cold, light and colors, fire and flame, etc. intelligibly into 
nothing but the different modifications of extended substance, viz. more 
or less magnitude of parts, figure, site, motion or rest, (or the combina- 
tions of them,) and those different fancies caused in us by them. In- 
deed there is no other entity, but substance and its modifications. 
Wherefore the Democritics and Epicureans did most shamefully con- 
tradict themselves, when, pretending to reject and explode all those en- 
tities of real qualities, themselves nevertheless made life and under- 
standing such real qualities of matter, generable out of it, and corrupti- 
ble again into it. . 

There is nothing in body or matter, but magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion or rest: now it is mathematically certain, that these, however 
combined together, can never possibly compound, or make up life or 
cogitation : which therefore cannot be an accident of matter, but must 
of necessity be a substantial thing. We speak not here of that life (im- 
properly so called) which is, in vulgar speech, attributed to the bodies 
of men and animals; for it is plainly accidental to a body to be vitally 
united to a soul, or not. Therefore is this life of the compound cor- 
ruptible and destroyable, without the destruction of any real entity: 
there being nothing destroyed, nor lost to the universe, in the deaths of 
men and animals, as such, but only a disunion, or separation made of 
those two substances, soul and body, one from another. But we speak 
here of ii erect a of the soul itself, that this is substantial, neither 
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generable nor corruptible, but only creatable and annihilable by the 
Deity. And it is strange, that any men should persuade themselves, 
that that which rules and commands in the bodies of animals, moving 
them up and down, and hath sense or perception in it, should not be as 
substantial, as that stupid and senseless matter, that is ruled by it. 
Neither can matter (which is also but a mere passive thing) efficiently 
produce soul, any more than soul matter ; no finite, imperfect substance 
being able to produce another substance out of nothing. Much less 
can such a substance, as hath a lower degree of entity and perfection 
in it, create that, which hath a higher. ‘There is a scale, or ladder of 
entities and perfections in the universe, one. above another, and the 
production of things cannot possibly be in way of ascent from lower to 
higher, but must of necessity be in way of descent from higher to low- 
er. Now to produce any one higher rank of being from the lower, as 
cogitation from magnitude and body, is plainly to invert this order in 
the scale of the universe from downwards to upwards, and therefore is 
t atheistical ; and by the same reason, that one higher rank or degree 
n this scale is thus unnaturally produced from a lower, may al} the rest be 
so produced also. Wherefore we have great reason to stand upon our 
guard here, and to defend this post against the Atheists; that no life, or 
cogitation, can either materially or efficiently result from dead and sense- 
less body; or that souls, being all substantial and immaterial things, 
can neither be generated out of matter, nor corrupted into the same, 
but only created or annihilated by the Deity. 

The grand objection against this substantiality of souls sensitive, as 
well as rational, is from that consequence, which will be from thence | 
inferred, of their permanent subsistence after death, their perpetuity, or 
immortality. This seeming very absurd, that the souls of brutes also 
should be immortal, or subsist after the deaths of the respective ani- 
mals: but especially to two sorts of men; first, such as scarcely in 
good earnest believe their own soul’s immortality ; and secondly, such 
religionists, as conclude, that if irrational, or sensitive souls subsist af- 
ter death, then must they needs go presently either into heaven or hell. 
And R. Cartesius was so sensible of the offensiveness of this opinion, 
that though he were fully convinced of the necessity of this disjunction, 
that either brutes have nothing of sense or cogitation at all, or else 
they must have some other substance in them, besides matter, he chose 
rather to make them mere senseless machines, than to allow them substan- 
tial souls. Wherein, avoiding a lesser absurdity or paradox, he plain- 
ly plunged himself into a greater ; scarcely any thing being more gener- 
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ally received, than: the sense of brutes. Though jin truth all those, 
who deny the substantiality of sensitive souls, and will have brutes to 
have nothing but matter in them, ought consequently, according to 
reason, to do as Cartesius did, deprive them of all sense. But, on the 
contrary, if it be evident from the phenomena, that brutes are not mere 
senseless machines or automata, and only like clocks or watches, then 
ought not popular opinion and vulgar prejudice so far to prevail with us, 
as to hinder our assent to that, which sound reason and philosophy 
clearly dictates, that therefore they must have something more than 
matter in them. Neither ought we, when we clearly conceive any 
thing to be true, as this, That life and cogitation cannot possibly rise 
out of dead and senseless matter, to abandon it, or deny our assent 
thereunto, because we find it attended with some difficulty not easily 
extricable by us, or cannot free all the consequences thereof from some 
inconvenience or absurdity, such as seems to be in the permanent sub- 
sistence of brutish souls. — 

For the giving an account of which, notwithstanding, Plato and the 
ancient Pythagoreans proposed this following hypothesis; That souls, 
as well sensitive as rational, being all substantial, but not self-existent 
{because there is but one fountain and principle of all things), were 
therefore produced or caused by the Deity. But this, not in the gen- 
erations of the respective animals ; it being indecorous, that this Divine, 
miraculous, creative power should constantly lackey by, and attend up- 
on natural generations; as also incongruous, that souls should be so ° 
much juniors to every atom of dust, that is in the whole world; but 
either all of them from eternity, according to those, who denied the 
novity of the world; or rather according to others, who asserted the » 
cosmogonia, in the first beginning of the world’s creation. Wherefore, 
it being also natural to souls, as such, to actuate and enliven some 
body, or to be, as it were, clothed, therewith ; these, as soon as created, 
were immediately invested with certain thin and subtile bodies, or put 
into light etherial or aérial chariots and vehicles ;, wherein they subsist, 
both before their entrance into other gross terrestrial bodies, and after 
their egress out of them. So that the souls, not only of men, but also 
of other animals, have sometimes a thicker, and sometimes a thinner in- 
dument or clothing. And thus do we understand Boéthius, not only 
of the rational, but also of the other inferior sensitive souls, in these 
verses of his ; * . ’ 





1 De Consolat. Philosoph. lib. iii. p. 69. 
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Tu causis animas paribus vitasque minores 
Provehis, et levibus sublimes curribus aptans, 
In celum terramque seris. 


Where his light chariots, which all lives or souls, at their very first 
creation by God, are placed in, and in which being wafted, they are 
both together, as it were, sowed into the gross terrestrial matter, are 
thin, aérial and etherial bodies. But this is plainly declared by Proclus 
upon the Timeus, after he had spoken of the souls of demons and men, 
in this manner ;! zal yag nécuy wuz)y uvayxn 190 Thy Srytay comator, 
aidlors xOL ELHLYNTOLS TLOL yORT IAL OHMACLY, WS xOT OUTLAY EyovTuY TO xLVELY * 
And every soul must of necessity have, before these mortal bodies, 
certain eternal and easily moveable bodies, it being essential to them 
to move.—There is indeed mention made by the same Proclus, and 
others, of an opinion of &doyor daiuoves, irrational or brutish demons, or 
demoniac aérial brutes; of which he sometimes speaks doubtfully, as 
sieg yaQ stow ahoyos Oaiuores, we ot Fsovgyol,? If there be any irrational 
demons, as the Theurgists affirm.—But the dispute, doubt, or contro- 
versy here only was, Whether there were any such irrational demons 
immortal, or no. For thus we learn from these words of Ammonius 
upon the Porphyrian Isagoge ; ot pév yao pac sivat tw Jorpoviar aho- 
yur yévos aSavatoy, ob 0 pact xat to toLovtoy yévog Syytoy sivor’ Some 
affirm, that there is a certain kind of irrational demons immortal ; but 
others, that all these irrational or brutish demons are mortal.—Where, 
by irrational demons immortal, seem to be understood such, as never 
descend into terrestrial bodies (and these are there disclaimed by Am- 
monius); but the mortal ones, such as act also upon gross terrestrial 
bodies, obnoxious to death and corruption. As if Ammonius should 
have said, There are no other brutish, or irrational demons, than only 
the souls of such brute animals as are here amongst us, sometimes act- 
ing only aérial bodies. ‘Thus, according to the ancient Pythagoric hy- 
pothesis, there is neither any new substantial thing now made, which 
was not before, nor yet any real entity destroyed into nothing ; not only 
no matter, but also no soul nor life ; God, after the first creation, neith- 
er making any new substance, nor yet annihilating any thing made. 

He then creating nothing, that was not fit to be conserved in being, 
and which could not be well used and placed in the universe ; and af- 
terward never repenting him of what he had before done. And nat- 
aral _exuubeenicest and asi atin being nothing but accidental mutations, 
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concretions and secretions, or anagrammatical transpositions of pre- 
and post-existing things, the same souls and lives being sometimes 
united to one body, and sometimes to another; sometimes in thicker, 
and sometimes in thinner clothing; and sometimes in the visible, some- 
times in the invisible (they having aérial as well as terrestrial vehicles) ; 
and‘never any soul quite naked of all pers And thus does Proclus 
complain of some, as spurious Platonists,! o¢ pa eigariees TG OynMo avay— 
xalovTal Mots MUVTOG Gamatos Ew sovety tv wuxynv, Who, destroying the 
thinner vehicles of souls, were therefore necessitated sometimes to leave 
them in a state of separation from all bedy, or without any corporeal indu- 
ment.— Which Cabala, probably derived from the Egyptians by Pytha- 
goras, was before fully represented by us out of Ovid; though that 
transmigration of human souls there, into ferine bodies, hath not been 
by all acknowledged, as a genuine part thereof. And the same was 
likewise insisted upon by Virgil, Georg. |. iv. as also owned and con- 
firmed by Macrobius® for a great truth; ‘‘ Constat secundum vere ra- 
tionis assertionem, quam nec Cicero nescit, nec Virgilius ignorat, di- 
cendo, ; 


3 Nec morti esse locum ; 





Constat, inquam, nihil intra vivum mundum perire, sed eorum, que in- 
terire videntur, solam mutari speciem.” It is manifest, according to 
reason and true philosophy, which neither Cicero nor Virgil were un- 
acquainted with (the latter of these. affirming, that there is no place at 
all left for death) ; I say, it is manifest, that none of those things, that to: 
us seem to die, do absolutely perish within the living world, but only 
their forms changed.— 

Now, how extravagant soever this hypothesis seems to be, yet’ is: 
there no question, but that a Pythagorean would endeavor to find some: 
countenance and shelter for it in the Scripture ; especially that place, 
which hath so puzzled and nonplussed interpreters, Rom. vii. 19, ete. 
** For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifes- 
tation of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject unto 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him, who hath subjected the 
same in hope; because the creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption, into-the glorious liberty of the children of 
of God. For we know, that the whole creation groaneth, and travail- 
eth in pain together until now. And not only they, but ourselves also, 


1 In Tim. p. 330. 2 Somn. Scip. lib. ii. cap. xii. (p. 161.) 
3 Georg. lib. iv. vers. 221. 
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which have the first fruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, even the redemption of our bodies.’ Where it is 
first of all evident, that the #t/ovs, creature, or creation spoken of, is not 
the very same with the téxve or viol tov Osov, the children or sons of 
God—but something distinct from them. Wherefore, in the next place, 
the Pythagorean will add, that it must of necessity be understood, 
either of the inanimate creature only, or of the lower animal creation, 
or else of both these together. Now, though it be readily acknow- 
ledged, that there is a prosopope@ia here, yet cannot all those expres- 
sions, for all that, without difficulty and violence, be understood of the 
inanimate creation only, or senseless matter; viz. that this hath éo- 
xagudoxtay, an earnest expectation of some future good to itself; that it 
is now made subject patasoryt, to vanity—frustration and disappoint- 
ment of desire; and gog¢, to corruption and death—and that ovy 
xovce, not willingly—but reluctantly ; and yet éa édidv too, in hope— 
notwithstanding, of some further good to follow afterward ; and that it 
doth in the mean time ovotevagey and ovymdivew, groan and travel in 
pain together, till it be at length delivered from ‘the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” Moreover, 
in the generations and corruptions of senseless bodies, as of minerals 
and vegetables, or when, for example, oil is turned into flame, flame in- 
to smoke, water into vapour, vapour into snow or hail, grass into milk, 
milk into bleod and bones, and the like: there is, I say, in all this, no 
hurt done to any thing, nor any real entity destroyed, all the substance 
of matter still remaining entirely the same, without the least diminution, 
and only accidental transformations thereof made: All this is really 
nothing, but local motion; and there is no more toil nor labor to an 
inanimate body in motion, than in rest; it being altogether as natural 
for a body to be moved by something else, as of itself to rest. It is all 
nothing, but change of figure, distance, site, and magnitude of parts, 
causing several sensations, fancies, and apparitions in us. And they, 
who would have the meaning of this place to be, That all such-like mu- 
tations, and alternate vicissitudes in inanimate bodies, shall at length 
quite cease ; these groaning in the mean time, and travailing in pain. 
to be delivered from the toilsome labor of such restless motion, and to 
be at ease and quiet; by taking away all motion thus, out of a fond re- 
gard to the ease and quiet of senseless matter, they would thereby, zpso 
facto, petrify the whole corporeal universe, and consequently the bodies 
of good men also after the resurrection, and congeal all into rocky mar- 
ble or adamant. And as vain is that other conceit of some, that the 
whole terrestrial globe shall at last be vitrified, or turned into transpa- 
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rent crystal, as if it also groaned in the mean time for this. For what- 
soever change shall be made of the world in the new heaven and the 
new earth to come, it is reasonable to think, that it will not be made 
for the sake of the senseless matter, or the inanimate bodies themselves, 
to which all is alike; but only for the sake of men and animals, the 
living spectators and inhabitants thereof, that it may be fitter, both for 
their use and delight. Neither indeed can these words, for the crea- 
ture “‘ itself shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God,” be understood of any other, 
than animals; forasmuch as this liberty of the children of God, here 
meant, is their being clothed, instead of mortal, with immortal bodies ; 
of which no other creatures are capable, but only such as consist of 
soul and body. And that wéoa xtioig, that whole creation—which is 
said afterward to groan and travail in pain together, may be well under- 
stood of all that of the creation, which can groan, or be sensible of evil 
or misery. Wherefore, the Pythagorean would interpret this place of 
the lower animal creation only, which is sensible of good and evil; 
that as this was unwillingly, or against its own inclination (after the 
fall of man, or lapse of souls) made subject to vanity, and the bondage 
of corruption, pain, misery, and death, in those gross terrestrial bodies ; 
in the manifestation of the sons of God, when they, instead of these 
mortal bodies, shall be clothed with celestial and immortal ones, then 
shall this creature also have its certain share in the felicity of that 
glorious time, and partake in some measure of such a liberty, by being 
freed in like manner from these their gross terrestrial bodies, and now 
living only in thin aérial and immortal ones; and so a period put to all 
their miseries and calamities by him, who made not death, neither hath 
pleasure in the destruction of the living, but created whatsoever liveth 
to this end, that it might have its being, and enjoy itself. But however 
thus much is certain, that brute animals, in this place, cannot be quite 
excluded; because the zaca xtiovc, the whole creation—will not suffer 
that: and therefore a Pythagorist would conclude it a warrantable in- 
ference from this text of Scripture, that that whole rank in the creation 
of irrational and brutish animals below men shall not be utterly annihi- 
lated in the consummation of things, or future renovation of the world, 
quite stripped of all this furniture, men being then left alone in it: but 
that there shall be a continuation of this species or rank of being. And 
not only so neither; as if there should still be a constant succession of 
such alternate generations and corruptions, productions or births, and 
deaths of brute animals, to all eternity ; but also, that the individuals 


themselves shall continue the same, forasmuch as otherwise there would 
Von. IT. 
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be none at all delivered from the bondage of corruption. And lastly, 
that these very souls of brutes, which at this time groan and travail in 
pain, shall themselves be made partakers of that liberty of the children 
of God ; since otherwise they should be with child, or parturient of 
nothing ; groaning not for themselves, but others. But enough of this 
Pythagoric hypothesis, which, supposing all manner of souls, sensitive 
as well as rational, to be substantial things, and therefore to have a 
permanency after death, in their distinct natures, allows them certain 
thin aérial ochemata, or vehicles, to subsist in, when these gross ter- 
restrial ones shall fail them. 

But let these aérial vehicles of the souls of brutes go for a whimsey, 
or mere figment; nor let them be allowed to act or enliven any other 
than terrestrial bodies only, by means whereof they must needs be, im- 
mediately after death, quite destitute of all body; they subsisting nev- 
ertheless, and not vanishing into nothing, because they are not mere 
accidents, but substantial things ; we say, that in this case, though the 


substances of them remain, yet must they needs continue in a state of — 


insensibility and inactivity, unless perhaps they be again afterward 
united to some other terrestrial bodies. Because, though intellection 
be the energy of the rational soul alone, without the concurrence of 
body, yet is the energy of the sensitive, always conjoined with it ; sense 
being as Aristotle! hath rightly determined, a complication of soul and 
body together, as weaving is of the weaver and weaving instruments. 
Wherefore we say, that if the irrational and sensitive souls in brutes, 
being substantial things also, be after death quite destitute of all body, 
then can they neither have sense of any thing, nor act upon any thing, 
but must continue for so long a time, in a state of insensibility and in- 
activity. Which is a thing therefore to be thought the less impossible, 
because no man can be certain, that his own soul in sleep, lethargies, 
and apoplexies, etc. hath always an uninterrupted consciousness of 
itself; and that it was never without thoughts, even in the mother’s 
womb. However, there is little reason to doubt, but that the sensitive 
souls of such animals, as lie dead or asleep all the winter, and revive 
or awake again, at the approaching warmth of summer, do for that 
time continue in a state of inactivity and insensibility. Upon which 
account, though these souls of brutes may be said in one sense to be 
immortal, because the substance of them, and the root of life in them, 
still remains; yet may they, in another sense, be said also to be mortal, 
as having the exercise of that life, for a time at least, quite suspended. 


1 De Anima, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 27. tom. ii. oper. 
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From whence it appears, that there is no reason at all for that fear and 
suspicion of some, that if the souls of brutes be substantial, and con- 
tinue in being after death, they must therefore needs go either to heav- 
en or hell. But as for that supposed possibility of their awakening 
again afterward, in some other terrestrial bodies, this seemeth to be no 
more, than what is found by daily experience in the course of -na- 
ture, when the silk-worm, and other worms, dying, are transformed 
into butterflies. For there is little reason to doubt, but that the same 
soul, which before acted the body of the silk-worm, doth afterward act 
that of the butterfly: upon which account it is, that this hath been 
made by Christian theologers an emblem of the resurrection. 

Hitherto have we declared two several opinions, concerning the 
substantial souls of brutes supposed therefore to have a permanent sub-— 
sistence after death; one of Plato’s and the Pythagoreans’, that when 
they are divested of these gross terrestrial bodies, they live, and have 
a sense of themselves, in thin aérial ones ; the other of such, as explod- 
ing these aérial vehicles of brutes, and allowing them none but terres- 
trial bodies, affirm the substances of them, surviving death, to continue 
in a state of inactivity and insensibility, sleep, silence, or stupor. But 
now, to say, the truth, there is no absolute necessity. that these souls of 
brutes, because substantial, should therefore have a permanent subsis- 
tence after death to all eternity ; because, though it be true, thatno 
substance once created by God will of itself ever vanish into nothing, 
yet it is true also, that whatsoever was created by God out of nothing, 
may possibly by him be annihilated and reduced to nothing again. 
Wherefore, when it is said, that the immortality of the human soul is 
demonstrable by natural reason, the meaning hereof is no more than 
this, that its substantiality is so demonstrable; from whence it follows, 
that it will naturally no more perish or vanish into nothing, than the 
substance of matter itself: and not that it is impossible either for it, or 
matter, by the Divine power to be annihilated. Wherefore the assur- 
ance that we have of our own souls’ immortality, must depend upon 
something else besides their substantiality, namely, a faith also in the 
Divine Goodness, that he will conserve in being, or not annihilate, all 
such substances created by him, whose permanent subsistence is neither 
inconsistent with his own attributes, nor the good of the universe, as 
this of rational souls unquestionably is not; they having both morality 
and liberty of will, and thereby being capable of rewards and punish- 
ments, and consequently fit objects for the Divine justice to display it- 
selfupon. But, for aught we can be certain, the case may be other- 
wise as to the souls of brute animals, devoid both of morality and liber- 
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ty of will, and therefore uncapable of reward and punishment; that 
though they will not naturally of themselves vanish into nothing, yet, 
having been created by God in the generations of the respective animals, 
and had some enjoyment of themselves for a time, they may by him 
again be as well annihilated in their deaths and corruptions; and if 
this be absolutely the best, then doubtless is itso. And to this seemeth 
agreeable the opinion of Porphyrius, ! amongst the philosophers, when 
he affirmed every irrational power or soul to be resolved into the life of 
the whole; that is retracted and resumed into the Deity, and so an- 
nihilated as to its creaturely nature: though possibly there may be an- 
other interpretation of that philosopher’s meaning here, viz. that all the 
sensitive souls of brutes are really but one and the same mundane soul, 
as it were, outflowing and variously displaying itself, and acting upon 
all the several parts of matter, that are capable to receive it, but at their 
deaths retiring again back into itself. But we have sufficiently retun- 
ded the force of that objection against the ingenerability of all souls, 
and the substantiality of those brutes also, from their consequent per- 
manence after death; we having showed, that, notwithstanding this 
their substantiality, there is no absolute necessity of their perpetuity 
after death, and permanency to all eternity, or else, that if they do con- 
tinue to subsist (God annihilating no substance), unless they have aérial 
vehicles to act, they must remain in a state of inactivity and insensibil- 
ity, silence or sleep. 

Now therefore, if no souls, no life, nor cogitation, could possibly 
be ever generated out of dead and senseless matter, they being not 
mere accidents, but substantial things, which must in this case have 
come from nothing ; then, either all souls existed of themselves from 
eternity, or else there must of necessity be some eternal unmade life 
and mind, from whence al] the other lives and minds were derived. 
And that this was the doctrine of the ancient Theists, That no soul or 
‘Ynind, no life or understanding, was ever generated out of matter, but 
all produced by the Deity, the sole fountain of life and understanding, 
might be here proved, were it needful, at large, by sundry testimonies ; 
but it may sufficiently appear from those verses of Virgil, first in his 
sixth Aineid, where, after he had spoken of God, as a spirit and mind 
diffused throughout the whole world, he addeth, 


2 Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteeque volantum, 
Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub equore pontus, 


1 Vide Sententias ad Intelligibilia ducentes, par. i. § xxii. p. 227. § 
xxiv. p. 228, et alias. 2 Verse 728. 
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That from thence are the lives of all men and beasts, birds flying in 
the air, and monsters swimming in the sea.—And again in his Geor- 
gics, where, after these words, 


1 








Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, celumque profundum, 


That God passeth through all tracts of earths, seas, and heavens,—he 
subjoineth, 


Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, et resoluta referri, 
Oninia, nec morti esse locum. 


And from hence, not only men, but also all manner of brute animals 
and beasts, when produced into this world, do every one derive their 
lives or souls, as also at their deaths they render the same back again 
to him, in whose hand or custody they remain undestroyed ; so that 
there is no place any where in the world left for death— This was 
therefore undoubtedly the genuine doctrine of the ancient Theists, 
however some of late have deviated and swerved from it; that no life 
was generated out of matter, but all created by the Deity, or derived 
from it, the sole fountain of lives and souls. 

And it is a truth so evident, that life being substantial, and not a 
mere accidental thing generated and corrupted, there must therefore of 
necessity be some eternal unmade life and mind, from whence all other 
lives and minds are derived, that the Hylozoic Atheists themselves (in 
this far wiser than the Atomics) were fully convinced thereof; never- 
theless being strongly possessed with that atheistic prejudice, that there 
is no other substance besides body, they attribute this first original un- 
made life and understanding to all matter as such (but without animal 
consciousness) as an essential part thereof, or inadequate conception of 
it. From which fundamental life of nature in matter, modified 
by organization, they fancy the lives of all animals and men to 
have proceeded. So that though the modificated lives of animals and 
men, as such, according to them, be accidental things, generated and 
corrupted, produced out of nothing, and reduced to nothing again ; yet 
this fundamental life of matter, which is the basis, upon which they 
stand, being substantial, is also eternal and incorruptible. These Hy- 
lozoists therefore, to avoid a Deity, suppose every atom of senseless 





an 
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matter to have been, from all eternity, infallibly omniscient, that is, to 
know all things without either error or ignorance, and to have a know- 
ledge before sense, and underived from sensibles (quite contrary to the 
doctrine of the atomic Atheists, who make all knowledge, sense, or the 
product thereof), though without any animal consciousness and self- 
perception. 

But, as nothing can be more prodigiously absurd, than thus to at- 
tribute infallible omniscience to every atom of matter; so is it also di- 
rectly contradictious to suppose perfect knowledge, wisdom, or under- 
standing, without any consciousness or self-perception, consciousness 
being essential to cogitation : as also, that the substantial and funda- 
mental life in men and other animals should never perish, and yet not- 
withstanding their souls and personalities in death utterly vanish into 
nothing. Moreover, this hypothesis can never possibly solve the phe- 
nomenon of men and animals neither; not only because no organiza- 
tion or modification of matter whatsoever could ever produce conscious- 
ness and self-perception in what was before inconscious; but also be- 
cause every smallest atom thereof being supposed to be a percipient by 
itself, and to have a perfect life and understanding of its own, there 
must be in every one man and animal, not one, but a heap or common- 
wealth of innumerable percipients. Lastly, whereas these hylozoic 
Atheists make every atom of matter omniscient, but nothing at all om- 
nipotent, or assert perfect knowledge, without any perfect power, a 
knowledge without sense, and underived from sensibles; we demand 
of them, where the intelligibles or objects of this knowledge are? and 
whence the ideas thereof are derived? For since they proceed not in 
a way of passion from sensibles existing without, nor could result from 
those atoms neither, as comprehending themselves, they must needs 
come from nothing, and many of them, at least, be the conceptions of 
nothing. There cannot possibly be any other original, by the wit of 
man devised, of knowledge and understanding, than from an absolute- 
ly perfect and omnipotent Being, comprehending itself, and the extent — 
of its own infinite power, or all possibilities of things, that is, all intelli- 
gibles. But there can be but one such omnipotent Being, and there- 
fore no more than one original, and eternal unmade mind, from whence 
all the other minds are derived. Wherefore this hylozoic Atheism is 
nothing but the breaking and crumbling of the simple Deity, one per- 
fect understanding Being, into matter, and all the several atoms of it. 

And now have we made it manifest, that these Atheists are so far 
from being able to disprove a God from this topic of cogitation, know- 
ledge, or understanding, that they cannot possibly solve the phenome- 
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non thereof, without a God ; it indeed affording invincible arguments 
of his existence. For, first, if no life or cogitation, soul or mind, can 
possibly spring out of matter or body, devoid of life and understanding, 
and which is nothing but a thing extended into length, breadth, and 
thickness; then is it so far from being true, that all life and under- 
standing is junior to senseless matter, and the offspring thereof, that of 
necessity either all. lives and souls were self-existent from eternity, or 
else there must be one perfect unmade life and mind, from whence all 
other imperfect ones were derived: there must be an eternal know- 
ledge before sense and sensibles; which is that that hath printed the 
stamps and signatures of itself, upon the matter of the whole world. 
Indeed nothing can be more certain than this, that all knowledge and 
understanding in ourselves is not a mere passion from singular sensibles 
or bodies existing without. us, as the forementioned Atheists also con- 
clude ; (from whence they would again infer, that knowledge, as such, 
is in its own nature junior to sensibles, and the mere creature of them, 
and consequently no creator ;) there being nothing, which comes to us 
from the objects of sense without, but only local motion and pressure, 
and there being other objects of the mind, besides singular sensibles ; 
not only all universals, but also such intelligibles, as never were, nor 
can be in sense. Now, if our human knowledge and understanding be 
not a passion from things existing without us; then can it have no 
other original than in way of participation, from a perfect mind, the 
mind of an infinitely fecund and powerful Being, comprehending itself, 
and in itself all things ; all the possibilities of things before they were 
made, their respects, and. the verities belonging to them. So that a 
perfect omnipotent Being, together with the possibilities of things con- 
tained in it, is the first WVontoy, intelligible, or object of mind and un- 
derstanding, by which all other singulars are understood. And were 
there no such perfect, infinitely fecund, and powerful Being, there 
there could have been no mind or understanding at all. As also, were 
there no perfect mind, viz. that of an omnipotent Being comprehending: 
itself, and all possibilities of things virtually contained in it: all the 
knowledge, and intelligible ideas of our imperfect minds, must needs. 
have sprung from nothing. And thus is the existence of a God 
again demonstrated from that phenomenon of knowledge or under- 
standing. 


Having quite routed and vanquished the Atheists’ main body, we 
shall now blow away the remainder of their weaker and scattered 
forces, viz. their objections against Providence, their queries, and their 
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‘arguments from interest, with a breath or two. Their first objection is 
against Providence, as to the fabric of the world, from the faultiness of 
the mundane system, intellectually considered, and in order to ends; 
“‘Quia tanta stat predita culpa;’’! That because it is so ill-made,— 
therefore it could not be made by a God. Where the Atheist takes it 
for granted, that whosoever asserts a God, or a perfect mind, to be the 
original of all things, does therefore ipso facto suppose all things to be 
well made, and as they should be. And this doubtless was the sense 
of all the ancient Theologers, however some modern Theists deviate 
therefrom ; these concluding the perfection of the Deity not at all to 
consist in goodness, but in power and arbitrary will only. As if to 
have a will determined by a rule or reason of good, were the virtue of 
weak, impotent, and obnoxious beings only, or of such as have a supe- 
rior over them to give law to them, that is, of creatures ; but the pre- 
rogative of a being irresistibly powerful, to have a will absolutely in- 
different to all things, and undetermined by any thing but itself, or to 
will nothing because it is good, but to make its own arbitrary or con- 
tingent and fortuitous determination the sole reason of all its actions, 
nay, the very rule or measure of goodness, justice, and wisdom itself. 
And this is supposed by them to be the liberty, sovereignty, and do- 
minion of the Deity. Wherefore such Theists as these would think 
themselves altogether unconcerned in these atheistic objections against 
Providence, or in defending the fabric of the world, as faultless, they 
being as ready as the Atheists themselves, to acknowledge, that the 
world might really have been much better made than it now is; only 
that it must be said to be well, because so made, but pretending never- 
theless, that this is no impeachment at all of the existence of a God, 
“‘Quia Deus non tenetur ad optimum,” because God is no way bound 
or obliged to the best ;—he being indeed, according to them, nothing 
but arbitrary will omnipotent. But what do these Theists here else, 
than whilst they deny the fortuitous motion of senseless matter to be 
the first original of all things, themselves in the meantime enthrone 
fortuitousness and contingency in the will of an omnipotent Being, and 
‘there give it an absolute sovereignty and dominion over all? So that 
the controversy betwixt the Atheists and these Theists seems to be no 
-other than this, whether senseless matter fortuitously moved, or a fortu- 
itous will omnipotent, such as is altogether undetermined by goodness, 
justice, and wisdom, be the sovereign Numen, and original of all 
things. Certainly we mortals could have little better ground for our 





1 Lucret. lib. i. vers. 183. 
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faith and hope, in such an omnipotent arbitrary will as this, than we 
could have in the motions of senseless atoms furiously agitated, or of a 
rapid whirlwind. Nay, one would think, that of the two it should be 
more desirable to be under the empire of senseless atoms, fortuitously 
moved, than of a will altogether undetermined by goodness, justice, and 
wisdom, armed with omnipotence; because the former could harbor 
no hurtful or mischievous designs against any, as the latter might. But 
this irrational will, altogether undetermined by goodness, justice, and 
wisdom, is so far from being the highest. liberty, sovereignty, and do- 
minion, the greatest perfection, and the divinest thing of all, that it is 
indeed nothing else but weakness and impotency itself, or brutish folly 
and madness. And therefore those ancients, who affirmed, that Mind 
was Lord over all, and the supreme King of heaven and earth, held at 
the same time, that Good was the sovereign monarch of the universe, 
Good reigning in Mind, and together with it, because Mind is that, 
which orders all things for the sake of Good; and whatsoever doth 
otherwise, was, according to. them, not Wows, but “Avov, not Mens, but 
Dementia, and consequently no god. And thus does Celsus in Origen 
declare the nature of God, lov yao tis mAnumshots ogekews, ovdé r7)¢ me- 
mhavnusrns axoopulas, adda tis OED is ual Sixaius pioswsg Osos éoTLY HOYN- 
yétys. God is not the president or head of irregular and irrational lust 
or appetite, and of loose erratic disorderliness, but of the just and 
righteous nature. And though this were there misapplied by him 
against the Christian doctrine of the resurrection (not understood), yet 
is the passage highly approved by Origen; he adding further, in con- 
firmation thereof, and that as the general sense of Christians too, 2mopéy 
ote ov Ouvatus uiczon 6 Oscc, éret toto 0 Osos Duvepevos ur) sivou Osos, kt 
yuo aiozvoor tv Oem 0 Oz0c, ovx totr Osos. We Christians (who hold the 
resurrection) say as well as you, that God can do nothing, which is in 
itself evil, inept, or absurd; no more than he is able not to be God. 
For if God do any evil, he is no God.—And _ again,? otdéy gu) 19éx0v 
Eavto 0 Osdg Bovdetor, HvoLetixoy, TUYyuVYOY TOU sivae avtoY Osor,* God 
willeth nothing unbecoming himself, or what is truly indecorous ;- for- 
asmuch as this is inconsistent with his Godship.—And to the same pur- 
pose Plotinus,® woui 10 Ostoy cig népuxe, méquxe 08 xT THY aVTOU ovCiay, 
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4 So likewise, p. 247, adda zat xa auc oidéy oto ts wagadoyoy ovts 
mag éuvtoy éoyeoucdout gotty 0 Osdc. According to us also, God can do 
nothing, that is absurd, or besides reason. + 
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i) 10 xachov év roi évepyeios aitod xot 10 Sixowov cuvenqpsgss, et yaQ ph éuet 
tavta, nov ey si. The Deity acteth according to its own nature and 
essence ; and its nature and essence displayeth goodness and justice : 
for if these things be not there, where should they else be found ?— 
And again, elsewhere, !Qso¢ oxeg tony tives, ov toivuy atta ovreby, GA 
éet oltw* 10 0 2st toit0, aeyy tay Cow %e. God is essentially that, 
which ought to be ; and therefore he did not happen to be such as he 
is: and this first ought to be is the principle of all things whatsoever, 
that ought to be.—Wherefore the Deity is not to be conceived, as mere 
arbitrariness, humor, or irrational will and appetite omnipotent (which 
would indeed be but omnipotent chance), but as an overflowing foun- 
tain of love and goodness, justly and wisely dispensing itself, and om- 
nipotently reaching all things. The will of God is goodness, justice, 
and wisdom ; or decorousness, fitness, and ought itself, willing; so that 
the To Béltotor, that, which is absolutely the best, is youos aagcBetos, 
an indispensable law to it, because its very essence.—God is péreor 
mévtwy, an impartial balance,—lying even, equal and indifferent to all 
things, and weighing out heaven and earth, and all the things therein, 
in the most just and exact proportions, and not a grain too much or too 
little of any thing. Nor is the Deity therefore bound or obliged to do 
the best, in any way of servility (as men fondly imagine this to be con- 
trary to his liberty), much less by the law and command of any superi- 
or (which is a contradiction), but only by the perfection of its own na- 
ture, which it cannot possibly deviate from, no more than ungod itself. 
In conclusion, therefore, we acknowlege the Atheist’s argument to be 
thus far good; that if there be a God, then of necessity must all things 
be well made, and as they should be; et vice versa. But no Atheist 
will ever be able to prove, that either the whole system of the world 
could have been better made, or that so much as any one thing therein 
is made ineptly. | 

There are indeed many things in the frame of nature, which we 
cannot reach to the reasons of, they being made by a knowledge far su- 
perior and transcendent to that of ours, and our experience and ratioci- 
nation but slowly discovering the intrigues and contrivances of. Provi- 
dence therein; witness the circulation of the blood, the milky and lym- 
phatic vessels, and other things (without which the mechanic structure 
of the bodies of animals cannot be understood), all but so lately brought 
to light; wherefore we must not conclude, that whatsoever we cannot 
find out the reason of, or the use, that it serveth to, is therefore ineptly 
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made. We shall give one instance of this; the zntestinum cecum, in 
the bodies of men and other animals, seems, at first sight, to be but a 
mere botch or bungle of nature, and an odd impertinent appendix ; 
neither do we know that any anatomist or physiologer hath given a ra- 
tional account thereof, or discovered its use: and yet there being a 
valve at the entrance of it, these two both together are a most artificial 
contrivance of nature, and of great advantage for animals, to hinder the 
regurgitation of the feces upward towards the ventricle. 

The first atheistic instance of the faultiness of things, in the frame 
of nature, is from the constitution of the heavens, and the disposition of 
the equator and ecliptic, intersecting each other in an angle of three- 
and-twenty degrees and upwards ; whereby, as they pretend, the terres- 
trial globe is rendered much more uninhabitable than otherwise it 
might be.! But this is built upon a false supposition of the ancients, 
that the torrid zone, or all between the tropics, was utterly uninhabita- 
ble by reason of the extremity of heat. And it is certain, that there is 
nothing, which doth more demonstrate a Providence than this very 
thing, it being the most convenient site or disposition, that could be de- 
vised, as will appear, if the inconveniences of other dispositions be con- 
sidered, especially these three ; first, If the axes of those circles should 
be parallel, and their plains coincident; secondly, If they should inter- 
sect each other in right angles; and thirdly (which is a middle betwixt 
both), If they should cut one another in an angle of forty-five degrees. 
For it is evident, that each of these dispositions would be attended with 
far greater inconveniences to the terrestrial inhabitants, in respect of 
the length of days and nights, heat and cold. And that these two cir- 
cles should continue thus, to keep the same angular intersection, when 
physical and mechanic causes would bring them nearer together ; this 
is a farther eviction of a Providence also. 

_ In the next place, the Atheist supposes, that, according to the gen- 
eral persuasion of Theists, the world and all things therein were cre- 
ated only for the sake of man,” he thinking to make some advantage 
for his cause from hence. But this seemeth, at first, to have been an 
opinion only of some straight-laced Stoics, though afterward indeed re- 
commended to others also, by their own self-love, their over-weaning 
and puffy conceit of themselves. And so fleas and lice, had they un- 
derstanding, might conclude the bodies of other greater animals, and 
men also, to have been made only for them. But the whole was not 
properly made for any part, but the parts for the whole, and the whole 








1 Vide Lucret. lib. v. vers. 201. 2 Id. lib. ii. vers. 174, 175. 
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for the Maker thereof. And yet may the things of this lower world be 
well said to have been made principally (though not only) for man. 
For we ought not to monopolize the Divine goodness to ourselves,! 
there being other animals superior to us, that are not altogether uncon- 
cerned neither in this visible creation ; and it being reasonable to think, 
that even the lower animals likewise, and whatsoever hath conscious 
life, was made partly also, to enjoy itself. But Atheists can be no fit 
judges of worlds being made well or ill, either in general, or respec- 
tively to mankind, they having no standing measure for well and ill, 
without a God and morality, nor any true knowledge of themselves, 
and what their own good or evil consisteth in. That was at first but 
a froward speech of some sullen discontented persons, when things fall- 
ing not out agreeably to their own private, selfish, and partial appe- 
tites, they would revenge themselves, by railing upon nature (that is, 
Providence), and calling her a stepmother only to mankind, whilst she’ 
was a fond, partial, and indulgent mother to other animals ;* and though 
this be elegantly set off by Lucretius,? yet is there nothing but poetic 
flourish in it all, without any philosophic truth; the advantages of man- 
kind being so notoriously conspicuous above those of brutes. 

Bat as for evils in general, from whence the Atheist would conclude 
the God of the Theist to be either impotent or envious; it hath been al- 
ready declared, that the true original of them is from the necessity of 
imperfect beings, and the incompossibility of things; but that the Di- 
vine art and skill most of all appeareth in bonifying these evils, and 
making them, like discords in music, to. contribute to the harmony of 
the whole, and the good of particular persons. 

‘Moreover, a great part of those evils, which men are afflicted with, 
is not from the reality of things, but only from their own fancy and 
opinions, according to that of the moralist,4 Togecce tovg uvFgamoug 
ov Te MeGyuate, Hhhe te wEgl TOY MoUyUcToOY Ooyuute. It is not things 
themselves, that disturb men, but only their own opinions concerning 
things—And therefore it being much in our own power to be freed — 
from these, Providence is not to be blamed upon the account of them. 
Pain is many timed nearly linked with pleasure, according to that 
Socratic fable,? That when God could not reconcile their contrary na- 


1 Thus Plato, uéoosg wry Evexa ohov, xul ovz chov pégors tvexa. De 
Legibus, p. 903. 

2 Vide Plin. Hist. Natur. Proem. lib. vii. 3 Lib. v. vers. 223. 

4 Epictet. in Enchiridio, cap. v. Vide etiani M. Antoninum, lib. iv. §3. 
p. 97. et lib. v. § xix. p. 159. 

5 Apud Platon. in Phedone, p. 376. 
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tures (as he would) he tied them head and _ tail together. And good 
men know, that pain is not the evil of the man, but only of the part so: 
affected (as Socrates also) To adyoty éy 1 oxéler péver, It goes no fur- 
ther than the leg where it is—But this is many times very serviceable 
to free us from the greater evils of the mind ; upon which all our hap- 
piness dependeth. To the Atheists, who acknowledge no malum cul- 
pe, no evil of fault (turpitude, or dishonesty), death is the greatest and 
most tragical of all evils. But though this, according their forlorn hy- 
pothesis, be nothing less than an absolute extinction of life; yet, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the genuine Theists, which makes all souls 
substantial, no life of itself (without Divine annihilation) will ever quite 
vanish into nothing, any more than the substance of matter doth. And 
the ancient Pythagoreans and Platonists have been here so kind, even 
to the souls of brutes also, as that they might not be left in a state of 
inactivity and insensibility after death, as to bestow upon them certain 
subtile bodies, which they may then continue to act in. Nor can we 
think otherwise, but that Aristotle, from this fountain derived that doc- 
trine of his in his second book, De'Gen. An. c. 3.! where, after he had 
declared the sensitive sou! to be inseparable from body, he addeth, aé- 
ons ov puris Ovvopic tego Taatos Eoixs xEexowwwrvyxevas “Ol FEvotegov TAY 
xohouusvor otoyeruv’ cg O& Ovapéegovar TimLoTyTe ub WUyor xul atYWbe OAAy- 
Ao, oUtH xa 7) Toravtyn Siaéeger puoi’ All souls therefure seem to have 
another body, and diviner than that of the elements ; and as themselves 
differ in dignity and nobility, so do these bodies of theirs differ from 
one another.—And afterward calling this subtile body avsvme, or a spir-- 
it, he affirmeth it to be, avaioyoy 1 tHy Gotewy otolzsim, analogous to 
the element of the stars—Only as Galen, and St. Austin, and others, 
have conceived, Aristotle deviated here from the Pythagoreans in this, 
that he supposed the sensitive soul itself to be really nothing else, but 
this very subtile and star-like body, and not a distinct substance from 
it, using it only as a vehicle. Nevertheless, he there plainly affirmeth 
the mind or rational soul to be really distinct from the body, and to 
come into it from without pre-existing; and consequently should ac- 
knowledge also its after-immortality. | But wh tsoever Aristotle’s judg- 
ment were (which is not very material) it is certain, that dying to the 
rational or human soul is nothing ‘buta withdrawing into the tyring- 
house, and putting off the clothing of this terrestrial body. So that it 
‘will still continue after death, to. live to God, whether in a body, or 
without it. Though Beading to Plato's express eines the soul is 
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never quite naked of all body, he writing thus; ! ae wuy7 émetetaypern 
Tomots, ors wéy Ahi tote Os udAw* the soul is always conjoined with a 
body, but sometimes of one kind, and sometimes of another—which 
many Christian doctors also, as is before declared, have thought high- 
ly probable. However, our Christian faith assures us, that the souls of 
good men shall at length be clothed with spiritual and heavenly bodies, 
such as are, in Aristotle’s language, dvaloya 16 1a” &otgow otoysio, 
analogous to the element of the stars—Which Christian resurrection, | 
therefore, to life and immortality, is far from being, as Celsus? re- 
proached it, cxwhijxav éiic, the mere hope of worms.—And thus much 


shall suffice, in way of confutation, of the first atheistic objection — 


against Providence, which is the twelfth argumentation phopetiaeye ms 
the second chapter. x 
The thirteenth atheistic argument, or second objection against Pro- 

vidence, is from the seeming confusion of human affairs; that all 
things fall alike to all; the innocent and the nocent, the pious and the 
impious, the religious and the profane: nay,that in many times the 
worser Causes and men prevail against the better, as is intimated in 
that passage of the poet,? though in the person of a Theist, 


Victrix causa Deo placuit, sed victa Catoni; 


And that the unjust and ungodly often flow in all kind of prosperity, 
whilst the innocent and devout worshippers of the Deity, all their lives 
long, conflict with adversity. Whereas, were there a God and provi- 
dence, as they conceive, profane and irreligious persons would be pre- 
_ sently thunderstruck from heaven, or otherwise made remarkable ob- 
jects of Divine vengeance, as also the pious miraculously protected and 
rescued from evil and harms. 

Now we grant indeed, that this consideration hath too much puz- 
zled and staggered weak minds in all ages. Because * sentence 
against an evil work is notjexecuted speedily, therefore is*the heart 
of the sons of men fully set within them to do evil.” And the Psalm- 
ist himself ° was sometime m a perplexed with this phenomenon, the 
prosperity of the ung ay 10 “set their mouths against heaven, and 
so that he was tempted to 
washed his hands in 
depends of — his 
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mind became illuminated, and his soul fixed in a firm trust and confi- 
dence upon Divine Providence ; ‘‘ Whom have I in heaven but thee,” 
te. “My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever.”) For, as some will from hence be apt 
to infer, That there is no God at all, but that blind chance and fortune 
steer all, (‘‘ the fool hath said in his heart, There is no God ;”') so will 
others conclude, That though there be a God, yet he either does not 
know things done here below, (‘‘ how does God know? and is there 
knowledge in the Most High ?’”?) or else will not so far humble himself, 
or disturb his own ease and quiet, as to concern himself in our low hu- 
man affairs.3 | 
First of all therefore, we here say, that it is altogether unreasonable 
to require, that Divine Providence should miraculously interpose upon 
every turn in punishing the ungodly, and preserving the pious, and 
thus perpetually interrupt the course of nature (which would look but 
like a botch or bungle, and a violent business), but rather carry things 
on awope xehevFo, in a still and silent path, and show his art and skill 
in making things of themselves fairly unwind, and clear up at last into 
a satisfactory close. Passion and self-interest is blind, or short-sighted ; 
but that, which steers the whole world, is no fond, pettish, impatient, 
and passionate thing, but an impartial, disinterested, and uncaptivated 
nature. Nevertheless, it is certain, that sometimes we have not want- 
ed instances, in cases extraordinary, of a Qcog dno wnyoris, God appear- 
ing, as it were, miraculously upon the stage,—and manifesting himself 
in taking immediate vengeance upon notorious malefactors, or deliver- 
ing his faithful servants from imminent dangers or evils threatened ; as 
the same is often done also by a secret and undiscerned over ruling of 
the things of nature. But it must be granted, that it is not always 
thus, but the periods of Divine Providence here in this world are com- 
monly longer, and the evolutions thereof slower; according to that of 
Euripides,* which yet has a tang of profaneness in the expression, 


Meédiev to Ostoy a éOTL a puaet, 


The Deity is slow or dilator sind this is the nature of it. For it is not 
from slackness and remissn .? in the Deity, but either from his patience 
and long-suffering, he willing, that men should repent, or else to teach 
*; ae 
1 Psal. 14: 1. 2 Peal. 72:2. Brite Sash 

3 Thus did some in Plato from hence conclude, ¢ eivou meu Ox0%e, TOY 
8 ayPounivay opshety wot ail De Leg. x. ip- 608) “lie ee lg 
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us patience by his example (as Plutarch! suggesteth), or that all things 
may be carried on with more pomp and solemnity ; or lastly, for other 
particular reasons, as Plutarch? ventures to assign one, why it might 
not be expedient for Dionysius the tyrant, though so profane and irre- 
ligious a person, to have been cut off suddenly. But wicked and un- 
godly persons oftentimes fail not to be met withal at last, and at the 
long-run, here in this life, and either in themselves or posterity, to be 
notoriously branded with the marks of Divine displeasure : according 
to that of the poet,? “ Raro antecedentem scelestum,” etc. It is sel- 
dom, that wickedness altogether escapes punishment, though it come 
slowly after, limping with a lame foot ;—and those proverbial speeches 
amongst the Pagans,* 


> ‘ > > ~ 1 , 
Owé Fav adeovor uvdor, aheovor O8 denta. 


Mills of the gods do slowly wind, 
But they at length to powder grind. 


and, “‘ Divine justice steals on sofily with woollen feet, but strikes at 
Jast with iron hands.” 

Nevertheless we cannot say that it is always thus neither, but that 
‘wicked persons may possibly sometimes have an uninterrupted prosper- 
ity here in this life, and no visible marks of Divine displeasure upon 
them : but, as the generously virtuous will not envy them upon this ac- 
count, nor repine at their own condition, they knowing that® ovdév xa- 
HOV TH GYAIH OVS a’ 1H Patio ayador, There is neither any thing truly 
evil to the good, nor good to the evil ;—so are they so far from being 
staggered herewith in their belief of a God and providence, that they 
are rather the more confirmed in their persuasions of a future immor- 
tality and judgment after death, when all things shall be set straight 
and right, and rewards and punishments impartially dispensed. That 
of Plutarch® therefore is most true here, sig ovv 6 Adyoc 6 toU Osov tyr 
TMOOVOLAY Uma nor THY OLomornY TIS arFournivys wuyijs BeBouay, nol Fategov 
ovx tory amodineiy avaigovyta Iateoor, That there is a necessary con- 
nexion betwixt those two things, Divine Providence, and the perma- 





1 De sera Numinis Vindicta, tom. ii. oper. p. 550. 
2 Ibid. p. 557. 3 Horat. Odar. lib. iii. od. ii. 
4 Vide Plutarch, ubi supra, p. 548. 


5 Vide Platon. in Apolog. Socratis, p. 369. et de Republic. lib. x. 
p. 518. ' 
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nence or immortality of human souls, one and the same reason con- 
firming them both ; neither can one of these be taken alone without 
‘the other.—But they, who, because judgment is not presently executed 
upon the ungodly, blame the management of things as faulty, and Pro- 
vidence as defective, are like such spectators of a dramatic poem, as 
when wicked or injurious persons are brought upon the stage, for 
awhile swaggering and triumphing, impatiently cry out against the dra- 
matist, and presently condemn the plot; whereas, if they would but 
expect the winding up of things, and stay till the last close, they should 
then see them come off with shame and sufficient punishment.! The 
evolution of the world, as Plotinus calls it,? is cdydéotsgoy moinue, a tru- 
er poem ;—and we men histrionical actors upon the stage, who, not- 
withstanding, insert something of our own into the poem too: but God 
Almighty is that skilful dramatist, who always connecteth that of ours, 
which went before, with what of his follows after, into good coherent 
sense, and will at last make it appear, that a thread of exact justice did 
run through all, and that rewards and punishments are measured out in 
geometrical proportion. 

Lastly, It is in itself fit, that there should be somewhere a doubtful 
and cloudy state of things, for the better exercise of virtue and faith. 
For, as there could have been no Hercules, had there not been monsters 
to subdue; so, were there no such difficulties to encounter with, no 
puzzles and entanglements of things, no temptations and trials to as- 
sault us, virtue would grow languid, and that excellent grace of faith 
want due occasion and objects to exercise itself upon. Here have we 
therefore such a state of things, and this world is, as it were, a stage 
erected for the more difficult part of virtue to act upon, and where we 
are to live by faith and not by sight ; that faith, which is “the substance 
of things to be hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen ;” a be- 
lief in the goodness, power, and wisdom of God, when all things are 
dark and cloudy round about us. ‘“‘ The just shall live by his faith.” 

We have now sufficiently confuted the second atheistic objection 
also, against Providence, as to the conduct and economy of human af- 
fairs. Nevertheless this is a large field, and much more might be said 
in defence of Providence, both as to these and other instances, had we 
room here to expatiate in. Wherefore for a supplement of what remains, 
we shall refer the reader to the writings of others, who have professedly 
undertaken apologies for Providence, both as to the fabric and economy 





1 Vide Plutarch, ubi supra, p. 554. 
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of the world; but especially the learned and ingenious author! of the 
Divine Dialogues. Only we shall here add some few. considerations, 
not so much for the confutation of Atheists, as for the better satisfaction 
of such religionists, who, too easily concluding, that all things might 
have been. much better than they are, are therefore apt to call in ques- 
tion the Divine attribute of goodness in its full extent, which yet is the 
-only foundation of our Christian faith. 
First therefore we say, that in judging of the works of God, we 
ought not to consider the parts of the world alone by themselves; and | 
then, because we could fancy much finer things, thereupon blame the 
Maker of the whole. As if one should attend only to this earth, which 
is but the lowest and most dreggy part of the universe ; or blame plants 
because they have not sense; brutes, because they have not reason; 
men, because they are not demons or angels; and angels, because they 
are not gods, or want Divine perfection. Upon which account, God 
should either have made nothing at all, since there can be nothing be- 
sides himself absolutely perfect, or else nothing but the higher rank of 
angelical beings, free from mortality, and all those other evils, thas attend 
mankind, or such fine things as Epicurus’s Gods were feigned to be, 
living in certain delicious regions,? where there was neither blustering 
winds, nor any lowering clouds, nor nipping frosts, nor scorching heat, 
nor night, nor shadow, but the calm and unclouded ether, always - 
smiling with gentle serenity, whereas were there but one kind of thing 
(the best) thus made, there could have been no music nor harmony at 
all in the world, for want of variety. But we ought, in the first place, 
to consider the whole, whether that be not the best, that could be made, 
having all that belongeth to it; and then the parts in reference to the 
whole, whether they be not, in their several degrees and ranks, congra- 
ous and agreeable thereunto. But this is a thing, which hath been so . 
well insisted upon by Plotinus, that we cannot speak better to it, than 
in his words: 3" Olov yag ti émoinos adyzodor, zur witaguec, xo pihov wv- 
TH), xO LOLS UQETL TOTS BUTOU, TOIS TE xYQIWTEQOLE “UL TOTC elotrocu WOUUTWS 
MOOTPOgots * O Tolvury é% THY WEOHY TO Ohov aiTLEMEVOS, UTOTOS KY sin TIS a= 
Thos" Te TE YeO MECN OOS HUTO TO Choy Os oxOTEV si OU UpPOVA xo UONOT- 
tovta éxsivg, xal 10 Ghov oxomoUusvoy, uy TOS MEN TTA pLKod BdemeLy * 
TOUTO YUE OU TOY ZOO MOY HiTLMMEVOU GALE TIVE TOY aUTOU ywQrs hoBortee, of 
oy &i, xal ta é&j¢* God made the whole most beautiful, entire, complete, 
and sufficient; all serene sipegres with itself and its aia ; both the 


—. 





1 Dr. abaxier Mera: 2 Vide Luprst lib. iii. ver. 19. 
3 Page 256. (Lib. ii. de Providentia; Ennead. iii. lib. ii. cap. iii.) 
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nobler and the meaner of them being alike congruous thereunto. Who- 
soever, therefore, from the parts thereof, will blame the whole, is an ab- 
surd and unjust censurer. For we ought to consider the parts, not 
alone by themselves, but in reference to the whole, whether they be har- 
monious and agreeable to the same. Otherwise we shall not blame the 
universe, but some of its parts only taken by themselves; as if one 
should blame the hair or.toes of a man, taking no notice at all of his 
Divine visage and countenance; or omitting all other animals, one 
should attend only to the most contemptible of them; or, lastly, over- 
looking all other men, consider‘only the most deformed Thersites. But 
that, which God made, was the whole as one thing; which.he that at- 
tends to may hear it speaking to him after this manner : ‘ God Almigh- 
ty hath made me, and from thence came I, perfect and complete, and 
standing in need of nothing, because in me are contained all things ; 
plants, and animals, and good souls, and men happy with virtue, and 
innumerable demons, and many gods. Nor is the earth alone in me 
adorned with all manner of plants, and a variety of animals; or does 
the power of soul extend at most no further than to the seas; as if the 
whole air, and ether, and heaven, in the mean time, were quite devoid 
of soul, and altogether unadorned with living inhabitants. -Moreover, all 
things in me desire good, and every thing reaches to it according to its 
power and nature. For the whole depends upon that first and highest 
Good, the gods themselves, who reign in my several parts, and all ani- 
mals, and plants, and whatsoever seems to be inanimate in me. For 
some things in me partake only of being, some of life also, some of 
sense, some of reason, and some of intellect above reason. But no man 
ought to require equal things from unequal; nor that the finger should 
see, but the eye; it being enough for the finger to be a finger, and to 
perform its own office. —And again, afterwards, woneg texvitng ov mav- 
To To ev tg Code OpFoduous mort, oUrWS ov) 6 Aoyos muvta Seovs éoyate- 
tat’ GAke te psy Fsouc, ta dé Jaiuovas devtégay pvov, site: av Peumous, xot 
Cadoe Eqpekijc, ov pSova’ adhe oyw womiav vosgauy Ezovte* jusig O& womEO 
(01 GmELQoL Youpixns TéxvNS aitidytoL, WS OU Kala Te YoWUaTA MoYTAYOU, 6 0 
ou TH meoTHxovTE anedaxEv ExxoTH TOnw * 7} & TIC Od ue MEUPOLTO, OTL My 
MAVTEG HOWE €v KUTA, xed Ta EEj¢* As an artificer would not make all 
things in an animal to be eyes; so neither has the Divine Aoyos, or 
spermatic reason of the world, made all things gods; but some gods, 
and some demons, and some men, and some lower animals * not out of 
envy, but to display its own variety and fecundity. But we are like un- 
skilful spectators of a picture, who condemn the limner, because he 
hath not put bright colours every where ; whereas he had suited his 
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colours to every part respectively, giving to each such as belonged to it. 
Or else are we like those, who would blame a comedy or tragedy, be- 
cause they were not all kings or heroes, that acted in it, but some ser- 
vants and rustic clowns introduced also, talking after their rude fash- 
ion. Whereas the dramatic poem would neither be complete, nor ele- 
gant and delightful, were all those worser parts taken out of it. 

Again, We cannot certainly conclude, that the works of God and 
his creation do not transcend those narrow limits, which vulgar opin- 
ion and imagination sets them, that commonly terminates the universe, 
but a little above the clouds, or at most ‘supposes the fixed stars, being 
all fastened in one solid sphere, to be the utmost wall, or arched roof, — 
and rolling circumference thereof. Much less ought we, upon such 
groundless suppositions, to infer, that the world might therefore have 
been made much better than it is, because it might have been much 
more roomy and capacious. We explode the atheistic infinity of dis- 
tant worlds; nor can we admit that Cartesian, seemingly more modest, 
indefinite extension of one corporeal universe, which yet really, accord- 
ing to that philosopher’s meaning, hath nullos fines, no bounds nor limits 
at all. For we persuade ourselves, that the corporeal world is as un- 
capable of a positive infinity of magnitude, as it is of time; there being 
no magnitude so great,but that more still might be added to it. Never- 
theless, as we cannot possibly imagine the sun to be a quarter, or an 
hundredth part so big as we know it to be; so much more may the 
whole corporeal universe far transcend those narrow bounds, which our 
imagination would circumscribe it. The new celestial phenomena, 
and the late improvements of astronomy and philosophy made thereupon, 
render it so probable, that even this dull earth of ours is a planet, and 
the sun a fixed star in the centre of that vortex, wherein it moves, that, 
many have shrewdly suspected, that there are other habitable globes, 
besides this earth of ours, (which may be sailed round about ima year 
or two) as also more suns, with their respective planets, than one. 
However, the distance of all the fixed stars from us being so vast, that 
the diameter of the great orb makes no discernible parallax in the site of 
them ; from whence it is also probable, that the other fixed stars are like-. 
wise vastly distant from one another: this, I say, widens the corporeal 
universe to us, and makes those “ flammantia menia mundi,” as Lu- 
cretius calls them those flaming walls of the world, to fly away re 
us. Now, it is not reasonable to think, that all this immense vastness 
should lie waste, desert, and uninhabited, and have nothing in it that 
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could praise the Creator thereof, save only this one smal] spot of earth. 
“Tn my father’s house (saith our Saviour) are many mansions.” And Ba- 
ruch, (chapter iii. appointed by our church to be read publicly) “Oh 
Israel, how great is the house of God, and how large is the place of 
his possession? Great and hath noend, high and unmeasurable.” 
Which yet we understand not of an absolute infinity, but only such an 
immense vastness, as far transcends vulgar opinion and imagination. 
We shall add but one thing more, that, to make a right judgment 
of the ways of Providence, and the justice thereof, as to the economy 
of mankind, we must look both forwards and backwards, or besides 
the present, not only upon the future, but also, the past time. Which 
rule is likewise thus set down by Plotinus ; 1 oid’ éxsivoy anwPinréov tov 
Aoyov, Og OV mE0¢ TO MAQLY ExdaTOTs Pyot BlérELY’ GALE EOS Tas Moog Fev 
meguodous, zai aU to wéhdov’ Neither is that doctrine of the ancients to 
be neglected, that, to give an account of Providence, we ought to look 
back, upon former periods, as well as forward to what is future. — In- 
deed he, and those other philosophers, who were religious, understood 
this so, as to conclude a pre-existent state of all particular souls, 
wherein they were at first created by God pure, but by the abuse of 
their own liberty degenerated, to be a necessary hypothesis, for the sol- 
ving that phenomenon of the depraved state of mankind in general 
here in this life. And not only so, but they endeavoured in like man- 
ner to give an account also of those different conditions of particular 
persons as to morality, from their infancy, and their other different fates 
here, deriving them all é« tav ag0%sZ.ouevov, from their several demea- 
nors heretofore in a_pre-existent state. — And there have not wanted 
Christian doctors, who have complied with these philosophers in both. 
But our common Christianity only agrees thus far, as to suppose a kind 
of imputative pre-existence in Adam, in whom all were created pure, 
and Me teisccguscty involved in his after miscarriage, to solve the prav- 
ity of human nature; upon which account we are all said to be vos 
téxvo. doyiis, 2by nature the children of wrath. — But as for the different 
conditions of persons, and their several fates, more disadvantageous to 
some than others,’ this indeed the generality of Christian doctors have been 
content to resolve only into an occult, but just Providence. And thus 
does Origen* himself some times modestly passitover, as in histhird book 
- against Celsus, woddois zat te tig avateoHils ToLvovtms yeyerntar, ws unds 
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parvtociay éxitganivar tov xgetrovov hoGelv" add ast nat x aowtyg Hdt- 

xtag toL éy mavdix0ts sivor axolactay avdgar, 7 Seonotar, Hv GAN tit 

xwlvovon ty wuyny avoBlenew xoxodamorvice tug dé meQt TovtwY oitiag 

MUVTWS MEY ELHOG ELYOL, EY TOTS THIS MEOVOLus AGyotc wintery O8 HUTS Fig HV- 

Soonovs ovx svyeoés* It happeneth to many, so to have been brought 

up from their very childhood, as that, by one means or other, they could 
have no opportunity at all of thinking of the better things, etc. And. 
it is very probable, that there are causes of these things in the reasons 

of Providence, though they do not easily fall under human notice. 

But there is yet a third atheistic objection against Providence behind, 
That it is impossible any one Being should animadvert and order all 
things in the distant places of the world at once; and, were this possi- 
ble, yet would such infinite negotiosity be very uneasy and distractious 
to it, and altogether inconsistent with happiness. Nor would a Being, 
irresistibly powerful, concern itself in the good or welfare of any thing 
else, it standing in need of nothing, and all benevolence and good-will 
arising from indigency, and imbecility. | Wherefore such a Being 
would wholly be taken up in the enjoyment of itself, and its own happi- 
ness, utterly regardless of all other things. 

To which the reply is, first, That though ourselves, and all created 
beings, have but a finite animadversion, and narrow sphere of activity ; 
yet does it not therefore follow, that the case must be the same with the 
Deity, supposed to be a Being infinitely perfect, ameigodivapoc, that 
hath no manner of defect—either of knowledge or power in it. But 
this is a mere idolum specus, an idol of the cave or den—men measur- 
ing the Deity by their own scantling and narrowness. And, indeed, 
were there nothing at all but what we ourselves could fully comprehend, 
there could be no God. Were the sun an animal, and had life coex- 
tended with its rays and light, it would see and perceive every atom of 
matter, that its outstretched beams reached to, and touched. w all 
created beings are themselves, in some sense, but the rays of the Deity, . 
which therefore cannot but feel and sensibly perceive all these its own 
effluxes and emanations. Men themselves can order and manage affairs 
in several distant places at once, without any disturbance; and we 
have innumerable notions of things in our mind, that lie there easily 






together, without crowding one another, | or causing any istraction a 


prey 


to us.! 
Nevertheless, the minds of weak mortals may here be somewhat 
cence and pege by someidering what hath been before suggested ; 
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that there is no necessity God Almighty should avrougysiy exarta, do 
all things himself immediately and drudgingly—but he may have his 
inferior ministers and executioners under him, to discharge him of 
that supposed encumberment.. As, first of all an artificial plastic na- 
ture, which, without knowledge and animal consciousness, disposes the 
matter of the universe according to the platform or idea of a perfect 
mind, and forms the bodies of animals. And this was one reason, why 
we did before insist so much upon this artificial, regular, and method- 
ical nature, namely, that Divine Providence might be excluded from 
having an influence upon all things in this lower world, as. resulting 
only from the fortuitous motion of senseless matter, unguided by any 
mind; nor yet the Deity be supposed to do every thing itself imme- 
diately and. miraculously, without the subservient ministry of any nat- 
ural causes, which would seem to us mortals, to be not only a violent, 
but also an operose, cumbersome, and moliminous business. And thus 
did Plato! acknowledge, that there were uggovosg qicews aitios aig Un7- 
stoves yonto. 0 Osos’ certain causes-of a prudent, that is, artificial 
and orderly nature, which God makes use of, as subservient to himself 
in the mundane economy.—Besides which, those instincts also impres- 
sed upon animals, and which they are passive to, directing them to act 
for ends either not: understood, or not attending to by them, in order 
to their own good and the good of the universe, are another part of that 
Divine Fate, which, inserted into. things themselves, is the servant and 
executioner of Providence. Above all which, there are yet other know- 
ing and understanding ministers of the Deity, as its eyes and hands ; de- 
moniac or angelic. beings, appointed to preside over mankind, all mun- 
dane affairs, and the things of nature; they having their several distinct 
offices and provinces assigned them. Of which also Plato thus ; 2z0v- 
ToOLe stOlY HQxorTES MEDTTELUYUEVOL ExxOTOLC, ext TO OML¥QdTUTOY aE ma ons 
zat moaseas* ‘Uhere are certain rulers or presidents appointed by ‘the 
supreme God who governs the whole world, over all the several things 
and parts therein, even to the smallest distribution of them.—-All which 
inferior causes are constantly overlooked and supervised by the watchful 
eye of God Almighty himself, who may also sometimes extraordinarily 
interpose. 

We need not, therefore, restrain and confine Divine Providence to 
a few greater things only, as some do, that we may thereby consult the 
ease of the Deity, and its freedom from distraction; but may and ought 
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_to extend it to all things whatsoever, small as well as great. And, in- 
deed, the great things of the world cannot well be ordered neither, 
without some regard to the small and little : 1ovdé yao a&vev opixody tovs 
peyahous paciv ob duFohoyou Lidoug sv zetia Pa" as architects affirm, that 
great stones cannot be well placed together in a building without little. 
—Neither can generals of armies, nor governors of families, nor mas- 
ters of ships, nor mechanic artificers, discharge their several functions, 
and do their works respectively as they ought, did they not mind small 
things also, as well as the great. 14) toivuy (saith the forementioned 
philosopher)? tovye Osov agvicousy mote Srytdy Syucoveyay paviotegor, 
ol Tk MQOTIXOVIa aUTOIs Zoya, SowNEQ OY UpElyOLS WoL, ToT UxgLBETTEQE 
nor TEhECiTEQa le TEZYy mimo xol ueyaha onsoyetortar’ Let us not there- 
fore make God Almighty inferior to mortal opificers, who, by one and 
the same art, can order small things as well as great; and so suppose 
him to be supine and negligent.— Nevertheless, the chief concernment 
and employment of Divine Providence in the world is the economy of 
souls, or government of rational beings, which is by Plato contracted 
into this compendium ; %ovdéy ccddo ovo tH mertevty Asinetou mAjy peta 
TiPévon TO usv HusLvoY yivduevoy Ho sig Behtiw TOmOY zeigor Oé sig TOY yel- 
gova, etc. ‘There is no other work left for the supreme Governor of all, 
than only to translate better souls into better places. and conditions, and 
worser into worser—or, as he after addeth, to dispose of every one in 
the world in such a manner, as might best-render »xdoar ugetiy, 7ITH- 
pevny O& xoxtoy, virtue victorious, and triumphant over vice,—And thus 
may the slow and imperfect wits of mortals be satisfied, that Provi- 
dence to the Deity is no moliminous, laborious, and distractious thing. 

But that there is no higher spring of life in rational animals, than 
contracted self-love, and that all good-will and benevolence arises only 
from indigency and imbecility, and that.no being whatsoever is con- 
cerned in the welfare of any other thing, but only what itself stands in 
need of; and, lastly, therefore, that what is irresistibly powerful, and 
needs nothing, would have no manner of benevolence, nor concern it- 
self in the good and welfare of any thing whatsoever ; this is but an- 
other idol of the Atheists’ den, and only argues their bad nature, low- 
sunk minds, and gross immorality. And the same is to be said also of 
that other maxim of theirs, That what is perfectly happy would have 
nothing at all to do, but only enjoy its own ease and quiet: whereas 
there is nothing more troublesome to ourselves than this arga%ée, this 


1.Plito de Legib, lib. x.-p..671: . 9-Ibid., 9, dp OTR) 
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having nothing to do—and the activity of the Deity, or a perfect being, 
is altogether as easy to it as its essence. 

The atheistic queries come next to be answered ; which, being but 
three, are naturally to be disposed in this order: First, If there were a 
God, or perfect Being, who therefore was sufficiently happy in the en- 
joyment of himself, why would he go about to make a world? Second- 
ly, If he must needs make a world, why did he not make it sooner? 
this late production thereof looking, as if he had but newly awaked out 
of sleep throughout infinite past ages, or else had in length of time 
contracted a satiety of his solitude. Thirdly and lastly, What tools or 
instruments? what machines or engines had he? Or how could he 
move the matter of the whole world, especially if incorporeal? because 
then he would run through all things, and could not lay hold nor fasten 
upon any thing. 

To the first therefore we say, That the reason, why God made the 
world, was from his own overflowing and communicative goodness, that 
there might be other beings also happy, besides him, and enjoy them- 
selves. Nor does this at all clash with God’s making of the world for 
his own glory and honor: though Plotinus! were so shy of that, vedoi- 
oy ive TyudiToL, “od UsTApEQoYTWY anO THY ayoluoToROLaY THY évtavS«a, it 
is ridiculous to say that God made the world, that he might be honored; 
this being to transfer the affections of human artificers and statuaries 
upon him.—But the chief reason of his saying so was, because that 
philosopher conceived the world to -have proceeded, not so much from 
the will of the Deity, as the necessity of its nature. Though this be 
true also, that God did not make the world merely to ostentate his skill 
and power, but to communicate his goodness, which is chiefly and pro- 
perly his glory, as the light and splendor of the sun is the glory of it. 
But the Atheist demands, what hurt had it been for us never to have 
been made? and the answer is easy, We should then never have en- 
joyed any good, or been capable of happiness; and had there been no 
rational creatures at all made, it must have been either from impotent 
sterility in the Deity, or else from an invidious, narrow, and contracted 
selfishness, or want of bentgnity, and communicative goodness; both 
which are inconsistent with a perfect Being. But the argument may 
be thus retorted upon these Atheists; What hurt would it be for us to 
cease to be, or become nothing? And why then are these Atheists, 
as well as others, so unwilling to die? 

But then in the next place they urge: Why was not the world made 
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sooner, since this goodness of God was without date, and from everlast- 
ing? But this question may be taken in two different senses; either, 
Why was not the world from eternity, as God and his goodness are 
eternal? or else, secondly, If the world could not be from eternity, 
yet, notwithstanding, why was it not sooner, but so lately made? In 
both which queries the atomic Atheists take it for granted, that the sys- 
tem of the world was not from eternity, but had a beginning. Now we 
say, that the reason, why the world was not made from eternity, was 
not from any defect of goodness in the Divine will, but because there is 
an absolute impossibility in the thing itself; or because the necessity 
and incapacity of sach an imperfect being hindered. For we must 
confess, that, for our parts, we are prone to believe, that could the 
world have been from eternity, it should certainly have been so. And 
just thus does Philoponus, in his confutation of Proclus’s arguments for 
the world’s eternity, declare himself, and no otherwise : 1Kat jusic Goo 
HI) ive TOY xdcuoy EdioY EnotPéusvoL, OUTE TO sivar TOY Osby ast ayador 
apaotusta, ots aodéevear tig Onurcovgyixis avtov xatnyogovuey Ouvame- 
wc’ ahhe ay SvvacFou asi sive tov xoouoy OL avtiy Ty TOU yevousvou @U- 
aw irotwIeusda* Ourselves also supposing the world not to have been 
eternal, do neither ascribe this to any defect either of goodness or of 
power in the Deity, but only to the impossibility of the thing itself— 
Where, in the following words, he gives a two-fold account of this im- 
possibility of the world’s eternity ; dtu te 10 &asigoy zat évégysray bnogth- 
you, 7 Siskitytoy siver jy adtvatoy xat Ore CrPEtd.oy siveL TH MOLODPTL TO YI— 
vyousvoy pvow ovx ty" First, because there can be nothing actually 
infinite, and yet run through, as all the past duration of the world hath 
been; and, secondly, because that, which is made, or brought into 
being by another, as a distinct thing from it, cannot be coeternal with 
its maker.—Where it is probable that Philoponus, being a Christian, 
designed not to oppose the eternal generation of the Son of God, but 
only to assert that nothing, which was properly made or created by 
God, and nothing, which was not itself God, could be from eternity, or 
without beginning. And now we see, how those atheistic exceptions 
against the novity of the Divine creation, as if God must therefore 
either have slept from eternity, or else have at length contracted a sa- 
tiety of his former solitude, and the like, do of themselves quite vanish 
into nothing. But then, as to the second sense of the question, Why 
the world, though it could not possibly be from eternity, yet was no 
sooner, but so lately made? we say, that this is an absurd question ; 
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both because time was made together with the world, and there was no 
sooner or later before time; and also because whatsoever had a begin- 
ning, must of necessity be once but a day old. Wherefore the world 
could not possibly have been so made by God in time, as not to be 
once but five or six thousand years old, and no more; as now it is. 

And as for the third and last query ; How God could move and 
command the matter of the whole world, especially if incorporeal? we 
reply, first, that all other things being derived from God, as their only 
fountain and original, and essentially depending on him, who, by his 
absolute power also, could annihilate whatsoever he created ; he must 
needs have a despotic power over all; and every thing whatsoever be 
naturally subject and obsequious to him. And since no body can pos- 
sibly move itself, that, which first moved matter, must of necessity be 
incorporeal ; nor could it by local motion, as one body moves another, 
or as engines and machines move by trusion or pulsion, they being be- 
fore moved, but must do it by another kind of action, such as is not lo- 
cal motion, nor heterokinesy, but autokinesy ; that is, by cogitation. 
Wherefore, that conceit of the Atheists, that an incorporeal Deity could 
not possibly move the matter of the world, because it would run through 
it, and could not fasten or lay hold thereupon, is absurd, because this 
moves matter not mechanically but vitally, and by cogitation only. 
And that a cogitative being, as such, hath a natural imperium over 
matter, and power of moving it, without any engines or machines, is 
unquestionably certain, even from our own souls; which move our 
bodies, and command them every way, merely by will and thought. 
And a perfect mind presiding over the matter of the whole world, could 
much more irresistibly, and with infinitely more ease, move the whole 
corporeal universe, merely by will and cogitation, than we can our 
bodies. , 

The last head of atheistic argumentation is from interest. And, 
first, the Atheists would persuade, that it is the interest of mankind in 
general, and of every particular person, that there should be no God, 
that is, no Being infinitely powerful, that hath no law, but its own 
will; and therefore may punish whom he pleases eternally after death. 

To which our first reply is, that if there be a God, and souls be im- 
mortal, then is it not any man’s thinking otherwise that will alter the 
case, nor afford the Atheists any relief against those two imagined evils 
of theirs. For things are sullen, and will be as they are, whatever we 
think them, or wish them to be; and men will at last discover their er- 
ror, when perhaps it may be too late. Wishing is no proving; and 
therefore this atheistic argument from interest is no argument at all 
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against the existence of a God, it being nothing but the ignorant wish 
- and vain desire of besotted Atheists. 

In the next place, this wish of Atheists is altogether founded upon 
a mistaken notion of God Almighty too, that he is nothing but arbitra- 
ry will omnipotent ; which indeed is not the most desirable thing. But 
as it hath been often declared, the will of God, is the will of goodness, 
justice, and wisdom itself omnipotent. His will is not mere will, such 
as hath no other reason besides itself; but it is law, equity, and chan- 
cery ; it is the to déoy, or Ought itself—decreeing, willing and acting. 
Neither does God punish any out of a delight in punishment, or dn the 
evil and suffering of the persons punished ; but to those, who are not 
avietot, altogether incurable, dizy tatgsie, his punishment is physic—in 
order to their recovery and amendment; so that the source and foun- 
tain thereof is goodness to the persons themselves punished. But to 
such as are incurable, the punishment inflicted on them is intended 
for the good of the whole. So that this attribute of justice in God doth 
not at all clash with the attribute of goodness, it being but a branch 
thereof, or particular modification of the same. Goodness and justice 
in God are always complicated together; neither his goodness being 
fondness, nor his justice cruelty ; but he being both good in punish- 
ing, and just in rewarding and dispensing benefits. Wherefore, it can 
be the interest of none, that there should be no God nor immortality, 
unless perhaps of such desperately and incurably wicked persons, who 
abandoning their true interest of being good, having thereupon no other 
interest now left them, than not to be, or become nothing. 

To be without a God, is to be without hope in the world ; for Athe- 
ists can have neither faith, nor hope, in senseless matter, and the for- 
tuitous motions thereof. And though an understanding being have 
never so much enjoyment of itself for the present, yet could it not pos- 
sibly be happy, without immortality, and security of the future contin- 
uance thereof. But the Atheists conclude, that there is nothing im- 
mortal, and that all life perisheth and vanisheth into nothing; and con- 
sequently also, that swWajoria avinegxtor, happiness is a thing that 
hath no existence in nature, a mere figment and chimera, or idle wish 
and vain dream of mortals. Wherefore it cannot be the interest of 
mankind, that this hypothesis should be true, which thus plainly cuts 
off all hope from men, and leaves them in an utter impossibility of being 
ever happy. 

God is such a being, as if he could be supposed not to be, there is 
nothing, which any, who are not desperately engaged in wickedness, 
no, not Atheists themselves, could possibly more wish for or desire. 
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To believe a God, is to believe the existence of all possible good and 
perfection in the universe ; it is to believe, that things are as they should 
be, and that the’ world is so. well framed and governed, as that the whole 
system thereof could not possibly have been better, For peccability 
arises from the necessity of imperfect free-willed beings, left to them- 
selves, and therefore could not by omnipotence itself have been exclud- 
ed; and though sin actual might perhaps have been kept out by force 
and violence, yet, all things computed, it was doubtless most for the 
good of the whole, that it should not be thus forcibly hindered. There 
is nothing, which cannot be hoped for, by a good man, from the Deity ; 
whatsoever happiness his being is capable of, and such things, as “ eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor can now enter into the heart of man 
to conceive.” Infinite hopes lie before us, from the existence of a 
‘Being infinitely good and powerful, and our own souls’ immortality ; 
and nothing can hinder or obstruct these hopes, but our own wicked- 
ness of life. ‘T'o believe a God, and do well, are two the most hopeful, 
cheerful, and comfortable things, that possibly can be. And to this 
purpose is that of Linus, ! 
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Wherefore, as for Democritus and Epicurus, whose encomiums the 
Atheists here so loudly sing forth, we say, that however they have made 
‘so great a noise in the world, and have been so much cried up of late, 
yet were they really no better than a couple of infatuated sophists, or 
witty fools, and debauchers of mankind. 

And now come we to the last atheistic argumentation, wherein they 
endeavor to recommend their doctrine to civil sovereigns, and to per- 
suade them, that Theism or religion is absolutely inconsistent with 
their interest ; their reasons for which are these three following. First, 
because the civil sovereign reigns only in fear; and therefore, if there 
be any power and fear greater than the power and fear of the Leviathan, 
civil authority can signify little. Secondly, because sovereignty is in 
its own nature absolutely indivisible, and must be either infinite, or 
none at all; so that Divine laws (natural and revealed) superior to it, 
circumscribing it, would consequently destroy it. Wherefore religion 
and Theism must of necessity be displaced, and removed out of the 
way, to make room for the Leviathan to roll and tumble in. ‘Thirdly 
and lastly, private judgment of good and evil, just, and unjust, is also 
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contradictious to the very being of a body politic; which is one artificial 
man, made up of many natural men united under one -head, having one 
common reason, judgment, and will, ruling over the whole. But con- 
science, which religion introduceth, is private judgment of good and 
evil, just, and unjust, and therefore altogether inconsistent with true 
politics ; that can admit of no private consciences, but only one public 
conscience of the law. : 

In way of answer to the first of which, we must here briefly unravel 
the atheistic ethics and politics. ‘lhe foundation whereof is first laid 
in the villanizing of human nature; as that, which has not'so much as 
any the least seeds, either of politicalness or ethicalness at all in it; 
nothing of equity and philanthropy (there being no other charity ‘or be- 
nevolence any where, according to them, save what resulteth from fear, 
imbecility, and indigency); nothing of public and common concern, 
but all private and selfish ; appetite and utility, or the desires of sensual 
pleasure, and honour, dominion, and precellency before others, being 
the only measures of good in nature. So that there can be nothing nat- 
urally just or unjust, nothing in itself sinful or unlawful, but every man 
by nature hath jus ad omnia, a right to every thing—whatsoever his ap- 
petite inclineth him unto, or himself judgeth profitable; even to other 
men’s bodies and lives. ‘‘ Si occidere cupis, jus habes;” if thou desirest 
to kill, thou hast then naturally a right thereunto ;—that is, a liberty to 
kill without any sin or injustice. For jus and lez, or justitia, right and 
law, or justice, in the language of these atheistic politicians, are directly 
contrary to one another; their right being a belluine liberty, not made, 
or left by justice, but such as is founded in a supposition of its absolute 
nonexistence. Should therefore a son not only murder his own parents 
who had tenderly brought him up, but also exquisitely torture them, tak- 
ing pleasure in beholding their rueful looks, and hearing their lamenta- 
ble shrieks and outcries, there would be nothing of sin or injustice at all 
in this, nor in any thing else; because justice is no nature, but a mere 
factitious and artificial thing, made only by men and civil laws. And, ac- 
cording to these men’s apprehensions, nature has been very kind and in- 
dulgent to mankind herein, that it hath thus brought us into the world, 
without any fetters or shackles upon us, free from all duty and obligation, 
justice and morality, these being to them nothing but restraints and hin- 
derances oftrue liberty. From all which it follows, that nature absolute- 
ly dissociates and segregates men from one another, by reason of the 
inconsistency of those appetites of theirs, that are all carried out only 
to private good, and consequently, that every man is, by nature, in a 
state of war and hostility against every man. 
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In the next place, therefore, these atheistic politicians further add, 
that though this their state of nature, which is a liberty from all justice 
and obligation, and a lawless, loose, or belluine right to every thing, be 
in itself absolutely the best; yet nevertheless by reason of men’s imbe- 
cility, and the equality of their strengths, and inconsistency of their ap- 
petites, it proves by accident the worst ; this war with every one making 
men’s right or liberty to every thing indeed a right or liberty to nothing; 
they having no security of their lives, much less of the comfortable en- 
joyment of them. For as it is not possible, that all men should have 
dominion (which were indeed a most desirable thing, according to 
these principles), so the generality must needs be sensible of more evil 
in such a state of liberty with an universal war against all, than of good. 
Wherefore, when men had been a good while hewing, and slashing, 
and justling against one another, they became at length all weary here- 
of, and conceived it necessary by art to help the defect of their own 
power here, and to choosea lesser evil for the avoiding of a greater; 
that is, to make a voluntary abatement of this their infinite right, and 
to submit to terms of equality with one another, in order to a sociable 
and peaceable cohabitation : and not only so, but also,for the security 
of all, that others should observe such rules as well as themselves, to 
put their necks under the yoke of a common coercive power, whose 
will, being the will of them all, should be the very rule, and law, and 
measure of justice to them. 

Here therefore these atheistic politicians, as they first of all slander 
human nature, and make a villain of it: so do they, in the next place, 
reproach justice and civil sovereignty also, making it to be nothing but 
an ignoble and dastardly brat of fear; or else a Jesser evil submitted to 
merely out of necessity, for the avoiding of a greater evil, that of war 
with every one, by reason of men’s natural imbecility. So that, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, justice and civil government are plainly 
things not good in themselves, nor desirable (they being a hinderance 
of liberty, and nothing but shackles and fetters), but by accident only, 
as necessary evils: and thus do these politicians themselves some- 
times distinguish betwixt good and just, that ‘‘bonum amatur per 
se, justum per accidens;” good is that, which is loved for itself, but 
Just by accident.—From whence it follows unavoidably, that all men 
must of necessity be dxovres Sixouov, unwillingly just,—or not with a full 
and perfect, but mixed will only ; just being a thing that is not sincere- 
ly good, but such as hath a great dash or dose of evil blended with it. 
And this was the old atheistic generation of justice, and of a body poli- 
tic, civil society, and sovereignty. For though a modern writer affirm 
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this hypothesis (which he looks upon as the only true scheme of poli- 
tics) to be a new invention, as the circulation of the blood, and no old- 
er than the book De Cive, yet is it certain, that it was the commonly 
received doctrine of the atheistic politicians and philosophers before 
Plato’s time ; who represents their sense concerning the original justice 
and civil society in this manner : 10 2eatov tpny éosiv, mgt TovTOV dnovE, 
ti te ov tuyzever nal OFEy yéyove Oixowvoctyn* mepuxévon yao On Pact, TO psy 
adixsiv ayator, 10 58 adinsio Dar xaxov * mhéovi O€ uon@ Unepbaddey 10 aO1- 
xsio Fat, i) ayaIO To adixsiv * wots éeday aAljhovs AOixdot Ts nod AOLKOY- 
TOL, HO HPOTEQWY YEVMYTUL, TOS MH Suvouévors TO pév expsvyswy, to O8 ob- 
ostv, Joxst Avowtehety Suv Péo Par Gddrjdors, unt adixsiv, wnt adimeioFou* xot 
értsvSev 1) Hokacd-as vouous tTIFsoF aL, xod OvOMMOOL TO UMO TOV yOMoU éni- 
Tayo. vOMLuGY Te xo Sixowov* I am to declare first what justice is,.ac- 
cording to the sense of these philosophers, and from whence it was gen- 
erated. They say, therefore, that by nature, lawless liberty, and to do 
that which is now called injustice and injury to other men, Is good ; 
but to suffer it from others, is evil. But of the two there is more of evil 
in suffering it, than of good in doing it: whereupon when men had 
clashed a good while, doing and suffering injury, the greater part, who 
by reason of their imbecility were not able to take the former without 
the latter, at length compounded the business amongst themselves, and 
agreed together by pacts and covenants, neither to do nor suffer in- 
jury, but to submit to rules of equality, and make laws by compaet in 
order to their peaceable cohabitation, they calling that, which was re- 
quired in those laws, by the name of just—And then is it added: xot 
sivas Tavtny yéveoly Ts nal ovolay Sizoocvyng, wELakY OvoaY FOU LEY &QloTOU 
ovtos, éav adixoy un 01d Dixny, tov O8 xaniotov, gay GaOimotpmevos TYLMQELo- 
Sor wOtvatos 7)’ TO O8 Sixatoy &v péow OY TOvTHY aupoteowy, ayankooa, 
oy we ayador, HAk ws edwotig tov adizeiy Tysouevoy’ And this is, ac- 
cording to these philosophers, the generation and essence of justice, as 
a certain middle thing betwixt the best and the worst. The best, to 
exercise a lawless liberty of doing whatsoever one please to other men 
without suffering any inconvenience from it; and the worst to suffer 
evil from others without being able to revenge it. Justice, therefore, 
being a middle thing betwixt both these, is Joved, not as that which is 
good in itself, but only by reason of men’s imbecility, and their inability 
to do injustice. Forasmuch as he, that had sufficient power,: would 
never enter into such compacts, and submit to equality and subjection. 
As for example, if a man had Gyges’s magical ring, that he could do 
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whatsoever he listed, and not be seen or taken notice of by any, such 
an one would certainly never enter into covenants, nor submit to laws 
of equality and subjection —Agreeably whereunto, it hath been con- 
cluded also by some of these old atheistic philosophers, that justice was 
alAotovoy ayoPov, not properly and directly one’s own good, the good of 
him that is just, but another man’s good, partly of the fellow-citizens, 
but chiefly of the ruler, whose vassal he is.—And it is well known, that 
after Plato’s time, this hypothesis concerning justice, that it was a mere 
factitious thing, and sprung only from men’s fear and imbecility, as a 
lesser evil, was much insisted on by Epicurus also. ~ 

But let us in the next place see, how our modern atheistic philoso- 
phers and politicians will manage and carry on this hypothesis, so as to 
consociate men by art into a body politic, that are naturally dissociated 
from one another, as also make justice and obligation artificial, when 
there is none in nature. First of all, therefore, these artificial justice- 
makers, city-makers, and authority-makers, tell us, that though men 
have an infinite right by nature, yet may they alienate this right, or 
part thereof, from themselves, and either simply renounce it, or transfer 
the same upon some other person; by means whereof it will become 
unlawful for themselves, afterwards, to make use thereof. Thus a late 
writer,! men “ may by signs declare, Velle se non licitum sibi amplius 
fore, certum aliquid facere, quod jure antea fecisse poterant; That it is 
their wall, it shall no longer be lawful for them, to do something, which 
before they had a right to do;” and this is called by him, a simple re- 
nunciation of right. And, further, saith he, they ‘‘ may declare again, 
Velle se non licitum sibi amplius fore alicui resistere, etc. That it is 
their will, it shall be no longer lawful for them, to resist this or that par- 
ticular person, whom before they might lawfully have resisted ;” and 
this is called a translation of right. But if there be nothing in its own 
nature unlawful, then cannot this be unlawful for a man afterwards, to 
make use of such liberty, as he had before in words renounced or aban- 
doned. Nor can any man, by his mere will, make any thing unlawful 
to him, which was not so in itself; but only to suspend the exercise of 
so much of his liberty as he thought good. But, however, could a man 
by his will oblige himself, or make any thing unlawful to him, there 
would be nothing got by this, because then might he, by his will, diso- 
blige himself again, and make the same lawful as before. For what is 
made merely will, may be destroyed by will. Wherefore, these politi- 
cians will yet urge the business further, and tell us, that no man can be 
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obliged but by his own act, and that the essence of injustice is nothing 
else but dati repetitio,' the taking away of that, which one had before 
given. To which we again reply, that were a man naturally unobliged 
to any thing, then could he no way be obliged to stand to his own act, 
so that it should be really unjust and unlawful for him, at any time, up- 
on second thoughts, voluntarily to undo, what he had before volunta- 
rily done. But the Atheists here plainly render injustice a mere ludi- 
crous thing, when they tell us,” that it is nothing but such an absurdity 
in life, as it is in disputation, when a man denies a proposition, that he 
had before granted ; which is no real evil in him as a man, but only a 
thing called an absurdity, as a disputant. That is, injustice is no ab- 
solute evil of the man; but only a relative incongruity in him, as a citi- 
zen. As when a man speaking Latin, observes not the laws of gram- 
mar, this is a kind of injustice in him, as a Latinist or grammarian ; so 
when one, who lives in civil society, observes not the laws and condi- 
tions thereof, this is, as it were, the false Latin of a citizen, and nothing 
else. According to which notion of injustice, there is no such real evil 
or hurt in it, as can any way withstand the force of appetite and private 
utility, and oblige men to civil obedience, when it is contrary to the 
same. But these political jugglers and enchanters will here cast yet a 
further mist before men’s eyes with their pacts and covenants. For 
men by their covenants, say they unquestionably oblige themselves, and 
make things unjust and unlawful to them, that were not so before. 
Wherefore, injustice is again defined by them, and that with more spe- 
ciousness, to be the breach of covenants. But though it be true, that if 
there be natural justice, covenants will oblige; yet, upon the contrary 
supposition, that there is nothing naturally unjust, this cannot be un- 
just neither, to break covenants. Covenants, without natural justice, 
are nothing but mere words and breath (as indeed these atheistic poll- 
ticians themselves, agreeably to their own hypothesis, call them) ;- and 
therefore can they have no force to oblige. Wherefore, these justice- 
makers are themselves at last necessitated to fly to laws of nature, and 
to pretend this to be a law of nature, that men should stand to their 
pacts and covenants. Which is plainly to contradict their main fanda- 
mental principle, that by nature nothing is unjust or unlawful: for, if 
it be so, then can there be no Jaws of nature; and if there be 
laws of nature, then must there be something naturally unjust and 
unlawful. So that this is not to make justice, but clearly to un- 
make their own hypothesis, and to suppose justice to have been al- 
ready made by nature, or to be in nature; which is a gross absurdity in 
disputation, to affirm what one had before denied. But these their 
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laws of nature are indeed nothing but juggling equivocation, and a mere 
mockery ; themselves again acknowledging them to be. no laws, be- 
cause law is nothing but the word of him who hath command over 
others ; but only conclusions or theorems concerning what conduces to 
the conservation and defence of themselves, upon the principle of fear ; 
that is, indeed the laws of their own timorous and cowardly complex- 
ion: for they who have courage and generosity in them, according to 
this hypothesis, would never submit to such sneaking terms of equality 
and subjection, but venture for dominion; and resolve either to win the 
saddle, or lose the horse. Here therefore do our atheistic politicians 
plainly dance round in a circle; they first deriving the obligation of 
civil laws, from that of covenants, and then that of covenants from the 
laws of nature; and, lastly, the obligation both of these laws of nature, 
and of covenants themselves, again, from the law, command, and sanc- 
tion, of the civil sovereign ; without which neither of them would at all 
oblige. And thus is it manifest, how vain the attempts of these politi- 
cians are, to make justice artificially, when there is no such thing na- 
turally (which is indeed no less than to make something out of nothing) ; 
and by art to consociate into bodies ‘politic those whom nature had dis- 
sociated from one another; a thing as impossible, as to tie knots in the 
wind or water; or to build up a stately palace or castle out of sand. 
Indeed the ligaments, by which these politicians would tie the members 
of their huge Leviathan, or artificial man, together, are not so good as 
cobwebs; they being really nothing but mere will and words; for if 
authority and sovereignty be made only by will and words, then is it 
plain, that by will and words they may be unmade again at pleasure. 
Neither indeed are these atheistlc politicians themselves altogether 
unaware hereof, that this their artificial justice and obligation can be 
no firm vinculum of a body politic, to consociate those together, and 
unite them into one, who are naturally dissociated and divided from 
one another ; they acknowledging, that “‘ covenants without the sword, 
being but words and breath, are of no strength to hold the members of 
their Leviathan, or body politic, together.’”’ Wherefore, they plainly 
betake themselves at length from art to force and power, and make 
their civil sovereign really to reign only in fear.'' And this must needs 
be their meaning, when they so constantly declare all obligation, just 
and unjust, to be,derived only from law ; they by law there understand- 
ing a command directed to such as by reason of their imbecility are not 
able to resist: so that the will_and command of the more powerful obli- 
ges by the fear of punishment threatened.? Now, if the only real ob- 
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ligation to obey civil laws be from the fear of punishment, then could 
no man be obliged to hazard his life for the safety of his prince and 
country ; and they, who could reagonably promise themselves impunity, 
would be altogether disobliged, and consequently might justly break 
any laws for their own advantage. An asssertion so extravagant, that 
these confounded politicians themselves are ashamed plainly to own it, 
and therefore disguise it what they can by equivocation ; themselves 
sometimes also confessing so much of truth, that “ pena non obligat, 
sed obligatum tenet,” ! punishment does not oblige, but only hold those 
’ to their duty, who were before obliged.—Furthermore, what is made 
my by power and force only, may be unmade by power and force again. 
If civil sovereigns reign only in the fear of their own sword, then is that 
right of theirs, so much talked of, indeed nothing else but might and 
authority, force ; and consequently successful and prosperous rebellion, 
and whatsoever can be done by power, will be zpso facto thereby justi- 
fied. Lastly, were civil sovereigns, and bodies politic, mere violent 
and contra-natural things, then would they all quickly vanish into noth- 
ing, because nature will prevail against force and violence; whereas 
men constantly every where fall into political order, and the corruption 
of one form of government is but the generation of another. 
Wherefore, since it is plain, that sovereignty and bodies politic can 
neither be merely artificial nor yet violent things, there must of neces- 
sity be some natural bond or vinculum to hold them together, such as 
may both really oblige subjects to obey the lawful commands of sove- 
reigns, and sovereigns in commanding to seek the good and welfare of 
their subjects; whom these atheistic politicians (by their infinite and 
belluine right) quite discharge from any such thing. Which bond or 
vinculum can be no other than natural justice; and something of a 
common and public, of a cementing and conglutinating nature, in all 
rational beings; the original of both which is from the Deity. The 
right and authority of God himself is founded in justice ; and of this is 
the civil sovereignty also a certain participation. It is not the mere 
creature of the people, and of men’s wills, and therefore annihilable 
again by their wills at pleasure ; but hath a stamp of Divinity upon it, 
as may partly appear from hence, because that jus vite et necis, that 
power of life and death—which civil sovereigns have, was never lodged 
in singulars, before civil society ; and therefore could not be conferred 
by them. Had not God and nature made a city ; were there not a nat- 
ural conciliation of all rational creatures, and subjection of them to the 
Deity, as their head (which is Cicero’s,? ‘‘una civitas deorum atque 
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hominum,” one city of gods and men)—had not God made cezey xat 
Hozeo Fut, ruling and being ruled—superiority and subjection, with their 
respective duty and obligation; men. could neither by art, or political 
enchantment, nor yet by force, have made any firm cities or polities. 
The civil sovereign is no Leviathan, no beast, but a God (‘‘ I have said, 
Ye are gods” ?): he reigns not in mere brutish force and fear, but in 
natural justice and conscience, and in the right and authority of God 
himself. Nevertheless, we deny not, but that there is need of force 
and fear too, to constrain those to obedience, to whom the conscience 
of duty proveth ineffectual. Nor is the fear of the civil sovereign’s own 
sword alone sufficient for this neither, unassisted by religion, and the 
fear of an invisible Being omnipotent, who seeth all things, and can 
punish secret as well as open transgressors, both in this life and after 
death. Which is a thing so confessedly true, that Atheists have there- 
fore pretended religion to have been at first a mere political figment. 
We conclude, therefore, that the civil sovereign reigneth not, merely 
in the fear of his own power and sword ; but first in the justice and au- 
thority, and then in the power and fear also of God Almighty. And 
thus much for the first atheistic pretence, from the interest of civil 
sovereigns. 

To their second, that sovereignty is essentially infinite, and there- 
fore altogether inconsistent with religion, that would limit and confine 
it, we reply; that the right and authority of civil sovereigns is not, as 
these our atheistic politicians ignorantly suppose, a mere belluine liber- 
ty, but it is a right essentially founded in the being of natural justice, 
as hath been declared. For authority of commanding is such a right, 
as supposes obligation in others to obey, without which it could be 
nothing but mere will and force. But none can be obliged in duty to 
obey, but by natural justice ; commands, as such, not creating obliga- 
tion, but presupposing it. For, if persons were not before obliged.to 
obey, no commands would signify any thing to them. Wherefore, the 
first original obligation is not from will, but nature. Did obligation to 
the things of natural justice, as many suppose, arise from the will and 
positive command of God, only by reason of punishments threatened, 
and rewards promised ; the consequence of this would be, that no man 
was good and just, but only by accident, and for the sake of something 
else; whereas the goodness of justice or righteousness is intrinsical to 
the thing itself, and this is that which obligeth (and not any thing for- 
eign to it), it being a different species of good from that of appetite, and 
private utility, which nines man may dispense withal. Now there can 
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be no more infinite justice, than there can be an infinite rule, or an in- 
finite measure. Justice is essentially a determinate thing ; and there- 
fore can there not be an infinite jus, right or authority. If there be 
any thing in its own nature just and obliging, or such as ought to be 
done; then must there of necessity be something unjust, or unlawful, 
which therefore cannot be obligingly commanded by any authority 
whatsoever. Neither ought this to be thought any impeachment of 
civil authority, it extending universally to all, even to that of the Deity 
itself. The right and authority of God himself, who is the supreme - 
sovereign of the universe, is also in like manner bounded and circum- 
scribed by justice. God’s will is ruled by his justice, and not his jus- 
tice ruled by his will; and therefore God himself cannot command, 
what is in its own nature unjust. And thus have we made it evident, 
that infinite right and authority of doing and commanding any thing 
without exception, so that the arbitrary will of the commander should 
be the very rule of justice itself to others, and consequently might oblige 
to any thing, is an absolute contradiction, and a nonentity ; it suppos- 
ing nothing to be in its own nature just or unjust; which if there were 
not, there could be no obligation nor authority at all. Wherefore the 
Atheists, who would flatter civil sovereigns with this infinite right, as 
if their will ought to be the very rule of justice and conscience, and 
upon that pretence prejudice them against religion, do as ill deserve of 
them, as of religion hereby ; they indeed absolutely divesting them of 
all right and authority, and Jeaving them nothing, but mere brutish 
force and belluine liberty. And could civil sovereigns utterly demol- 
ish and destroy conscience and religion in the minds of men (which 
yet is an absolute impossibility), they thinking thereby to make elbow- 
room for themselves, they would certainly bury themselves also in the 
ruins of them. Nevertheless, thus much is true; that they, in whom 
the sovereign legislative power of every polity is lodged (whether.single 
persons, or assemblies); they, who make civil laws, and can reverse 
them at pleasure, though they may unquestionably sin against God, in 
making unjust laws, yet can they not sin politically or civilly, as viola- 
tors or transgressors of those laws cancelled and reversed by them, they 
being superior to them. Nor is this all ; but these sovereign legislative 
powers may be said to be absolute also in another sense, as being avv- 
mevduvot, unjudicable,—or uncensurable by any human court ; because, 
if they were so obnoxious, then would that court or power, which had 
aright to judge and censure them, be superior to them ; which is con- 
trary to the hypothesis. And then, if this power were again judicable 
by some other, there must either be an infinite progress, or endless cir- 
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culation (a thing not only absurd, but also utterly inconsistent with 
government and property ; because, there being no ultimate judgment 
unappealable from, there could never be any final determination of con- 
troversies) ; or else at last, all must be devolved to the multitude of sin- 
gulars, which would be a dissolution of the body politic, and a state of 
anarchy. And thus have we fully confuted the second atheistic pre- 
tence also, for the “ inconsistency of religion with civil sovereignty.”’ 
Their third and last follows; “‘ That private judgment of good and 
evil is contradictious to civil sovereignty, and a body politic, this being 
one artificial man, that must be all governed by one reason and will.” 
But conscience is private judgment of good and evil, lawful and unlaw- 
ful, etc. ‘To which we reply, that it is not religion, but on the contrary, 
the principles of these atheistic politicians, that unavoidably introduce 
private judgment of good and evil, such as is absolutely inconsistent 
with civil sovereignty; there being, according to them, nothing in na- 
ture of a public or common good, nothing of duty or obligation, but all 
private appetite and utility, of which also every man is judge for himself. 
For if this were so, then, whenever any men judged it most for his pri- 
vate utility to disobey laws, rebel against sovereigns, nay, to poison or 
stab them, he would be unquestionably bound by nature, and the reason 
of his own good, as the highest law, to do the same. Neither, can 
these atheistic politicians be ever able to bring men out of this state of 
private good, judgment and will, which is natural to them, by any arti- 
ficial tricks and devices, or mere enchantments of words, as artificial 
justice, and an artificial man, and a common person and will, and a 
public conscience, and the like. Nay, it is observable, that themselves 
are necessitated, by the tenor of these their principles, casuistically to 
allow such private judgment, and will, as is altogether inconsistent with 
civil sovereignty ; as, that any man may lawfully resist in defence of 
his own life; and that they, who have once rebelled, may afterwards 
justly defend themselves by force. Nor indeed can this private judg- 
ment of men, according to their appetite and utility, be possibly other- 
wise taken away, than by natural justice, which is a thing not of a pri- 
vate but of a public and common nature ; and by conscience, that obli- 
geth to obey all the lawful commands of civil sovereigns, though con- 
trary to men’s appetites and private interest. Wherefore conscience 
also is, in itself, pot of a private and partial, but of a public and com- 
mon nature; it respecting Divine laws, impartial justice and equity, 
and the good of the whole, when clashing with our own selfish good, 
and private utility. This is the only thing that can naturally conso- 
ciate mankind together, lay a foundation for bodies politic, and take 
away that private will and judgment, according to men’s appetite and 
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utility, which is inconsistent with the same ; agreeably to that of Plato’s, 
To xowvov ovvdsi, to iOvov Oceome, that, which is of a common and pub- 
lic nature, unites; but that, which is of a private, segregates and dis- 
sociates.—It is true indeed, that particular persons must make a judg- 
ment in conscience for themselves (a public conscience being nonsense 
and ridiculous), and that they may also err therein: yet is not the rule 
neither, by which conscience judgeth, private; nor itself unaccount- 
able, unless in such mistaken fanatics, as professedly follow private im- 
pulses; but either the natural and eternal laws of God, or else his re- 
vealed will, things more public than the civil laws of any couutry, and 
of which others also may judge. Nevertheless, we deny not, but that 
evil persons may, and do sometimes make a pretence of conscience and 
religion, in order to sedition and rebellion, as the best things may be 
abused ; but this is not the fault of religion, but only of the men; con- 
science obliging, though first to obey God, yet, in subordination to him, 
the laws of civil sovereigns also. 'To conclude, conscience and reli- 
gion oblige subjects actively to obey all the lawful commands of civil 
sovereigns, or legislative powers, though contrary to their own private 
appetite, interest, and utility; but when these same sovereign legisla- 
tive powers command unlawful things, conscience, though it here obli- 
ges to obey God, rather than man, yet does it, notwithstanding, oblige 
not to resist. Rom. xiii. ‘‘ Whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God, and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation.” And Matt. xxvi. ‘ All they, that take the sword, shall 
perish with the sword.” Here is “ the patience and the faith of the 
saints.” And thus does religion “ give unto Cesar the thing that are 
Cesar’s,” as well as “unto God the things that are God’s.” 

And now, having fully confuted all the atheistic grounds, we con- 
fidently conclude, that the first original of all things was neither stupid 
and senseless matter fortuitously moved, nor a blind and nescient, but 
orderly and methodical plastic nature; nor a living matter, having per- 
ception or understanding natural, without animal sense or conscious- 
ness; nor yet did every thing exist of itself necessarily from eternity, 
without a cause. But there is one only necessary existent, the Cause 
of all other things ; and this an absolutely perfect Being, infinitely good, 
wise, and powerful; who hath made all, that was fit to be made, and 
according to the best wisdom, and exerciseth an exact providence over 
all: whose name ought to be hallowed, and separated from all other 
things; To whom be all honor, and glory, and worship, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 





1 De Legib. lib. ix. p. 660. 
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PREFACE 


BY EDWARD, LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Tue author of the following Treatise was the very learned 
Dr. Rate Cupworrn, whose name is so well known to them 
that are acquainted with the best authors, as to render it needless 
to say more in behalf of this piece, than that it was composed by 
the same person, that wrote the True Intellectual System of the 
Universe. This author, being early prepared with a nice skill in 
most of the learned languages, and having joined toa clear and 
solid judgment an indefatigable application to study, began soon to 
form vast designs for the service of religion; and in subserviency 
thereto to reduce his large treasure of learning to proper heads or 
subjects, which he proposed one time or other to improve into com- 
plete discourses. | 

He lived in an age, when the disputes concerning Liberty and 
Necessity, mingling with the political schemes of the leaders of op- 
posite parties, helped to cause strong convulsions in the’state, and 
to spread no less fatal an influence upon the principles and man- 
ners of the generality of people. For debauchery, skepticism and 
infidelity, as he complains,! flourished in his time, and grew up, in 
his opinion, from the doctrine of the fatal necessity of all actions 
and events, as from its proper root.? Such a belief, upon whatso- 
ever grounds or principles maintained, as he conceived, did serve 
the design of Atheism and undermine Christianity and all religion ; 
as taking away all guilt and blame, punishments and rewards ; and 
plainly rendering a day of judgment ridiculous. And he thought 
it evident, that some in those days pursued those notions, in order 
to that end. 





1 Epistle Dedicatory, before his Intellectual System. 
2 Preface to the Intellectual System. 
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These sentiments disposed him to bend much of his study this 
way, and to read over all the ancient philosophers and moralists, 
which he did with great accuracy. He then set himself to gather 
and answer all the ancient and modern arguments, for the necessi- 
ty of all actions, which had been maintained by several persons, 
upon very different grounds. And many of his collections of this 
kind still remain, as so many monuments of his copious reading, 
judgment and industry. 

He accordingly distinguished three sorts of Fatality, that he 
might treat of each apart. First, atural or Material, which ex- 
cluding God out of the scheme, and supposing senseless matter 
necessarily moved; to be the first principle and cause of all things, 
is truly and properly the atheistical fate. ‘This he found defended 
by Epicurus of old, and to refute him and the other assertors of the 
atomic material necessity, he published his learned and unanswer- 
able book, which he entitled the Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse. 

Secondly, Theologic or Divine Fate, which indeed allows in 
words the existence of that perfect intellectual Being, distinct from 
matter, whom we call God; yet affirming that God irrespectively 
decrees and determines all things, evil as well as good, doth in ef- 
fect make all actions alike necessary to us. In consequence 
whereof, God’s will is not regulated by his essential and immutable 
goodness and justice: God is a mere arbitrary will omnipotent : 
and in respect to us, moral good and evil are positive things, and 
not so in their own nature, that is, things are good or bad because 
they are commanded or forbidden, and that which is now good 
might have been bad, and bad good, if the pure will of God at first 
had not determined them to be what they are at present. 

Thirdly, the Stovcal Fate, which constrains also the natural 
and moral actions of the universe, and makes necessity to be so in- 
trinsical to the nature of every thing, as that no being or action 
could possibly be otherwise than it is. or all things, according to 
this notion, depend in a chain of causes all in themselves necessary, 
from the first principle of Being, who pre-ordered every event be- 
fore it fell out, so as to leave no room to Jiberty or contingency 
any where in the world. 
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These two last hypotheses of Fatalism were but lightly touched 
in his Intellectual System, because he intended to give them a 
more particular and more ample consideration : however, ill health, 
a short life, or other reasons we know not, hindered him from finish- 
ing what the world earnestly expected, and no one that survived 
him was able to supply. 

It is probable, that foreseeing the length of the work, and some 
of the hinderances, that afterwards fell out to retard and defeat it, 
he thought it best to contract his undertaking, and to treat in small- 
er volumes of those points that he judged to be most material and 
principal in this controversy. 

In this view he drew up the book, with which the world is now 
presented, wherein he proves the falseness of the consequences with 
respect to natural justice and morality in God, which are deducible 
from the principles of those that maintain the second sort of fate, 
denominated by him Theologic. And thus it may be reckoned to 
be a sequel in part, of his first book against Material fate. Had it 
come abroad as early as it was written, it had served for a proper 
antidote to the poison in some of Mr. Hobbes’s and other’s writings, 
who revived in that age the exploded opinions of Protagoras and 
other ancient Greeks, and took away the essential and eternal dis- 
crimination of moral good and evil, of just and unjust, and made 
them all arbitrary productions of divine or human will. 

Against the ancient and modern patrons of this doctrine no one 
hath written better than Dr. Cudworth. His book is indeed a de- 
monstration of the truth of the contrary opinion ; and is drawn up 
with that beauty, clearness and strength, as must delight as well as 
convince the reader, if I may judge of the affection of others, from 
the effect it had on me. It will certainly give a just idea of the 
writer’s good sense, as well as vast learning. 

We are not certain that this Treatise is quite so perfect as the 
author designed it: but it appears from the Manuscript that he 
transcribed the best part of it with his own hand, as if it was speed- 
ily to have been seut to the press. 

His death following not long after, this, with several other man- 
uscripts were locked up from the sight of the world for many years, 
and at last came into the hands of his grandson Francis Cudworth 
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Masham, Esq., one of the Masters in Chancery, whose temper is 
too beneficent and communicative to deprive the public any longer 
of a work that promises much benefit to it. 

It is well known, that the loose principles, with regard to None 
ity, that are opposed in this book, are defended by too many in our 
time. It is hoped also that the new controversies springing up, that 
have some relation to this subject, may be cleared and shortened 
by the reasons herein proposed. However that be, a book of sound 
sense and true learning is, at all times, in fashion ; and if any the least 
good shall follow, as there may much good from the publication of 
it ; or if even the memory of so great a man in all parts of learning 
divine and human, who was an honor to Emanuel College, where 
he was educated, and to Christ’s College, where he afterwards pre- 
sided, and indeed to the whole University of Cambridge, which he 
adorned, shall by these means be revived and perpetuated, it can- 
not be said to be published unseasonably. 
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As the vulgar generally look no higher for the original of moral 
good and evil, just and unjust, than the codes and pandects, the tables 
and laws of their country and religion: so there have not wanted pre- 
tended philosophers in all ages who have asserted nothing to be good 
and evil, just and unjust, pice xol ox7tws, naturally and immutably ; 
but that all these things were positive, arbitrary and factitious only, 
Fetind, vourue, wnpiowatwdy. Such Plato mentions in his tenth book 
De Legibus, who maintained, Te dixave 000’ sivar 10 magenaw piow, adh 
aupisiyntovytas Ovatshety ahAnhors not pstatiSsusvous ast TatTA’ & O ov 

_pstaFortos x0 OTHY, TOTE HUQLO ExoOTE sive YLYVOMEVO TEZYN HO TOUS YOMOLS, 
adk ov On te pio’ That nothing at all was naturally just, but men 
changing their opinions concerning them perpetually sometimes made 
one thing just, sometimes another; but whatsoever is decreed and con- 
stituted, that for the time is valid, being made so by arts and laws, but 
not by any nature of its own. And again in his Theetetus, ’ Ev tots 5:- 
nobouc noel adixote, not dolosg xo Kvoctots, @FéhovTLY ioyvoller Pou ws ovx éo- 
Ti Moet HUTOY OVOEY OVELaY ExVTOU Zyov, aldo TO nowy Ookay ToUTO yivEToL 
adnéeg TOTE CTUY Joky uut ooov av Soxy yoovoy* uot ooor 68 un MavtaTaCL 
Tov Mewtayogor hoyov héyouow ads mas THY Coplay &yover’ As to things 
just and unjust, holy and unholy, not only the Protagoreans (of whom 
we shall treat afterward) but many other philosophers also confidently 
affirm, that none of these things have in nature any essence of their 
own, but whatsoever is decreed by the authority of the city, that is tru- 
ly such when it is so decreed, and for so long time, viz. just or unjust, 
holy or unholy. And Aristotle more than once takes notice of this opin- 
ion in his Ethics. !1Ta 08 xoke xod ra Sixave m9 av 7 Holitixy oxoneitas, 

toouutyy tev Scapooay xub nhavyy wots Soxsty voUM wovoy sivar, pos OE wy * 
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Things honest and just, which politics are conversant about, have so 
great a variety and uncertainty in them, that they seem to be only by 
law and not by nature. And afterwards,1 after he had divided to di- 
xovoy motixor, that'which is politically just into pvowmoy, i. e. natural, 
TO mavtazyou ty avtny tyov Suvouw, which has every where the same 
force, and vouimor, “O && cozitc ovdév Sraqége ovtws 4 GAdws* orow OE 
Favtas, Sapéeger, i. e. legal, which before there be a law made, is indif- 
ferent, but when once the law is made, is determined to be just or un- 
just. Which legal, just and unjust, (as he afterwards expresses it) are 
GMoLa TOis METEOLG OLYNQOIS xai oLtyQOTs, like to wine and wheat measures, 
as pints and bushels, which are not every where of equal bigness, being 
commonly lesser with those that sell, and greater with those that buy. 
Then he adds, Joxsi dé éviow marta sive tovmvta, Ot TO péy PUTEL eenivn- 
Tov nol martayou ty autHy tzer Oivauy, Goneg TO mig nal évFade nar év 
Tlégowug xoiet, To 08 Sixarca xvovpeve. og@ou* Some there are that think 
that there is no other just or unjust, but what is made by law and men, 
because that which is natural is immutable, and hath every where the 
same force, as fire burns alike here and in Persia; but they see that 
jura and justa, rights and just things are every where different. 

2. The philosophers particularly noted for this opinion in Plato, are 
Protagoras in his Theetetus, Polus and Callicles in his Gorgias, Thra- 
symachus, and Glauco in his Politics, but Diogenes Laertius tells us of 
some others, as of Archelaus, Socrates’s master,!that held 10 dixouoy si- 
yoo xo TO alayooy ov pice aAda vouw, that just and dishonest are not so 
by nature, but by law; and (asI conceive) Democritus; for after he 
had set down his opinion concerning happiness, or the chief end, he 
adds this as a part of the Democritical philosophy, wovjre vousue sivon, 
which I understand thus, that things accounted just or unjust, are all 
factitious or artificial things, not natural; nothing being real or natu- 
ral but atoms and vacuum, as the following words are, ptos: dé &towo 
zal xevov. ‘The same is noted by Diogenes also concerning Aristippus, 
Plato’s contemporary, that he asserted, uydév sivar gvos Dixavoy 9 ei- 
cyoov, aldo vouw xot %Fe¢* That nothing was good or evil otherwise 
than by law or custom. And Plutarch, in the Life of Alexander, tells 
us of Anaxarchus, that was Aristole’s equal, that when Alexander re- 
penting, sadly lamented the death of Clitus, whom he had rashly slain, 
he read this lecture of philosophy to him to comfort him, JZé» to meaz- 
Sév Uno tov xoatovytos, Sixoroy sivar’ That whatsoever is done by the 
supreme power, is zpso facto just. And Pyrrho, the Etiensic philoso- 
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pher, and father of the Skeptics, that was Anaxarchus’s scholar, seems 
to have been dogmatical in nothing else but this, OUze xodoy ovte ai- 
TxQOY, ovTE Sixcwoy ovTE UOixOY, xa Ouoiws éxt muYTaY pNdéY sive TH OAN- 
Dei, vouw Oé rat EF wavto tors uvIounovs moattey* That there is no- 
thing good or shameful, just or unjust, and so likewise as to all things, 
that there is nothing so in truth, but that men do all things according 
to law and custom.— 

3. After these succeeded Epicurus, the reviver of the Democritical 
philosophy, the frame of whose principles must needs lead him to deny 
justice and injustice to be natural things; and therefore he determines 
that they arise wholly from mutual pacts, and covenants of men made 
for their own convenience and utility, and laws resulting from thence. 
“Oca tov Cowv py HOtvato cuvPixag moiiaFas tag UnéQ tov, uy Phuntey, 
dha undé Planter For, myog taita ovFévy got, ovdE Dixmroy ovds KOixoOY, 
wourtws O& xat Tay evar dow my 7iOUVaTO H EB0VAEtO Tag GUYSiZug TOLE- 
oFar tag tnég TOU wr Phantey wydé Bhantscdou* ov Iv Th xa Envto Oi- 
nooo, ahdu év tals usta adAnhwy orrtgopoic, xaP Onndixovs dijnote ast 
Tomous auvdixy tg Unég TOU uy Bhuntav 7) Phantecor* Those living 
creatures that could not make mutual covenants together not to hurt or 
to be hurt by one another, could not for this cause have any such thing 
as just or unjust amongst them. And there is the same reason for 
those nations that either will not, or cannot make such mutual com- 
pacts not to hurt one another. For there is no such thing as justice by 
itself, but only in the mutual congresses of men, wheresoever they have 
entered into covenant not to hurt one another.—The late compiler of 
the Epicurean system expresses this philosopher’s meaning after this 
manner: !Sunt quidam qui existimant ea que justa sunt, esse secundum 
propriam invariatamque naturam justa, et leges non ista justa facere, sed 
duntaxat prescribere juxta eam quam habent naturam; verum res non 
ita se habet. There are some that think that those things that are 
just, are just according to their proper, unvaried nature, and that the 
laws do not make them just, but only prescribe according to that na- 
ture which they have. But the thing is not so.— 

After Epicurus, Carneades, the author of the new academy, as Lac- 
tantius testifieth, was also a zealous assertor of the same doctrine. 

4, And since in this latter age the physiological hypotheses of De- 
mocritus and Epicurus have been revived, and successfully applied to 
the solving of some of the phenomena of the visible world, there have 
not wanted those that have endeavored to vent also those other paradox- 
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es of the same philosophers, viz. that there is no incorporeal substance, 
nor any natural difference of good and evil, just and unjust; and to re- 
commend the same under a show of wisdom, as the deep and profound 
mysteries of the atomical or corpuscular philosophy. As if senseless 
matter and atoms were the original of all things, according to that song 
of old Silenus in the poet :! 


Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animzeque marisque fuissent, 
Et liquidi simul ignis; ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, et ipse tener mandi concreverit orbis. 


He sung the secret seeds of nature’s frame ; 
How seas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gathered in this goodly ball. 


Of this sort is that late writer of Ethics and Politics, who asserts : 
Doctrinas de justo et injusto, bono et malo, preter leges in unaquaque 
civitate constitutas, authenticas esse nullas: et utrum aliqua actio justa 
vel injusta, bona vel mala futura sit, a nemine inquirendum esse preter- 
quam ab iis ad quos Jegum suarum interpretationem civitas demanda- 
verit. That there are no authentic doctrines concerning just and un- 
just, good and evil, except the laws which are established in every city: 
and that it concerns none to inquire whether an action shall be reputed 
just or unjust, good or evil, except such only whom the community 
have appointed to be the interpreters of their laws.— 

And again: ®Ad civitatem pertinet etiam Christianam, quid sit jus- 
titia, quid injustitia, sive peccatum contra justitiam, determinare. 
Even a christian government hath power to determine what is righteous, 
and what is the transgression of it.— 

And he gives us the same over again in English :° In the state of 
nature nothing can be unjust; the notions of right and wrong, justice 
and injustice have there no place; where there is no common power, 
there is no law; where no law, no transgression. *4No law can be un- 
just. Nay, temperance is no more vox, naturally, according to this 
civil (or rather uncivil) philosopher, than justice. Sensuality in that 
sense in which it is condemned, hath no place till there be laws. 

5. But whatsoever was the true meaning of these philosophers, that 
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affirm justice and injustice to be only by Jaw and not by nature (of 
which I shall discourse afterwards,) certain it is, that divers modern 
theologers do not only seriously, but zealously contend in like manner, 
that there is nothing absolutely, intrinsically and naturally good and 
evil, just and unjust, antecedently to any positive command or prohibi- 
tion of God ; but that the arbitrary will and pleasure of God, (that is, 
an omnipotent Being devoid of all essential and natural justice) by its 
commands and prohibitions, is the first and only rule and measure 
thereof. Whence it follows unavoidably, that nothing can be imagined 
so grossly wicked, or so foully unjust or dishonest, but if it were sup- 
posed to be commanded by this omnipotent deity, must needs upon that 
hypothesis forthwith become holy, just and righteous. For though the an- 
cient fathers of the christian church were very abhorrent from this doc- 
trine, (as shall he showed hereafter) yet it crept up afterward in the scho- 
lastic age, Ockham being among the first that maintained: Nullum 
actum malum esse nisi quatenus a Deo prohibitum, et qui non possit fieri 
bonus sia Deo precipiatur; ete converso. That there is no act evil but 
as it is prohibited by God, and which cannot be made good if it be 
commanded by God. And so on the other hand as to good.—And 
herein Petrus Alliacus and Andreas de Novo Castro, with others, 
quickly followed him. 

But this doctrine hath been since chiefly promoted and advanced 
by such as think nothing so essential to the Deity, as uncontrollable 
power and arbitrary will, and therefore that God could not be God 
if there should be any thing evil in its own nature which he could not 
do; and who impute such dark counsels and dismal actions unto God, 
as cannot be justified otherwise than by saying, that whatsoever God 
can be supposed to do or will, will be for that reason good or just, be- 
cause he wills it. 

Now the necessary and unavoidable consequences of this opinion 
are such as these: Amare Deum qgio« esse ad.eqogor, et moraliter bo- 
num solum modo quia a Deo jubetur: prohibere Dei amorem vel pre- 
cipere Dei odium, non pugnare cum Dei natura, sed tantum cum volun- 
tate libera. Non repugnare juri divino naturali precipere peccata. Deum 
posse imperare blasphemiam, perjurium, mendacium, etc. Deum posse 
precipere contrarium ut omnibus Preceptis decalogi, ita potissimum 
primo, secundo, tertio. Sanctitatem non esse conformitatem cum na- 
tura Dei; Deum posse hominem obligare ad impossibile ; Deum nul- 
lam habere naturalem inclinationem in bonum creaturarum; Deum 
jure posse creaturam insontem eternis cruciatibus damnare. That 
to love God is by nature an indifferent thing, and is morally good only, 
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because it is commanded by God: that to prohibit the love of God, or 
command the hatred of God, is not inconsistent with the nature of God, 
but only with his free will; that it is not inconsistent with the natural 
equity of God to command blasphemy, perjury, lying, etc. ; that God 
may command what is contrary, as to all the precepts of the Decalogue, 
so especially to the first, second, third; that holiness is not a conformi- 
ty with the nature of God; that God may oblige man to what is impos- 
sible ; that God hath no natural inclination to the good of the creatures ; 
that God can justly doom an innocent creature to eternal torment.—All 
which propositions, with others of like kind are word for word asserted 
by some late authors. Though I think not fit to mention the names of 
any of them in this place, excepting only one, Joannes Szydlovius, who 
in a book! published at Franeker, hath professedly avowed and main- 
tained the grossest of them. And yet neither he, nor the rest are to be 
thought any more blame-worthy herein, than many others, that holding 
the same premises have either dissembled, or disowned those conclu- 
sions which unavoidably follow therefrom. But rather to be commend- 
ed for their openness, simplicity and ingenuity, in representing their 
opinion nakedly to the world, such as indeed it is, without any veil 
or mask. 

Wherefore since there are so many, both philosophers and _theolo- 
gers, that seemingly and verbally acknowledge such things as moral 
good and evil, just and unjust, that contend .notwithstanding that these 
are not pice, by nature, but #éce, institution, and that there is nothing 
naturally or immutably just or unjust ; I shall from hence fetch the rise 
of this ethical discourse or inquiry 2g? tay uyadar xai zoxav, Oixator 
xai adixov, xalav zat aisyea@y, concerning things good and evil, just and 
unjust, laudable and shameful ;—(for so I find these words frequently 
used as synonymous in Plato, and other ancient authors,) demonstrating 
in the first place, that if there be any thing at all good or evil, just or 
unjust, there must of necessity be dixe1oy prvoixoy zoe azivgtov, something 
naturally and immutably good and just.—And from thence I shall pro- 
ceed afterward to show what this dixaroy pvoixoy exivyntor zor a.enioy, 
natural, immutable, and eternal justice is, with the branches and spe- 
cies of it. 


Se a ee eee ee 
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J. Wuererore in the first place, it is a thing which we shall very 
easily demonstrate, that moral good and evil, just and unjust, honest 
and dishonest (if they be not mere names without any signification, or 
names for nothing else, but willed and commanded, but have a reality 
in respect of the persons obliged to do and avoid them) cannot possibly 
be arbitrary things, made by will without nature; because it is univer- 
sally true, that things are what they are, not by will but by nature. As 
for example, things are white by whiteness, and black by blackness, 
triangular by triangularity, and round by rotundity, like by likeness, 
and equal by equality, that is, by such certain natures of their own. 
Neither can omnipotence itself (to speak with reverence) by mere will 
make a thing white or black without whiteness or blackness; that is, 
without such certain natures, whether we consider them as qualities in 
the objects without us according to the peripatetical philosophy, or as 
certain dispositions of parts in respect of magnitude, figure, site and 
motion, which beget those sensations or phantasms of white and black _ 
in us. Or, to instance in geometrical figures, omnipotence itself can- 
not by. mere will make a body triangular, without having the nature 
and properties of a triangle in it; that is, without having three angles 
equal to two right ones, nor circular without the nature of a circle ; 
that is, without having a circumference equidistant every where from 
the centre or middle point. Or lastly, to instance in things relative on- 
ly; omnipotent will cannot make things like or equal to one another, 
without the natures of likeness and equality. The reason whereof is 
plain, because all these things imply a manifest contradiction; that 
things should be what they are not. And this is a truth fundamentally 
necessary to all knowledge, that contradictories cannot be true; for 
otherwise, nothing would be certainly true or false. Now things may 
as well be made white or black by mere will, without whiteness or 
blackness, equal and unequal, without equality and inequality, as mor- 
ally good and evil, just and unjust, honest and dishonest, debita and il- 
licita, by mere will, without any nature of goodness, justice, honesty. 
For though the will of God be the supreme efficient cause of all things, 
and can produce into being or existence, or reduce into nothing what 
it pleaseth, yet it is not the formal cause of any thing besides itself, as 
the schoolmen have determined, in these words: Deum ipsum non pos- 
se supplere locum cause formalis ; That God himself cannot supply the 
place of a formal cause.—And therefore it cannot supply the forma] 
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canse, or nature of justice or injustice, honesty or dishonesty. Now all 
that we have hitherto said amounts to no more than this, that it is im- 
possible any thing should be by will only, that is, without a nature or 
entity, or that the nature and essence of any thing should be arbitrary. 

2. And since a thing cannot be made any thing by mere will with- 
out a being or nature; every thing must be necessarily and immutably 
determined by its own nature, and the nature of things be that which 
it is, and nothing else. For though the will and power of God have an 
absolute, infinite and unlimited command upon the existences of all 
created things to make them to be, or not to be at pleasure; yet when 
things exist, they are what they are, this or that, absolutely or relatively, 
not by will or arbitrary command, but by the necessity of their own 
nature. ‘There is no such thing as an arbitrarious essence, mode or 
relation, that may be made indifferently any thing at pleasure: for an 
arbitrarious essence is a being without a nature, a contradiction, and 
therefore a nonentity. Wherefore the natures of justice and injustice 
cannot be arbitrarious things, that may be applicable by will indifferent- 
ly to any actions or dispositions whatsoever. For the modes of all sub- 
sistent beings, and the relations of things to one another, are immuta- 
bly and necessarily what they are, and not arbitrary, being not by will 
but by nature. 

3. Now the necessary consequence of that which we have hitherto 
said is this, hat it is so far from being true, that all moral good and evil, 
just and unjust are mere arbitrary and factitious things, that are creat- 
ed wholly by will; that (if we would speak properly) we must needs 
say that nothing is morally good or evil, just or unjust by mere will 
without nature, because every thing is what it is by nature, and not by 
will. For though it will be objected here, that when God, or civil pow- 
ers command a thing to be done, that was not before debitum or illici- 
tum, obligatory or unlawful, the thing willed or commanded doth forth- 
with become 4ioy or debitum, obligatory, that which ought to be done 
by creatures and subjects respectively ; in which the nature of moral 
good or evil is commonly conceived to consist. And therefore if all 
good and evil, just and unjust be not the creatures of mere will (as many 
assert) yet at least positive things must needs owe all their morality, 
their good and evil to mere will without nature: yet notwithstanding, 
if we well consider it, we shall find that even in positive commands 
themselves, mere will doth not make the thing commanded just or de- 
bitum, obligatory, or beget and create any obligation to obedience ; but 
that it is natural justice or equity, which gives to one the right or au-- 
thority of commanding, and begets in another duty and obligation to 
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obedience. Therefore it is observable, that laws and commands do not 
run thus, to will that this or that thing shall become justum or injustum, 
debitum or illicitum, just or unjust, obligatory, or unlawful; or that 
men shall be obliged or bound to obey; but only to require that some- 
thing be done or not done, or otherwise to menace punishment to the 
transgressors thereof. For it was never heard of, that any one found- 
ed all his authority of commanding others, and others obligation or 
duty to obey his commands, in a law of his own making, that men 
should be required, obliged, or bound to obey him. Wherefore since 
the thing willed in all laws is not that men should be bound or obliged 
to obey; this thing cannot be the product of the mere will of the com- 
mander, but it must proceed from something else; namely, the right or 
authority of the commander, which is founded in natural justice and 
equity, and an antecedent obligation to obedience in the subjects; which 
things are not made by laws, but pre-supposed before all laws to make 
them valid: And if it should be imagined, that any one should make 
a positive law to require that others should be obliged, or bound to obey 
him, every one would think such a law ridiculous and absurd; for if 
they were obliged before, then this law would be in vain, and to no 
purpose ; and if they were not before obliged, then they could not be 
obliged by any positive law, because they were not previously bound to 
obey such a person’s commands: so that obligation to obey all positive 
laws is older than all laws, and previous or antecedent to them. Nei- 
ther is it a thing that is arbitrarily made by will, or ean be the object of 
command, but that which either is or is not by nature. And if this 
were not morally good and just in its own nature before any positive 
command of God, that God should be obeyed by his creatures, the bare 
will of God himself could not beget an obligation upon any to do what 
he willed and commanded, because the natures of things do not de- 
pend upon will, being not Iiyvdusye but ovte, things that are arbitrarily 
made, but things that are. To conclude therefore, even in positive 
laws and commands it is not mere will that obligeth, but the natures of 
good and evil, just and unjust, really existing in the world. 

4, Wherefore that common distinction betwixt things, ice xat 
Séoe, things naturally and positively good and evil, or (as others ex- 
press it) betwixt things that are therefore commanded because they 
are good and just, and things that are therefore good and just, because 
they are commanded, stands in need of a right explication, that we be 
not led into a mistake thereby, as if the obligation to do those thetical 
and positive things did arise wholly from will without nature: where- — 
as it is not the mere will and pleasure of him that commandeth, that 
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Siigeth to do positive things commanded, but the intellectual nature of 
himthat is commanded. Wherefore the difference of these things lies 
wholly in this, that there are some things which the intellectual nature 
obligeth to per se, of itself, and directly, absolutely and perpetually, 
and these things are called gvosr, naturally good and evil; other things 
there are which the same intellectual nature obligeth to by accident 
only, and hypothetically, upon condition of some voluntary action ei- 
ther of our own or some other persons, by means whereof those things 
which were in their own nature indifferent, falling under something 
that is absolutely good or evil, and thereby acquiring a new relation to 
the intellectual Nature, do for the time become debita or illicita, such 
things as ought to be done or omitted, being made such not by will but 
by nature. As for example, to keep faith and perform covenants, is 
that which natural justice obligeth to absolutely ; therefore ex hypothesi, 
upon the supposition, that any one maketh a promise, which is a volun- 
tary act of his own, to do something which he was not before obliged to 
by natural justice, upon the intervention of this voluntary act of his own, 
that indifferent thing promised falling now under something absolutely 
good, and becoming the matter ef promise and covenant, standeth for 
the present in a new relation to the rational nature of the promiser, and 
becometh for the time a thing which ought to be done by him, or which 
he is obliged to do. Not as if the mere will or words and breath of 
him that covenanteth had any power to change the moral natures of 
things, or any ethical virtue of obliging; but because natural justice 
and equity obligeth to keep faith and perform covenants. In like man- 
ner natural justice, that is, the rational or intellectual nature, obligeth 
not only to obey God, but also civil powers, that have lawful authority 
of commanding, and to observe political order amongst men ; and there- 
fore if God or civil powers command any thing to be done that is not 
unlawful in itself; upon the intervention of this voluntary act of theirs, 
those things that were before indifferent, become by accident for the 
time debita, obligatory, such things as ought to be done by us, not for 
their own sakes, but for the sake of that which natural justice absolute- 
ly obligeth to. | 

And these are the things that are commonly called dee, positively, 
good and evil, just or unjust, such as though they are adiaphorous or 
indifferent in themselves, yet natural justice obligeth to accidentally ex 
hypothesi, on supposition, of the voluntary action of some other person 
rightly qualified in commanding, whereby they fall into something 
absolutely good. Which things are not made Good or debita, due, by 
the mere will or pleasure of the commander, but by that natural justice 
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which gives him right and authority of commanding, and obligeth others 
toobey him; without which natural justice, neither covenants nor com. 
mands could possibly oblige any one. For the will of another doth no 
more oblige in commands, than our own will in promises and covenants. 
‘To conclude therefore, things called naturally good and debita, due, 
are such things as the Intellectual nature obliges to immediately, abso- 
lutely and perpetually, and upon.no condition of any voluntary action 
that may be done or omitted intervening ; but those things that are 
called positively good and debita, due, are such as natural justice or the 
intellectual. nature obligeth to accidentally and hypothetically, upon 
condition of some voluntary act of another person invested with lawful 
authority in commanding. 

And that it is not.the mere will of the commander, that makes these 
positive things to oblige or become debita, due, but the Nature of things ; 
appears evidently from hence, because it is not the volition of every one 
that obligeth, but of a person rightly qualified and invested with lawful 
authority ; and because the liberty of commanding is circumscribed 
‘within certain bounds and limits, so that if any commander go beyond 
_ the sphere and bounds that nature sets him, which are indifferent things, 
his commands will not at all oblige. 

5. But if we would speak yet more accurately and precisely, we 
might rather say, that no positive commands whatsoever do make any 
thing morally good and evil, just and unjust, which nature had not 
made such before. For indifferent things commanded, considered ma- 
terially in themselves, remain still what they were before in their own 
nature, that is, indifferent, because (To gtos. uxivntoy, as Aristotle 
speaks) will cannot change nature. And those things that are vce 
advpoge, by nature indifferent, must needs be as immutably so, as 
those things that are pics: Sixeve or adixa, zola or avozou, by nature just 
or unjust, honest or shameful.—But all the moral goodness, justice and 
virtue that is exercised in obeying positive commands, and doing such 
things as are Foe positive only, and to be done for no other cause but 
because they are commanded, or in respect to political order, consisteth 
not in the materiality of the actions themselves, but in that formality of 
yielding obedience to the commands of lawful authority inthem. Just 
as when a man covenanteth or promiseth to do an indifferent thing 
which by natural justice he was not bound to do, the virtue of doing it 
consisteth not in the materiality of the action promised, but in the for- 
mality of keeping faith and performing covenants. Wherefore in pos- 
itive commands, the will of the commander doth not create any new 
ac i but ane diversely acting and determines that general 
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duty or obligation of natural justice to obey Jawful authority and keep 
oaths and covenants, as our own will in promising doth but produce 
several modifications of keeping faith. And therefore there are no 
new dixaia, justa or debita, things just or due made by either of them, 
besides what was alway voc, by'nature such, to keep our own pra 
and obey the lawful commands of others. 

6. We see then that it is so far from being true, that all moral good 
and evil, just and unjust (if they be any thing) are made by mere will 
and arbitrary commands (as many conceive) that it is not possible that 
any command of God or man should oblige otherwise than by virtue of 
that which is pvose dizovoy, naturally just. And though particular prom- 
ises and commands be made by will, yet it is not will but nature that 
obligeth to the doing of things promised and commanded, or makes 
them debita, such things as ought to be done. For mere will cannot 
change the moral nature of actions, nor the nature of intellectual beings. 
And therefore if there were no natural justice, that is, if the rational or 
intellectual nature in itself were indetermined and unobliged to any 
thing, and so destitute of all morality, it were not possible that any 
thing should be made morally good or evil, debitum or illicitum, obliga- 
tory or. unlawful, or that any moral obligation should be begotten by 
any will or command whatsoever. | 


CHAP. ALi 


1. But some there are that will still contend, that though it should 
be granted that moral good and evil, just and unjust do not depend up- 
on any created will, yet notwithstanding they must needs depend upon 
the arbitrary will of God, because the natures and essences of all things, 
and consequently all verities and falsities, depend upon the same. For 
if the natures and essences of things should not depend upon the will 
of God, it would follow from hence, that something that was not sate 
was independent upon God. . 

2. And this is plainly asserted by that ingenious philosopher Re- 
natus Des Cartes, who in his answer to the sixth objector against his 
metaphysical meditations, writes thus: Repugnat Dei voluntatem non 
fuisse ab eterno indifferentem ad omnia que facta sunt aut unquam 
fient, quia nullum bonum vel malum, nullum credendum vel faciendam 
vel;omittendum fingi potest, cujus idea in intellectu divino prius' fuerit, 
quam ejus voluntas se determinarit ad efficiendum ut id tale esset. Ne- 
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que id loquor de prioritate temporis, sed ne quidem prius fuit ordine, 
vel natura, vel ratione ratiocinata ut vocant, ita scilicet ut ista boni idea 
impulerit Deum ad unum potius quam aliud eligendum. Nempe ex- 
empli causa, non ideo voluit creare mundum in tempore, quia vidit sic 
melius fore quam si creasset ab eterno, nec voluit tres angulos triangu- 
li equales esse duobus rectis, quia cognovit aliter fieri non posse, etc. 
Sed contra, quia voluit mundum creare in tempore, ideo sic melius est 
quam si creatus fuisset ab eterno; et quia voluit tres angules trianguli 
necessario equales esse duobus rectis, idirco jam hoc verum est, et fier1 
aliter non potest ; atque ita de reliquis. Et ita summa indifferentia in 
Deo summum est ejus omnipotentie argumentum. It is a contradic- 
tion to say, that the will of God was not from eternity indifferent to all 
things which are or ever shall be done; because no good or evil, noth- 
ing to be believed or done or omitted, can be fixed upon, the idea 
whereof was in the divine intellect before that his will determined itself 
to effect that such a thing should be. Neither do I speak this concern- 
ing priority of time, but even there was nothing prior in order or by na- 
ture, or reason as they call it, so as that that idea of good inclined God 
to choose one thing rather than another. As for example. sake, he 
would therefore create the world in time, because that he saw that. it 
‘would be better so than if he had created it from eternity ; neither wil- 
led he that the three angles of a triangle should be equal to two right 
angles, because he knew that it could not be otherwise. But on the 
contrary, because he would create the world in time, therefore it is bet- 
ter than if he had created it from eternity ; and because he would that 
the three angles of a triangle should necessarily he equal to two right 
angles, therefore this is true and can be no otherwise; and so of other 
things. And thus the greatest indifference in God is the greatest ar- 
gument of his Omnipotence.— 

And again afterward, p. 162: Attendenti ad Dei immensitatem man- 
ifestum est, nihil omnino esse posse quod ab ipso non pendeat, non 
modo nihil subsistens, sed etiam nullum ordinem, nullam legem, nul- 
lamve rationem veri et boni. To him that considers the immensity of 
God it is manifest, that there can be nothing at all which doth not de- 
pend upon him, not only nothing subsisting, but also no order, no law, 
no reason of truth and goodness.— _ | 

And when he was again urged by the sixth objector, Nunquid,Deus 
potuerit efficere ut nature Trianguli non fuerit ? et qua ratione amabo 
potuisset ab eterno facere ut non fuisset verum bis quatuor esse octo? 
Could not God cause that the nature of a triangle should not be such? 
and how, I pray thee, could he from eternity cause that it should nat 
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be true, that twice four are eight ?—He confesseth ingenuously that 
those things were not intelligible to us; but yet notwithstanding they 
must be so, because Nihil in ullo genere entis esse potest, quod a Deo 
non pendeat. Nothing in any sort of being can be, which doth not depend 
upon God. Which doctrine of Cartesius is greedily swallowed down 
by some servile followers of his that have lately written De prima ” 
losophia, of the old philosophy. 

3. Perhaps some may make a question for all this, eas Carte- 
sius were any more in earnest in this, than when he elsewhere goes about 
to defend the doctrine of transubstantiation by the principles of his new 
philosophy, because in his meditations upon the old philosophy (where 
it is probable he would set down the genuine sense of his own mind 
more undisguisedly, before he was assaulted by these objectors, and 
thereby forced to turn himself into: several shapes) he affirmeth that the 
essences of things were eternal and immutable; but being afterward 
urged by Gassendus with this inconvenience, that then something 
would be eternal and immutable besides God, and so independent upon 
God, he doth in a manner unsay it again, and betakes himself to this 
pitiful evasion, Quemadmodum poetz fingunt a jove quidem fata fuis- 
se condita, sed postquam condita fuere, ipsum se iis fervandis obstrinx- 
isse ; ita ego non puto essentias rerum, mathematicasque ullas veritates 
quz de ipsis cognosci possunt, esse independentes a Deo; sed puto 
nihilomius, quia Deus sic voluit, quia sic disposuit, ipsa esse immuta- 
biles et eternas; As the poets feign that the fates were indeed fixed 
by Jupiter, but that when they were fixed, he had obliged himself to 
the preserving of them; so I do not think that the essences of things, 
and those mathematical truths which can be known of them, are inde- 
pendent on God; but I think nevertheless that because God so willed, 
and so ordered, therefore they are immutable and eternal ;—which is 
plainly to make them in their own nature mutable. But whether Car- 
tesius were in jest or earnest in this business, it matters not, for his bare 
authority ought to be no more valued by us than the authority of Aris- 
totle and other ancient philosophers was by him, whom he so freely 
dissents from. 

4. For though the names of things may be changed by any one at 
pleasure, as that a square may be called a circle, or a cube a sphere; 
yet that the nature of a square should not be necessarily what it is, but 
be arbitrarily convertible into the nature of a circle, and so the essences 
of a circle intothe essence of a sphere, or that the self-same body, which 
as perfectly cubical, without any physical alteration made in it, should 
by this metaphysical way of transformation of essences, by mere will 
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and command be'made spherical or cylindrical ; this doth most plainly 
imply a contradiction, and the compossibility of contradictions destroys 
all knowledge and the definite natures, rationes, or notions of things. 
Nay, that which implies a contradiction is a non-entity, and therefore 
cannot be the object of divine power. And the reason is the same for 
all other things, as just and unjust; for every thing is what it is immu- 
tably by the necessity of its own nature; neither is it any derogation at 
all from the power of God to say, that he cannot make a thing to be 
that which it is not. Then there might be no such thing as knowledge 
in God himself: God might will that there should be no such thing as 
knowledge. 

5. And as to the being or not being of particular essences, as that 
God might if he pleased, have willed that there should be no such thing 
as a triangle or circle, and therefore nothing demonstrable or knowable 
of either of them ; which is likewise asserted by Cartesius, and those 
that make the essences of things dependent upon an arbitrary will in 
God. This is all one as if one should say, that God could have willed, 
if he had pleased, that neither his own power nor knowledge should be 
infinite. . 

6. Now it is certain, that if the natures and essences of all ihings, 
as to their being such or such, do depend upon a will of God that is es- 
sentially arbitrary, there can be no such thing as science or demon- 
stration, nor the truth of any mathematical or metaphysical proposition 
be known any otherwise, than by some revelation of the will of God 
concerning it, and by a certain enthusiastic or fanatic faith and persua- 
sion thereupon, that God would have such a thing to be true or false at 
such a time, or for so long. And so nothing would be true or false, 
gios but Féoe, naturally but positively only, all truth and science be- 
ing mere arbitrarious things. Truth and falsehood would be only 
names. Neither would there be any more certainty in the knowledge 
of God himself, since it must wholly depend upon the mutability of a 
will in him essentially indifferent and undetermined ; and if we would 
speak properly according to this hypothesis, God himself would not 
know or be wise by knowledge or by wisdom, but by will. 

7. Wherefore as for that argument, that unless the essences of 
things and all verities and falsities depend upon the arbitrary will of 
God, there would be something that was not God, independent. upon 
God ; if it be well considered, it will prove a mere mormo or bugbear, 
and nothing so terrible and formidable as Cartesius seemed to think it. 
For there is no other genuine consequence deducible from this asser- 
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tion, that the essences and verities of things are independent apon the 
will of God, but that there is an eternal and immutable wisdom in the 
mind of God, and thence participated by created beings independent 
upon the will of God. Now the wisdom of God is as much God as the 
will of God; and whether of these two things in God, that is, will or 
wisdom, should depend upon the other, will be best determined from 
the several natures of them. For wisdom in itself hath the nature of a 
rule and measure, it being a most determinate and inflexible thing ; 
but will being not only a blind and dark thing, as considered in itself, 
but also indefinite and indeterminate, hath therefore the nature of a 
thing regulable and measurable. Wherefore it is the perfection of will 
as such, to be guided and determined by wisdom and truth; but to 
make wisdom, knowledge and truth, to be arbitrarily determined by will, 
and to be regulated by such a zavwy podvBd.vos, plumbean and flexible 
rule as that is, is quite to destroy the nature of it; for science or know- 
ledge is xatadmyic tov Cvtoc, the comprehension of that which necessa- 
rily is, and there can be nothing more contradictious than truth or false- 
hood arbitrary. Now all the knowledge and wisdom that is in erea- 
tures, whether angels or men, is nothing else but a participation of that 
one eternal, immutable and uncreated wisdom of God, or several signa- 
tures of that one archetypal seal, or like so many multiplied reflections 
of one and the same face, made in several glasses, whereof some are 
clearer, some obscurer, some standing nearer, some further off. 

‘8. Moreover, it was the opinion of the wisest of the philosophers, 
(as we shall show afterward) that there is also in the scale of being a 
nature of goodness superior to wisdom, which therefore measures and 
determines the wisdom of God, as his wisdom measures and deter- 
mines his will, and which the ancient cabalists were wont to call "n>, 
a crown, as being the top or crown of the Deity, of which more after- 
ward. Wherefore although some novelists make a contracted idea of 
God, consisting of nothing else but will and power; yet his nature is 
better expressed by some in this mystical or enigmatical representation 
of an infinite circle, whose inmost centre is simple goodness, the radii, _ 
rays and expanded area, plat thereof, all-comprehending and immuta- 
ble wisdom, the exterior periphery or interminate circumference, om- 
nipotent will or activity, by which every thing without God is brought 
forth into existence. Wherefore the will and power of God have no 
imperium ad intra, command inwardly either upon the wisdom and 
knowlege of God, or upon the ethical and moral disposition of his na- 
ture, which is his essential goodness; but the sphere of its activity is 
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extra Deum, without God, where it hath an absolute command upon 
the existences of things; and is always free, though not always in- 
different, since it is its greatest perfection to be determined by infi- 
nite wisdom and infinite goodness, But this is to anticipate what 
according to the laws of method should follow afterward in another 
place. 


BOOK II. | 
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CHAPTER TL 


1. Now the Demonstrative strength of our cause lying plainly in 
this, that it is not possible that any thing should be without a nature, 
and the natures or essences of all things being immutable, therefore 
upon supposition that there is any thing really just or unjust, debitum 
or illicitum, due or unlawful, there must of necessity be something so 
both naturally and immutably, which no law, decree, will nor custom 
can alter. There have not wanted some among the old philosophers, 
that rather than they would acknowledge any thing immutably just or 
unjust, would not stick to shake the very foundations of all things, and 
to deny that there was any immutable nature or essence of any thing, 
and by consequence any absolute certainty of truth or knowledge; 
maintaining this strange paradox, that both all being and knowledge 
was fantastical and relative only, and therefore that nothing was good 
or evil, just or unjust, true or false, white or black, absolutely and 
immutably, but relatively to every private person’s humor or opinion. 

2. The principal assertor of this extravagant opinion was Protagoras 
the Abderite, who, as Plato instructs us in his Theetetus, held, ovdéy 
Elva Ey avto xaF avto adda tint asd yiyyeoFor' 10 O sive novtayoder 
éuugetéoy* That nothing was any thing in itself absolutely, but was al- 
ways made so to something else, and essence or being was to be removed 
from every thing.—In which position of his there seems to be these two 
things asserted: First, that all things were in perpetual motion, and 
nothing had any esse, but fier?, being, but a possibility to be, which the 
said Protagoras thus expressed: °Ex dé 0) qogéc té xal xinjoews xa xoa— 
aews 1003 aAAnho yiyverou, & On Ppapuly sivor ox CODaS M0TAYOQELOTES ° 
Allthings are made by motion and mixture of things together, and 
therefore are not rightly said to be ; for nothing is, but every thing is 
always made.—Secondly, That nothing is made absolutely, but only 
relatively to something else. “Eits tig sivud te dvomoter, turd sivow, 7 t1v0¢, 
A 196g TL, ntEoy ALTD, ete yiyverIou* ato Os Ep avTOU t 7 OY 9 Ytyvous- 
vor, OUTE AUT@ Aextéov oUt GAAOU Aéyovtos anodsxtéov’ If any one say that 
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any thing either is or is made, he must say that it is so to something, or 
in respect of some body, for we cannot affirm that any thing either is 
or is made absolutely in itself, but relatively to something else. | 

Now from hence proceeded those known aphorisms of his, recorded 
both in Platoand Aristotle, Ta paivousva Excotm tavta xol sivas tovt® @ 
gaivetar * That those things which appear to every one, are to him to 
whom they appear.—And again, Héoa gartaciu éotiv andi’ That 
every fancy or opinion of every body was true—And again, Zevtwv 
LONMETwOY UETQOY HYPoumMoY sive, TOY Mev OYTMY HS FoTL, THY OE UN OVTOY 
ao ovx éotty* That man is the measure of all things whether existing 
or not existing.—Which sentence seemed so pretty and argute to him, 
that he placed it in the very front of his book, as Plato tells us; and 
indeed it compriseth in it all the singularity of his philosophy, the true 
meaning thereof being this; not only that man taken generally is the 
measure of all things, (which in some sense might be affirmed, that our 
humane faculties are the measure of all things unto us) but also that 
nic avFownos, every individual man is the measure of all being and 
truth respectively to himself; for so the following words in Plato ex- 
plain it: ° Ovnoty oitws, Hg Léyerc ws ow wév ExootH gu0t Qaivetar, TOLAv- 
to usv gotwy éuol* oie Oé cor, tonite tv col’ KYIQwmos Os OV Te xaye’ 
Your meaning (saith Socrates) is this, that as every thing appears to 
me, such it is to me; and as it appears to you, such it is to you, both of 
us being alike men.—Wherefore it is elsewhere expressed after this 
manner: Mérgoy txactoy jyuay sivar Tay ts Ovtwy vol wi* That every 
man is the measure of what is and is not, that is, to himself, and Mérgoy 
sivas avt@ Exaotoy av’tov copias* That every man is the measure of his 
own wisdom to himself-—Sextus Empiricus gives a short account of 
this Protagorean philosophy in a few words thus: Tiyov te qpourvousva 
ExKoTH, xal OUTS sioayer TO MOOG tL’ He asserts that, which seems to ev- 
ery one, to be, and so makes all things relative—Now this was an 
higher strain of madness than the Pyrrhonian skepticism, which was not 
so extravagant as to affirm, that all things were fantastical and relative 
only ; but that we could not affirm what things absolutely were in their 
own nature, but only what they seemed to us. 

3. But that all this was chiefly intended as a battery or assault 
against morality, and principally levelled by Protagoras against the ab- 
solute and immutable natures of good and evil, just and unjust, appear- 
eth also from sundry passages of that learned dialogue called Thezte- 
tus. 14éye tolyuy medi si col agéoxer TO prjte sivow, alka yiyverDau cist 











1 Ed. Serrani, p. 157. 
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ayador xot xchov* Tell me therefore, dost though in good earnest think 
that nothing is good or honest, but is always made so ?—And afterwards 
Protagoras affirms: 10ia 7 dy éxeorty mode Sixowe xoi node Sonn, tavto 
nal sive uvTH, Eas av avta voulgy* That whatsoever things seem to be 
good and just to every city or commonwealth, the same are so to that 
city or commonwealth so long as they seem so.—Again, *Kahe uéy nod 
aioyon, Sixava not adie, xor ove xa Ur], Ol ay ExxoTN TOdLG in Eicon PH- 
TOL VOMIUG EXUTH, THUTO not Eivow TH GANnSei@ Exaoty xod év ToUTOIG Wey OU- 
déy coputegoy ovte LOLwtHy iiwtoV, ovTE MOA Modes sivoar* Whatsoever 
things any city thinketh doth decree to be honest or dishonest, just or 
unjust, holy or unholy, those things are really or truly, such to that 
city ; and in such things as these no one private person. or pity is wiser 
than another, because ovx tot: pics ata ovdéy ooiay éuvto éyov* none 
of these things have any nature or essence of their own, being merely 
fantastical and relative.—Lastly, to name no more places, 2Ovxoty év- 
TavIe MOU jusy TOU ddyou ev @ EpayEy tos Ty PeQousvny ovatay* héyovtuc, 
zal tO aber Soxovy Excotm, TOTO xed sivar TovTH @ oxst, év uév TOIg KAdOUS 
édéhey On Siioyveter Fou, xul ovx jxvota mei to Dinara wo MaYTOS UGAAOY, & 
ay Piro wodvs Ookavte uty, tavte nat tore Oixave tI Eusvyn EwomMEG OY uEYTOL 
The thing that we were about to show was this, that they which made 
the natures and essences of all things, flowing and mutable, and which 
held that what seemed to every body, was that to whom it so seemed, 
as they do maintain this concerning all other things, so concerning no- 
thing more than just and unjust, as being unquestionably true of these, 
that whatsoever any city thinks to be good and just, and decrees them 
such, these things are so to that city, so long as they are so decreed.— 


OE 2 BG PRR Ob 
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1. Wuererore, since in order to the taking away of the immuta- 
ble natures of good and evil, just and unjust, and the moral differences 
of human actions, there was so strange an attempt made by these phi- 
losophers to overthrow the absolute essences and truths of all things ; 
let us in the next place consider what pretences, or grounds they could 
possibly have for maintaining so wild a paradox as this is. 

First, therefore, it is evident from Plato’s writings, that Protagoras 
laid his foundation in the Heraclitical philosophy, at that time in great 








1 Ibid. p. 167. 2 Ibid. p. 172. 3 Ibid. p. 177. 
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vogue and request in the world, which did geoouevyy ovoiur sicnyety, as 
that philosopher writes, bring in a floating and moveable essence, and 
maintained ovdéy éoraven, marta 68 xydicFur’ That nothing stood, but 
all things moved and flowed.—An opinion which most of the ancients 
were inclining to, as appears from the poets, who made navta txyove 
dons te xal xuvycews, all things to be the offspring of flux and motion ;— 
insomuch that Homer himself (as Plato observes) deriving the pedigree 
of the Gods, made the Ocean their father, and Tethys their mother. 
’ Nxsavor te Seay yéveory, xat untégan TH Fvy. 

And there were not any philosophers of note, besides Parmenides 
and Melissus, that opposed it, who also run into another extreme ; and 
therefore the former of these Plato facetiously calls tovg ééortes, the 
flowing philosophers, the latter otucitas, the standers. Now the true 
meaning of this Heraclitical philosophy was plainly this; that there is 
no other being in the world besides individual body or matter, and no 
such thing as «dy, standing intelligible forms, that is, no intellectual 
being; which matter or corporeal being as it is liable to motion and 
mutation because of its divisibility, every part of it being separable from 
another ; so by the mutation that we find in all corporeal things, we 
may reasonably conclude, that it is throughout perpetually moved and 
agitated by streams and subtle matter passing the pores of all bodies ; 
whence it was that they affirmed oioy gstwotoe xveioPou te morte, that 
all things flowed like a stream ;—and that there was no stability either 
of essence or knowledge any where to be found. For that Cratylus and 
Heraclitus endeavored to destroy the certainty of all science from this 
principle, is evident in that they maintained that contradictories might 
be true concerning the same thing, and at the same time. And indeed 
if there were no other being in the world but individual matter, and all 
knowledge progeeded from the impresses of that matter, that being al- 
ways agitated, it is not conceivable how there could be any stability of 
knowledge any more than of essence found in this rapid whirlpool of 
corporeal things ; nay, nor how there should be any such thing as 
knowledge at all. Wherefore according to this Heraclitical _ philoso- 
phy, Protagoras in the first place concluded ote énuotijuy ovx Glo t éo- 
tly j oto Inorg. That. knowledge is nothing else but sense.—For as 
Plato writes: Eig tavtoy ctumentoxs oiov dévmota xiveioS oo Te MATE, KO 
aicdyow éniotiuny yiyvecDar* These two assertions come all to one, 
that all things flow like a stream, and that. knowledge and sense are 
one and the self-same thing. 

2. But Protagoras went further, and made a superstructure upon 
this Heraclitical philosophy out of the old Atomical or Phenician phi 
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losophy, which clearly asserted, that all those sensible qualities, as they 

are called, of heat and cold, light and colors, sounds, odors and sapours, 

formally considered, are not things really and absolutely existing with- 

out us, but only passions, sensations and phantasms in us, occasioned 

by certain local motions made upon the organs of sense from the objects 

without us, and so indeed but relative and fantastical things. And 

thus Protagoras made up his business complete from this mixture of the 
Heraclitical and atomical philosophy together ; for taking it for granted 

according to Heraclitus’s doctrine, that knowledge is nothing else but 
sense, and according to the Phenician or Atomical philosophy, that 
the sensible qualities are not things really and absolutely existing with- 
out us, but appearances or sensations in us, he concluded zavta ta von- 
ta xo) aio Pyte* all sensible and intelligible things—not to be absolute 
essences, but things merely relative, fantastical and imaginary. 


i 


CHAP. ITT: 


1. Now that this Atomical, Corpuscular or Mechanica! philosophy, 
that solves all the phenomena of the corporeal world by those intelligi- 
ble principles of magnitude, figure, site and motion, and thereby makes 
sensible things intelligible, banishing away those unintelligible corpo- 
real forms and sensible qualities, was known to Protagoras, who lived 
not only before Plato and Aristotle, but also before Democritus himself, 
as Plutarch testifies, (though he abused it, in grounding so strange a 
paradox upon it) I shall make it undeniably evident from several testi- 
monies out of Plato’s Theetetus; for besides that passage afore-men- 
tioned, ? Ex 68 5, moods te nat mvijosus nar xodosms mods HAdmha ylyverow 
nxovta* That all things are made by local motion and mixture with one 
another,—and what follows after, 27 pév sive doxody xa 10 ylyver Fou xi~ 
yyjoug mooéyer* That motion is that which makes every thing to seem to be, 
or to be generated,—he plainly describes the nature of colors according 
to this very hypothesis, 32.2. inciuBe tolvur & dovots ovtwa? wate TH OU 
pore motor, 0 On xodsis yomue hevxor, uy sivas wvTO Etegor TH Ew THY OMY Cu- 
pator, und éy toils Oumaos’ undé wy atta yooav anotatys. dn yao av 
psvol, xab ox av év tH yevéoss yivoito, Osuut, ‘Alka nas; Zw. “Enoysdo 
1 dots hoyw, undév ait xo abro Evy oy wHévtEG, xal july OTH ushayte xot 





_ 


1 Plato’s Theetetus, p. 152. 2 Ibid. p. 153. 3 Ibid. p. 158. 
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Aevxov xui Otioty Go Zowpe &x TIS MOGBOIG THY OMUatHY MQ0S THY TQOT- 
yxovcay pogdy paveitar yeyevynuévoy. xalo On txaotos sivor pousy yowue, 
ote 10 ogocSadhoy, ovte 10 mo0cBaddousvoy got, adhe pETatY te ExxoTH 
idvov yeyovos* The sense wherefore is this, let us begin first with the 
eyes or sight: that which is called a white colour, is not any real qual- 
ity existing either without the eyes or in the eyes; for then it would 
not consist only in motion and generation: but taking it for granted 
that no sensible thing is such absolutely in itself, we must say that 
a white and black colour, and every other colour is generated by cer- 
tain motions made and impressed upon the eye, and every colour is 
neither that which makes the impression, nor that which receiveth 
it; (that is, neither any thing in the eye nor in the object absolutely) 
but acertain middle thing between them both, which can be nothing 
else but a passion or sensation in us.—Elsewhere in that dialogue’ he 
proves this assertion, that colours and the like sensible things are no 
real and absolute qualities either in the sentient or in the object, be- 
catise the same object seems to have different qualities to different per- 
sons, as IIvgovtos avéuov tov avtol o pév quay svyot, 0 Os ov. xab € 
uy nogua, 0 08 opodga* The same wind blowing seems cold to one 
and warm to another; and the same wine which to one in health seems 
sweet, will to the same person appear bitter and distasteful if he be 
sick.—Whence he*concluded that heat and cold, sweet and bitter, 
were not things really and absolutely existing in the objects without, but 
relative things, being passions or sensations that may be diversified 
by the different tempers and complexions of the body. 

2, Afterward, p. 156, we have the sum of this atomical or mechan- 
ical philosophy, more copiously and fully set down after this manner, 
’ Aoyn O8 & jg nod & viv On eléyousy mévto jotntaL, 08 aitav. “Ro to may 
xivnors nv, nor HALO mMaQK% tTOUTO OVdsy. "Eoti Ss xvyjoews So edn, An SEL 
ps ansigor éxategor, SUvopiy Oé TO ps moLEiv Eyor, 10 08 MaozeLy. “Ex O8 THhg 
TOUT Omding Ts xod ToLWEWs mQOG KAAnha, yiyvetoL Exyova, MANTEL Ms bemEL- 
ga, Oiduua dé. 10 usy aioSntor, to 8 aicInais, ast oUvexniatoveE nol yey- 
vousry mete TOV aicFntov. ‘As psy ovv aiaFnosg te to1ads Huiy zyovory 
OvoUaTH, OWEls Te xal axoul nal Go@encEc, xo WESIG TE “al xoVO>ELG, xud 
noovat ye O& xor humow nod éenvOvular nat poor xexdnusvat, Kab addav 
AMEQUPTTOL ME OF AVaVUYUOL, ToOmTInFsis O8 at OvoUaouevat. To dé av cLC- 
Iytoy yévosg totwY ExcotaLs Ouoyovory. “Oweor pév Mavtodumars yowmoto 
mavtodunme’ axouls 08 wouttwg pwvat, not Taig KAdous aiodjoscs TH KAdO 
avo dyte Evyyevy yuyvousre. 
ovr Oupe xo GAAS Te TOY TOUTM CUUMETQWY MIscLaCUY yevr}on THY heKoTTEE 
TExai aicdnow cvty Eiuputoy, u. ovx by mots éyévsTO, ExatEQOL ExELywWY MOOS 
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hho &Fovtos, tote 52 wetakd pegouéveny [Tie pév Bwews 190g THY EpPohudy, 
Tig 08 hevxotytos mQVg TOU GUVENOTixtoOYTOS TO yoduc] O uéy OPPohudS Ko 
Oweng Eumlewg eyéveto, noel Oo On) TOTE, nod eyeveto OvTE OYtG, GAAG EPOOA- 
Mos OQGY. TO OE GUYYEYYT THY TO YoHUG, hevxOTHTOS MEQLEnMija In, nol éyevEtO OV 
hevnotns aU, Ghd Aevuoy site EVAOY sits hidog size Otiovv ovvéBy xodux youo- 
Hijvar tH tovovrm zoomats. ‘Kot tadha On ovtw oxlgngoy uot Peouor, xat 
MOYTA TOY HUTOY TOdTOY UmOANMTéOY, HUTO Usy xOF AUTO Ade” sive, oO On 
zod tote éhéyouev, év 08 7H MQ0¢ GAdylo Ohio navtH yiyver Dot “or MoYTOLE 
amo ti¢ xevjoewg* The beginning upon which all things depend ‘is this ; 
that the whole world is motion, and nothing else besides: Now of mo- 
tion there are two kinds, each of which containeth innumerable-bran- 
ches under it; but the power of one is action, of the other, passion. 
From the mutual congress and contrition of both which together, are 
begotten innumerable offsprings, which may all be reduced to these 
two general heads, whereof the one the sensible, the other sense, which 
is always joined together with the sensible. The senses have such 
names as these, sight, héaring, tasting, touching, pleasures, pains, de- 
sires, fears, and others innumerable without names, but many that 
have names. The sensible kind doth answer and correspond to every 
one of these ; to the sight all manner of colours, to the hearing sounds, 
and to the other senses other sensibles, that are of kin to them.— When 
therefore the eye, and some other thing analogous to it, meet together, 
they beget whiteness, and a certain sense proportionable thereunto, 
neither of which would have been made, if either of these had not met 
with the other. ‘Then these things being carried respectively, sight to 
the eyes, and whiteness to the object, which did actively beget it, the 
eye becomes full of sight, and sees, and is not made sight in the ab- 
stract, but an eye seeing ; and that which did congenerate the colour, 
is fitted with whiteness, and is made, not whiteness in the abstract, but 
a thing white, whether wood orstone. ‘The same is to be conceived of 
all other sensible things, as hard and hot, and the like, that nothing is by - 
itself absolutely any of these things, but they are all made from a mu- 
tual congress of the outward object and the sense, by means of motion.— 

3. Here we see it plainly asserted, that the whole world is made by 
nothing else but the motion of particles, by means of which all things 
are generated and corrupted ; neither did Protagoras acknowledge any 
other motion but local, as is plainly intimated: and that all these sen- 
sible qualities which we take notice of by the several senses, as colours, 
sounds, sapours, odours, and the like, are not things really existing with- 
out us, but passions or sensations in us, caused by several local motions 
upon the organs of sense. Which, if that be not sufficient that I have 
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already alleged, is yet more plainly expressed after this manner, p. 
182 : Méuyynoot yg ots oUtms éhéyousv, ev undéy avt0 xaF* ait sivun, 
und av to woLody 7 maayor, add & &upotégwy meds e&Adyha oUyyYyyoUsywY 
THis aioDIjosos, xold TH aio PyTH KMOTMTOVIMY, TH UsY TOLa Otte yiyverTonL, 
ta 0é aio P-avdueva* Nothing is absolutely any one thing by itself, neith- 
er the agent nor the patient, but from both of these meeting together, 
are generated at once both the senses and the sensible things.— 

4. These passages which I have cited are so clear and evident, that 
they cannot possibly be capable of any other sense than what I have 
expressed ; and therefore those two Latin interpreters, Ficinus and Ser- 
ranus, that lived before the restitution of this mechanical philosophy, and 
therefore understood it not, yet expounded them after the same manner. 
The first thus: Color neque oculorum aspectus est, neque corporum 
motus, sed ex aspectu motuque medium quiddam resultans : id est, talis 
circa oculos passio. Colour is neither the sight of the eyes, nor the mo- 
tion of bodies, but a certain middle thing resulting from the sight and 
motion, that is, such a passion about the eyes.—T he other in this man- 
ner: Ex varia _aspicientis OvePéosv, variaque adeo intermedii sensilis 
schesi, colores. varios et videri et fieri, ita tamen ut omnia sint parte - 
F OTLKO, nec nisi in animo subsistant, varlo autem motus congressu varien- 
tur ; quod de omnibus sensibus constituendum est. That from the dif- 
ferent disposition of the beholder, and so the different affection of the 
intermediate sensible organ, the various colours are both made and 
seen, but so as that they are all phantastical, nor have any subsistence 
but in the mind, are varied by the different congress of motion, which 
is to be concluded concerning all the senses.—Only Protagoras, in or- 
der to his skeptical, design, 1 made these sensible things not only relative 
to animals in general, bat also. to individuals, because it is impossible 
to demonstrate, as he urges, that all brute beasts, nay, that any two 
men have the very same phantasms or ideas of red or green, these being 
idiopathies, and because experience shows, that not only the grateful- 
ness and ungratefulness of tastes and smells, but also that heat and cold 
are relative to individuals. 


CHAP. IV. 


1. Wherefore we have made it evident, that. that very mechanical 
or atomical philosophy, that hath been lately restored by Cartesius 
and Gassendus, as to the main substance of it, was not only elder than 
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Epicurus, but also than Plato, and Aristotle, nay, than Democritus and 
Leucippus also, the commonly reputed fathers of it. And therefore 


we have no reason to discredit the report of Posidonius the stoic, who 
as Strabo tells us, affirmed this atomical philosophy to have been ancien- 


ter than the times of the Trojan war, and first to have been brought into 
Greece out of Phenicia. ‘If we may believe Posidonius the stoic, the 


‘doctrine of Atoms is ancienter than the times of the Trojan war, and 


was | first invented and delivered ey one Moschus a Sidonian, or rathera 
Phenician, as Ev 0s muotevoar to Hieebowty, TO 7206 TOY ATOMCY Odype 
mohoov & éotiy, avdo0¢ SWoviov Mooyov moo tay Tooixar yoover 7 8YOVOTOS * 
Sextus Empiricus cites the testimony of Posidonius. ® Democritus and 
Epicurus invented the doctrine of atoms, unless we make that physiolo- 
gy to be ancienter, and derive it, as Posidonius the stoic doth, from 
one Moschus, a Phenician. Jnuoxgitog 0é xa °Enixovgos atomous, & [rj- 
Tl KoxoLotéoay tavtny Fntéov thy Ookay, xai cic theyev 0 Ltwixog Moas0or- 
Los, 00 Mocyou tivo avdo0s qpoivixogxatayouerny * And since it is certain 
from what we have showed, that neither Epicurus nor yet Democritus 
were the first inventors of this physiology, this testimony of derecontiep 
the stoic ought in reason to be admitted by us.— 

2. Now what can be more probable than that this Moschus the 
Phenician, that Posidonius speaks of, is the very same person with that 
Moschus the physiologer, that J amblichus mentions in the life of Pytha- 
goras, where he affirms, that Pythagoras living some time at Sidon in 
Phenicia, conversed with the Prophets that were the successors of Mo- 
chus the physiologer, and was instructed by them. Tots te Moizou tov 
vovwloyou weopytars amoyovors xut toi ehdoug nOL pourintnoic iggopayTats * 
He conversed with the prophets that were the successors of Mochus and 
other Phenician priests.. And what can be more certain than that both 
Mochus and Moschus, the Phenician and philosopher, was no other 
than Moses the Jewish lawgiver, as Arcerius rightly guesses, Mogzov le- 
gendum videtur, nisi quis Moov vel Mooéwes lecere malit, It seems that it 
ought to be read Moschus, unless any had rather read it Mochus or 
Moses.— Wherefore according to the ancient tradition, Moschus or 
Moses the Phenician being the first author of the atomical philosophy, 
it ought to be called neither Epicurean nor Democritical, but Moschical 
or Mosaical. | 

3. It must be acknowledged, that neither of these two famous and 
renowned philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, had the good hap to be 
rightly: and sharpeaely instractaas in this ancient Phenician and aia 
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cal or Mosaical philosophy; Protagoras so much abusing it to skepticism, 
and the taking away of the natural discrimination of good and evil, 
might probably beget a prejudice in Plato against it, though he doth 
not confute the physiological part of it in all his Theetetus, where good 
occasion was offered him; And yet in his Timeus he hath alittle 
smattering of it, where he endeavors to resolve the differences of the 
four elements, fire, air, water, earth, into the different geometrical fig- 
ures of their insensible parts, making the small particles of the earth to 
be cubical, by reason of their solidity and immobility, but of the fire, 
pyramidal! To toy ohuwyiotes Baoes evvntotatoy avuyxn meguxévon, 
TUNTiKWTATOY Ts OS’TATOY Ov MuYTH MavTwWY* It is reasonable that the fig- 
ure which hath the smallest basis, should be attributed to that body 
which is most moving, cutting and piercing.—And that he doth not 
mean mystically in this, but physically, appears from his own expli- 
cation of it concerning the insensible parts,? ZZervtw ovy det tutta dia- 
yori For ouixga ovtas wc xak Ey Exuotoy usy TOU yévous Excotov Oia opixQ0- 
THT OVSEY OQWUEVOY UP HucY, CLVESQOLTFEYTMY JE MOAA@Y TOUS OYuOUS ad- 
tay ooveFor* These cubes and pyramids in the earth and the fire can 
only be perceived by the mind and understanding, since the single par- 
ticles alone are not sensible, but only the aggregation of many of them 
together. 

4, But Aristotle plainly rejects it. Jacobus Carpentarius, in his 
notes upon Alcinous, treating of the nature of universals, writes thus. 
Quidam universalia non omnino quidem tollunt, sed ea tantum esse 
volunt quando intelliguntur, nihil vero haberi in natura quod mentis 
notioni respondeat : quod mihi sane perinde est ac si dicerent colores 
nihil actu esse, sed tales effici quando reipsa videntur. Que etiam 
opinio suos habuit assertores, sed ab Aristotele est damnata. Some do 
not altogether deny universals, but will have it that they only are 
when they are understood, but that there is nothing in nature which 
answers to the notion of the mind. Which to me indeed is the same 
thing as if they should say that colours are not in their nature actually 
any thing, but are made such when they are in very deed seen. Which 
opinion also hath had its assertors, but is condemned by Aristotle.— 
This opinion, that colours are not actually existent according to those 
very ideas that we have of them before vision, is the arcanum, mystery 
of the old Atomical or Mosaical philosophy, which Carpentarius under- 
stood not; which makes them not qualities absolutely existing without 
us, but passions and sensations in us. And indeed this philosophy is 


condemned by Aristotle, in his third book de anima, of the soul, c. ii. 
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and that as the received doctrine of the ancient physiologists before his 
time. Of modtsgor praiohoyor Toit ov xahds theyor, OvDEY OOuEvoL OUTE 
Aevxoy ovTE ushay uvev Owen, Ode XUMOr Kvev yévosws* The former physiol- 
ogists, saith he, were (generally) mistaken in this, in that they thought 
blackness and whiteness were no absolute qualities without the sight, 
nor sweet and sour without taste.—Again, he endeavors to confute the 
same philosophy which resolves those sensible qualities into figures, site 
and motion of particles; not only attributing it to Democritus, but also 
making it the most generally received physiology before his time. 4y- 
OxgLTOS xui Ot MhsiotOL THY GroLohoyow KTONWTOTOY TL MOLOVOL* TEAVTM yog 
TH Ho PATH NTH MoLovcr. Kat tou si xed ToUTO OUTS Eze, Oijhoy OTL nal 
Tov Ghhoy aicSijasav Excotn Kg) Tig Ete’ tovtO Oé OL %otL AOLYEATOY, OV 
gulsnoy ournideiv. "Et 08 toig xowwois tar aioDijcemr macaY yowrTaL ws 
Siow. MéysIoc yuo zai oziuo, at 10 ToAZU xu 10 Asiov, Eru 08 10 OSU xod 
TO OuPly 16 éy TOIs OyxOLS xON'a THY aioDoEMY éoTi, & OF UN MACY, ae 
Owens ye xual agis. ob Od tu ida évtutIa uvayovow wonsg Anuoxg.tos. To 
yao levxoy xal To uéhay, 0 wey TOAZU Prov sivur 10 Oédsiov, ig 08 ta oxi- 
pate avayer tous Xymous, xuitor 7, ovdnuLes % UGALOY Tis OWEWS TH xOLYA YY 
eifev* Democritus and most of the physiologers commit a great absurdi- 
ty in this, in that they make all sense to be touch; which is a thing at 
first sight plainly impossible. Moreover, they do not distinguish betwixt 
the objects common to al] the senses, and those which are proper and pe- 
culiar to the several senses apart. For magnitude and figure, roughness 
and smoothness, sharpness and bluntness, which belong to bulk, are com- 
mon to all the senses; or if not to all, yet to sight and touch. Whereas 
our sense is deceived concerning these common objects, but it is never 
deceived concerning the proper objects of the several senses, as the 
sight is not deceived about colours, nor the hearing about sounds.— 
But most of the ancient physiologists refer these proper objects to the 
common sensilia; as Democritus, who, as for white and black, makes 
one of them to consist in scabrities, roughness and ruggedness, the 
other in smoothness and evenness of parts. He also reduceth sapours 
to figures, though it belong chiefly to sight to take cognizance of figures 
and magnitude, and the like: whereas according to this philosophy, 
the sense of touch would be the most critical of them. Aristotle there 
concludes this discourse, with two general arguments against that phi- 
losophy (that made the sensible qualities to be properly sensations in us, 
and nothing else in the objects without us but magnitude, figure, site of 
parts and motion) in this manner, “L1v tu wéy aiadyta novte tye évavti- 
wav, oioy éy yowuatt TH uéhave to hevnory, xal ev YUMOIS TO YALE TH TiKEg, 
ozyhua O& oxnuate ov Doxet eivar évartioy, tiv yao THY MokVyaYwY TO TEQI- 
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proés évavtiov; "Et ansigwy ovtav tay oynuctar, avaynotoy “at tors 
Zvuors iva asigovs* That there is contrariety in qualities, but not in 
figures; and that the variety of figures being infinite, tastes, colours, 
and the rest would be so likewise.—Which arguments, though they be 
handsome and ingenions (that is, Aristotelical) to prove that there are 
such entities as qualities visible, tangible, tastable, and the like, really 
existing in the objects without us; yet as they will not counterbalance 
the weight of those other arguments that militate on the contrary side, 
so they will without any difficulty be answered by the assertors of this 
Novantique philosophy. 

_ 5. But after Plato’s and Aristotle’s time, this old physiology was 
again revived by Epicurus, but so blended with immorality and impiety, 
as that it soon sunk again, there being nothing left of all those volumi- 
nous treatises of Epicurus concerning it, saving what is preserved in 
Diogenes Laertius, nor no other system thereof transmitted to posterity 
but what is comprised in the poem of Lucretius Carus. So that the 
world was generally seized with a deep and profound oblivion of this 
physiology, there being only some obscure footsteps and dark intimations 
of it now and then found in the writings of some learned authors. As 
when Sextus tells us that some of the stoics held, Ta aic9nte sivas moog 
ti* that sensitive things were relative to animals, and depended upon 
our sensation;—and Ta xody move xatohopBever Sou’ That not the 
things themselves were comprehended by sense, but only our passions 
from them:—And when the Pyrrhonian skeptics themselves afhirmed, 
OVI ELYOL I QOS TL, TOUTEOTL mQ0¢ 0 xotvoy, OUb IEQOS 1008 T0 Swov xo tTOvdE 
Tov avIowmoy, zat mds THY aiodnoL Exaotoy pacvetor* That all things 
are relative, that is, to that which judges of them, and every thing ap- 
pears to be according to sense.— 

And when Plotinus makes a doubt whether sensible things did real- 
ly exist in the objects without us, or were only passions within us,} 
"Est nob to ént tig atc Pjoswe, & O8 Ooxst nioty tyew evagyectatyny, unio- 
TelTHL UNTOTE Ox Ev TOIG UMOKOLVOMEVOLG, GAL ev TOlg MaDEoLY éxn THY Doxove 
gay UnGoTaoL, xo voU Jet 7] Stayovac THY xoLvovtwy * It may be well doubt- 
ed concerning sensible things themselves, that we seem to have the 
greatest assurance of, whether they really exist in the objects without 
us, or whether they be passions in us.— 

6. But in this last age it hath been so successfully restored by the 
writings of some learned authors, and the truth thereof so convincingly 
evinced by many other experiments besides that of the glassy prism 
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and rainbow, that there is little doubt left concerning it. And indeed 
unless this philosophy be acknowledged to be true, we must of neces- 
sity affirm, that the sensible and corporeal world is altogether unintelli- 
gible. For as Timeus Locrus long ago observed, that ta oto PyTe, sen- 
sible things could not be apprehended any otherwise than atodijoe xat 
v09w hoyicug* by sense and a certain kind of spurious reason, so it Is 
‘most certainly true that we cannot possibly have any clear and intelli- 
gible ideas of heat and cold, light and colors, as such qualities really 
existing in the objects of sense without us, but as passions and sensa- 
tions in ourselves we may. Wherefore unless we will assert that these 
lower sensible things are uxatcdynte, utterly incomprehensible to our 
understanding, whilst it is able clearly to comprehend things of a higher 
nature, we must conclude this old Atomical, Moschical or Mosaical 
philosophy to be true. 


Gr HuAsB ou: 


1. Bur though this old Atomical philosophy be most solidly and sub- 
stantially true, the paradoxes that Protagoras and others endeavored to 
ground upon it, are not only ridiculously absurd and contradictious in 
themselves, but also altogether inconsequent from the same. 

For as for those assertions, that whatsoever seems is, and that every 
fancy is true; though they seem ridiculously absurd, yet those two 


learned philosophers Plato and Aristotle vouchsafe them a serious con- 


futation. Plato from hence, in his Theetetus, because that the fancies 
of them that dream would be as true and real as the sensations of those 
that are awake; and that all men would be alike wise, and the opin- 
ions of the most illiterate idiots in geometry as true as any geometrical 


theorems, and all predictions of future things alike true. And that in. 


the actions of human life, it would be indifferent what any man did in 
order to any end, and so all deliberation and consultation cease. 

But Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, with some mixture of facetious- 
ness also writes after this manner: Tots i206 ty Gy txoBcddover tov 
Suxtvhov xat wo.ovowy éx Tov Evos puiver Sus Sto, Ovo sivas Oia to paivsc Foe 
tavto, uur modi Ey* tots yoo uy xvovor TY OyLy Ev qMaivetas TO Ev* To 
those that put their finger under their sight or between their eyes, it 
will be both two and one.—But Sextus Empiricus bestows more subtilty 
upon it than either of them; Li néoa gartacia éotiv ahnOys, xal 10 wy 
naoay purvtaciuy sivor andy, xata partaciay vpictausvoy tora adydés * 
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xab ovTM TO macay purtaclay sive alnOh yevynostas wevdos’ If every fan- 
cy be true, then when one fancies that every fancy is not true, that 
must be true also, and so then this proposition that every fancy is true 
will be false.— 

2. Whereas the meaning of these assertions, that whatsoever seems 
is, and every fancy is true, was no other than this, that nothing was ab- 
solutely true at all, but that all truth and knowledge were but seeming, 
fantastical and relative things. And because one seeming or appear- 
ance is as true as another, therefore they were all equally true, that is 
to say, none of them true at all. This Aristotle elsewhere rightly ap- 
prehended, “O déyav unavta ta pawoueva sivon AnD], dnayvte mMoLEL TH 
ovta moos t* He that saith that all things that appear are true, makes all 
beings to be relative. 

But if nothing be absolutely true, but only relatively to him that 
thinks so, then this very opinion of Protagoras, that nothing was abso- 
lutely true, and that man was the measure of all things, was not itself 
absolutely true, but only seemingly and relatively to Protagoras: Where- 
as this is asserted for an absolute truth by him, that nothing is abso- 
lutely true. 

And what a ridiculous folly was this in one that would be accounted 
a philosopher, to take a great deal of pains in writing a large volume, 
and to endeavor industriously to convince the world, that nothing was 
absolutely, but only relatively and fantastically true. Since it must 
needs follow from thence, that this very thing itself was not absolutely 
true, but only relatively to those that thought so; and the contrary al- 
together as true to those that thought otherwise. For it would no more 
concern the world to know that this was relatively and fantastically 
true to Protagoras that nothing was absolutely true, than to know what 
Protagoras dreamt of the last night. For since according to him Autos 
Ta avtov txaotos wove. JoSuter* that every man does but think his own 
truths, it cannot concern any man to know another’s opinions any more 
than his dreams.—And therefore Protagoras had done more wisely if 
he had spared his pains, and kept those private relative truths of his 
own, that is, his dream or imagination wholly to himself. 

But by his industrious endeavoring to convince the world of this, 
that nothing was absolutely true, but only relatively, he plainly confuted 
his own doctrine, in asserting that this was absolutely true, that nothing 
was absolutely true, which is a manifest contradiction. There need 
be the less pains taken in confuting skepticism and fanaticism, since 
it always so easily confutes itself. 

3. For if nothing be absolutely true, then not so much as this could 
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be absolutely true, that it seemed to Protagoras that nothing wa 
ly true. And it could only seem to seem to betrue. Nay, it could not be 
absolutely true, that Protagoras, to whom all truth seemed to be relative 
had any real existence, much less that there are any objects without, 

from whence the impressions or motions are made upon our senses; or 
that there is any such thing as magnitude, motion, figure and site of 
parts, or Ty UAny Gevotyy sivon, xab tos oyous THY GoLvousvar mavIOY ey 
avt) UrozetoFou* that matter is floating, and that the reasons of all ap- 
pearances are founded therein ; which things, as Plato and Sextus tell 
us, were dogmatically affirmed by Protagoras. 


C HAE. Y.L, 


1. Again, as this skepticism or fantasticism of Protagoras is most 
absurd and contradictious in itself, so there is not any foundation for it 
at all in the old Atomical philosophy, but contrariwise, nothing doth 
more effectually and demonstratively overthrow both these assertions 
that knowledge is sense, and that all truth and knowledge is but fan- 
tastical and relative, than this Atomical philosophy doth. 

For first, since no sense can judge of itself, or its own appearances, 
much less make any judgment of the appearances belonging to another 
sense for ‘4 Ov étégas Suvouensg aioSarn, adtvatoy dv vAdng tovtay aio- 
SéaFar, oiov & Oe oxo7js, Ot Owens’ 7 & Ot Opewc, 5? axons: those things 
which are perceived by one of our powers, it is impossible to perceive 
them by another, as the objects of hearing by sight, or the objects of 
sight by hearing, and the like. 

The sight cannot judge of sounds which belong to the hearing, nor 
the hearing of light and colcrs; wherefore that which judges of all the 
senses and their several objects, cannot be itself any sense, but some- 
thing of a superior nature. 

2. Moreover, that which judges that the appearances of all the 
senses have something fantastical in them, cannot possibly be itself 
fantastical, but it must be something which hath a power of judging 
what really and absolutely is or is not. This being not a relative, but 
an absolute truth, that sensible appearances have something fantastical 
in them. Neither could Protagoras ever have arrived to the knowledge 
of this truth, if he had not had some faculty in him superior to sense, 
that judgeth of what is and is not absolutely. : 

Now this same rational faculty, that discovers, according to the 
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Ajeehieal philosophy, that there is something in our sensations that is 
merely fantastical and relative, doth assure us also not only that there 
are absolutely and really such passions, a affections and seemings in us, 

but that they that do sentire, perceive, have an absolute and real enti- 
ty. For though it should be supposed that our senses did deceive us 
in all their representations, and that there were no sun, no moon, no 
earth, that we had no hands, no feet, no body, as by sense we seem to 
have, yet reason tells us that of necessity that must be something, to 
whom these things seem to be, because nothing can seem to that that 
is not; this being an absolute and immutable truth, Nihili nullam esse 
neque actionem neque passionem: That of nothing there is not any 
either action or passion whatsoever ;—but also that when we are awake 
and use our senses, there are corporeal objects really existing without 
us, which make those sensible impressions upon us, and that those cor- 
poreal objects have absolutely and really as many correspondent varie- 
ties in them in respect of magnitude, figure, site and motion, as there 
are varieties of sensible ideas and phantasms that we take notice of by 
them. For Protagoras himself, according to the old Atomical philoso- 
phy, acknowledges that local motion, magnitude, figure and site of 
part yabsolutely are in corporeal things themselves; only that color 
and such other things are relative. Therefore all being and truth ac- 
cording to Protagoras himself, is not fantastical and relative, but there 
is some absolute. 

3. Wherefore the proper and genuine result of this old Atomical 
philosophy, which is the triumph of reason over sense, is nothing else 
but this, that sense alone is not the criterion or judge of what does re- 
ally and absolutely exist without us, but that there is a higher and su- 
perior intellectual faculty in us that judges of our senses, which discov- 
ers what is fallacious and fantastical in them, and pronounces what ab- 
solutely is and is not. And Democritus, who did more thoroughly and 
perfectly understand this Atomical philosophy than Protagoras, makes 
this to be the proper result and consequence of it, the invalidating the 
judgement of sense concerning bodies themselves, and the asserting a 
higher faculty of reason in us to determine what is absolutely true and 
false; which is worth the noting. For so Sextus the philosopher 
writes wlctbiciin Democritus: Anwoxgitos 08 avougel TH POLVOMEVEL TOLLS. 
aia josow, nab Tovtmy Asyee pen dev penriey HOTU aly Fevay, uhho Hovey 
natu Oosav* udndéc Jé év Toig ola UnaoyELY TO UTOMOYS sivor Kab xEVOY’ 
Democritus doth discredit sense, attributing not truth to it, but only ap- 
pearance, and that really nothing exists in the corporeal world but 
atoms and vacuum. And Democritus’s own words concerning it are 
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these : Nop hand nor VOU TLUHQOY, vOue PSeouoy xb vou yuigar vegies 

zoolu* éreh O& &touc xat xevdv* Sweet and bitter, hot and cold , colors, and— 
the like, are by law and opinion, atoms and vacuum really. ‘That ed 
is supposed and fancied to be are sensibles; but these are not acc 

ing to truth, only atoms and vacuum.—Sextus Empiricus likewise in 


another place writes thus concerning Democritus, Ey 58 tots zavdau Sto 


prot sivas ywoosts, Tv bev Ove Tar aicDyjoewr, tHy O8 Ove Tis Sueivolerg; ov 
Ty wey OLa THs irene: yvaow HOTUYEL MOOTUMOTUGMY GUTH TO MLOTOY FIC 
ohaySekas Ki heped. ry O& Ove THY aigdnoswy oxotiny ovopsci tet, a porgovmevos 
aUTIS TO QOS O10} yvaow tou Ghndots anhavet heyeu O& vote Agkuy. T'vouns 
dé Ovo siotvy Wear, % wév yrnotn, % Os oxotin. Kat oxoting pév te O8 cvp- 
moavta’ Owic, Axon, Odur, Fever, wavous % Os yynoin anoxexouupern 08 tav- 

* Democritus in his canons saith that there are two kinds of know- 
ledge, the one by the senses, the other by the mind ; of which that by 
the mind he calls knowledge, accounting it that which may be trusted 
for the judgment of truth ; that by the senses, he calleth dark and ob- 
scure, denying it to have any certainty as to the knowledge of truth. 
His own words are these: Of knowledge there are two kinds, the one 
genuine, the other dark and obscure ; to the dark kind of knowledge 
are referred seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching; but the gen- 
uine knowledge is more hidden and recondite than this. * 

Now this concerning Democritus I note the rather more carefully, 
because Epicurus afterward dotingly fumbling about the same philoso- 
phy, made sense to be the only criterion of truth and falsehood, and 
consequently abused this old Atomical philosophy to Atheism and im- 
morality ; whereas if rightly understood it is the most impregnable bul- 
wark against both; for this philosophy discovering that the ideas of 
sense are fantastical, must needs suppose another principle in us supe- 
rior to sense, which judges what is absolutely and not fantastically or 
relatively only true or false. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1. Now-although what I have already said may possibly seem a 
sufficient confutation of Protagoras’s objection against the immutable 
and absolute natnres or essences of all things, from that very Atomical 
physiology which he appeals to, which, if rightly understood, is the 
most compliable with true metaphysics, and the most subservient to it 
of any; yet notwithstanding I think it very proper to the business 
which I have in hand, to launch out further into this argument, to 
show the different natures of sense and intellection or knowledge, not 
only that I may thereby the more ‘fully confute this skepticism, or 
rather fanaticism of Protagoras, and also assert the immutable natures 
or essences of things, but also for other purposes, which I shall give an 
account of in the close of this discourse, and I hope then to make it ap- 
pear that this was no impertinent digression. 

2. I shall begin. with sense, to show what it is, and that it is not 
knowledge. | 
First, therefore, it is acknowledged by all, that. sense is passion. 
And>there is in all sensation, without dispute, first, a passion in the 
body of the sentient, which bodily passion is nothing else but local mo- 
tion impressed upon the nerves from the objects without, and thence 
propagated and communicated to the brain, where all sensation is 
made, For there is no other. action of one body upon another, nor 
other change or. mutation of bodies conceivable or intelligible besides 
local motion; which motion in that*body. which moves. another, is 
called action, in that which is moved by another, passion. And there- 
fore when a corporeal object very remotely distant is perceived by us, 
since it is by some passion made upon our body, there must of necessi- 
ty bea continued propagation of some local motion or pressure from 
thence unto the organs of our sense, or nerves, and so unto the brain. 
As when we see many fixed stars sparkling in a clear night, though 
they be all of them so many thousand’ semidiameters of the earth dis- 


tant from us, yet it must of necessity be granted, that there are local mo- 
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tions or pressures from them, which we call the light of them, propa- 
gated continuedly or uninterruptedly through the fluid heavens unto 
our optic nerves, or else we could not see them. And that motion or 
pressure by which we see all other opaque bodies, is nothing but the 
‘Avtégsigua, pushing against each other of the etherial globus, globulous 
particles, striving to move outward from the centre of the vortex re- 
sisted or rejected from the solid superficies of them; in the same 
manner as we feel things at a distance in the dark, by the resistency 
which they make upon the further end of the staff that we hold in our 
hands. And when we hear the sound of a bell or cannon a great way 
off, the tremulous vibrations of the air, like the circlings of the water, 
when a stone is flung into it, are from thence continually propagated to 
our ears or acoustic nerves, the undulations still growing the wider and 
weaker, the further they go. 

3. But forasmuch as sense is not mere local motion impressed 
from one body upon another, or a body’s bare reaction or resistance to 
that motion of another body, as some have fondly conceited, but a 
_ Cogitation, recognition or vital perception and. consciousness of these 
motions or passions of the body, therefore there must of necessity be an- 
other kind of passion also in the soul or principle of life, which is vital- 
ly united to the body, to make up sensation. Which passion -notwith- 
standing is of a different kind or species from the former: for the soul,. 
that is a cogitative being, is supposed to*be such a thing as can: pene- 
trate a body, and therefore cannot be conceived to be locally moved by 
the local motion of the body. For we see that light which pervades 
the air, though it be a corporeal motion, yet it is not moved or shaken 
by the agitations of the air, because it is in a body far more subtle than 
‘the air, that-runs through the spongy pores of it, Wherefore the soul, 
though it be conceived to be an extended substance, yet being pene- 
trative of body, not by filling up the pores of it, but by coexisting in the 
same space with it, cannot be locally moved by the motions of it. . 

Neither is this passion of the soul in sensation a mere naked pas- 
sion or suffering ; because it is a cogitation or perception which hath 
something of active vigor in it. For those ideas of heat, light, and 
colors, and other sensible things, being not qualities really existing in 
the bodies without us, as the Atomical philosophy instructs us, and 
therefore not passively stamped or imprinted upon the soul from without 
in the same manner that a signature is upon a piece of wax, must needs 
arise partly from some inward vital energy of the soul itself, being phan- 
tasms of the soul, or several modes of cogitation or perception in it, 
For which cause some of the Platonists would Inot allow sensations to 
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be passions in the soul, but only xaSav yraces, active knowledges of 
the passions of the body. 

4, But, as I said before, sense is a passion in the soul also, viz. 
such a passion as a vital and cogitative being is capable of, because we — 
find by experience that it is not elicited from the soul itself, but ob- 
truded upon it from without; so that the soul cannot choose but have 
such sensations, cogitations or affections in it, when such or such ex- 
ternal objects are presented to the outward senses. 'The.soul receiving 
its information from without, by sympathizing with the passions of its 
own body concerning what individual bodies exist round about it, and 
the general modes of them ; which no innate reason of its own could 
possibly discover to it. And therefore the soul being necessarily deter- 
mined to exert such cogitations within itself, when such local motions 
are impressed upon the body which she is vitally united to, these sensa- 
tions are certain kinds of passive energies of the soul.. For the soul 
and body by reason of that vital union which is betwixt them, making 
up one compositum, compound or animal, do of necessity mutually suf- 
fer from each other, the body being variously moved by the soul, and 
the soul again variously affected from the body, or the motions which 
are made upon it. Neither doth the soul suffer indifferently from any 
body, but all sense arises from that natural sympathy or compassion 
which the soul hath with that individual body with which it is vitally 
united. And had not the soul such a passive principle in it, it could 
not possibly be vitally united to any body, neither could there be any 
such thing as an animal or living creature. 

Moreover, these sensitive cogitations, as we shall show afterward; 
do plainly differ, in the mode of them, from those pure cogitations that 
are the actions of the soul itself; there being a vast difference between 
the senses of hunger and thirst, and mere volitions in the soul to eat 
and drink, as likewise betwixt that grief and sadness that arises from 
some ill tidings told and understood by the mind, (though there be 
something of corporeal passion consequent or concomitant here also) 
and betwixt a sense of pain when the body is hurt. And in like man- 
ner in those other sensations of light and colors, heat and cold, the soul 
doth not merely know or understand the figure and motions of those 
corporeal particles, but hath certain confused affections and phantasms, 
within itself by reason of them. From whence it is evident that these 
sensitive cogitations are not pure actions springing from the soul itself, 
but compassions with the body. And therefore that opinion of the Pla- 
tonists is no way to be admitted, that sensations are not passions, but 
nadtav yvocec, knowledges of the passions, as if they were free and sin- 
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cere actions of the soul, or released and unpassionate phe in it 
of the passions of the body. gt: 

5. Wherefore sensations formally considetea are certain passions or 
affections in the soul fatally connected with some local motions in the 
body, whereby the soul perceiveth something else besides those immediate 
corporeal motions in the nerves, spirits or brain. For though the soul 
do only sympathize with the motions of its own body, yet by sense it 
doth not take immediate cognizance of those very motions themselves, 
in the brain, spirits and nerves, perceiving them as they are in them- 
selves, but it is secretly instructed by nature to take notice of some 
other things thereby that may concern the body. 

For, first, the soul is sometimes so affected by reason of ets local 
motions of the blood and heart communicated by the nerves unto the 
brain, as that it perceives something within itself, viz. certain pathema- 
ta, passions of joy or pleasantness, dullness and sadness, or constrita- 
tion, irascible and concupiscible inclinations, when we know no ration- 
al cause for them within ourselves, and therefore they could not tepring 
from the soul itself. 

Again, the soul is sometimes so affected by motions communicated 
from the nerves that belong to the stomach ard cesophagus, windpipe, 
as that it perceives or takes notice of hunger or thirst in those parts of 
the body, and the like may be said of the other pains or pleasures, pru- 
riences and titillations of the body, which the soul perceives as things 
existing in some certain parts of the body itself; when the nerves are 
in a certain way moved, 

Lastly, the soul is frequently so affected by the motions of those 
five other conjugations of nerves, as that by natural instinct it takes 
notice of some corporeal things existing without our bodies, whence 
that motion upon the nerves comes, as light, colors, sounds, heat and 
cold, hardness, softness, gravity, levity, odors, sapours. ‘The objects 
being many times remotely distant from us; though it does not per- 
ceive them in the same manner as they absolutely exist without us. 

Now though all these three kinds mentioned be equally passions 
and sensations in the soul, yet the use of speech hath appropriated the 
denomination of passions only to the former, and styled the two latter 
by the name of sensations, the first of them being commonly called in- 
ternal corporeal senses, the second external. Wherefore corporeal! 
senses in general may be thus defined, to be affections in the soul 
caused by certain local motions made upon some parts: the body, by 
reason of the vital sympathy betwixt the soul and body, whereby the soul 
seems to perceive corporeal things existing: without itself, either in its 
own body, or else at a distance from it. © kd 
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1. WHEREFORE, sense being a passion in the soul, or a compassion 
with its own body, which it is vitally united to, that is diversified ac- 
cording to the difference both of local motions and of bodily organs 
through which those motions are. conveyed; there being a necessary 
and fatal connection between certain motions in some parts of the en- 
livened body, and certain affections or sympathies in the soul, which 
Democritus seems to intimate in those words, voum wuzeor, voum Psouoy * 
by law a thing is cold, or by law hot,—that hot and cold, and the like, 
were passions or phantasms fatally connected with certain local mo- 
tions in the body. Sense.is a kind of dull confused and stupid percep- 
tion obtruded upon the soul from without, whereby it perceives the al- 
terations and motions within its own body, and takes cognizance of in- 
dividual bodies existing round about it, but doth not clearly compre- 
hend what they are, nor penetrate into the nature of them, it being in- 
tended by nature, 00¢ yosiar, ov 2905 yyaour, as Plotinus speaks, not so 
properly for knowledge, as for the use of the body. For the soul suffer- 
ing under that which it perceives by way of passion, cannot master or 
conquer it, that is to say, know or understand it. For so Anaxagoras 
in Aristotle very fitly expresses the nature of knowledge and _intellec- 
tion under the notion of zeatsiv, conquering : | ‘Avayxn aga, éwer mavte 
YO8, UUbyy EivoL TOY YOLY, Worse QHoly AvakuyoQas, iva xeath, ToUTO Os éo- 
tw ive yyooity * Wherefore it is necessary, since the mind understands 
all things, that it should be free from mixture and passion, for this end, 
as Anaxagoras speaks, that it may be able to master and conquer its 
objects, that is to say, to know or understand them.—In like manner 
Plotinus, in his Book of Sense and Memory,? makes zaozev, to suffer, 
and xeatsio Sax, to be conquered, all one, as also yiwwoxew and xgatéir, 
to know and to conquer ; for which cause he concludes that that which 
suffers doth not know: macyew alk ov yimoxsy to éyyus movovpEr, OTF 
xoativ Sédotas, add ov xguteicFor* That which we make to suffer, eo 
nomine, in saying so we make it not to know, because to know is to 
conquer, and not to be mastered or conquered.—Sense, that suffers 
from external objects, lies as it were prostrate under them, and is over- 
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or of the passion of any other sense, but judgment or knowledge is the 
active energy of an unpassionate power in the soul. ail 

2. And for this cause Aristotle himself tells us, that the soul is a 
heterogeneous thing, and hath wogva several parts in it of a very differ- 
ent nature from one another. First, a higher and active part, which 
he calls to zogrotov and anxadéc, that* which acts separately from the 
matter, and is impossible, and this is to vontiacy, that which knows and 
understands ;—the other a lower, passive or sympathetical part which 
suffers from without, and acts in conjunction with the body, and this 
is 10 vicSytixor, that to which sensation belongs. — So that know- 
ledge and intellection are the clear, serene and unpassionate percep- 
tions of the higher part of the soul which acts alone, by and from itself. 
Sensations are the energies of that lower, passive and sympathetical 
part, whereby the soul is vitally united to the body, and cleaving to it, 
makes up one animal with it. Or else they may be said to be the cogi- 
tations of the whole compositum, compound, or animal, which is the 
reason that they are so cloudy and confounded, because they arise from 
the very crasis, mixture and confusion of the soul and body as it were 
blended together. 

3. For though the soul be a distinct substance, and of a different 
nature from the body, yet notwithstanding in every animal it is inti- 
mately conjoined with the body, and cleaves to it in such a manner, as 
that both together compound and make up one thing. And therefore 
it is not present with it only as a mariner with a ship, that is, merely 
locally, or knowingly and unpassionately present, they still continuing 
two distinct things ; but it is vitally united to it, and passionately pre- 
sent with it. And therefore when the body is hurt, the soul doth not 
unpassionately know or understand it, as when a mariner knows that a 
ship hath sprung a leak, or when a man is informed that his neighbor’s 
house is set on fire; but it feels a strong and vehement pain, and hath 
a dolorous sense or perception of it, as being one thing with it. ‘So in 
like manner when the body wants either meat or drink, the soul doth 
not unpassionately know this as an indifferent by-stander, and therefore 
rationally only will or desire meat and drink for it, but it feels a pas- 
sionate sense of hunger and thirst in itself, as being intimately con- 
cerned in the business. Now the same is true also in those other sen- 
sations, in which the animal seems to be less concerned, as of light and 
color, heat and cold, sounds and odors, that they are not simple know- 
ledges or intellections of that part of the soul which acts alone by itself, 
but they are the perceptions of ‘that which is vitally united with the 
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body, and sympathizing with the motions and passions of it, makes ap 
compositum, ——... with it. Wherefore though all cogitations 
be formally in the soul, and not in the body, yet these sensitive cogita- 
tions being in the soul no’ otherwise than as‘vitally united to the body, 
they are not so properly the cogitations of the soul, as of to uxtor, the 
mixed, or ovyaugoregor, both together, as Plotinus-calls it, the compound 
of soul and body, or, as that philosopher will have it, of the body and a 
certain vivificating light, imparted from the soul to it. And therefore, 
_as- he observeth out of Aristotle, “Qomeg &tonoy ayy wuyzriy vpaivery, as it 
is absurd to say the soul weaves, (or indeed the body either, weaving 
being a mixt action of the man and weaving instruments) so it is ab- 
surd to say that the soul alone doth concupiscere, covet, dolere or sen- 
tire, grieve or perceive ; these things proceeding from the compound or 
the coalescence of soul and body together; being not pure mental, but 
corporeal cogitations of the soul, as it vitally informs the body, and is 
passionately united to it. 

4. Sense therefore is a certain kind of drowsy and somnolent. per- 
ception of that passive part of the soul, which 1s as it were asleep in the 
body, and acts concretely with it. So Plotinus expresses it: 170 tijs 
aicdijcews wuxis eat svdovans’ coov yuo ev. Comore puync, tovto sider” 
Sense is of that part of the soul that sleeps, for that of the soul that is im- 
mersed into the body, is as it were asleep.—It is an energy arising from 
the body, and a certain kind of drowsy or sleeping life of the soul 
blended together with it. The perceptions of which compositum or 
anime semisomnis, compound, or of the soul as it were half asleep and 
half awake,—are confused, indistinct, turbid and encumbered cogita- 
tions, very different from the energies of the noetical part, that acts 
alone, without sympathy with the body, which are free, clear, serene, 
satisfactory and awakened cogitations, that is to say, knowledges. 

And that these.cogitations of the passive part of the soul called sen- 
sations, are not knowledges or intellections, is evident by experience 
also, not only in the senses of hunger and thirst, pain and corporeal 
titillation, but also in all those other perceptions of light and colors, 
heat and cold, sounds, odors, and sapours. For if they were know- 
ledges or intellections, then all men would rest satisfied in the sensible 
ideas or phantasms of them, and never inquire any further, at least 
when the stroke or impression made upon sense were strong and vigo- 
Tous, as when we see the clear light of the meridian sun, or hear the 
loud noise. of thander, whereas the one doth but dazzle our eyes, the 
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other deafens our ears, but neither enlighten nor i our under - 
ings. Whereas, on the contrary, the minds of men are restlessly in- 
quisitive after some further intellectual comprehension of all these 
things that we perceive by our several senses. Neither is this true of 


the vulgar only, but it is very observable, that the most acute philoso- - 


phers in all ages have complained of their ignorance of these things; 
and indeed thave confessed themselves more puzzled and at a loss about 
these sensible things, than those abstract immaterial things which are 


remote from bodily sense. ~Luminis et colorum essentie sunt intellec-. 


tui tam obscure, quam sunt ipsa visui manifesta. The essences of light 


and colors (saith Scaliger) are as dark to the understanding, as they © 


themselves are open to the sight:—Nay, undoubtedly so long as we 
consider these things no otherwise than sense represents them, that is, 
as really existing in the objects without us,-they are and must needs be 
eternally unintelligible. Now when all men naturally inquire, what 
these things are, what is light, and what are colors, the meaning here- 
of is nothing else but this, that men would fain know or comprehend 
them by something of their own which is native and domestic, not for- 
eign to them, some active exertion or anticipation of their own minds, 
as I shall show afterwards. ; | . 
Wherefore though sense be adequate and sufficient for that end 
which nature hath designed it to, viz. to give advertisement of corpore- 
al things existing without us, and their motions for the use and concern- 
ment of the body, and such general intimations of the modes of them, 
as may give the understanding sufficient hints by its own sagacity to 
find-out their natures, and invent intelligible hypotheses to solve those 
appearances by; (for otherwise reason alone without sense could not 
acquaint us with individual existent things without us, or assure us of 
the existence of any thing besides God, who is the only necessarily ex- 
istent Being ;) yet notwithstanding sense, as sense, is not knowledge 
or intellection; which I shall still make further appear by these follow- 
ing more particular considerations. | 
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1. For, first, sense only suffering and receiving from without, and 
having no active principle of its own, to take acquaintance with what it 
receives, it must needs be a stranger to that which is altogether adven- 
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titious to it, and therefore cannot know or understand it. For to know 
or dilderstand a thin nothing else but by some inward anticipation 
of the mind, that is native and domestic, and so familiar to’ it, to take 
acquaintance with it; of which I shall speak more afterward. 

2. Sense is but the offering or ‘presenting of some object to the 
mind, to give it an occasion to exercise its own inward activity upon. 
Which two things being many times nearly conjoined together in time, 
though they be very different in nature from one another, yet they are 
vulgarly mistaken for one and the same thing, as if it were all nothing 
but mere sensation or passion from the body. -Whereas sense itself is 
but the passive perception of some individual material forms, but to 
know or understand, is actively to comprehend a thing by some ab- 
stract, free and universal ratio’s, reasonings, from whence the mind, 
quasi desuper spectans concepta forma que subsunt dijudicat, as it 
were looking down (as Boetius expresseth it) upon the individuals be- 
low it, views and understands them.—But sense which lies flat and 
grovelling in the individuals, and is stupidly fixed in the material form, 
is not able to rise up or ascend to an abstract universal notion. For 
which cause it never affirms or denies any thing of its object, because 
(as Aristotle observes) in all affirmation, and negation at least, the pre- 
dicate is always universal. The eye which is placed in a level with 
the sea, and touches the surface of it, cannot take any large prospect 
upon the sea, much less see the whole amplitude of it. But an eye ele- 
vated to a higher station, and from thence looking down, may compre- 
hensively view the whole sea at once, or at least so much of it as is with- 
in our horizon. The abstract universal rationes, reasons, are that 
higher station of the mind, from whence looking down upon individual 
things, it hath a commanding view of them, and as it were a priori 
comprehends or knows them. 

But sense, which either lies in the same level with that particular 
material object which it perceives, or rather under it and beneath it, 
cannot emerge to any knowledge or truth concerning it. 

3. Sense is but a slight and superficial perception of the outside and 
accidentals of a corporeal substance, it doth not penetrate into the pro- 
fundity or inward essence of it. For a body may be changed as to aly 
the several senses, and remain really the same that it was before, 
Wherefore though men are commonly said to know things when they 






see and feel them, yet in truth by their bodily senses they perceive no- 
thing but their outsides and external induments. Just as when a man 
looking down out of a window into the streets, is said to perceive men 


walking in the streets, when indeed he perceives nothing but hats and 
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clothes, under which, for aught he knows, there may be Dedalean 
statues moving up and down. Neither is this spoken only in respect 
of that defect of sight (te omit the other senses) which is a little re- 
lieved by microscopical glasses, that it cannot perceive the figures and 
contextures of those minute particles out of which bodies are com- 
pounded, nor penetrate beyond the superficies into their corporeal pro- 
fundity ; for though our sight were so much the more than Lycean, 
that it could discover the very pores in glass through which the light 
passes, as Aristotle complains it cannot; nay, though it could discern 
the particular globuli, globulous particles, in the motion of which light 
consisteth, and the triangular spaces between them through which the 
smallest and most subtile striated matter passes ; yet notwithstanding it 
would not reach to the essential profundity either of body, or spherical- 
ness, or triangularity, which nothing but the subtle acies, sharpness, of 
the mind can penetrate into; so as to comprehend the immutable ratio, 
reason, of any of them. And therefore it is rightly pronounced by that 
excellent restorer of the old Atomical and Moschical philosophy, Ipsa- 
met corpora non proprie a sensibus vel ab imaginandi facultate, sed so- 
lo intellectu percipi, nec ex eo percipi quod tangantur aut videantur, 
sed tantum ex eo quod intelligantur. That even bodies themselves are 
not properly perceived by the senses, or by the imagination, but by the 
understanding alone; nor are therefore perceived because they are 
touched or seen, but only because they are understood.— 

4, 'The essence of nothing is reached unto by the senses looking 
outward, but by the mind’s looking inward into itself. That which 
wholly looks abroad outward upon its object, is not one with that which 
it perceives, but is at a distance from it, and therefore cannot know 
and comprehend it; but knowledge and. intellection doth not merely 
prospicere, look out upon a thing at distance, but makes an inward re- 
flection upon the thing it knows, and according to the etymon of the 
word, intellectus, the intellect doth in interioribus legere, read inward 
characters written within itself, and intellectually comprehend its ob- 
ject within itself, and is the same with it. For though this may be 
conceived to be true vf individual things known (although the mind 
understands them also under abstract notions of its own) yet, at least in 
Aristotle’s sense, it is unquestionably true, “Laév 16y dvev Vays to avTO 
gots 10 vovv xal 10 vootusvoy* In abstract things themselves, which are 
the primary objects of science, the intellect and the thing known are 
really one and the.same. - For those ideas or objects of intellection are 
nothing else but modifications of the mind itself. But Aiodyjau tov 
#w* Sense is of that which is without, sense wholly gazes and gads 
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abroad, and therefore doth not know and comprehend its object, be- 
cause it. is different from it. AivPnows yoopuy, vovs xvxdog- Sense is a 
line, the mind is a cirele.—Sense is like a line which is the flux of a 
point running out from itself, but intellect like a circle that keeps with- 
in itself. 

5, Sense apprehends individual bodies without, by something de- 
rived from them, and so a posteriori, Uoregoe orca vio Pijosg sixdveg ior” 
The senses being last, are the images of the things. —The sensible ideas 
of things are but umbratile and evanid images of the sensible things, like 
shadows projected from them; but knowledge is a comprehension of 
a thing proleptically, and as it were a priori. But now to lay aside 
metaphysics, and speak plainly, all that which comes from the indi- 
vidual object of sense from without, (as we have already declared) is 
nothing at al] but local motion or pressure, when an enlivened body is 
jogged or thrust upon by some other body without. But to receive or 
feel a jog, knock or thrust from without made upon the body which 
the soul is united to, this is not to know, no not so much as what local 
motion is, much less to all otherthings. For knowledge is not a*knock 
or thrust from without, but it consisteth in the rEg and exciting 
of the inward active powers of the mind. 

6. This point which I have hitherto insisted upon concerning the 
shallowness, dulness and bluntness of sense, in that it cannot pene- 
trate to the essences of things, is very ingeniously and _ philosophically 
handled by Plato, in his Thextetus; where he demonstrates against 
Protagoras, that science is not sense, but that there is another power in 
the soul besides that of sense or passion, to which science, knowledge 
and intellection is to be referred after this manner. First, Socrates ob- 
tains this from Theetetus, that sense is when the soul, by or through 
several organs of the body, takes cognizance of several corporeal things 
without. And, secondly, that one sense or organical perception can- 
not take cognizance of the object of another; as sight cannot see 
sounds, nor the hearing hear light and colors. And therefore where 
we think of the objects of several senses comparing them together, and 
considering of some things common to them all, this cannot be sense 
or organical perception ; because one sense cannot consider the object 
of another sense. Ei te doo megi augotégwy déavyon, ovx Gy Saye tov 
Etégov ogyavou aicSavo: &y* If any thing concerns both, it cannot per- 
ceive it by either organ.—As when we consider sound and color to- 
gether at once, and attribute several things to them in common; as 
first of all, essence. And then that in each of them is identity with it- 
self, and diversity to the other, that both of them are two, and each of 
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them one; that they are not like, but unlike to one another; what 
sense or organ is there by which the soul perceives all these things, viz. 
essence and non-essence, identity, diversity, unity, duality, similitude, 
dissimilitude, things common both to sound and color? Surely it can- 
not be neither by the senses of sight or of hearing, because these cannot 
consider one another’s objects. Neither can we find any other organ 
in the body by which the soul may passively take cognizance of all 
these things, and consider the objects of both those other senses of sight 
and hearing. Whereby he makes Theetetus confess, that these things 
the soul doth not organically perceive by any sense, but by itself alone 
without any bodily organ. And therefore, Ta wé adtny O¢ abtiig wugir 
énioxomeiv, ta 08 dus THY TOU Gojuatos Juveuswy’ Some things the soul 
perceives by itself, or by its own active power,—as essence, similitude, 
dissimilitude, identity, alterity, good and evil, honest and dishonest, 
Other things it perceives by and through the organs of the body; -as 
for example, by the sense of touch the soul perceives nothing but the 
hardness of that which is hard, and the softness of that which is soft, 
and the like. But essence, and what hardness and softness is, and 
their contrariety to one another ; and again, the essence of contrariety 
itself, the soul alone by itself discoursing endeavors to judge of. Where- 
fore there is this difference between those things that come into the 
soul by the passions-of the body, and those things that arise from the 
ratiocinative power of the soul itself: To uév svdv yevousvorg mageote 
prio aicSurscoFor avIgumors ts xual Onotors, oo dice Tov cojpmatos MAP wu 
Lo emt Tv wryny teiver* tH O& meQt TolTMY avaloyiouate: Meds TEOLELAY Ko 
agélstav moyic nat év yoorm Oe moda mocypator nat modslag MuQayiyys- 
ToL, ois KY xol Raguyiyyyta:’ That both men and beasts do naturally 
perceive as soon as they be born those things that come into the soul 
by the passions of the body. But ratiocinations concerning these things 
as to the natures and essences of them, and their utilities, are slowly 
by labor and help of institution attained unto.—Now that which doth 
not reach to the essence of any thing, cannot reach to truth or know- 
ledge. Wherefore he concludes, ‘Ly uéy tga tois nePjuocey otz tote 
éxiotyun, év 08 1H MeEgi éxeivay OLALOYLOUD * Oiciag yuo nor GAnDslac ertTAadHo 
uéy ws Fouxe Ovvatoy awuodtat, éxsi 0 cdtvutoy: That there is no know- 
ledge or science in passions, but in the discourse of the mind upon 
them ; for in this latter way it is possible to reach to the essence and 
truth of things, but impossible in the former.—And that we ought not 
Znrsiv ércorjuny év vio dice 10 negunay, adh ev éxelv@ TH OvOMaTL OTL TOT 
Eyer ) wuyy, Otay avin xuF aviujy agayparetytae mwegi ta ovta’ 'To seek 
knowledge any more in sense, but in that of the soul, whatsoever it be 
ealled, which doth alone by itself contemplate things that are. 
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CHAP. 1-V. 


1. Bur I have still something more to add concerning this argu- 
ment before I dismiss it. Wherefore in the next place I-shall make it 
further appear, that sense is not science or intellection, because the 
soul by sense doth not perceive the things themselves, or the absolute 
natures of them, but only her own passions from them. ‘This Sextus 
the philosopher took notice of: L4t aia dnosig TH extog Umoxsiwevae OV Kote - 
AopBovovor, wove. 08 & Hoa Te Envtay nudy* The senses do not reach to 
the objects that are placed without, but to their own. passions alone.— 
And this is that which Protagoras so much insisted on, that t« aio dye, 
all our sensible ideas of light and colors, sounds, odors, sapours, heat and 
cold, and the like, are not absolute but relative things. For neither is 
aia Pyjos, sensation, any thing of the soul considered absolutely in itself, 
it being no pure and sincere cogitation of the soul alone, neither is to 
ais Intoy, the sensible idea, any absolute quality of the object without, 
but both these (viz. aia jo1s and «ic Iyrtoy, sense and sensible) are cer- 
tain middle things begotten betwixt the agent and the patient, and re- 
sulting from the activity of the object without, and the passion of the 
mind within, and severally respecting each of them. Or, as he ex- 
pressed it, Ex tijg tovtTwy Oudiag te not TeiweWs OOS BAANAa yiyvETaL TO 
perv cia Iytor, 7 O8 ato Inors, vst CUvEerrintovoe Kut YEYYOMEYY METH TOU OO- 
Sytov* From the congress cr collision of these two together are gene- 
rated at once both sense and the sensible ; for the sensible (formally 
considered, according to that idea that we have of it) hath no existence 
before sensation, but is begotten with it—And therefore,” O 07 txaotoy 
sivas poméev yooun ote meoofallov ovTs to meoaBuddouevoy éote, HAAG [e- 
tatv t° color, and the rest, is neither any thing really existing in the 
object without, nor yet any thing in the soul itself, but a middle thing 
betwixt both, that is, a passion—Which is the very same with that 
which Aristotle imputes to the ancient physiologers as a paradox, that 
black and white were not without the sight. 

The truth of which is so evident in some instances, that none can 
possibly gainsay it. For when the body is either pricked with a needle 
or wounded with a sword, no man can imagine that those pains that re- 
sult from thence were such real and absolute qualities existing in the 
needle or sword before our sensation, but that they are our own pas- 
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sions, and so relative things to us, or perceptions of the motions of the 
needle or sword relatively to the enlivened body, and as they are hurt- 
ful to it. And the same is vulgarly acknowledged in those colors that 
are therefore called fantastical, as in the Iris, rainbow, and the prism, 
whereas in reality all colors are as fantastical as the colors of the rain- 
bow, and the colors of the rainbow as real as any other. And it is 
likewise true of the other proper objects of the several senses. For as 
Sextus the philosopher observes, Ov 10 atto tot 10 wehu tH yhuxaler Pui 
HE, wal To awiydvoy tH mixeateoSar* Honey is not the same thing with 
my being sweetened, nor wormwood the same with my having sense of 
bitterness—That which we know by sense concerning honey and 
wormwood, is only that our taste is so affected from them; but what 
absolute mode or disposition of parts in them causes these different sen- 
sations in us, belongs to some other faculty of the soul to discover. 
And hence it comes to pass, that though the natures or essences of 
things be simple, yet one and the same thing perceived by our several 
senses begets several passions and phantasms in us. Flame, which is 
nothing but a violent agitation of the small particles of a body by the 
rapid subtle matter ; the same motion communicated to the eye or optic 
nerves begets one kind of sensible idea or phantasm called light, but to 
the nerves of touch another quite different from it called heat; there- 
fore neither light nor heat, according to those sensible ideas that we 
have of them, are really and absolutely the flame without, which is but 
one kind of motion or agitation of matter, but only fantastically and re- 
latively, the one to our sight, the other to our touch. And hence it pro- 
ceeds also that sensations are diversified from the same thing to several 
individuals of the same kind, and to the same individual at several 
times, by reason of some difference in the idiosyncrasy or proper tem- 
perament of the body, as (to omit the instance of those that are icteri- 
cal) appears plainly in the degrees of heat and cold, the gratefulness or 
ungratefulness of several tastes and odors to several individuals, or to 
the same considered both in sickness and in health; which things 
could not be, if all sensible ideas were absolute qualities in the thing it- 
self, and so taken notice of by sense. And it is worth the while to see 
how Protagoras philosophized about this laiter instance; improving it 
to this purpose : “Oray oivoy aivyw tytaivey, 7OUs pol zai yhuxvs. “Eyévynos 
yao On Tore MoLo’y xai To MaGyoOY YhUziTHTA TE zal aicInoWw Kun PeQousra 
Gupotoa. Kai 1) wéy aio Djors mp0¢ 100 muazortos otoe aia Pavousvyy THY 
ylacouy ansigyacuto, “H dé yhunitns mg0¢ Tov oivou mEQl aUTOY pEQouEry 
yhuxvv Tov oivoy 17H VyLaLvotan yAwoon xui eivor xol qaiver9ar. “Otay dé 
aodSevovvta adhow % MoMTOY Mey TH GANnGeLa, Ov TOY avTOY thaBer, avouoin 
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yao 5 nooo lGs, “Exega 34 av éyevynodtyy ore toLovtos, xai 7 Tov oivov 
moors m0) pév Thy YAOttAY vtaFyoww mixQdtatos, m9) 48 TOY olvoy yryvouE- 
yyy xa psoousyny mixootyte * When I drink wine, being in health, it ap- 
pears pleasant and sweet. For the agent and the patient betwixt them 
_ beget both sense and sweetness, severally respecting the agent and the 
patient. For sense respecting the patient, makes and denominates the 
tongue sentient, and sweetness respecting the agent (that is, the wine) 
makes and denominates that sweet, not absolutely but respectively to 
‘the tongue of one that is-in health. But when the patient is altered 
by sickness, and becomes different from what it was, then it receives 
quite another taste than formerly, for it comes to a very different pa- 
tient. Quite different things are produced by the person and the 
drinking of the wine; respecting the tongue a sense of bitterness, and 
as to the wine its being made and denommnated bitter.— | 

Wherefore since by sense the soul doth not perceive corporeal ob- 

jects, as they are truly, really and absolutely in themselves, but under 
~some fantastical representations and disguises, sense cannot be know- 
ledge, which comprehends a thing as it is. And indeed if the soul had 
no.other power in it but only this of passion or sensation (as Protago- 
ras supposed) then there could be no such thing at all as any absolute 
truth or knowledge. But that hypothesis of his, as we have already 
showed, plainly contradicts and confutes itself. For that which pro- 
nounces that our sensible ideas of things are fantastical and relative, 
‘must needs be something in us superior to sense, that is, not relative or 
fantastical, but that judges what really and absolutely is and is not. 

2, But to strike this business home, I shall in the last place further 
observe, that sense cannot be knowledge, nor the certainty of all things | 
ultimately resolvable into sense, as many men besides Protagoras conceive, 
for this reason, because the nature of sense consists in nothing else but 
mere seeming or appearance. This was intimated before in that defi- 
nition that we gave of sense, that it is év t@ doxsiy, or éy to q~aiver Pur, a 
passion or affection in the soul, whereby it seems to perceive some cor- 
poreal things existing. That is, sense is when the soul is so affected, 
as if there were such a corporeal thing existing. So that all the reality 
that is necessarily required to sense, is only this, that there be really a 
passion in the soul, or that the soul be really so affected, as if there 
were such a thing; that is, that it have really such a seeming or ap- 
pearance, but not that the thing really be, as it appears. For astoa 
thing’s being such or such, its having such a mode or quality, we have 
already demonstrated by reason, that in this respect, most of our sensi- 
ble ideas are fantastical things. And the same may be evinced and 
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made evident also by sense itself; for it is as true and real a sensation, 
when a man looking upon a staff that is partly in the air, and partly in 
the water, sees it crooked (though it be really straight) as when he 
looks upon it all in the air, and sees it straight as really itis; for we 
are as really affected, and there is‘as much a seeming in one as in the 
other. And innumerable instances might be given in this kind, to 
prove that as to things being such or such, there is no other truth or re- 
ality necessarily required in sensation, but only that of appearance: 
But this is not all, for I shall observe in the next place that there is 
not so much as the reality of being or existence-of the object necessari- 
ly required to sensation; but there may be a true sensation, though 
there be no object at all really existing without the soul. A known 
and approved instance whereof we have in those that, after they had 
their arms and legs cut off, have been sensible, when they were awake, 
of a strong and violent pain in their fingers and toes, though really 
they had no such members. And we have all constant experience of 
the same in our dreams, which are as true sensations, as those which 
we have when we are awake, and when the objects are really existent 
without us. Because the soul is as really affected, and hath as lively 
images, ideas and phantasms of sensible things as existent then, as 
when we are awake, and many times is really sensible of violent and 
exquisite pain, which is a real sense, though it be but a fantastical 
thing ; and immediately vanishes away upon our awakening. Because 
there was nothing really in the body, that by the motions of the nerves 
could beget a real pain. * 

_ 3. Now the reason of this, that the soul may be passively affected 
in this manner, when there is no object at all really existing without it; 
is from hence. Because by sense the soul doth not suffer immediately 
from the objects themselves, but only from its own body, by reason of 
that natural and vital sympathy which it hath with it, neither doth it 
suffer from its own body in every part of it, or from the outward organs 
of sense immediately ; as from the eye when we see, the tongue when 
we taste, or the exterior parts of the body when we feel, but only in the 
brain, or from the motions of the spirits there. But so as that it doth 
not take immediate cognizance of those very motions immediately as 
they are in themselves, but by the secret instinct of nature doth by 
means of them take cognizance of those corporeal things existing with- 
out us, from whence the original of the motion comes. As for example, 
of the stars that are so vastly distant, when we look upon the heavens. 
Whence it comes to pass, that if that body from which the soul imme- 
diately suffers, and that is the spirits in the brain, be so moved, as it 
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would be moved by the nerves when any outward. objects present make 
their several impressions upon the organs of sense, the soul must needs 
have the same passions, affections and sensations in it, as if the objects 
were really existing without. Now this may come to pass either by the 
fortuitous motions or agitations of the spirits themselves, casually fall- 
ing into the same figurations, that the motions of the nerves would im- 
press upon them from some outward objects; or else by the spirits 
rushing against certain prints, traces or marks in the brain, made by 
former sensations when we were awake, whereby their motions are de- 
termined. Or, lastly, by the fantastical power of the soul itself, which 
as it suffers from the body, so it can likewise act upon it; and accord- 
ing to our customary actions, or inward affections, inclinations or de- 
sires, may move the spirits variously, and beget divers phantasms in us. 

And that dreams are many times thus begotten or excited by the 
fantastical power of the soul itself, is evident from the orderly connec- 
tion and coherence of imaginations, which many times are continued 
in a long chain or ‘series; with the fiction of interlocutory discourses 
and dialogues, consisting of apt answers and replies made interchange- 
ably to:one another, and contain such things as never were before 
printed upon the brain in such a series or order ; which therefore could 
not proceed either from the fortuitous dancings or subsultations of the 
spirits, or from the determination of their motion, by antecedent prints 
or traces made by former sensations in the substance of the brain. 

4. And the dreams that we have in our sleep, are really the same 
kind of things with those imaginations that we have many times when 
we are awake, when the fancy, being not commanded or determined 
by the will, roves, and wanders, and runs at random; and spins out a 
long thread or concatenated series of imaginations or phantasms of cor- 
poreal things, quite different from those things which our outward 
senses at the same time take notice of.. And some persons there are 
to whom these waking dreams are very ordinary and familiar. 

And there is little doubt to be made but if a man should suddenly 
fall asleep in the midst of one of these waking dreams, when his fancy 
is roving and spinning out such a long series of imaginations, those 
very imaginations and phantasms would, ipso facto, of course, become 
dreams, and run on, and appear not as phantasms or imaginations only 
of things feigned or nonexistent, but as perceptions of things really ex- 
istent, that is, as sensations. 

- Whereas these imaginations that we have of individual corporeal 
things when we are awake, and our outward senses employed upon 


their several objects, do not seem to be sensations of things really exist- 
Vou. IL. 53 
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ing and present, as our dreams do, but to be certain faint, evanid, 

shadowy and umbratile things, in comparison of those sensations which 

we have at the same.time with them when we are awake, that is, not 

as things existent without us, but as our own cogitations. The reason 

whereof is, because.though they be both of the same kind, yet those 

motions of the spirits which are caused by the nerves, from the objects 

without when we are awake, being more vigorous, durable, constant 

and prevalent, do naturally obscure or extinguish those other weaker 

phantasms or imaginations which we have at the same time. And rea- 

son interposing, brings in its verdict for those stronger phantasms also 
whose objects are durable and permanent, by means whereof the latter 
only seem to be real sensations, the former counterfeit. and fictitious 
imaginations ; or mere picture and Jandscape in the soul. And this 
Aristotle long ago observed in this manner: Me% ijuégay éxxgovortas, 

évegyovsay tay oicdijcswv xai 175 Svevoias, xoi aparifortar wonsg mage 

mohv wig thattoy, xi Auman zor nOovol mien maga wEyohus, MaVoOmEsrarY 
dé émumohater zat tx uexge* In the day they are shut out and disappear, 

the senses and understanding working, as the lesser fire is made to dis- 
appear by the greater; and small griefs and pleasures by great ones. 

But when we are at rest in our beds, the least phantasms make impres- 
sions upon us.—In the day time, and when we are awake, those more 

fleeting fancies and imaginations, which proceed not from the motions 

of the nerves, caused by the objects without, must needs yield and give 
place, as being baffled and confuted by those strohger, more durable 

and lasting motions that come from the nerves, caused by permanent 
objects, reason also carrying it clearly for the latter, by means whereof 
the former cannot appear as real things or sensations. But when we 

are asleep, the same phantasms and imaginations are more strong, vivid » 
and lively; because the nerves are relaxated, there are often no mo- 

tions transmitted by them from the outward objects into the brain, to 

confound those motions of the spirits within, and distract the soul’s at-. 
tention to them; just as the same loudness of a voice in a still evening 

will be heard a great deal further and clearer, than in the day-time 

when the air is agitated with many contrary motions crossing and con- 

founding one another. But now there are no other motions of the 

spirits, besides these which cause dreams to compare with them; and 

disgrace them, or put them out of countenance; and as it were, by 

-their louder noise and clamors, so to possess the animadversive part of 
the soul, that the weaker murmurs of the other cannot obtain to be 

heard, as it is when we are awake, or in the day-time. And therefore 

in sleep the mind naturally admits those phantasms as sensations, there 

appearing none other to contradict that verdict. 
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5. Wherefore, phantasms and sensible ideas are really or material- 
ly the same thing, which Aristotle intimates, affirming that portaoie. is 
aia Snails tig aodevyg* that fancy is a weak kind of sense, and gavtac- 
pare are oloy aicFnuote* phantasms are as sensations ;—for both phan- 
tasms and sensations are passions or sufferings in the soul from the 
body. And yet notwithstanding every phantasm doth not seem to bea 
corporeal thing really existing without the soul, as a aio duo, sensation, 
doth. Wherefore there are two cases in which a phantasm doth not 
seems to be otodyue, a sensation. First, when a phantasm is raised or 
‘excited purposely and voluntarily, by the mere imperium, command, or 
. empire of our own will; as by experience we find it often is. Foy it 
is In our power to fancy what corporeal thing or person (formerly 
known to us) we please, though it be absent from us. Nay, and to 
compound such things as we never saw before; as a golden mountain, 
a centaur, a chimera. Now inthis case, when the soul is conscious 
to itself, that these phantasms are arbitrarily raised by it, or by its own 
activity, it cannot look upon them as sensations, or things really exist- 
ing without itself, but only as evanid images, pictures and adumbrations 
of things within itself. And such phantasms as these do usually ac- 
company most of our other cogitations. Wherefore portecuato, phan- 
tasms do not seem to be ato Dyjuore, sensations or perceptions of things 
as really existing without the soul, when they are voluntary, or when 
the soul is inwardly conscious that they are raised up by its own 
activity. 

Secondly, neither doth every involuntary phantasm, or such as the 
soul is not conscious to itself to have purposely excited or raised up 
within itself, seem to be atoSjuc, a sensation or perception of a thing, 
as existing without us; for there may be straggling phantasms, which 
come into the mind we know not how ; and bubble up of themselves, 
which yet the soul may distinguish from aioSiyoro, sensations, or per- 
ceptions of things, as existing really without it; because of some other 
phantasms at the same time in the soul, whose vigors and Justre do 
cloud and eclipse them. For when there are phantasms of several 
kinds at the same time in the soul, or such as arise from different mo- 
tions of the spirits, the soul silently comparing both together, naturally 
looks upon the more vigorous, strong and permanent of those phan- 
tasms only as real existences ; but the more faint, flitting, and transito- 
ry, as imaginary things. Now there are two kinds of involuntary phan- 
tasms, as I have already intimated, in the soul, when we are awake. 
One that proceeds from such motions of the spirits as are caused by 
the nerves moved from the objects without. Another that proceeds 
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from the spirits of the brain, otherwise moved than by thenerves. And 
therefore in vigilia, when we are awake, and have phantasms of both 
these kinds together in the soul, those phantasms that arise from the 
motions of the nerves caused by the objects without, appearing very 
different from those other phantasms that arise from the spirits other- 
wise moved than by the nerves, both in respect of their vigor and con- 
' stancy, do therefore to all such persons, as are not distempered either 
in body or in mind, naturally seem to be real, or things existing without 
the soul, but the latter imaginary. Whereas in sleep, when the nerves 
being relaxated, communicate no motion to the spirits, the very same - 
phantasms (there being now no other and stronger to compare with 
them and discredit or disgrace them) do naturally appear to the soul as 
sensations of things really existing without the soul. 

6. Now the truth of this matter doth evidently appear from hence, 
in that by reason of some disease either of body or mind, men’s spirits 
may be so furiously, violently or strongly agitated, that those phantoms 
which do not arise from the motion of the nerves, being most preva- 
lent and predominant, even when they are awake, may become, 
aiodjuete, sensations and appearances of things as really existing 
without the soul; that men may confidently believe they hear, see and 
feel those things that are not, and be imposed upon in all their senses. 
Which is a thing that frequently happens, not only in phrenetical, ma- 
nia¢e and hypochondriacal persons, of which there are many instances 
recorded, but also in others possessed with strong passions of fear, love, 
and the like. Wherefore as sense, that is, the phantasms that arise 
from the motion communicated to the spirits of the brain by the nerves, 
do ordinarily baffle and confute imaginations and fancy ; that is, those 
phantasms that arise from the spirits, otherwise moved than by the 
nerves, so likewise imaginations growing wild, rampant and exorbi- 
tant, may in the same manner baffle and confute all our senses. 

7. Which exorbitancy of fancy or imagination prevailing over sense, 
or those phantasms which arise from the motion communicated to the 
brain from the objects without by the nerves, may either proceed origi- 
nally from some disease in the body, whereby the animal spirits being 
furiously heated and agitated, may be carried with so great a force and 
career, as that the motions caused from the objects by the nerves being 
weakened, may yield and give place to them, and their phantasms’ be 
in a manner silent, vanquished and obliterated by them; those 
stronger phantasms that arise from the agitation of the-spirits them- 
selves, possessing the place of them, the affection or animadversion of 
the soul being always won by those phantasms that make the loudest 
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noise, or have the greatest vigor. Or else the same thing may proceed — 
originally from some disease or distemper in the soul itself. When the 
lower, irrational and passive part of the soul (in which the concupisci- 
ble and irascible affections are seated) and so by consequence, the fan- 
tastic power of the soul (the same power that begets in us those waking 
dreams before mentioned) grows excessively and exorbitantly predomi- 
nant, insomuch that it doth not only weaken and extinguish the noeti- 
cal powers, which are always proportionably debilitated as this is invigo- 
rated, but also prevent the power of sense itself, the immoderate activity 
of the fancy not permitting the soul to suffer from, or be passive to, the 
action of the objects upon it, nor quietly to receive the impressions of 
them, without ruffling and confounding them. And this is that sad 
and lamentable condition that the soul of man is liable and obnoxious 
to, by its over much indulgence to that passive and irrational and corpo- 
real part in which the affections, appetites and desires are seated; a condi- 
tion which, if it continue always, is worse than death itself, or perfect an- 
nihilation. To have not only reason degraded and dethroned, but 
even sense itself perverted or extinguished, and in the room thereof 
boisterous phantasms protruded from the.irrational appetites, passions 
and affections (now grown monstrous and enormous) to become the 
very sensations of it, by means whereof it is easy to conceive that the 
Divine nemesis, vengeance, may make the soul its own tormentor, 
though there were no other hell without it, not only by representing 
most loathsome and affrightful, dismal and tragical scenes of things to 
itself, but also by cruciating itself with exquisite and sensible pains. 
And the serious consideration hereof should make us very careful how 
we let the reins loose to that passive irrational part of our soul, which 
knows no bounds nor measures, lest thereby we unawares precipitate 
and plunge ourselves headlong into the most sad and. deplorable condi- 
tion that is imaginable. 

8. I shall not discourse here, of that power also which evil genii, 
spirits, may possibly have upon those that have either mancipated 
themselves unto them, or otherwise forfeited that ordinary protection 
which divine providence commonly affordeth to all, by acting immedi- 
ately upon the spirits of the brain, and thereby endeavor to give an 
accout of those phenomena of wizards and witches vulgarly talked of, 
ther seeming transportations in the air, nocturnal. conventicles and 
junketings, and other such like things, as seem plainly contradictious 
and unreconcilable to philosophy. But.we have already said enough 
to prove that sense is nothing but seeming and appearance. And 
therefore we can have no certainty by sense alone either concerning 
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the absolute natures of individual corporeal things without us, nor in- 
deed of their existence; but all the assurance that we have thereof 
arises from reason and intellect judging of the phantasms and appear- 
ances of sense, and determining in which of them there is an abso- 
lute reality, and which of them are but merely relative or fantastical. 


BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Havine hitherto showed that sense or passion from corporeal 
things existent without the soul, is not intellection or knowledge, so 
that bodies themselves are not known or understood by sense ; it must 
needs follow from hence, that knowledge is an inward and active ener- 
gy of the mind itself, and the displaying of its own innate vigor from 
within, whereby it doth conquer, zgetsiy, master and command its ob- 
jects, and so begets a clear, serene, victorious, and satisfactory sense 
within itself. 

Wherefore though it be vulgarly conceived that knowledge arises 
from the force of the thing known, acting upon that which knows from 
without ; yet contrariwise it is most certain, to use Boetius’s expres- 
sion: Id quod scitur, non ex sua vi, sed ex comprehendentis vi et facul- 
tate sciri vel cognosci. ‘That intellection and knowledge do not arise 
from'the force and activity of the thing known from without, upon that 
which knows, but from the inward power, vigor and activity of the 
mind that knows actively, comprehending the object within itself, and 
subduing and prevailing over it.—So that knowledge is not a passion 
from any thing without the mind, but an active exertion of the inward 
strength, vigor and power of the mind, displaying itself from within ; 
and the intelligible forms by which things are understood or known, 
are not stamps or impressions passively printed upon the soul from 
without, but ideas vitally protended or actively exerted from within 
itself. : 

. A thing which is merely passive from without, and doth only re- 
ceive foreign and adventitious forms, cannot possibly know, understand 
or judge of that which it receives, but must needs be a stranger to it, 
having nothing within itself to know it by. The mind cannot know 
any thing, but by something of its own, that is native, domestic and fa- 
miliar to it. When in a great throng or crowd of people, a man look- 
ing round about, meets with innumerable strange faces, that he never 
saw before in all his life, and at last chances to espy the face of one old 
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friend or acquaintance, which he had not seen or thought of many 
years before ; he would be said in this case to have known that one, 
and only that one face in all that company, because he had no inward, 
previous or anticipated form of any other face, that he looked upon, in 
his mind; but as soon as ever he beheld that one face, immediately 
there revived and started forth a former anticipated form or idea of it 
treasured up in his mind, that, as it were taking acquaintance with 
that newly received form, made him know it or remember it. So 
when foreign, strange and adventitious forms are exhibited to the mind 
by sense, the soul cannot otherwise know or understand them, but by 
something domestic of its own, some active anticipation or prolepsis 
within itself, that occasionally reviving and meeting with it, makes it 
know it, or take acquaintance with it. And this is the only true and 
allowable sense of that old assertion, that knowledge is reminiscence, 
not that it is the remembrance of something. which the soul had some 
time before actually known in a pre-existent state ; but because it is 
the mind’s comprehending of things by some inward anticipations of 
its own, something native and domestic to it, or something actively ex- 
erted from within itself. 

And thus Plotinus argues, when he endeavors to prove that the im- 
mediate ta voyte, objects of knowledge and intellection, are not things 
without the mind acting upon it at a distance, but contained and com- 
prehended within the mind itself. Mag 68 xai yrooetut om avtehaBero 
ovtac, mas O& BIL GYaDOY TOUTO 7} OTL xuhoY i} Sizonov; “Exuctoy yao Tov- 
Tuy UALO AUTOV, xOd Oz EY AUTM vt Tig xQiTEWS HOZa ais MLOTELOEL KALE KUL 
avtar ew nat odndea éxsi* Otherwise how should the mind know or 
judge when it had really apprehended any thing, that this is good, that 
honest or just, these things being all strangers to the mind, and coming 
into it from without.. So that the mind could not have any principles 
of judgment within itself in this case, but these would be without it, 
and then the truth must needs be without it also.— 

3. If intellection and knowledge were mere passion from without, 
or the bare reception of extraneous and adventitious forms, then no 
reason could be given at all why a mirror or looking-glass should not 
understand ; whereas it cannot so much as sensibly perceive those 
images which it receives and reflects to us. And therefore sense of it- 
self, as was before intimated, is not a mere passion, but a passive per- 
ception of the soul, which hath something of vital energy in it, because 
it is a cogitation; to which vital energy of the soul those sensible 
ideas of light, colors, heat and the like, owe all their entity. Much 
less therefore can intellection be a pure passion. But if intellection 
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and knowledge were a mere passive perception of the soul from without 
and nothing but sense, or the result of it, then what reason could be 
given, why brute animals, that have all the same senses that men have, 

and some of them more acute, should not have intellection also, and be. 
as capable -of logic, mathematics and metaphysics, and have the 
same notions of morality, of a deity and religion that men have? 
// Wherefore it must of necessity be granted, that besides passion from 
‘corporeal things, or the passive perception of sense, there is in the souls 
of men another more active principle or vis cognoscendarum rerum in- 
nata, an innate cognoscitive power, whereby they are enabled to un- 
derstand or \judge of what is received from without by sense. And 
some, that would otherwise make the soul as naked a thing as is possi- 
ble, are forced to acknowledge thus much. And hereby they grant all 
that we contend for and they deny, though considering not in the 
mean time’ what they say. For this innate cognoscitive power in the 
soul, can be nothing else but a power of raising intelligible ideas and 
conceptions of things from within itself. For it is not possible that any 
knowledge should be without an objective idea or conception of some- 
thing known included in it, or that »dyorc, the intellection, should be in 
one faculty, and »¢nue, the conception, in another, one in the intellect, 
and the other in the fancy. That knowledge should be actively pro- 
duced from within, and the conception or objective idea passively re- 
ceived from without, that the mind should exert an act of knowledge or 
intellection without an object, or upon an object without itself, and not 
comprehended by it, that the idea of the thing known should not be 
comprehended in the knowledge of it. Whereas, as Aristotle himself 
hath observed, To avr tot 7 uur évégyeray éniotiun TO modyuote* Ac- 
tual knowledge is in reality the same with the thing known, or the idea 
of it, and therefore inseparable from it. It bemg nothing but the 
mind’s being conscious of some intelligible idea within itself. 

4. And therefore, whereas the only objects of sense are individual 
corporeal things existing without the.mind, which the soul perceives by 
looking out from itself upon that -from which it suffers, not actively 
comprehended within itself. The primary and immediate objects of in- 
tellection and knowledge, are not things existing without the mind, but 
the ideas of the mind itself actively exerted, that is, the intelligible ra- 
tiones, reasons of things. ~Wonois ov tot tw wore 4 ate Fnorg* ‘The in- 
tellection is not of what is without, as sense is—And “Ow oix %£w tov 
you ta yoyte * The immediate objects of intellection are not without the 
mind that understands.—They are assertions that Plotinus at large de- 


monstrates. And Aristotle frequently asserts the same, Ext tay avev 
Vor. IT. ; 5 
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UAng 10 avTO égTL 10 YOOtY ual 10 vOOtmEVoY* % yao énioThun  Pempntixy 
xai TO énigtyjt0v To avto éotr’ In abstracted things that which under- 
stands and that which is understood are the same; for the theoretical 
science and the scibile, knowable or object of knowledge are all one.— 
And “Olws 6 vots 0 zat évégyevay Ta aeaypata voay* The mind alto- 
gether is that which understands things ;—these being all but several 
modifications of intellect. For as hard and soft, hot and cold, and the 
like corporeal qualities, are but several modifications of matter, so the 
several objective ideas of the mind in scientifical speculation, are but 
several modifications of the mind knowing. Wherefore individual 


things existing without the soul, are but secondary objects of know- _ 


ledge and intellection, which the mind understands not by looking out 
from itself as sense doth, but by reflecting inwardly upon itself, and 
comprehending them under those intelligible ideas or rationes, reason- 
ings, of its own, which it protrudes from within itself; so that the mind 
or intellect may well be called (though in another sense than Protago- 
ras meant it) 70 wétgov naytwy, the measure of all things. ’ 

. forthe soul having an innate cognoscitive power universally, 
(which is nothing but a power of raising objective ideas within itself, 
and intelligible rationes, reasons, of any thing) it must needs be grant- 
ed that it hath a potential omniformity in it. Which is not only assert- 
ed by the Platonists, that the soul is mavta voega@es, all things intellectu- 
ally, but also by Aristotle himself: Tijyv pugny sivas ta Ovi mas mavte” 
That the soul is in a manner all things—The mind being a kind of 
notional or representative world, as it were a diaphanous and erystal- 
line sphere, in which the ideas and images of all things existing in the 
real universe may be reflected or represenied. Tor as the mind of God 
which is the archetypal intellect, is that whereby he always actually 
comprehends himself, and his own fecundity, or the extent of his own 
iffinite goodness and power ; that is, the possibility of all things; so all 
created intellects being certain ectypal models, or derivative compen- 
diums of the same; although they have not the actual ideas of all 
things, much less are the images or sculptures of all the several species 
of existent things fixed and engraven in a dead manner upon them ; 
yet they have them all virtaally and potentially comprehended in that 
one Vis cognitrix, cognoscitive power, of the soul, which is a potential 
omniformity, whereby it is enabled as oceasion serves and outward ob- 
jects invite, gradually and successively to unfold and display itself in a 
a vital manner, by framing intelligible ideas or conceptions within it- 
self of whatsoever hath any entity or cogitability. As the spermatic or 
plastic power doth virtually contain within itself, the forms of all the 
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several organical parts of animals, and displays them gradually and suc- 
cessively, framing an eye here and an ear there. 

6. Now because intellection and knowledge are not passion from 
without, but an active exertion of the mind from within itself, hence it 
comes to pass, as Aristotle hath observed, that the mind by knowing 
that which is opddga vontoy, exceedingly intelligible, the most radiant 
and illustrious truths, is not debilitated thereby or overpowered, as 
sense is in perceiving that which is opodge aicSntoy, exceedingly 
sensible, as the brightness of the sun; but contrariwise the more in- 
vigorated thereby, and the better enabled to comprehend lesser and 
smaller truths; because though sense is passive and organical, yet 
knowledge is inorganical and an active power and strength of the 
mind, which the more it is exerted, is the more thereby invigorated and 
enlarged. 

From hence likewise it is, as the same Aristotle hath observed, 
"AnoiBectégay enotiuny ths émiotiuns, Hy py xoF tmonsiusvoy tho xoF 
Ureoxssvov, Oiov aguountinny tig c&euorizys* That those knowledges 
which are more abstract and remote from matter, are more accurate, 
intelligible and demonstrable,—than those which are conversant about 
concrete and material things, as arithmetic than harmonics, which are 
numbers concrete with sounds; and so likewise geometry than astro- 
nomy, or the mixed mathematics ; whereas if all knowledge did arise 
from corporeal things by way of sense and passion, it must needs be 
contrariwise true, that the more concrete and sensible things were, the 
more knowable they would be. Moreover, from hence it is also, as ex- 
perience tells us, that scientifical knowledge is best acquired by the 
soul’s abstraction from the outward objects of sense, and _ retiring into 
itself, that so it may the better attend to its own inward notions and 
ideas. And therefore it is many times observed, that over-much read- 
ing and hearing of other men’s discourses, though learned and elabo- 
rate, doth not only distract the mind, but also debilitates the intellectu- 
al powers, and makes the mind passive and sluggish, by calling it too 
much outwards. For which cause that wise philosopher Socrates 
altogether shunned that dictating and dogmatical way of teaching used 
by the sophisters of that age, and chose rather an aporetical and ob- 
stetricious method ; because knowledge was not to be poured into the 
soul like liquor, but rather to be invited and gently drawn forth from it ; 
nor the mind so much to be filled therewith from without, like a vessel, 
as to be kindled and awakened. Lastly, from hence is that strange par- 
turiency that is often observed in the mind, when it is solicitously set 
upon the investigation of some truth, whereby it doth endeavor, by ru- 
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minating and revolving within itself as it were to conceive it within ‘it- 
self, parturire, to bring it forth out of its own womb ; by which it is ev- 
ident, that the mind is naturally conscious of its own active fecundity, 
and also that it hath a criterion within itself, which will enable it to 
know when it hath found that which it sought. 

7. Wherefore it is evident from what we have declared, that there 
are two kinds of perceptive cogitations in the soul; the one passive, 
when the soul perceives by suffering from its body, and the objects 
without ; the other active, when it perceives by exerting its own native | 
vigor from within itself. The passive perceptions of the soul have two 
several names given unto them; for when the soul, by sympathizing 
with the body, seems to perceive corporeal things, as present and 
really existing without it, then they are called aicSruate, sensations. 

But when the passive affections of the soul are looked upon not as 
things really existing without the mind, but only as pictures of sen- 

sible things in the. mind, or more crass or corporeal cogitations, 
then they are called geartécuate, phantasms, or imaginations. But 
these pavtéopate and aicdjuate, phantasms and sensations, being re-. 
ally the same things, as we said before, both of them being passions or 
affections in the soul, caused by some local motions in the body, and - ; 
the difference between them being only accidental, insomuch that 
goartacuate, phantasms, may be changed into aiodjuate, sensations, 
and sometimes also aicSzjuata, sensations, into gartacuete, phantasms, 
therefore all these passive perceptions of the soul may be called in gen- — 
eral, pavtacuata, phantasms. But the active perceptions which rise 
from the mind itself without the body, are commonly called vorjuate, 
conceptions of the mind ; and so we have the two species of perceptive 
cogitations ; the one gavtacuete, phantasms, and the other vorjuata, 
conceptions of the mind. 

8. Now all our perceptive cogitations are not ge»técuete, phan- 
tasms, as many contend, but that there is another species of perceptive 
cogitations distinct from them, arising from the active vigor of the 
mind itself, which we therefore call vo7;ue7a, conceptions of the mind, | 
is demonstrably evident from hence; because phantasms are nothing 
else but sensible ideas, images or pictures of outward objects, such as- - 
are caused in the soul by sense; whence it follows, that nothing is 
gavtactoy, the object of fancy, but what is also aiaSyr0r, the object of 
sense, nothing can be fancied by the soul, but what is Fercepaaie by 
sense, But there are many objects of our mind, which we can neither 
see, hear, feel, smell nor taste, and which did never enter into it by any 
sense; and therefore we can have no sensible pictures or ideas of them, 
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drawn by the pencil of that inward limner or painter which borrows all 
his colors from sense, which we call fancy; and if we reflect on our 
own cogitations of these things, we shall sensibly perceive that they are 
not fantastical, but noematical. As for example, justice, equity, duty 
and obligation, cogitation, opinion, intellection, volition, memory, veri- 
ty, falsity, cause, effect, genus, species, nullity, contingency, possibility, 
impossibility, and innumerable more such there are that will occur to 
any one that shall turn over the vocabularies of any language, none of 
which can have any sensible picture drawn by the pencil of the fancy. 
And there are many whole propositions likewise, in which there is not 
any one word or notion that we can have any genuine phantasm of, 
much less.can fancy reach to an apprehension of the necessity of the 
connexion of the terms. As for example, nihil potest esse et non esse 
eodem tempore, nothing can be and not be at the same time.—What 
proper and genuine phantasms can any perceive in his mind either of 
nihil, nothing, or potest, can, or esse, be, or et, and, or non esse, not 
be, or eodem, at the same, or tempore, time. 

9. Neither was it asserted by Aristotle, as some have taken for 
granted, that.all our perceptive cogitations are phantasms, but contra- 
riwise, that there are voyjuete, conceptions of the mind, which are dis- 
tinct things from gevtacuata, phantasms, only that the latter were al- 
ways individual companions of the former. This appears from those 
words of his, !Norjuata tii doice tod wn portéoucte sivar, 7) ovde THiTEE 
Qortdcuata, adh ovx uvev paytacuatwy* The conceptions of the mind 
somewhat differ from phantasms, they are not phantasms, but neither 
are they without phantasms.—Where he inclines to this, that the vo7- 
ato, conceptions of the mind, are not gartécuato, phantasms, but that 
they have phantasms always joined with them. So again afterward he 
asks, Ei to vosiy purtacia, 7} un &vev qaytactas’ ‘Whether intellection 
be fancy, or rather a different thing from fancy, but such as never goes» 
without it— Which indeed he affirms in other places, that the mind 
doth never yvogiv, conceive, without a phantasm. Now this is true of 
sensible and corporeal things, that we never understand them, but we 
have also some confused phantasms or other of them in our mind, and 
yet besides the partucuate, the mind exerts vozjueta, conceptions, also 
upon them, or else it could not understand them, phantasms being but 
imperfect, incomplete, and superficial cogitations, which sometimes go 
before, and invite or call in the mean-while the perceptions of the 
mind, and sometimes follow and attend upon the yovjuete, conceptions 

" De Anima, lib. iii, e.- 
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of the mind, as the shadow upon the substance, but never comprehend 
the thing. And indeed as we ourselves consist of soul and body natu- 
rally united together, so are the cogitations that we have of corporeal 
things usually both noematical and phantasmatical together, the one 
being as it were the soul, and the other the body of them. For when a 
geometrician considers a triangle, being about to demonstrate that it 
hath three angles equal to two right angles, no doubt he will have the 
phantasmatical picture of some triangle in his mind; and yet notwith- 
standing he hath also a noematical perception or intellectual idea of it 
too, as appears from hence, because every express picture of a triangle 
must of necessity be either obtuseangular or rectangular, or acutangu- 
lar, but that which in his mind is the subject of this propositition 
thought on, is the ratio, reason, of a triangle undetermined to any of 
these species. And the like might be observed also of the word angles 
in the same proposition. In like manner, whenever we think of a 
phantasmatical, universal, or universalised phantasm, or a thing which 
we have no clear intellection of; as for example, of the nature of a rose 
in general, there is a complication of something noematical, and some- 
thing phantasmatical together; for gavtecuete, phantasms, in them-, 
selves alone, as well as aiodjuate, sensations, are always individual 
things. And by arose considered thus universally and phantasmati- 
cally, we mean a thing which so affects our sense in respect of figure 
and color. 

10. But as for those other objects of cogitation, which we affirmed 
before to be in themselves neither aioSytx, the objects of sense, nor 
garvtacte, the objects of fancy, but only »o7te, things understood, and 


therefore can have no natural and genuine phantasms properly belong- 


ing to them; yet it is true, notwithstanding that the fantastic power of 
the soul, which would never willingly be altogether idle or quite ex- 


| asoainns will busily intend itself here also. And therefore many times, 


when the intellect or mind above is exercised in abstracted intellec- 
tions and contemplations, the fancy will at the same time busily em- 
ploy itself below, in making some kind of apish imitations, counterfeit 
iconisms, symbolical adumbrations and resemblances of those intellec- 
tual cogitations of sensible and corporeal things. And hence it comes 
to pass, that in speech, metaphors and allegories do so exceedingly 
please, because they highly gratify this fantastical power of passive and 
corporeal cogitation in the soul, and seem thereby also something to 
raise and refresh the mind itself, otherwise lazy and ready to faint and 
be tired by over-long abstracted ‘cogitations, by taking its old compan- 
ion the body to go along with it, as it were to rest upon, and by afford- 
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ing to it certain crass, palpable, and corporeal images, to incorporate 
those abstracted cogitations in, that it may be able thereby to see those 
still more silent and subtle notions of its own, sensibly reflected to it- 
self from the corporeal glass of the fancy. 

Sometimes also there are other spurious phantasms that do little or 
nothing symbolize with the noetical cogitations, that yet are arbitrarily 
or customarily annected to them, merely because the phantastic power 
would not stand wholly idle and unemployed ; so that. when the mind 
thinks of such an intelligible idea, the fancy will presently hold forth 
such a customary phantasm before it, womeg ot éy tots prnuovinois t198— 
éevot xat etdwdono.otrtes, as those that use artificial memory, make cer- 
tain phantasms at pleasure to signify certain cogitations. 

But lastly, rather than the fancy shall quite stand out and do just 
nothing at all, it will sometimes exercise itself (especially in speech) in 
raising phantasms of the very sounds and names, by which the notions 
of the mind are signified respectively. So that it is very true both that 
there are active vorjuota, cogitations of the mind distinct from gartac- 
vate, phantasms; and such of which there can be no natural and gen- 
uine phantasms or sensible pictures; and yet according to Aristotle’s 
opinion, that frequently those voxjuata, conceptions of the mind (at least 
in the vulgar, that are little accustomed to abstracted cogitation) have 
some kind of spurious and counterfeit, or verbal and nominal phan- 
tasms joined with and accompanying of them. 

11. As that opinion, that the vo7juate, conceptions of the mind and 
intelligible ideas or rationes, reasons of the mind should be raised out 
of the parytaouare, phantasms, by the strange chymistry of intellectus 
agens, an agent intelligence; this as it is foundedon a mistake of 
Aristotle’s meaning ,;who never dreamed of any such a chimerical intel- 
lectus agens, agent intelligence, as appears from the Greek interpreters 
that best understod him; so it is very like to that other opinion called. 
peripatetical, that asserts the eduction of immaterial forms out of the 
power of matter; and as both of them arise from the same sottishness 
of mind that would make stupid and senseless matter the original source 
of all things; so there is the same impossibility in both, that perfection 
should be raised out of imperfection, and that vigour, activity and awa- 
kened energy, should ascend and emerge out of dull, sluggish, and drow- 
sy passion. But indeed this opinion attributes as much activity to the 
mind, if at least the agent intelligence be a part of it as ours doth; as 
he would attribute as much activity to the sun, that should say the sun 
had a power of educing light out of night or the dark air, as he that 
should say the sun had a power of exerting light out of his own body. 
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The former being but an improper way of expressing the same st . 


which is properly signified in the latter way. 

But that other opinion, that asserts that the abstract and universal 
rationes, reasons, of things, as distinct from phantasms, are nothing 
else but mere names without any signification, is so gerne false, 
that it deserves no confutation at all. 





CHAP. IL. 


1. ‘Tart there are some ideas of the mind which were not stamped 
or imprinted upon it from the sensible objects without, and therefore 
must needs arise from the innate vigour and activity of the mind itself, 
is evident, in that there are, first, ideas of such things as neither are af- 
fections of bodies, nor could be imprinted or conveyed by any local mo- 
tions, nor can be pictured at all by the fancy in any sensible colours ; 
such are the ideas of wisdom, folly, prudence, imprudence, knowledge, 
ignorance, verity, falsity, virtue, vice, honesty, dishonesty, justice, injus- 
tice, volition, cogitation, nay, of sense itself, which is a species of cog- 
itation, and which is not perceptible by any sense; and many other 
such like notions as include something of cogitation in them, or réfer to 
cogitative beings only ; which ideas must needs spring from the active 
power and innate fecundity of the mind itself, because the corporeal 
objects of sense can imprint no such things upon it. Secondly, in that 
there are many relative notions and ideas, attributed as well to corpo- 
real as incorporeal things that proceed wholly from the activity of the 
mind comparing one thing with another. Such as are cause, effect, 
“means, end, order, proportion, similitude, dissimilitude, equality, ine- 
quality, aptitude, inaptitude, symmetry, asymmetry, whole and part, 
genus and species, and the like. | 

2. But that which imposes upon men’s judgments here, so as to 
make them think, that these are all passive impressions made upon the 
soul by the objects of sense, is nothing else but this; because the no- 
tions both of those relative ideas, and also of those other immaterial 
things, (as virtue, wisdom, the soul, God) are most commonly excited 


and awakened occasionally from the appulse of outward objects knock- 


ing at the doors of our senses. And these men not distinguishing be- 


twixt the outward occasion or invitation of those cogitations, and the. 


immediate active or productive cause of them, impute them therefore 
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all alike, as well these intelligible as the other sensible ideas, or phan- 
tasms, to the efficiency or activity of the outward objects upon us. 
Wherefore -that we may the better understand how far the passion of 
sense reaches, and where the activity of the mind begins, we will com- 
pare these three things together ;—first, a mirror, looking-glass, or 
crystal globe; secondly, a living eye, that is, a seeing or perceptive 
mirror or looking-glass ; thirdly, a mind or intellect superadded to this 
living eye or seeing mirror. ’ 

3. First therefore, when the same objects are equally exposed or 
held before a crystal globe or looking-glass, and a living eye; there are 
all the same impressions made upon the crystal globe, that there are 
upon the living eye; which appears from hence, because the eye look- 
Ing upon the crystal globe or mirror, will see all the same images re- 
flected to itself from thence, that it perceived before immediately from 
the objects themselves. The motion and pressure of the ethereal glo- 
buli, globulous particles, in which the nature of light is conceived to 
consist, from every opaque object, bearing alike every way upon that 
which resists, and therefore as much upon the mirror as the eye. So 
that there is every jot as much corporeal passion in the mirror or crys- 
tal globe, as in the glassy part of the living eye; for, as we said before, 
the corporeal part of the eye is indeed nothing else but a mirror or look- 
ing-glass. And yet notwithstanding, the mirror or crystal globe doth 
not see or perceive any thing as the eye doth. From whence we learn, 
first, that things are never perceived merely by their own force and ac- 
tivity upon the percipient, but by the innate force, power and ability of 
that which perceives. And therefore, secondly, that sense itself is not 
a mere corporeal passion ; but a perception of the bodily passions pro- 
ceeding from some power and ability supposed to reside in a sensitive 
soul, vitally united to that respective body. Which perception, though 
it have something of energy in it, as being a cogitation; yet it is right- 
ly called a passion of the soul, because it is not a clear intellective or 
cognoscitive perception of the motions of the body, but a passive or 
sympathetical perception only. Whereby, according to nature’s in- 
stinct, it hath several seemings or appearances begotten in it of those 
resisting objects without it at a distance, in respect of color, magnitude, 
figure and local motion ; by reason of the difference of those rectilinear 
motions communicated from them by the intermediate globuli, globu- 
lous particles, and impressed upon the optic nerves. 

Wherefore the living eye immediately perceives nothing but these 
corporeal passions which are made equally upon it, and the mirror or 
crystal globe alike, by the motion of that intermediate or subtle body 

Vor. II. 55 
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which causeth light ; hai corporeal passions being a passively 
perceived by that vital. principle called the sensitive power residing i in 
the €ye, all passion from the outward object there ceaseth, and goes no 
further. But that power of the soul that next followeth, which is the 
third thing that we mentioned before, the intellect, begins immediately 
to exert and display its 8 activity upon the object passively — by 
sense. 
4. But the better to illustrate the business in hand, let us again sup- 

pose some ingenious piece of mechanism, or artificial automaton; as 
for example, an horologe or watch, at once held before the mirror.or 
crystal globe, as also exposed to the particular view of the living or sen- 
tient eye, both in the outside and interior fabric of it; so that as every 
part in it is reflected from the mirror, so it may be consciously per- 
ceived also by the sentient eye, in.a particular successive view. Now 
‘the sentient eye will be conscious or perceptive of nothing in all this, 
but only its being variously affected, from different colors, figures, pro- 
_tuberancies, cavities, sculptures, local motions, one after another, all 
the same things which were impressed on the crystal globe or mirror, 
and reflected from it, there being no difference at all betwixt the one _ 
and the other, but that the eye was conscious or perceptive of what it 
suffered, but the mirror not. But now the miad or intellect being su- _ 
peradded to this sentient eye, and exerting its active and more compre- 
hensive power upon all that which was reflected from the mirror, and 
‘passively perceived by the sentient eye, as it doth actually and intel-. 
lectually comprehend the same things over again, which sense had per- 
ceived before in another manner (of which we must speak afterward) 
so it proceeds further, and compares all the several parts of this in- 
genious machine or self-mover one with another, taking notice, first, ; 
of the spring, as the original and canse of all the motion in it; of the 

chain or string, by the mediation of which that motion is communicated | 
to the fusee ; of the balance that reciprocating moderates-the motion of . 
the several wheels, some greater, some lesser, propagating the motion | 
from one to another; of the horary circle divided into equal parts; a 
and, lastly, of the index, moving round about the circle, through equal | | 





space in equal time, all these in their- several ‘scheses, relations, to one | 
another and the whole. Whereupon the intellect, besides figure, color, 
magnitude and motions, raises and excites within itself the intelligible 

ideas of cause, effect, means, end, priority and posteriority, equality and ! 
inequality, order and proportion, symmetry and asymmetry, aptitude j 
and inaptitude, sign and thing signified, whole and part, in a manner | 
all the logical and relative notions that are. Whereas the sentient eye 
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by which this whole mechanism was represented to the intellect, per- 
ceived none.of all these things; neither cause nor effect, nor equality | 
nor irregularity, nor order nor proportions, nor symmetry nor’ asymme- 
try, nor sign nor thing signified, nor whole nor part; since there is no 
color nor figure in any of these things. And if the sentient eye could 
dispute with the mind or intellect, it would confidently avow-and main- 
tain, that there were no such entities .as_ those in this automaton, self 
moving machine, and that the understanding was abused and deceived 
in- those apprehensions. Since all that was impressed from the object 
was, by the sentient eye, faithfully transmitted to it, and the intellect. 
received. all its intelligence or information from it. .And to make its 
cause-good, sense would appeal to the mirror or crystal globe standing 
by, in which there were no images of any of those invisible ideas or 
logical notions reflected. Wherefore since sense doth freely conceive 
-and ingenuously-own, that none of these ideas are passively and phan- 
tasmatically stamped upon it from the objects without; be they what 
they will, real or not real, certain it is that they are the objects of the 
intellect, and they must of necessity be raised in it: by its own innate 
vigor and activity. 
5.Indeed though it should be granted, that the salads relations, 

of cause and effect, whole and parts, and the like, were mere notions: 
-of the mind-and modes of conceiving in us, that only signify what things 
are relatively to intellect ; yet it-would not follow from hence, that they 
had no reality at all, but were absolute nonentities; because intellect 
being a real thing, and that which indeed hath more of entity in it than 
matter or body, the modifications of intellect must needs be as real | 
things as the modifications of matter; and therefore cause and effect, 
whole and part, symmetry and asymmetry, and all the other logical no- 
tions would have as much reality in them as hard and soft, moist and 
dry, hot and cold, which, though but modifications of matter, are 
looked upon as very real things; and such intellectuals as were rela- 
tive to intellect be as real, as those sensible phantasms which are re- 
lative to sense. But this must not be granted, that the modes of con- 
ception in the understanding, (where all truth is) are disagreeable to the 
reality of the things conceived by them ;.and so being unconformable, 
are therefore false. Wherefore that these scheses, relations, are not 
(though sense doth not perceive them) mere notions or figments of the 
mind, without any fundamental reality in the things themselves without 
us, corresponding to them, appears from hence, because art and wis- 
dom are most real things, which beget real effects of the greatest mo- 
ment and consequence in nature and human life of any thing; and yet 
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they are conversant about nothing else but only the relations, propor- 
tions, aptitudes of things to one another, and to certam ends. Now if 
these were all mere figments, and nothing. but logical notions-or entia 
rationis, beings of reason, then there could be no such realities pro- 
duced out of them. Nay, then art and wisdom themselves. must needs 
be figments and fancies, and likewise it would be indifferent whatever 
a man did in order to any end or effect; and all men (as Protagoras 
held) would be really alike wise and skilful. Then there would be no 
other extrinsical causality of any effect but that of efficiency, force or 
power; which, in corporeal things, is nothing else but local motion. 
And no such thing as the causality of skill and art (that which is com- 
monly called the exemplary cause) distinct from force, power, and 
blind impetuosity. Nay, then virtue, justice, honesty, must of necessi- 
ty be figments also, because moral good and evil are schetical and re- 
lative things; and which is more yet, external convenience and incon- 
venience, utility and inutility themselves, be nothing else but fancies 
also. 

6. But though the verdict and testimony of sense ought to be ad- 
mitted as authentic in this particular, as to what is or is not passively 
impressed upon us from without, because it is not possible that any 
thing should be impressed upon the intellect from sensible things, but . 
it must needs pass through the medium of sense, and so be transmitted 
thereby unto the understanding, which cannot be, unless sense be con- 
scious thereof; yet notwithstanding, sense is not at all to be heard, as 
to the reality or non reality of these relative ideas, it being no compe- 
tent judge in that controversy. Because since the knowledge of things 
doth not arise from the activity, energy and radiation of the objects 
without upon us, passively received by sense, but from the active and 
comprehensive energy or activity of the mind itself, as we have already 
observed, In cognoscendo cuncta, sua potius facultate quam rerum que 
cognoscuntur uti. Cum enim omne judicium judicantis actus existat, 
necesse est ut suam quisque operam non ex aliena, sed ex propria facul- 
tate perficiat. That in knowing all things, it rather useth its own pow- 
er, than that of the things which are known. For since all judgment 
is'the act of him that judgeth, it must needs be that every one perform — 
his own work, not by the power of another, but by his own faculty,—as 
the afore-commended Boetius expresseth it. We ought not to con- 
clude that those relative ideas are therefore mere figments or modes of 
conceiving in us, because sense is not conscious of any such things 
passively impressed upon it from without, and because that lower and 
narrow faculty comprehends them not; but rather acquiesce in the 
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sentiment of that larger and more comprehensive faculty the intellect, 
that judges of things by exerting its own active power upon them. 

7. Wherefore, if we well consider it, we shall find that not only the 
beauty and pulchritude, but also the strength and ability of natural and 
corporeal things themselves, depend upon these relations and proportions 
of one thing to another. For what is pulchritude in visible objects, or har- 
mony in’sounds, but the proportion, symmetry and commensuration of fig- 
ures and sounds to one another, whereby infinity is measured and deter- 
mined, and multiplicity and variety vanquished and triumphed over by 
unity, and by that means they become grateful and pleasing objects to 
the ear and eye of intellectual auditors and spectators, there being as it 
were certain ludicrous irritations and symbolical resemblances of art 
and wisdom, nay, and virtue too (as we shall show: afterward) that is, 
of intellectuality in general appearing in them, whereby the mind be- 
holds as it were its own face and image reflected to itself from a corpo-— 
real glass. 

But because many will be ready to say here, that beauty is nothing 
but a fancy neither, and therefore cannot argue any reality in these 
schetical things; I add that even the strength and ability of corporeal 
things themselves depends upon the mutual scheses, relations, and pro- 
portions of one thing to another. And this all men will be sensible of 
as something. And the truth hereof evidently appears from the me- 
chanical powers. Nay, the health and strength of the body of animals, 
arises from the configuration of the organical parts, and the fit con- 
temporation of humors and the insensible parts with one another ; so 
that if this harmonical crasis, temperature, of the whole body be dis- 
turbed and put out of tune, weakness and lIanguor, languishing, will 
immediately seize upon it. Nay, doth not all the strength, as well as 
the comeliness and beauty of an army, consist in order? And there- 
fore if we should suppose some subtle sophister, and popular orator, 
sent from the quarters of an enemy into a vast, numerous and puissant 
army, that should insinuate into the common soldiers so far, as gener- 
ally to persuade them, that order was nothing but a mere fancy or logi- 
cal notion; a thing craftily devised by their commanders, merely to 
keep them in subjection, that they might the better tyrannize over 
them, and rule them as they please; insomuch that they should all at 
length altogether neglect their ranks and files, and put themselves 
wholly into disorder and confusion, and in this fashion prepare them- 
selves to encounter their approaching enemy, would they not hereby be 
betrayed to certain ruin, though the enemy should be but a small hand- 
ful of men, but well ordered and well commanded? For order is that 
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which makes things junctis viribus, with united forces, to conspire all - - 
to one end, whereby the whole hath the force and ability of all. the se- 


veral pattienien strengths conjoined and united into one. — ae: 
8. Therefore I say, in the next ‘place, returning to. our. former in- 
stance of an automaton, or horologe,- that though those several relative 


ideas of cause, effect, symmetry, proportion, order, whole and part,and. 
the like, considered formally as VO7j WOT OL, conceptions of the mind, be 

only in the intellect itself (as the ideas-and conceptions of all other ° 
things likewise are: 3) yet notwithstanding the intellect doth not: forge _ 


or falsify any thing: in apprehending of them, in that material automa- 


ton, self-mover, represented to it by sense, because all the several sche- 


ses, relations, are fundamentally and really’ in the same, though they 


could not be stamped upon’ sense materially, and received passively — 


from it. And- therefore that the true nature, formal ratio, reason, es- 


sence and idea of this automaton, self-mover, watch or horologe, is’ re- 


ally compounded and made up of those several scheses, relations, as in- 
gredients into it, so that it cannot possibly be understood without them ; 


though sense could not reach to the ‘comprehension of any one of them, - 


much less of this-whole logical system or compages, collection of them. 
It being impossible that the nature of. automaton, a self-mover, horo- 
loge or-watch, should be otherwise understood than by the comprehen- 
sion of these relative ideas; and by such a logical, unitive, compre- 
hensive power and activity, as can frame out of them one idea of the 


whole. For an horologe or watch is not mere silver or gold, brass and — 


steel, any way jumbled, mingled or confounded together, but itis sach 
an apt and proportionable disposition of certain quantities of those 
several materials into several parts of such certain figures, contemper- 
ated together, as may harmoniously conspire to make up one equal and 
uniform motion, which running as it were parallel with the motion of 
time, and passing round the horary circle, and being measured in that 
horary circle, may also measure out and distinguish the quantity of 
that silent and successive flux, which, like a still and deep river, car- 
ries down all things along with it indiscernibly, and without any noise ; 
and which, in its progressive motion, treads so lightly and Wir that it 
leaves no traces, prints or footsteps at all behind it. 

9. Wherefore the eye of sense, though -it be fixed never so much 
upon the material outside of this automaton, self-mover, yet it never 
comprehends the formal nature of it within itself, as it is totum, a 
whole, made up of several parts, united not so much by corporeal con- 
tact or continuity, ‘as by their relative conspiration to one certain end. 
Sense being like one of those narrow telescopes, by which the eye 
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looking upon the moon, can never view it all at once, and see the site 
and configuration of all the several mountains and valleys, and seas in 
it, and have one comprehensive idea of the whole ; but taking it in the 
piecemeal part after part, leaves the intelligent spectator afterwards to 
compile and make up one entire draught or map of stenography out of 
all those several particular or partial views. 

So. that if we will speak properly, we cannot say that the eye sees 
any machina, machine, or automaton, self-mover, for-it is but variously 
affected from the material part of it, perceiving several passions in it- 
self from the several colors and figures of it, it being so far from com- 
prehending the formal ratio, reason, of it, as it is a totum, whole, made 
up of several parts, according to several scheses, relations,.and propor- _ 
tions contributing thereto, that it cannot reach to any one relative idea, 
neither doth bare fancy go-any further than sense. Or else the differ- 
ence between intellect and sense may be resembled by the difference 
betwixt the. sense of sight. and-touch. For touch groping, perceives 
but as it were a point at once, the eye comprehends the whole super- 
ficies... Sense sees particular things absolutely, intellect compares them 
according to those relations they have to one another, has a compre- 
hensive idea of a totum, whole, made up of several parts as one thing. 
And therefore the form, ratio, reason, or intelligible idea of an automa- 
ton, self-mover,-or horologe, was never stamped or impressed upon the 
soul from without, but upon occasion of the sensible idea excited and 
exerted from the inward active and comprehensive power of the intel-— 
lect itself. » 

10. There. are many. aaa such sae of the mind, of certain to- 
tums, wholes made up of several corporeal parts, which, though some- 
times locally. discontinued, yet are joined together by scheses, relations, 
and habitudes to one another (founded in~some actions of them, as 
- they are cogitative beings) and by order all conspiring into one thing ; 
which, though they are altogether imperceptible by sense, and there- 
fore were-never stamped or impressed upon the mind -from the objects 
withoat ; yet, notwithstanding, are not mere figments or entia rationis, 
beings is reason, but things of the greatest reality, founded in certain 
actions or thinking and-cogitative beings; which are altogether iniper- 
ceptible by sense, and therefore could not -possibly be outwardly 
stamped upon the mind ;-as for example, a polity or commonwealth, 
called an artificial man, which is a company of many united together 
by consent or contract under one government, to be regulated by some 
' certain Jaws as it were by one will for the good of the whole; where, 
though the eye may see the particular persons, (or at least their out- 
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sides) that are the respective members thereof, yet it ce 
the bond which unites them together, which is nothing 
nor comprehend the totum, whole, that is made up of ther 
polity or commonwealth, according to the formal nature of it, 1 
an idea that proceeds ner from en unitive — and activity of 
mind itself. a = eeaeed 

In a word, all the ideas of Hivateatiah artificial or. mechanical, 
contain something in them that never came from sense, nor was ever 
stamped upon the soul from the objects without, which, though it be ; 
not merely notional or imaginary, but really belongs to the nature of 
that thing, yet it is no otherwise than intellectually comprehended: - As 
for example, an house or palace is not only stone, brick, mortar, timber, 
iron, glass, heaped together; but the very essence and formal: ratio, 
reason, of it is made up of relative or schetical-notions, it being a cer- 
tain disposition of those several materials into a totum, whole, er com- 
pages, collection, consisting of several parts, rooms, stairs, passages, 
doors, chimnies, windows, convenient for habitation, and fit for the 
several uses of men; in which there is the logic of whole and parts, 
order, proportion, symmetry, aptitude, concinnity, all complicated with 
wood, stone, iron and glass, as it were informing and adorning therade 
and confused mass of matter, and making it both beautiful and service- 
able. And therefore for this cause, no man that is in his wits will say, 
that a stately and royal palace hath therefore less reality, entity, and 
substantiality in it, than an heap of rubbish confusedly cast together ; 
because, forsooth, the idea of it partly consists of logical notions, 
which are thought to be mere imaginary things; whereas the totum, 
whole, is all solid matter without this notional form. - For thistogical _ 
form, which is the passive’ stamp or print of intellectuality in it,the 
first archetypes contained in the idea or skill of the architect, and 
thence introduced into the rude matter, successively with much pains 
and labor, is the only thing that distinguishes it from mere dirt and rub- 
bish, and gives it the essence of an house or palace. And it hath there- 
fore the more of entity in it, because it partakes of art or intellectuality. 
But the eye or sense of a brufe, though it have as much passively im- 
pressed upon it from without, as the- soul of a man hath, when it looks 
upon the most reyal and magnificent palace, if it should see all the in- 
_ side also as well as the outside, could not comprehend from thence the 
formal idea and nature of an house or panes ‘whiels wate but an ac- 
tive intellectual principle can reach unto. — saSHe pip 

11. Neither is this true of such things. aul as are <vnmeidsuiaib’ 
artificial, but also of natural compounded things, such as plants and 
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animals are. And indeed if we consider things philosophically, we 
shall not find any such essential difference as is commonly supposed, 
betwixt things called artificial and natural. For there is a nature in all 
artificial things, and again, an artifice in all compounded natural things. 
Plants and animals being nothing else but artificial mechanisms, the 
latter of which especially are contrived with infinitely more wit, variety 
and curiosity than any mechanisms or automata, self-movers, that were 
ever yet produced by human art. Wherefore the true form of an ani- 
mal, if we attend only to the mechanism of the body (for we must ac- 
knowledge something else not only in men but also in brutes, if they 
have any cogitation besides mechanism, which is a substance of anoth- 
er nature, or a cogitative being united to the body) is an idea that in- 
cludes many relative and logical notions in it, and therefore could never 
be stamped upon the soul by sense. For sense only takes notice of 
several colors and figures either in the outside or the inside of any ani- 
mals, but doth not sum them up into one totum, whole. But the idea 
of it, as collected into one mechanical automaton, self-mover, consist- 
ing of many organical parts fitly proportioned together, and all harmo- 
niously conspiring to one end, to make it every way a fit habitation for 
a cogitative substance to reside in, in respect of nutrition, local motion, 
sense, and all other functions of life. Such an idea, I say, that hath 
something of logic in it, is only conceivable by the unitive, active and 
comprehensive power of the intellect. 

The same is to be affirmed of that huge and vast automaton, which 
some will have to be an animal likewise, the visible world or material 
universe, commonly called xoouos, cosmos or mundus, the world, from 
the beauty of it. Whether we mean thereby that one single vortex, to 
which our planetary earth belongs, or a system of as many vortices, as 
we see fixed stars in the ‘heavens, their central suns and circumferen- 
tial planets moving round about them respectively. Now sense looking 
round about, and making many particular views, sees now one fixed 
star, and then another ; now the moon, then the sun ; here a mountain, 
there a valley; at one time a river, at another a sea, particular vegeta- 
bles and animals one after another. But it cannot sum up or unite all 
together, nor rise to any comprehensive idea of the whole at once, as 
it is one or many mechanical automatons, self-movers, most curiously 
and artificially framed of innumerable parts; in which there are all 
manner of logical scheses, relations, possible offered to the mind, but all 
so fitly proportioned with such admirable symmetries and corresponden- 
cies in respect of one another and the whole, that they perfectly con- 
spire into one most orderly and harmonious form. 
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Hitherto therefore we have seen, that the relatii@tidess that we 
have in our mind, are not passions impressed upon the soul from the 
objects without; but arise from the innate activity of the mind itself; 
and therefore because the essences or ideas of all compounded corpore- 
al things themselves, whether artificial or natural; that is, whether’ 
made by the artifice of men or nature, always necessarily include 
these logical scheses, relations, in them, we have demonstratively proved 
from thence, that no corporeal compounded thing whatsoever is un- 
derstood by sense, nor the idea of it passively stamped upon the mind, 
from the objects without, but comprehended only by the large unitive 
power of the intellect, and exerted from the innate activity thereof. 

12. But the case is still clearer concerning those other ideas before 
mentioned, of the several modes of cogitative beings, or such as involve 
or include some relation to them ; that these are not by the passive im- 
presses from the outward objects by sense ; although they are often oc- 
casionally invited and drawn forth by them. Which we shall illustrate 
by the former instance of an artificial automaton, self-mover, exhibited 
first to the view of sense, and afterward actively comprehended by the 
understanding. \After the mind hath framed a clear idea of this au- 
tomaton, self-mover, within itself, the end or design whereof is to mea- 
sure the equal motion either of the sun and heavens, or earth, (accord- 
ing to different astronomical hypotheses) by the equal motions of this 
automaton, self-mover, and so to distinguish or mark out to us the quan- 
tities of that silent and undiscerned flux of time; and when it hath con- 
sidered how aptly conducible every part of this mechanism is to that 
design, and how there is neither the least redundancy nor deficiency in 
any thing in order thereunto, and of the beauty and elegancy of the 
fabric, making a further and more inward reflection upon the same, it 
plainly perceives this accurate contrivance to be but a passive print or 
stamp of some active and living art and skill upon it: wherefore 
the ideas of art and skill are upon this occasion naturally exerted 
from it; neither doth it rest in considering of art and skill abstract- 
edly, but because these are modes of an existent cogitative being, it 
thinks presently of some particular intelligent being, the artificer or 
author of this curious fabric, and Jooking further into it, finds his 
name also engraven in legible characters upon the same, whereupon 
he forthwith pronounces the sound of it. Whereas the living eye, 
that is, sense alone in its antecedent view, as it could not espy any lo- 
gical scheses, relations, or notions there, so neither can it perceive any 
ideas of art or skill in it, they having neither figure nor color in them, 
nor of author and artificer, any more than it could see the sound of the 
artificer’s name in the engraven sculptures or characters of it; for the 
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eye could see no more than was represented in or reflected from the 
crystal globe or mirror. Wherefore the ideas of art and skill, author 
and artificer were not passively imprinted upon the intellect from the 
material automaton, self-mover, but only occasionally invited from the 
mind itself, as the figures of the engraven Jetters did not passively im- 
press the sound of the artificer’s name upon him, but only occasion 
him to exert it from his own activity. 

13. Just in the same manner it happens many times in the contem- 
plation of that great automaton, self-mover, of the material universe, 
which is the Ogov téyvacue, artifice of God, the artifice of the best me- 
chanist, though there be no more passively impressed upon us from it, 
than there is upon the diaphanous air, or liquid ether contiguous to all 
solid bodies by local motion, of which only sensitive beings have a con- 
scious perception; yet, there is a wonderful scene of various thoughts 
and motions raised in the mind thereupon, which are only occasionally 
invited by those stamps and impressions made from the material fabric, 
and its various furniture without, but owe their true original and 
efficiency to nothing else but the innate vigor and activity of the mind 
itself. Some of which we have already instanced in, the ideas of those 
relative scheses, considerations of corporeal things themselves and their 
parts to one another; by means of which the intellect rises up to that 
comprehensive view of the natures of particular corporeal things, and 
the universal mundane system within itself all at once; which sense 
perceiving only by little and little, and taking in as it were point after 
point, cannot sum up its partial perceptions into the entire idea of any 
one totum, whole. But the intellect doth not rest here, but upon occa- 
sion of those corporeal things thus comprehended in themselves, natu- 
rally rises higher to the framing and exciting of certain ideas from 
within itself, of other things not existing in those sensible objects, but 
absolutely incorporeal. For being ravished with the contemplation of 
this admirable mechanism and artificial contrivance of the material 
universe, forthwith it naturally conceives it to be nothing else but the 
passive stamp, print and signature of some living art and wisdom ; as the 
pattern, archetype and seal of it, and so excites from within itself an 
idea of that Divine art and wisdom. Nay, considering further, how all 
things in this great mundane machine or animal (as the ancients would 
have it) are contrived, not only for the beauty of the whole, but also 
for the good of every part in it, that is endued with life and sense, it 
exerts another idea, viz. of goodness and benignity from within itself, 
besides that of art and wisdom, as the queen regent and empress of art, 
whereby art is employed, regulated and determined ; now both these 
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things, whereof the first is art, wisdom and knowledge; the second, good- 
ness, benignity and morality, being looked upon as modes of some in- 
tellectual being or mind in which they exist, it from hence presently makes 
up an idea of God, as the author or architect of this great and bound- 
less machine; A mind infinitely good and wise; and so as it were re- 
sounds and re-echoes back the great Creator’s name, which from those 
visible characters impressed upon the material universe, had pierced 
loudly into its ears, but in such an indiscernible manner, that sense 
listening never so attentively, could not perceive the least murmur, or 
whisper of it. And this is the most natural scale by which the intel- 
lectual mind in the contemplation of corporeal things ascends to God ; 
from the passive prints and signatures of that one art and wisdom that 
appears in the universe, by taking notice from thence of the exemplary 
or archetypal Gause, one infinite and eternal] mind setting his seal upon 
all. For as he that hears a consort of musicians playing a lesso n- 
sisting of six or eight several parts, all conspiring to make up o » har- 
mony ; will immediately conclude, that there was some other cause of 
that harmony besides those several particular efficients, that struck the 
several instruments ; for every one of them could be but a cause of his 
own part which he played: but the unity of the whole harmony, into 
which all the several parts conspire, must needs proceed from the art 
and musical skill of some one mind, the exemplary and archetypal 
cause of that vocal harmony, which was but a passive print or stamp of 
it: so though the atheist might possibly persuade himself, that every 
particular creature was the first author or efficient of that part which it 
played in the universe, by a certain innate power of its own; yet all 
the parts of the mundane system conspiring into one perfect harmony, 
there must of necessity be some one universal mind, the archetypal and 
exemplary cause thereof containing the plot of the whole mundane 
music, as one entire thing, made up of so many several parts within 
himself. . 

14. But that oftentimes there is more taken notice of and perceiv- 
ed by the mind, both in the sensible objects themselves, and by occa- 
sion of them, than was impressed from them, or passively received by 
sense ; which therefore must needs proceed from some inward active 
principle in that which perceives, I shall make it further appear by 
some other instances. 

For, first, let a brute and a man at the same time be made specta- 
tors of one and the same artificial statue, picture or landscape; here 
the brute will passively receive all that is impressed from the outward 
object upon sense by local motion, as well as the man, all the several 
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colors and figures of it: And yet the man will presently perceive some- 
thing in this statue or picture, which the brute takes no notice of at 
all, viz: beauty and pulchritude, and symmetry, besides the liveliness 
of the effigies and portraiture. The eye of the brute being every jot 
as good a glass or mirror, and perhaps endued with a more perspica- 
cious sense or power of passive perception, than that of a man. 

Or again, let both a man and a brute at the same time hear the 
same musical airs, the brute will only be sensible of noise and sounds ; 
but the man will also perceive harmony in them, and be very much de- 
lighted with it; nay, even enthusiastically transported by it. Where- 
fore the brute perceiving all the sounds, as well as the man, but noth- 
ing of the harmony, the difference must needs arise from some inward 
active principle or anticipation in the man, which the brute hath not. 

And indeed the reason is the same both in visibles and audibles; 
for the sense of a man, by reason of its vicinity and neighborhood to 
reason and intellectuality, lodged in the same soul with it, must needs 
be colored with some tincture of it; or have some passive impresses of 
of the same upon it: and therefore when it finds or meets with insen- 
sible objects any foot-steps or resemblances thereof, any thing that hath 
cognation with intellectuality ; as proportion, symmetry and order have, 
being the passive stamps and impresses of art and skill (which are in- 
tellectual things) upon matter, it must needs be highly gratified with 
_ the same. But the soul of a brute having no intellectual anticipations 
in it, but barely suffering from the corporeal objects without, can have 
no sense of any thing but what their activity impresseth upon it. 

Nay, further,/the man will also espy some symbolical resemblances © 
of morality, of virtue and vice in the variously proportioned sounds and | 
airs; for there are “Hdixai ethical (as Aristotle hath observed) as well | 
as éyPovoiwotixad couovior, enthusiastical harmonies, as the physiogno- 
mists in like manner observe signatures of morality in the countenances 
of men and their pictures, which it is yet less possible that a brute 
should be sensible of; these differences arising, not from the absolute 
nature of the objects without, or their bare impression which they make; 
but the different analogy which they have to some inward and active 
anticipations which they meet withal in the percipient. For the man | 
hath certain moral anticipations and signatures stamped inwardly upon 
his soul, which makes him presently to take notice of whatsoever sym- 
bolizes with it in corporeal things; but the brute hath none. 

15. And this will still further appear, if we again compare the judg- 
ment of some excellent artists in painting and music with that of an 
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ordinary vulgar person, that hath not any acq ired skill in either facul- 
ty. For the skilful and expert limner will observe many elegancies 


and curiosities of art, and be highly pleased with several strokes and 
shadows in a picture, where a common eyeean discern nothing at all; 
and a musical artist hearing a consort of exact musicians playing some 
excellent composure of many parts, will be exceedingly ravished with 
many harmonical airs and touches, that a vulgar ear will be utterly in- 
sensible of. Nay, such an one perhaps would be more pleased with 
the streperous noise of a single fiddle, or the rustical music of the coun- 
try-bagpipes, or the dull humming of a jew’s trump, than the fullest and 
most exquisitely composed harmony. 

And the reason is the same with what was before suggested, because 
the artists of either kind have many inward anticipations of skill and 
art in their minds; which being awakened by those passive impressions 
of the same skill or art in the outward objects that strike upon their 
senses, there arises immediately an inward grateful sense and sympa- 
thy from the correspondence and analogy that is betwixt them; art and 
skill in the mind of the musical hearer, finding Suyyevés t/, something | 
akin to itself in those harmonious airs, some foot-steps and resem- 
blances of itself gratefully closing with them. Of which vital sympa- 
thy, there is vulgarily thought to be some resemblance in nature; when, — 
upon the striking of a string in one viol, another string, that is in uni- 
son toa distant viol, will dance and leap; and that not from any mechan- 
ical cause (as some conceive) passively only, but from a vital and ac- 
tive principle in nature, which is affected with concord and harmony. 
Now there is yet a pulchritude of another kind; a more interior sym- 
metry and harmony in the relations, proportions, aptitudes and cor- 
respondences of things to one another in the great mundane system, 
or vital machine of the universe, which is all musically and harmon- 
ically composed ; for which cause the ancients made Pan, that is, na- 
ture to play upon an harp; but sense, which only passively perceives 
particular outward objects, doth here, like the brute, hear nothing 
but mere noise and sound and clatter, but no music or harmony 
at all; having no active principle and anticipation within itself to 
comprehend it by, and correspond or vitally sympathize with it; 
whereas the mind of a rational and intellectual being will be ravished 
and enthusiastically transported in the contemplation of it; and, of its 
own accord, dance to this pipe of Pan, nature’s intellectual music and 
harmony. 

16. But I shall yet further illustrate this business, that the mind 
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may actively comprehend more in the outward objects of sense, and by 
occasion of them, than is passively received and impressed from them, 
by another instance. Suppose a learned written or printed volume, 
held before the eye of a brute-creature or illiterate person; either of 
them will passively receive all that is impressed upon sense from those 
delineations ; to whom there will be nothing but several scrawls or 
lines of ink drawn upon white paper. But if a man that hath inward 
anticipations of learning in him, look upon them, he will immediately 
have another comprehension of them than that of sense, and a strange 
scene of thoughts presently represented to his mind from them ; he will 
see heaven, earth, sun, moon and stars, comets, meteors, elements, in 
those inky delineations; he will read profound theorems of philosophy, 
geometry, astronomy in them; learn a great deal of new knowledge 
from them that he never understood before, and thereby justly admire 
the wisdom of the composer of them: not that all this was passively 
stamped upon his soul by sense from those characters; for sense, as I said 
before, can perceive nothing here but inky scrawls, and the intelligent 
reader will many times correct his copy, finding erratas in it; but be- 
cause his mind was before furnished with certain inward anticipations, 
that such characters signify the elements of certain sounds, those 
sounds, certain notions or cogitations of the mind; and because he 
hath an active power of exciting any such cogitations with himself, he 
reads in those sensible delineations, the passive stamps or prints of an- 
other man’s wisdom. or knowledge upon them, and also learns knowl- 
edge and instruction from them, not as infused into his mind from those 
sensible characters, but by reason of those hints and significations there- 
by proposed to it, accidentally kindled, awakened and excited in it: 
for all but the phantasms of black inky strokes and figures, arises from 
the inward activity of his own mind: wherefore this instance in itself 
shews, how the activity of the mind may comprehend more in and 
from sensible objects, than is passively imprinted by them upon sense. 

But now, in the room of this artificial book in volumes, let us sub- 
stitute the book of nature, the whole visible and material universe, print- 
ed all over with the passive characters and impressions of divine wis- 
dom and goodness, but legible only to an intellectual eye; for to the 
sense both of man and brute, there appears nothing else in it but as in 
the other, so many inky scrawls, i. e. nothing but figures and colors; 
but the mind or intellect, which hath an inward and active participa- 
tion of the same Divine Wisdom that made it; and being printed all 
over with the same archetypal seal, upon occasion of those sensible de- 
lineations represented to it, and taking notice of whatsoever is cognate 
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to it, exerting its own inward activity from thence, will not have only a _ 


wonderful scene and large prospect of other thoughts laid open before 
it, and variety of knowledge, logical, mathematical, metaphysical, moral, 
displayed ; but also clearly read the divine wisdom and goodness, in 
every page of this great volume, as it were written in large and legible 
characters. 
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1. We have hitherto showed, that there are many ideas of the mind, 
which though the cogitations of them be often occasionally invited from 
the motion or appulse of sensible objects without made upon our bodies ; 
yet notwithstanding the ideas themselves could not possibly be stamp- 
ed or impressed upon the soul from them, because sense takes no cog- 
nizance at all of any such things in those corporeal objects, and there- 
fore they must needs arise from the innate vigour and activity of the 
mind itself. Such as are, first the relative ideas of the several scheses 
or respects which are betwixt corporeal things themselves compared 
with one another. Which relative ideas being not comprehended by 
sense, and yet notwithstanding, the natures of all compounded corpo- 
real things, whether artificial or natural, that is, whether made by the 
artifice of men or nature, consisting of them, we have demonstratively 
proved from thence, that the natures of no compounded corporeal things 
can possibly be known or comprehended by sense. And again, the 
ideas of cogitative beings, and the several modes of them, together with 
all such notions as involve some respect or relation tothem. For al- 
though these also be often occasionally invited and elicited by the ob- 
jects of sense, when the mind, in the contemplation of them by its own 
active strength, perceives the signatures of art, counsels, contrivance, 
wisdom, nay, and goodness also, (all which are modes of cogitative 
beings) printed uponthem; yet they cannot owe their being or efficien- 
cy to the activity of those outward objects, but merely to the activity of 
the mind itself. 

I should now proceed to show, that even those simple corporeal 
things themselves, which by sense we have a passive perception of, in 
individual bodies without us, are also known and understood by the 
active power of the mind exerting its own intelligible ideas upon them. 

2. That sensation is not knowledge of those corporeal things that 
we sensibly perceive, we have before largely showed; and indeed it 
sufficiently appears from hence, because upon the seeing of light and 
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olors, though never so clearly, the feeling of heat and cold smartly, 
the hearing of loud sounds and noises, we naturally inquire further, 
what this light and colors, heat and cold, and sounds are, which is an 
undoubted acknowledgement that we have not a clear and satisfactory 
comprehension of those things which make so strong a stroke and im- 
pression upon our senses; and therefore the mind desires to master 
and conquer them y its own active strength and power, and to com- 
prehend them by some ideas of its own, which are not foreign, but na- 
tive, domestic and intrinsical to it. 
Now if sense itself be not knowledge, much less can any secondary 
_ or derivative result from sense be knowledge ; for this would be a more 
. shadowy and evanid thing than sense itself is. As when the 
image of a man’s face, received in a mirror or looking-glass, is reflect- 
ed from thence into a second mirror, and so forward into a third; still 
the further it goes, the more obscure, confused and imperfect it grows, 
till at jJast it becomes altogether imperceptible. Or as in the circlings 
and undulations of water, caused by the falling of a stone into it, that 
are successively propagated from one to another; the further and wider 
they go, the waves are still the less, slower and weaker, till at length 
they become quite undiscernible. Or-as a secondary echo, that is, the 
-echo of an echo, fails as much short of the primary echo in proportion, 
as that doth of the original voice. Or, lastly, if we could suppose a 
shadow to cast a shadow, this secondary shadow, or projection of a 
shadow, would fall as much short of the primary shadow, as that did of 
the substance itself. So if the knowledge of corporeal things were but 
a secondary and derivative result from sense, (though it cannot be con- 
ceived that the passion of sense should ray upon the intellect, so as to 
beget a secondary passion there, any more than one shadow should 
cast another) then knowledge would be much a weaker perception of 
them than sense itself is, and nothing but as it were the secondary re- 
flection of an image, or the remete circlings and undulations of the 
fluid water, or the mere echo of the echo of an original voice: or, last- 
ly, nothing but the shadow of the shadow of a substance. Whereas it 
is far more real, substantial and satisfactory, more penetrative and com- 
prehensive perception than sense is, reaching to the very inward essence 
of the things perceived. And therefore it must of necessity proceed 
from the active power of the mind itself, exerting its own intelligible 
ideas upon that which is passively perceived, and so comprehending it 
by something of its own that is native and domestic to it. So that be- 
sides the cio Sjuate sensations, or partacuata phantasms, the sensible 
ideas of corporeal things passively impressed upon us from without, 
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there must be also vojuare: conceptions, or intelligible ideas of them ac- 
tively exerted from the mind itself; or otherwise they could never be 
understood. 

3. Wherefore, that we may the better illustrate this business, let us 
suppose some individual body; as for example, a white or black trian- 
gular superficies, or a solid tetrahedrum four-square included all with- 
in a triangular superficies, exposed first to the view of sense or a living 
eye; and then afterward considered by the intellect, that we may see 
the difference betwixt the passive perception of it by sense, and the ac- 
tive comprehension of it by the understanding. Now sense, that is a 
living eye or mirror, as soon as ever it is converted toward this object, 
will here passively perceive an appearance of an individual thing, as” 
existing without it, white and triangular, without any distinction con- 
cretely and confusedly together; and it will perceive no more than this, 
though it dwell never so long upon this object ; for it perceives no more 

_ than is impressed upon it; and here the passion of sense ends and goes 
no further. But the mind or intellect residing in the same soul that 
hath a power of sensation also, then beginning to make a judgment up- 
on that which is thus passively perceived, exerts its own innate vigor 
and activity, and displays itself gradually after this manner. or, first, 
with its subtile divisive power, it will analyze and resolve this con- 
crete phantasmatical totum, whole, and take notice of several distinct 
intellectual objects in it. For considering that every white or black 
thing is not necessarily triangular, nor every triangular thing white 
or black, it finds here two distinct intellectual objects; the one white, 
the other triangular: And then again, because that which is noth- 
ing can have no affections, it concludes, that here is something as 
a common substratum, subject, to both these affections or modifications, 
which it calls a corporeal substance ; which being one and the same 
thing, is here both white and triangular. Wherefore it finds at least 
three distinct objects of intellectual cogitation, corporeal substance, 
white, and triangular, all individual. But then reflecting again upon 
these several objects, and that it may further inquire into the natures 
and essences of them, it now bids adieu to sense and singularity ; and 
taking an higher flight, considers them all universally and abstractly 
from indiyiduating circumstances and matter. ‘hat is, it no more 
seeks the knowledge and comprehension of these things without itself, 
from whence it hath already passively perceived them by sense; but 
revolving within itself upon its own inward notions and active antici- 
pations (which must needs be universal) it looks for some domestic 
ideas of its own to understand these general natures by, that so from 
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thence with a descending view it may comprehend under them those 
individuals that now affect the sense. 

4. First therefore, for corporeal substance in general, which is the 
substratum, subject, both of color and figure, not to pursue any long 
and tedious processes, it quickly concludes the essence of it to be this ; 
a thing extended impenetrably, or which hath impenetrable longitude, 
latitude and profundity. And because it is not here considered mere- 
ly as a notion or objective cogitation, but as a thing actually existing | 
without the mind, therefore it exerts another ratio, notion, of existence 
or singularity also; which added to the former, makes it up a thing 
that hath impenetrable extension existing. Now none of these ideas, 
neither of essence nor existence, nor thing, nor substance, nor some- 
thing nor nothing; nor impenetrability nor extension, nor longitude, 
latitude and profundity, were impressed or stamped upon the mind, 
either from this individual, or any other sensible object ; for they can 
neither be seen nor perceived by any corporeal sense; but are merely 
excited from the innate activity of the mind itself, that same power by 
which the mind is enabled to conceive of nihil, nothing, as well as 
aliquid, something. And certain it is that the idea of nothing was nev- 

er impressed from any thing. And if the essence of body, or corporeal 
Sk substance itself, be only comprehended and understood by the active ideas 
of the mind, (for sense here perceived no such thing, but only was af- 

fected from the exterior induments thereof, color and figure) then the 

several modes of it, such as whiteness and triangularity, which are but 

certain modes of an extended substance, must needs be understood in 

like manner, not by passive ideas and phantasms, but the nomatical or 

intelligible ideas of the mind. 

5. Wherefore in the next place, as for white color or whiteness, here 

is a plain and palpable difference betwixt sense and intellection; be- 

twixt the gevtacuo, phantasm, and vojua, conception, betwixt a sensi- 

ble and intelligible idea; for the sense or phantasm of white, that we 

have from the individual object, is no clear comprehension of any es- 

sence or intelligible ratio, notion; but only a passion or affection in 

the soul, caused by some local motions communicated to the brain 

from the object without, that is, a drowsy, confused and imperfect per- 

ceptive cogitation. But now the awakened mind or intellect revolving 

its own inward ideas, and being not able to comprehend any such mode | 

or quality in extended substance, as this sensible idea of white is, for- 

mally considered ; for this very reason, boldly and confidently concludes 4 
that this is no real quality in that body itself absolutely considered, be- 

cause no such thing is intelligible by it; in which opinion, it is con- 
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firmed by sense itself, in that the lower ends of the rainbow that reach 
to the earth do not stain or dye any thing with the several colors of it ; 
and that the same drops of dew or rain to eyes at several distances, 
have all those several colors of the rainbow in them, and none at all. 
And by other experiments it appears that these things are only passions 
or affections in the sentient itself, caused by some peculiar modification 
of the superficies of that material object in respect of the figure, site 
and disposition of its insensible parts, whereby the light or intermedi- 
ate globuli, globulous particles, are in a peculiar manner reflected upon 
the eye, and that probably the difference betwixt a white and a black 
object consists in this, that in one the small particles are polite and 
solid, and therefore vividly reflect the lighter globuli, globulous _parti- 
cles; but in the other being differently disposed, the light, as a ball 
flung against a heap of sand, is not so smartly reflected from it, but as 
it were sinks into it, and its motion is stifled and smothered in the 
caverns of it. Wherefore the intelligible idea of a white color is this, 
that it is a certain passion or sense in the soul, caused by a peculiar 
modification of the object without, in respect of the disposition of its 
insensible parts, whereby the light or globuli, globulous’ particles, are 
more smartly and vividly reflected upon the eye ; which is another kind 
of comprehension of it, than the sensible idea or phantasm of white is, 


which is no intelligible idea, but a cogitative passion; that is, another 


species of cogitation, as an half awakened perception. Neither are 
these intelligible ideas of passion and sense impressed upon the soul 
from the sensible objects without; for the eye sees neither passion nor 
sense, but they are actively exerted from the mind itself, and therefore 
mastered and conquered, and comprehended by it. 

6. I now proceed to the Jast intellectual object comprehended in 
this individual body, which is triangularity, or some one particular spe- 
cies of a triangle ; as for example, an equilateral, or a rectangular tri- 
angle; for there can be no individual triangle but must be of one de- 
terminate species or another. 

Now because the phantasm of such a triangle doth not only bear a 
resemblance of the outward material object, which the phantasms of 
colors and the like do not, but also of the true intelligible idea of a tri- 
angle itself; and because when men think never so abstractly and 
mathematically of a triangle, they have commonly some rude phan- 
tasm or picture of it before them in their imagination, therefore many 
confidently persuade themselves, that there is no other idea of a trian- 
gle or other figure, beside the bare phantasm or sensible idea impressed 
upon the soul from some individual object without ; that is, no active 
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noematical idea inwardly exerted from the mind itself. Which indeed 
is all one as to say, that there is no intellection or knowledge of a tri- 
angle at all; forasmuch as neither sense nor fancy, which are but su- 
perficial, panies and incomplete perceptive Cogitations, reach to the 
comprehension of the ratio, notion, or essence of any thing. Where- 
fore now to make the ‘contrary appear, we will again view this material 

ngle, tetrahedrum, or four square, before our eyes, making a nearer 
approach to it; and upon this second contemplation of it, we plainly 
observe much inequality in the superficies, unevenness and inequality 
in the lines, and bluntness in the angles. From whence it evidently 
appears that that idea that we had in our minds of a perfect triangle, 
as a plain superficies terminated by three straight lines joined together 
in three triangles, ending in so many points, was not impressed upon 
our soul from this individual object, it being different from it, and far 
more exact and perfect than that is. And therefore it must needs be 
granted that it was but occasionally or accidentally invited and drawn 
forth from the mind, upon the sight of it, just in the same manner as 
when a man looks upon certain lines drawn with ink upon a piece of 
paper something resembling the face of a man, his mind doth not fix 
and stay itself in the consideration of those inky lines; but presently 
upon this occasion excites within itself the idea of a man’s face. Or 
when a man walking in the gallery where there are divers pictures hung 
upon the wall, chances among them to espy the picture of a friend or 
acquaintance of his, which, though perhaps far from an exact resem- 
blance, yet notwithstanding makes him presently to excite the idea of 
his friend in his imagination. Neither of which things could possibly 
be, if there had not been a previous and pre-existent idea of a man’s 
face, or such a certain friend in his mind before; for otherwise a man 
in this case could think of nothing but just that that was impressed up- 
on him by sense, the figures of those inky delineations, and those seve- 
ral strokes and shadows of the pictures. In like manner, when we 
look upon the rude, imperfect and irregular figures of some corporeal 
things, the mind upon this occasion excites from within itself the ideas 
of a perfect triangle, square, circle, pyramid, cube, sphere, and the like, _ 
whose essences are so indivisible, that they are not capable of the least — 
additions, detraction or variation without the destruction of them, be- 
cause there was some rude and bungling resemblance of these regular 
figures in those material objects that we look upon, of which probably 
the maker had the ideas in his mind. And the mind naturally delights 
more to think of simple and regular, than of compounded and irregular 
figures. 
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7. But if any one should here object and say, that it doth not fol- 
low from hence, that that more perfect idea which now I have of a tri- 
angle in my mind, the accuracy whereof this present visible idea before 
my eyes doth not reach unto, was actively excited from the mind itself; 
because it might be some time formerly impressed, from some other in- 
dividual triangle which I had elsewhere seen ; just in the same manner 
as when I looked upon a picture, that idea of a man’s face in general, or of 
that particular friend, that was occasionally excited thereby, was not any 
innate idea, or an idea that sprung wholly from the activity of the mind, 
but was formerly impressed upon the soul, from individual sensible ob- 
jects now remembered or called to mind. I say, that this cannot possi- 
bly be true, because there never was any material or sensible straight 
line, triangle, circle, that we saw in all our lives, that was mathemati- 
cally exact, but even sense itself, at least by the help of microscopes, 
might plainly discover much unevenness, ruggedness, flexuosity, angu- 
losity, irregularity and deformity in them, as will appear to any one 
that shall make a triangle upon the most accurate lines that the wit or 
art of man can make; and therefore no material line could stamp or 
impress upon the soul in a mere passive way those exact ideas that we 
now have of a triangle or of a straight line, which is the shortest possi- 
ble between two points, or a circle that is every where equidistant from 
an individual centre, etc. And if it should be again replied, that not- 
withstanding there being many such lines and circles as common sense 
cannot discern the least irregularity in them, howsoever they would be 
in the mean time really irregular to a perfect and Lyncean sight ; yet, 
according to their appearance, might impress those ideas that we have 
of a straight line or circle ; I answer, that this cannot be neither, there 
being a vast difference betwixt the confused indistinction of sense and 
fancy, by reason of their bluntness and imperfection, and the express 
accuracy, preciseness and indivisibility of those intelligible ideas that 
we have of a straight line, circle, triangle, tetrahedrum, four-square, 
and other geometrical figures; and therefore that imperfect, confused 
indistinction of sense, could never impress any such accurate ideas up- 
on the mind, but only occasion the mind actively to exert them from 
within itself. 

8. Nay, though it should be granted, that there were material lines 
mathematically exact, perfect triangles, squares, pyramids, cubes, 
spheres, and the like, such as geometry supposes, as no doubt but the 
Divine power can make such in fitting matter; yet sense could not at 
all reach to the discerning of the mathematical accuracy of these things, 
no more than it doth to the absolute equality of any quantities; as of 
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lines, superficies, bodies, angles, which is found determined only by 


the understanding, in that materia intelligibilis, intelligible matter, 
which geometry is conversant about. So that sense could not be able 
to determine, what triangle and what tetrahedrum, four-square, was 
mathematically exact, and what not. From whence it is demonstrably 
evident, that neither the ratio, notion, of perfect equality, nor the per- 
fect mathematical ideas of figures, triangle, square, circle, pyramid, 
cube, sphere, etc., were impressed upon the soul from without by sense; 
sense not at all reaching to the discernment of them. 

9. But, lastly, if there were material lines, triangles, pyramids, per- 
fectly and mechanically exact; yet that which made them such, and 
thereby to differ from other irregular lines, imperfect triangles and 
cubes, could be nothing else but a conformity to an antecedent intel- 
Jectual idea in the mind, as the rule and exemplar of them; for other- 
wise an irregular line and an imperfect triangle, pyramid, cube, are as 
perfectly that that they are, as the other is: only they are not agreea- 
ble to those anticipated and pre-conceived ideas of regular lines and 
figures actively exerted in the mind or intellect, which the mind natu- 
rally formeth to itself, and delighteth to exercise itself upon them, as 
the proper object of art and science, which the other irregular figures 
are not. Wherefore whenever a man looking upon material objects 
judges of the figures of them, and says this is a straight line, this is a 
perfect triangle, that a perfect circle, but those are neither ‘perfect tri- 
angles nor circles; it is plain that here are two several ideas of these 
lines and figures; the one outwardly impressed from those individual 
material objects from without upon the sense of the beholder; the oth- 
er actively exerted from his inward mind or intellect. Which latter 
busy anticipation of it is the rule, pattern and exemplar, whereby he 
judges of these sensible ideas or phantasms. For otherwise, if there 
were no inward anticipations or mental ideas, the spectator would not 
judge at all, but only suffer; and every irregular and imperfect trian- 
gle being as perfectly that which it is, as the most perfect triangle, the 
mind now having no inward pattern of its own before it, to distinguish | 
and put a difference, would not say one of them was more imperfect 
than another; but only comparing them with one another, would say 
that this individual figure was not perfectly like to that; upon which 
account the perfect triangle would be as imperfectly the imperfect tri- 
angle, as the imperfect was the perfect. 

10. Wherefore, as I said before, this is just in the same manner, 
as when a man looks upon the picture of an absent friend or familiar 
acquaintance, and presently judges of it, he hath plainly two several 
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' ideas in his mind at the same time; one outwardly impressed from the 


present picture, the other pre-existent in his mind before; by one of 
which, as the pattern or exemplar, he makes a judgment upon the oth- 
er, and finds many faults in it; saving, that here both the ideas were 
foreign and adventitious, the pre-existent idea having been some time 
formerly impressed from an outward material object, and thence re- 
tained in the memory or fancy ; but in the other case, when a man 
looking upon a material triangle, square, circle, cube, sphere, in which 
there are some palpable irregularities ; which he judges of by comparing 
them with some inward pre-existent ideas that he hath in his mind of a 
perfect individual triangle, square, circle, cube ; and also conceives 
some dislike and displeasure at the disconformity of the one to the oth- 
er. The pre-existent ideas here were no foreign or adventitious things, 
but native and domestic to him, nor at any time formerly passively re- 
ceived from any material objects without, but actively exerted from the 
mind itself. And I think there is no doubt to be made but if a perfect 
adult man, that was immediately framed out of the earth, having a 
newly created soul infused, as the protoplast had, should look upon two 
several kinds of objects at the same time, whereof one was a perfect 
circle or sphere, equilateral triangle, tetrahedrum, four-square, square or 
cube; the other having some resemblances of the same, had notwith- 
standing apparent irregularity in some parts of them; but that at first 
sight, he would be more pleased with the one than with the other ; which 
could not be, unless he had some native or active idea of his own with- 
in himself, to compare them both with, to which one was more con- 
formable than the other. For there could be no such thing as pulchri- 


- tude and deformity in material objects, if there were no active power in 
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the soul of framing ideas of regular, proportionate and symmetrical fig- 
ures within itself, by which it might put a difference between outward 
objects, and make a judgment of them; but that it only received 
stamps and impressions from without, for then it must needs be equally 
or indifferently affected with all alike, and not more pleased or dis- 


pleased with one than with another. Now the judgment that men have 
_of pulchritude and deformity in sensible things, is not merely artificial, 
from institution or instruction, or of taught things, but such as springs 


originally from natare itself. 

11. But that there is an intelligible idea of a triangle inwardly ex- 
erted from the mind itself, distinct from the phantasm or sensible idea 
that is outwardly impressed from the material object, will yet further 
appear from that which follows; for the mind reflecting further upon 
that idea which it hath of a triangle, considers first the generical na- 
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ture of it, that it is a plain figure, and that a plain figure is the termina- 
tion of a plain superficies ; which superficies is nothing else but mere 
latitude without profundity; for plain figures are no otherwise con- 
ceived by geometricians. Now it is certain that this idea of a superfi- 
cies, which geometricians have, was never imprinted upon their minds 
by sense from any material objects; there being no such thing any 
where existing without the mind, as latitude without profundity. And 
therefore it must needs arise from the activity of the mind itself. And 
the idea of a plain superficies, that is, such a superficies as to all whose 
parts a straight line may be accommodated, as well as the idea of a 
straight line, must needs be actively excited from the mind also. Again, 
it considers the difference betwixt a triangle and other plain figures, 
that it is included in and terminated by three straight lines joined to- 
gether in three points; which straight Jines being the extremities of a 
superficies, are mere Jongitude without either profundity or latitude ; 
and which points being the extremities of those lines, have neither 
longitude, latitude, nor profundity in them. Which mathematical 
ideas, in like manner, of a line without latitude and profundity, and 
a point without longitude, latitude and profundity, were never im- | 
pressed upon Euclid, or any other geometrician from without, as is evi- 
dent without further proof. Moreover, this intelligible idea of a trian- 
gle, as it includes some numerical considerations in it, which sense - 
hath no idea of, perceiving only one and one and one; so therein sides 
and angles are relatively considered also to one another; nay, the 
very notion of an angle, and the quantity thereof, is a relative thing, 
as Proclus hath observed, and therefore not impressed by sense. 

Again the mind considering the idea of its own, as it can find out 
the several properties of a triangle by mere cogitation, without any 
thing of sense; as that the greater side always subtends the greater 
angle, nay, and that the three angles are always equal to two right an- 
gles (as we shall show afterwards) so it also, by its own strength is able 
to find out all the species that are possible in a plain triangle, in respect 
of the differences both of sides and angles. As in respect of the sides, 
that it is either equilateral or isosceles, even-legged, or scalenum, hay- 
ing unequal sides ; of the angles, that it is a rectangulum, straight cor- 
nered, or amblygonium, blunt cornered, or oSvyayoy, sharp cornered, 
triangle, and that there can be no individual triangle but must of neces- 
sity belong to one of the three species of either sort. So that this is 
not gathered from sense, but exerted from the active power of the mind. 

12. ‘The mind can clearly understand a triangle in general, without 
determining its thought to any particular species, and yet there can be 
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no distinct phantasm of any such thing ; for every distinct phantasm or 
sensible picture of a triangle must of necessity be either equilateral or 
equicrural, or inequilateral, scalenum, uneven-legged. And so as we 
in like manner clearly understand in our minds, chiliogonum, a thing 
with a thousand corners, or myriogonum, one with ten thousand cor- 
ners, though we cannot possibly have a distinct phantasm of either of 
them. But for those particular species of triangles which we may have 
distinct phantasms of, this doth not at all hinder but that we have, not- 
withstanding, intelligible ideas of the same besides, actively exerted 
from the mind itself. And so there is a goavtacue, phantasm, and a 
vonuo, conception, at the same time concurring together, an active and 
a passive cogitation. The voyuc, conception, or intelligible idea being 
as it were embodied in the phantasm, which alone in itself is but an in- 
complete perceptive cogitation of the soul half awakened, and doth not 
comprehend the indivisible and immutable ratio, notion, or essence of 
any thing. 

Which thing to those that cannot better understand it by what we 
have already declared, might be illustrated in this manner; when an 
astronomer, thinking of the sun, demonstrates that it is one hundred 
and sixty times bigger than the globe of the earth, he hath all the while 
a phantasm or imagination of the sun in his mind, but as woneg medval- 
ov, a circle of a foot diameter; nay, he cannot for his life have a true 
phantasm of any such magnitude which contains the bigness of the 
earth so many times, nor indeed fancy the earth an hundredth part so 
big as it is. Now, as the astronomer hath an intelligible idea of the 
magnitude of the sun very different from the phantasm of the same, so 
in like manner have we intelligible ideas of corporeal things, when 
we understand them, besides the phantasms of them. The phantasm 
being as it were involucrum, the crasser indument, or corporeal vehicle 
of the vojue, intelligible idea of the mind. 

13. Hitherto, by the instance of an individual and material trian- 
gle, we have showed how the soul, in understanding corporeal things, 
doth not merely suffer from without the body, but actively exert intelli- 
gible ideas of its own, and from within itself. Now I observe that it is 
so far from being true, that all our objective cogitations or ideas are 
corporeal effluxes or radiation from corporeal things without, or im- 
pressed upon the soul from them in a gross corporeal manner, as a sig- 
nature or stamp is imprinted by a seal upon a piece of wax or clay; 
that (as I have before hinted) this is not true sometimes of the sensible 
ideas themselves. For all perception whatsoever is a vital energy, and 
not a mere dead passion ; and as the Atomical philosophy instructs us, 
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ee there is nothing communicated in sensation from the material objects 
without, but only certain local motions, that are propagated from them 
by the nerves into the brain; which motions cannot propagate them- 
selves corporeally upon the soul also, because it penetrates and runs 
through all the parts of its own body. But the soul, by reason of that 
vital and magical union which is between it and the body, sympathizing 
with the several motions of it in the brain, doth thereupon exert sensi- 
ble ideas or phantasms within itself, whereby it perceives or takes no- 
tice of objects distant from the brain, either within or without the body. | 
Many of which sentiments and phantasms have no similitude at. all, 
either with those local motions made in the brain, or with the objects 
without ; such as are the sentiments of pain, pleasure, and titillation, 
hunger, thirst, heat and cold, sweet and: bitter, light and colors, etc. 
Wherefore the truth is, that sense, if we well consider it, is but a kind 
of loquela, speech, (if I may so call it) nature as it were talking to us 
in the sensible objects without, by certain motions as signs from thence 
communicated to the brain. For, as speech when men talk to one an- 
other, they do but make certain motions in the air, which cannot im- 
press their thoughts upon one another in a passive manner ; but it be- 
ing first consented to and agreed upon, that such certain sounds shall 
signify such ideas and cogitations, he that hears those sounds in dis- 
course, doth not fix his thoughts upon the sounds themselves, but pre- 
sently exerts from within himself such ideas and cogitations as those 
sounds by consent signify, though there be no similitude at all betwixt 
those sounds and thoughts. Just in the same manner nature doth as it 
were talk to us in the outward objects of sense, and import various sen- 
timents, ideas, phantasms, and cogitations, not by stamping or impress- 
ing them passively upon the soul from without, but only by certain local 
motions from them, as it were dumb signs made in the brain; it having 
been first constituted and appointed by nature’s law, that such local 
motions shall signify such sensible ideas and phantasms, though there 
be no similitude at all betwixt them; for what similitude can there be 
betwixt any local motions and the senses of pain or hunger, and the 
like, as there is no similitude betwixt many words and sounds, and the 
thoughts which they signify. But the soul, as by a certain secret in- 
stinct, et tanquam ex compacto, and as it were by compact, understand- 
ing nature’s language, as soon as these local motions are made in the 
brain, doth not fix its attentions immediately upon those motions them- 
selves, as we do not use to do in discourse upon mere sounds, but pre- 
sently exerts such sensible ideas, phantasms and cogitations, as nature 
hath made them to be signs of, whereby it perceives and takes cogni- 
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zance of many other things both in its own body, and without it, at a 
distance from it, in order to the good and conservation of it. Where- 
fore there are two kinds of perceptive powers in the soul, one below an- 
other ; the first is that which belongs to the inferior part of the soul, 
whereby it sympathizes with the body, which is determined by the seve- 
ral motions and pressures that are made upon that from corporeal 
things without to several sensitive and fantastical energies, whereby it 
hath a slight and superficial perception of individual corporeal things, 
and as it were of the outsides of them, but doth not reach to the com- 
prehension of the essence or indivisible and immutable ratio, notion, of 
any thing. The second perceptive power is that of the soul itself, or 
that superior, interior noetical part of it which is &xad7s5, covunadng, 
free from passion or sympathy, free and disentangled from all that ma- 
gical sympathy with the body. Which acting alone by itself, exerts 
from within the intelligible ideas of things, virtually contained in its 
own cognoscitive power, that are universal and abstract rationes, no- 
tions, from which, tanquam desuper spectans, as it were looking down- 
ward, it comprehends individual things. Now because these latter, 
which are pure active energies of the soul, are many times exerted up- 
on occasion of those other passive or sympathetical perceptions of indi- 
vidual things anteceding ; it is therefore conceived by many, that they 
are nothing else but thin and evanid images of those sensible ideas, and 
therefore that all intellection and knowledge ascends from sense, and 
intellection is nothing but the improvement or result of sense. Yet 
notwithstanding it is most certainly true, that they proceed from a quite 
different power of the soul, whereby it actively protrudes its own imme- 
diate objects from within itself, and comprehends individuals without it, 
not passively or consequentially, but as it were proleptically, and not 
with an ascending, but with a descending perception; whereby the 
mind first reflecting upon itself, and its own ideas virtually contained 
in its own omniform cognoscitive power, and thence descending down- 
ward comprehends individual things under them. So that knowledge 
doth not begin in individuals, but ends in them. And therefore they 
are but the secondary objects of intellection, the soul taking its first rise 
from within itself, and so by its own inward cognoscitive power com- 
prehending things without it. Else how should God have knowledge ? 
And if we know as God knows, then do we know or gain knowledge 
by universals. In which sense (though not in that other of Protagoras) 
the soul may be truly said to be the measure of all things. 

Now I say, if the very sensible ideas and phantasms themselves, be 
not mere stamps or impressions from individual things without in a cor- 
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poreal manner impressed upon the soul, but active, though sympatheti- 
cal energies of the soul itself. It is much more impossible that the 
universal and abstract intelligible ideas of the mind, or essences of 
things, should be mere stamps or signatures impressed upon the soul, 
as upon a dead thing in a gross corporeal manner. 

14. Wherefore here is a double error committed by vulgar philoso- . 
phers ; first, that they make the sensible ideas and phantasms to be to- 
tally impressed from without in a gross corporeal manner upon the 
sou’, as it were upon a dead thing; and, secondly, that then they sup- 
pose the intelligible ideas, the abstract and universal notions of the 
mind, to be made out of these sensible ideas and phantasms thus im- 
pressed from without in a corporeal manner likewise by abstraction or 
separation of the individuating circumstances, as it were by the hewing 
off certain chips from them, or by hammering, beating or anvilling of 
them out into thin intelligible ideas ; as if solid and massy gold should 
be beaten out into thin leaf-gold. To which purpose they have inge- 
niously contrived and set up an intellectus agens, active understanding, 
like a smith or carpenter, with his shop or forge in the brain, furnished 
with all necessary tools and instruments for such a work. Where I 
would only demand of these philosophers, whether this their so expert 
faber, smith or architect, intellectus agens, the active understanding, 
when he goes about his work, doth know what he is to do with these 
phantasms before-hand, what he is to make of them, and unto what 
shape to bring them? If he do not, he must needs be a bungling 
workman ; but if he do, he is prevented in his design and vader 
his work being done already to his hand; for he must needs have th 
intelligible idea of that which he knows or understands already within 
himself; and therefore now to what purpose should he use his tools, 
and go about to hew and hammer and anvil out these phantasms into 
thin and subtle intelligible ideas, merely to make that which he hath 
already, and which was native and domestic to him ? 

But this opinion is founded in no less a mistake of Aristotle’s text 
concerning the intellectus agens, active understanding, who never 
dreamt of any such as these men imagine, if we may believe the k 
scholiasts, that best understood him; than it is of the text of nature; as 
if not only those phantasms, but also the intelligible ideas themselves, 
were gross and corporeal things impressed from matter; whereas even 
the first of these are passive energies of the soul itself, fatally united to 
some local motions in the body, and concurrently produced with them, 
by reason of that magical union betwixt the soul and body; but the 
other are the pure and active energies of the mind itself, as free from 
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‘corporeal sympathy. Neither can these latter be made out of the for- 
mer by any abstraction or separation, no nor by any depinxation or 
chemical distillation or sublimation neither; for it is a thing utterly 
impossible that vigor, activity and awakened energy, as intellections 
are, should be raised out of dull, sluggish and drowsy passion or sym- 
pathy. And this opinion is but like that other of the same philoso- 
pher’s concerning the eduction or raising of substantial and immaterial 
forms out of the passive matter, both of them proceeding from one and 
the same sottishness of mind that induces them to think that dull, ‘stu- 
pid and senseless matter, is the first original source of all activity and 
perfection, all form and pulchritude, all wisdom and knowledge in the 
world. 

And things being rightly considered, this opinion doth in truth and 
reality, attribute as much activity to the soul, that saith it hath a power 
of raising or educing of intelligible ideas or universal] and abstract ra- 
tiones, notions, out of phantasms, as that other that affirms it hath a 
power of exerting them from itself; as it would attribute as much ac- 
tivity to the sun to say that he had a power of raising or educing light 
or the day out of night and darkness, as to say that he had a power of 
exerting it out of his own body. 

15. Wherefore others of this kind of philosophers, that will not ac- 
knowledge any immaterial substance, that hath any active power of its 
own in it, or any thing in the soul besides impression from corporeal 
objects without, have found out another device, and that is this, plainly 

to deny that there are any universal notions, ideas or rationes, reasons, 
‘in the mind at all; but that those things which are called universal, 
are nothing else but names applied to several individuals. Which 
opinion, as it was formerly held by those that were therefore called 
nominales, nominalists; so it hath been lately revived and taken up by 
some of these strenuous impugners of immaterial and incorporeal sub- 
stances. ‘There is nothing in the world (saith a Jate author) universal, 
but names; for the things named are every one of them individual and 
singular. Now indeed this is true, and nobody denies it, of things ex- 
isting. without the mind; but this author’s meaning herein is to deny 
all. universal conceptus, conceptions, and rationes, reasonings, of the 
mind, as appears by his larger explication of the same opinion else- 
where: !Est nomen hoc universale non rei alicujus existentis in rerum 
natura, neque idew sive phantasmatis alicujus in animo formati, sed ali- 
cujus semper vocis sive nominis nomen, ita ut cum dicatur animal vel 
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saxum, vel spectrum, vel aliud quicquam esse universale, intelligendum 
sit tantum voces eas animal, saxum, esse nomina universalia, id est nomi- 
na pluribus rebus communia, et respondentes ipsis in animo conceptus 
sunt, singularium animalium vel aliarum rerum imagines et phantas- 
mata. Ideoque non est opus ad vim universalis intelligendam alia fac- 
ultate quam iImaginativa, qua recordamur voces ejusmodi modo unam 
rem, modo aliam in animoexcitasse. This universal is the name, not of 
any thing existing in the nature of things, nor of any idea or phantasm 
formed in the mind, but always the name of some word or name; so 
that when an animal, or a stone, or a spectre, or any thing else is said 
to be universal, it is to be understood only that those words animal, 
stone, are universal names, that is, names common to more things ; and 
the conceptions answering to them in the mind, are the images and 
phantasms of singular animals or other things. And therefore to un- 
derstand the meaning of an universal, there is no need of any other 
faculty than that of imagination, whereby we are minded that words of 
that sort have sometimes excited one thing, sometimes another in our 
mind.—T hat is, there are no other ideas in the mind but only phan- 
tasms of individual corporeal things. Only there are universal names, 
which are applied in common to more individuals than one ; but there 
is no other object of the mind or cogitation but only singular and indi- 
vidual things existing without the soul. Wherefore this author consen- 
taneously hereunto defines understanding to be nothing else but con- 
ception caused by speech ; and therefore if speech be peculiar to man, 
then is understanding peculiar to him also. This mysterious notion 
is insisted upon and explained likewise by the third objector against 
Cartesius’s metaphysics, after this manner : Quid jam dicimus si forte 
ratiocinatio nihil aliud sit quam copulatio et concatenatio nominum 
sive appellationum per verbum hoc est. Unde colligimus ratione nihil 
omnino de natura rerum sed de eorum appellationibus, nimirum utrum 
copulemus rerum nomina secundum pacta vel non. Si hoc fit, sicut 
esse potest, ratiocinatio dependebit a nominibus, nomina ab imagina- 
tione, et imaginatio ab organorum corporeorum motu, et sic mens nihil 
aliud erit preeterquam motus in partibus quibusdam corporis organici. 
Now what do we say, if perhaps reasoning be nothing else but the 
coupling and chaining together of names or appellations, by these 
words, itis. Whence we gather nothing at all by reason concerning 
the nature of things, but concerning their appellations; to wit, whether 
we join the names of things according to agreements or not. If this 
be so, as it may be, reasoning will depend upon names, names upon 
the imagination, and the imagination upon the motion of the bodily or- 
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gans; and so the mind will be nothing else but a motion in some parts 
of the body.—According to which philosophy, reason and science do 
not superadd any thing to sense, or reach any further in the knowledge 
of the nature of things, but only in making use of common names to 
express several individuals by at once. 

16. Wherefore, although there be already enough said to prove, 
that in the understanding of individual corporeal things, besides sense 
and the sensible phantasms from them, there are also intelligible ideas 
and universal rationes, notions, exerted from the mind itself, by which 
alone they are comprehended ; yet still to make this business clearer, and 
also to demonstrate, that the knowledge of universal axiomatical truth, 
and scientifical theorems is a thing which doth not passively result from 
sense, but from the actual strength and vigor of the intellect itself com- 
prehending its own intelligible ideas, we will here propose that one ge- 
ometrical theorem concerning a triangle; that it hath three angles 
equal to two right angles; and consider what the subject of it is, ém- 
otnuorixws, scientifically comprehended. 

First therefore, if there be no other object of the mind in know- 
ledge but sensible individuals existing without us, then the subject of 
this theorem, when Euclid wrought it, was only some individual bodies 
by him compared together. Nay, Euclid himself did not carry this 
knowledge about with him in his mind, neither was he master of it any 
longer than he held those individual bodies in his hands, or looked up- 
on them with his eyes; and if so, it could not signify any thing at all, 
to any other person which either then or now had not the same indi- 
vidual bodies to compare, that Euclid had. Whereas it is plain, that 
the subject of this theorem, whatsoever it be, is such a thing as every 
geometrician, though in never such distant places and times, hath the 
very same always ready at his hand, without the least imaginable differ- 
ence. And they all pronounce concerning the same thing. Which 
could not possibly otherwise be, unless it were some universal ratio, 
notion, and intelligible idea of the mind. 

17. Again, secondly, no individual or material thing is the subject 
of this theorem, as sense takes cognizance of it, that is, the matter, and 
color, and figure and magnitude, all concretely together. For the same 
individual matter may presently be made quadrangular or circular, but 
only precisely in respect of the figure; and of that also no otherwise 
than as it 1s conformable to the indivisible and immutable ratio, notion, 
or idea of a triangle, comprehended in the mind as the exemplar of it. 
Now, as we have showed already, there is no material triangle any 
where to be found that is mathematically exact and accurate, neither is 
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the individual form of a material triangle immutable. And if there 
were any mathematically exact, our sense could be no xgz17g107, crite- 
rion, or rule to judge of it, nor discern when any thing were indivisibly 
such, nor judge of the absolute and mathematical equality of the three 
material angles of it, with two other angular superficies. Wherefor 
the subjects of this geometrical theorem are no sensible individual — 
bodies, but the rationes, notions, and idew, ideas, of the mind itself, in 
which alone mathematical accuracy is to be found, and the exact equal- 
ity of one thing to another certainly and infallibly known 

18. Nay, if we should suppose that ie some individual ma- 
terial triangles and angles, absolutely and mathematically exact; and 
that our sense did infallibly perceive the indivisible points of them; or 
that we had an infallible pair of compasses, whose cuspides, tops, were 








‘mathematical points, whereby we could measure the several angles of 


the triangle and right angle in a perfect circle, accurately divided into 
infinite parts; or else cutting off those several angles of the triangle, 


and laying them together upon an absolute plane, we should thus me- 


chanically find them equal to the two material right angles; this would 
not amount to the knowledge of this truth, that a triangle, as such, 
hath of necessity three angles equal to two right angles ; ; we thus con- 
sidering them only as material individuals, and things existing without 
the mind by corporeal sense. For though we had now found that these 
individual material triangles were equal to those two individual materi- 
al right angles; yet looking no further than sense determined to indi- 
viduals, we could not tell certainly that it was so with all individual tri- 
angles, much less understand any necessity of its being so, or ag i 
any thing of the odt, reason, of it, in which alone true sciel 
sisteth. And this Aristotle hath observed very pertinently to ¢ | 
pose: 10108 Ov aiodijoses éotiy éxnictacda, alk aioduveoFou ye* vey- 
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yvwgicew éott’ Neither is it necessary to understand by sense, but to 

perceive; but this regards a particular thing and manner, and the pre- 
sent time. But it is impossible to perceive by sense what relates to ev- 
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ery thing, and in all respects; for this and now relate to an universal ; 
for of an universal we say, that it is aways and every where. Since 
then demonstrations are of an universal, it is plain that there is no 
knowledge of the universal theorems of geometry by sense. For it is 


_ manifest, that if we could perceive by sense that the three angles of a 


triangle were equal to two right angles, yet should we not rest satisfied 
in this, as having therefore a sufficient knowledge of it (as some say ;) 
but would seek further after a demonstration hereof; sense reaching 
only to singulars, but knowledge to universals—The mind would not 
be satisfied herewith, but would still further require a demonstration of 
it; which demonstrations are not of individuals perceived by sense, but 
only of the universal rationes, notions, comprehended in the mind; 
knowledge, as I said before, being a descending comprehension of a 
thing from the universal ideas of the mind, and not an ascending per- 
ception of them from individuals by sense. 

19. Wherefore the apodictical knowledge of this truth is no other- 
wise to be attained than by the mind’s ascending above sense, and ele- 
vating itself from individuals to the comprehension of the universal ra- 
tiones, notions, and ideas of things within itself, making the object of 
its inquiry and contemplation, not this nor that material individual tri- 
angle without itself, but the indivisible and immutable notion of a trian- 
gle. And thus it finds” ‘several ways that a triangle, as such, must of 
necessity have its three angles equal to two right angles. 

For, first, if one will consider any triangle, as made out of a paral- 
lelogram (though this be the more compounded figure) divided by a di- 
agonal line into two equal triangles, it is plain in every parallelogram 
four angles equal to four rigint angles, because when astraight 
le cuts two parallel lines, the two interior angles must of necessity be 
equivalent to two right s0gtes, one of them being the complement of 
the other to a semicircle. But when the parallelogram is divided into 
two equal triangles by a diagonal line, the quantity of the three angles 
in each must of necesity be half the quantity of the four angles in the 
parallelogram. 
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Or, if a man will consider the genesis, formation of a plain triangle 
in this manner ; first, by a straight ne two parallel lines, and 
then one of didte parallels moving upon its centre in the straight line 
out of its parallelism, and inclining towards the other line, if it move 
never so little out of its parallelism towards the other parallel, the con- 
tinuation of it must needs cut the other line, and make a triangle. 
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And so much as the interior angle, which with the other opposite, made 
up two right angles, so much is the third angle; and therefore all three 
make up two right angles. 

20. Now here is a gross error of the vulgar to imagine, because ge- 
ometricians demonstrating such theorems, commonly make use of such 
sensible schemes or diagrams, that therefore the knowledge of this 
truth doth result from sense, or that the geometricians themselves have 
no other ideas in their minds of straight lines, parallels, right, acute 
and obtuse angles, triangles, equality of angles, than what are impressed 
upon their fancy from these schemes. Whereas these are only made 
use of to entertain the fancy in the mean time, whilst the mind being 
intent upon the demonstration, actively exerts other intelligible ideas of 
these things from within itself, and from thence comprehends the apo- 


dictical necessity of the theorem. Neither is the true and proper 


knowledge of one theorem or universal and necessary truth, either in 
geometry or metaphysics, passively impressed upon the soul from indi- 
viduals existing without, or the result of mere sense, but it proceeds 
from the active strength and vigor of the mind, comprehending the in- 
telligible ideas and universal rationes, notions, of things within itself. 
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21. Wherefore we conclude, that the immediate objects of geometri- 
cal science, properly so called, are not individual bodies or superficies, 
but the intelligible and universal ideas of a triangle, square, circle, 
pyramid, cube, sphere, actively exerted from the mind, and compre- 
hended in it. For the mind doth not seek its objects of knowledge 
abroad without itself, but must needs actively comprehend them within 
itself. Which also, as we shall show in the following chapter, are im- 
mutable things, and always the same. 
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1. No individual material thing is always necessarily the same with 
itself, but mutable and changeable. And our sensible perceptions of 
them, are nothing but passions or affections in the soul from some local 
motions in our body caused by them; which passions also are a kind 
of motions in the soul, whereby we do not comprehend the immutable 
ratio or essence of any thing. But intellection and knowledge are the 
active comprehension of something that is fixed and immutable, and 
hath always a necessary identity with itself. For that which is not 
one steady and immutable thing, cannot as such, be an object of intel- 
lection or knowledge, neither can the mind fix itself upon it; for it 
must needs mock and delude the understanding, perpetually gliding 
and rolling away from it, when it endeavors to grasp or comprehend it. 
Neither can it be the basis or subject of any scientifical theorem or pro- 
position ; for how can any thing be certainly, constantly and immuta- 
bly affirmed of that which is no one certain thing, nor always immuta- 
bly the same with itself. Whence it plainly follows, that the immedi- 
ate objects of intellection and knowledge, cannot be these individual 
material things as such, which our senses are passively affected from, 
but must of necessity be something else. 

2. For which cause those flowing philosophers before mentioned, 
Heraclitus, Cratylus, and Protagoras, that maintained, that there were 
no other beings that could be the objects of cogitation besides these in- 
dividual material things, which they supposed always to flow, and never 
to stand still; did consentaneously to this hypothesis of theirs assert ; 
that there was no knowledge but sense, and no certain or immutable 
comprehension of any thing. For that this assertion of theirs was 
grounded merely upon this hypothesis, that there was no other being or 
object of the mind besides individual material things, as such; which 
they signified after this manner, by saying, that all things flowed, for these 
material thingsdoso; Aristotle plainly instructs us in his Metaphysics: 
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sinovts Ole 1H uit Mota ovx euBivas. Av’tds yug Geto ov) dat: The 
ground of this opinion, which denied all certain and immutable know- 
ledge, was from hence: because truth and knowledge refer to beings 
or entities, and they supposed that there were no other beings besides 
these individual sensibles only. In which there is very much of unde- 
terminateness And which they perceived to be liable to perpetual 
motion or mutation. Now concerning that which always changes, 
nothing can be aflirmed as constantly and immutably true. And from 
this supposition sprung the highest sect of those which are called Hera- 
clitical philosophers, and those that follow Cratylus, who at last came 
to this, that he only moved his finger, but thought that nothing at all 
ought to be affirmed ; and reprehended Heraclitus for saying, that one 
cannot twice enter into the same river, because he thought that one 
could not so much as once do it ;—that is, that no material thing re- 
mained one moment the same. 

3. Wherefore if there be any such thing as intellection, science, 
and knowledge, distinct from external sense, and any immutable truths, 
then there must of necessity be some other kind of beings or entities, 
besides these individual material things, as the immediate objects or 
subjects of them, such things as do not flow, but a tatta xot acadttos 
éyovta, always remain immutably the same, or wormua xol wiuy ast prow 
éyovta, permanent, and having always the same nature, as Plato ex- 
presseth these immediate objects of knowledge; or else, in Aristotle’s 
language, ux.yntos ovcia, an immutable essence. Who therefore con- 
futes boih these sects of philosophers, whereof one was extremely met- 
aphysical, that made all things to stand still; whom, I confess, I un- 
derstand not; the other too grossly material, and addicted to sense, 
that made nothing to stand still, but all things to flow ; after this man- 
ner: Davsgov ot o0vd of navta josusiv Aéyovtes dnd Aéyovow, otd ob 
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mow ovx tora. Ei Os mavta xoveitae, ovdér totat alndéc, MavtA How wevdy * 
It is manifest, that neither they speak truly who affirm all things to rest, 
nor they that affirm all things to move. For if all things rest, then the 
same things would always be true and false ; which is not 80, because 
he that affirms this, once was not, and again will not be. But if all 
things move, then nothing can be true, A therefore all things will be 
false.—And both he and Plato compounded that controversy thus; by 
acknowledging two sorts of entities, the one mutable, or subject to flux 
and motion, such as are especially individual corpore ings ; the 
other immutable, that always rest or stand still, which a 2 the proper 
objects of certain, constant, and immutable knowledge, that therefore 
cannot be mere nothings, non-entities. ‘ 

Which latter kind of being, that is, the axivytos ovcie, immutable 
essence, as a distinct thing from individual sensibles, Aristotle plainly 
asserts against Heraclitus, and those other flowing philosophers, mM. os 
these words ; éte 08 aSvcopsey auToUs dmolopBevew nal odiny ovgiay clvas 
Toy ovtwy, 7] OUTE nivyno ts tmaoys OUTE ptooe OUTE Yéveats tO Magara * 
We would have these philosophers to know, that besides things, 
that are always mutable, there is another kind of being or entity 
things as are neither subject to motion, corruption, nor 
And elsewhere he tells us, that this axéyyt0¢ ovcia, immovable e es I 
the object of theoretical knowledge, of the first philosophy, and of the 
pure mathematics. pete 

4. Now these immutable entities are the universtjagponiel, or in- 
telligible natures and essences of all things, which some compare to 
unities, but Aristotle to numbers; which formally considered, are in- 
divisible : saith he, stad wg ag:Ouoi at ovcias, the essences of things are 
like to numbers ;—because if but the least thing be added to any num- 
ber, or subtracted from it, the number is destroyed. 

And these are the objects of all certain knowledge. As for exam- 
ple, the objects of geometry are not any individual material triangles, 
squares, circles, pyramids, cubes, spheres, and the like; which because 
they are always mutable, nothing can be immutably affirmed of them; 
but they are those indivisible and unchangeable rationes of a triangle, 
square, circle ; which are ever the same to all geometricians, in all ages 
and places, of which such immutable theorems as these are demonstra- 
ted, as that a triangle has necessarily three angles equal to two right 
angles. 

But if any one demand here, where this axivytos ovoiu, these immu- 
table entities do exist? I answer, first, that as they are considered 
formally, they do not properly exist in the individuals without us, as if 
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they were from them imprinted oa the understanding, which some 
have taken to be Aristotle’s opinion; because no individual material 
thing is either universal or immutable. And if these things were only 
lodged in the individual sensibles, then they would be unavoidably ob- 
noxious to the fluctuating waves of the same reciprocating euripus, in 
which all individual’ material things are perpetually whirled. But be- 
cause they perish not together with them, it is a certain argument that 
they exist independently upon them. Neither in the next place, do 
they exist somewhere else apart from the individual sensibles, ‘and with- 
out the mind, which is that opinion that Aristotle justly condemns, but 
either unjustly or unskilfully attributes to Plato. For if the mind look- 
ed abroad for its objects wholly without ‘itself, then all its knowledge 
would be nothing but sense and passion.—For to know a thing is noth- 
ing else but to comprehend it by some inward ideas that are domestic 
to the mind, and actively exerted from it. Wherefore these intelligi- 
ble ideas or essences of things, those forms by which we understand all 
things, exist no where but in the mind itself; for it was very well deter- 
mined long ago by Socrates, in Plato’s Parmenides, that these things 
are nouns else but noemata: Toy sidav Exaotoy tovtTwy vonuo, xat ov- 
duuod abt mooannss éyyivec Par uddots 7 év wuyi* “ These species or ideas 
are all of them nothing but noemata, or notions that exist no where but in 
_ the soul itself.” ” Wherefore to say that there are immutable natures and 
essences, and rationes of things, distinct from the individuals that ex- 
ist without us, is all one as if one should say, that there is in the uni- 
verse above the orb of matter and body, another superior orb of intel- 
lectual being, that comprehends its own immediate objects, that is, the 
immutable rationes and ideas of things within itself, by which it under- 
stands and knows all things without itself. 

And yet notwithstanding though these things exist only in the mind, 
they are not therefore mere figments of the understanding: for if the 
subjects of all scientifical theorems were nothing but figments, then all 
truth and knowledge that is built upon them would be a mere fictitious 
thing ; and if truth itself and the intellectual nature be fictitious things, 
then what can be real or solid in the world? But it is evident, that 
though the mind thinks of these things at pleasure, yet they are not ar- 
bitrarily framed by the mind, but have certain, determinate, and immu- 
table natures of their own, which are independent upon the mind, and 
which are not blown away into nothing at the pleasure of some being 
that arbitrarily made them. 

But we all naturally conceive that those things have not only an 
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were never made, but always are,—and Mite ytyvopsver pore aaa oh, 
Things that were never made, nor can be destroyed,— Tu eyerrynte ot 
araled oa: Things ingenerable and unperishable ;—Quz Pl: o negat 
gigni sed semper esse (as Tully expresseth it) et ratione et intelli- 
gentia eontineri. And Philo, the platonical Jew, calls the Nore, 
w hich are the same things we speak of uvayzeudrtata: oivion, the 
necessary essences, that is, such things as could not but be, and ¢ 
not possibly not be. And Aristotle himself calls the rationes of thing 7 
in his metaphysics, not only zwgiora and axivyte, things separate: 
matter and immutable, but also atdve, or eternal; and in- at 
likewise , he calls geometrical traths.dtdva, eternal things, : } Hegh TOV Ob 
Oiwy ovdeis Abvidverae, oioy meg TiS Dvapergor xu Tis mhevods Ort HoVmpETOOL 
where he makes the geometrical truth concerning the imcommensura- 
bility betwixt the diameter and the side of a square, to be an eternal 
thing. —Elsewhere he tells us, that Ov tay pPuetaey siven émiot 
Sciences properly so called, is not of things corruptible and conting 
but of things necessary, incorruptible and eternal... Which immutable 
and eternal objects: of science, in the place before quoted, he describes 
thus: Ovciay tay ortay 7 Ors xivyoig Unagyel, oUTE PIOQG, OTE yEVEaIS 
to maganay* Such a kind of entity of things as has neither motion nor 
generation, nor corruption,—that is, such things as were never made, 
and can never be destroyed. To which, he saith, the mind is neces- 
sarily determined. For science or knowledge has nothing either of 
fiction or of arbitrariness in it, but is Katdédnyig tov dvtos* the compre- 
hension of that which immutably is.— 

6. Moreover, these things have a constant being, when our partic- 
ular created minds do not actually think of them, and therefore they 
are immutable in another sense likewise, not only because they are 
indivisibly the same when we think of them, but also because they 
have a constant and never-failing entity; and always are, whether our 
particular minds think of them or not. For the intelligible natures 
and essences of a triangle, square, circle, pyramid, cube, sphere, etc. 
and all the necessary geometrical verities belonging to these several 
figures, were not the creatures of Archimedes, Euclid, or Pythagoras, 
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or any other inepntors -of geometry ; nor did then first begin to be; but 
all these rationes and verities had a real and actual entity before, and 
would continue still, though all the geometricians ‘in the world were 
quite extinct, and no man knew them or thought of them. Nay, though 
Allsthe material world were quite swept. away, and also all particular 
created minds. annihilated together with it; yet there is no doubt but 
. - the intel Ele natures of essences of all geometrical figures, and the’ 
necess -verities belonging to them, would notwithstanding remain 
safe and sound. Wherefore these things had a being also before the 
material world and all particular intellects were created. For it is not 
at all conceivable, that ever there was a time when there was no intelli- 
_ gible nature of a triangle, nor any such thing cogitable at all, and when 
was not yet actually true that a triangle has three angles onl ‘to two 
4 right angles, but that these things were afterward arbitrarily made and 
ought into being out of an antecedent nothing or non-entity ; so that 
e being of them bore some certain date, and had a youngness in them, 
, and so by the same reason might wax old, and decay again; which no- 
tion he often harps upon, when he speaks of the Ei0y, or forms of things, 
as when he says, Tov opéigay sivoe ove tot yéveoig* there is no genera- 
_ tion of the essence of a sphere,—that is, it is a thing that is not made ; 
but always is: and elsewhere he pronounces universally of the Lidn, 
“Aven yevéoeug xo pIogas dhws sivae te st5q* The forms of material things 
are without generation and corruption,—and To eidog ovdeg novel, ové 
yevvatoo*® ‘That none makes the form of any thing, for it is never gen- 
erated.—Divers have censured Aristotle in some-of such passages too 
much to confound physics and metaphysics together ; for indeed these 
things are not true in a physical, but only in a metaphysical sense. 
That is, Ta vontw, the immediate objects of intellection and science, 
are eternal, necessarily existent, and incorruptible. 

7. Now the plain meaning of all this is nothing else, but that there 
is an eternal wisdom and knowledge in the world, necessarily existing, 
which was never made, and can never cease to be or be destroyed; or, 
which is all one, that there is an infinite eternal mind necessarily exist- 
ing, that actually comprehends himself, the possibility of all things, and 
the verities clinging to them. In a word, that there is a God, or an 
omnipotent and omniscient being, necessarily existing, who therefore 
cannot destroy his own being or nature, that is, his infinite power and 
wisdom. 

For since the rationes, intelligible essences, and verities of things, 
as we observed before out of Plato, are nothing but noemata, that is, 
objective notions or knowledges, which are things that cannot exist 
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alone, but together with that actual knowledge in which they are com- 

__ prehended, they are the modifications of some mind or intellect.—It is 
all one to affirm, that there are eternal rationes, essences of things, and 
verities necessarily existing, and to’ say that there is an infinite, o -_— 
potent and eternal mind, necessarily existing, that always actually com- at 
prehendeth himself, the essences of all things, and their verities ; or, 
rather, which is the rationes, essences, and verities of all things; for 
the rationes and essences of things are not dead things, like so many — 
statues, images or pictures hung up somewhere by themselves alone in 
a world: neither are truths mere sentences and propositions written a 
down with ink upon a book, but they are living things, and nothing but 
modifications of mind or intellect; and therefore the first intellect is _ 
essentially and archetypally all rationes and verities, and all particular — = 
created intellects are but derivative participations of it, that are print-— 
ted by it with the same ectypal signatures upon them. . 

And we may undoubtedly conclude, that it is a thing altogether 5 | 
certain, that there is an infinite and eternal mind, [that is, a God] ne-— 
cessarily existing in the world, as that there ever was the ration or in- 
telligible essence of a triangle, or circle, of unity and duality ; and that 
it was ever actually true, that a triangle hath three angles equal to two 
right angles; or that equalia addita zqualibus efficiunt equalia: or 
the like. ceo 

8. Neither does this hinder or contradict the truth of this assertion, — 
that many that doubt concerning the existence of a God, yet motwith- 
standing confidently believe the necessary eternity of these things; and 
persuade themselves, that though there were no mind nor intellect, and 
so no God in the world; nay, though there was no matter neither, and 
no substantial entity at all, yet notwithstanding these rationes and veri- 
ties of things would necessarily be as they are. 

9. For there is an absolute impossibility in this assertion, that these 
essences of things and verities should be, though there were no substan- 
tial entity or no mind existing. For these things themselves must of 
necessity be either substances, or modifications of substance.—For 
what is neither substance nor modification of a substance, is a pure 
non entity.—And if they be modifications of substance, they caunot 
possibly exist without that substance whose modifications they are— 
which must either be matter or mind, but they are not the modifications 
of matter as such, because they are universal and immutable; there- 
fore they are the modifications of some mind or intellect ; so that these 
cannot be eternal without an eternal mind. 

And these men do but deceive themselves in the hypothetical as- 
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sertion, that there would have been these rationes and universal verities, 
though there had never been a God or intellect; neither considering 
__ what the nature of God is, whose existence they would question or — 
ive doubt of, nor what those rationes and verities, are, which they would 
make so necessarily existent, by means whereof they do at once assert 
and question the same thing: for that which begets so strong a persua- 
sion in their minds, that the rationes of things and universal verities 
are so necessarily eternal, though they do not perceive it, is nothing 
else but an inward invincible prepossession of the necessary existence 
of God, or an infinite eternal omnipotent and omniscient mind, (that 
always actually comprehends himself, and the extent of his own power, 
or the ideas of all possible things) so deeply radicated and infixed in 
their minds, as that they cannot possibly quit themselves of it, though 
they endeavor it never so much, but it will unawares adhere to them, 
even when they force themselves to suppose the non-existence of God 
as a person, whose idea they do not clearly comprehend: That is, the 
force of nature is so strong in them as to make them acknowledge the 
thing, when they deny the word. So that the true meaning of this 
phenomenon is nothing else but this, that God is a being so necessarily 
existent, that though men will suppose the non-existence of him, and 
deny the name, yet notwithstanding they cannot but confute them- 
selves, and confess the thing. 

10. Nay, it is clearly and mathematically demonstrable from what 
we have already proved, that there is some eternal mind: for as it is 
unquestionably certain, that something in the world was eternal, mere- 
ly from hence, because there is being, which could not spring out of 
nothing; and therefore if there were no God, matter of necessity must 
be eternal: so because there is mind and understanding, and actual 

' knowledge in the world, and these things could not spring out of mat- 
ter, wisdom and knowledge must needs be eternal things, and there 
must be of necessity some eternal mind. 

For, ex hypothesi, that once there had been no knowledge, no intelli- 
gible rationes or essences of things, no mind or intellect in the world, it 
would have been absolutely impossible that ever there should have been 
any such thing, because it could neither spring out of nothing, nor 
which is all one, out of senseless and unknown matter. 

11. Now because every thing that is imperfect must needs depend 
upon something that is perfect in the same kind, our particular im- 
perfect understandings, which do not always actually contain the ra- 
tiones of things and their verities in them, which are many times igno- 
rant, doubting, erring, and slowly proceed by discourse and ratiocina- 
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tion from one thing to another, must needs be derivative pistidlbasions of 
a perfect, infinite and eternal intellect, in which is the rationes of all 
things, and all universal verities are always actually comprehended. 
Which consideration is so obvious and unavoidable, that Aristotle him- 
self could not miss of it—for he tells us, that since our understandings 
are but 4uvaue: mavte* potentially all things,—that is, have not an ac- 
tual but potential omniformity only, there must of necessity be in re- 
rum natura, another intellect that is actually all knowledge, and is the 
same to our understandings Oioy % tézvy mos thy VAny* that active art 
is to passive matter,—and Oioy to gas° that the light is to our eyes,— 
and which does not ° Oré pév vosiy, oré Dé ov vosiy" sometimes understand, 
and sometimes not understand, as it were sometimes awake, and some- 
times asleep,—but is always eternal, Kat éyégyevay éniotnua’ actual 
knowledge.—A sun that never sets, an eye that never winks—where- 
fore though all our knowledges be not stamped or impressed upon our 
souls from the matter; they are all, as it were, eopgayicuata, ectypal — 
prints, and éxuéyuate, derivative signatures from one archetypal intel- 
lect, that is essentially the rationes of all things and all verities.- 

12. And from hence it comes to pass, that all understandings are 
not only constantly furnished with forms and ideas to conceive all 
things by, and thereby enabled to understand all the clear conceptions 
of one another, being printed all over at once with the seeds of univer- 
sal knowledge, but also have exactly the same ideas of the same 
things; whereas if these things were impressed upon our souls from the 
matter without, all men would not be readily furnished with ideas to 
conceive all things by at every time, it being merely casual and contin- 
gent what things occur to men’s several senses; neither could their 
ideas be exactly alike to one another, because no individual objects 
are so; and therefore when one spoke of one thing, another would 
mean another. Much less could men so promptly and expeditely ex- 
ert them upon all occasions, if they were dead forms passively re- 
ceived only, and not all virtually contained in some one active and vi- 
tal principle that had a potential omniformity in it. 

Wherefore, as Themistius observes, men could not possibly confer 
and discourse together in that manner as they do, presently perceiving 
one another’s meaning, and having the very same conceptions of things 
in their minds, Ei py ts 1)» sig vos ov martes éxorvwvotusy’ if all did not 
partake of one and the same intellect.—Neither could one so readily 
teach, and another learn, Ei yo) tavtoy ay to vonua tov diWacxovtog xaos 
Tov warFoavortog’ if there,were not the same ectypal stamps of things 
in the mind both of the teacher and the learner.— 
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13. Moreover, from hence also it comes to pass that truths, though 
they be in never so many several and distant minds apprehending them, 
yet they are not broken, multiplied, or diversified thereby ; but they are 
one and the same individual truths in them all. So that it is but one 
truth and knowledge that is im all the understandings in the world. 
Just as when a thousand eyes look upon the sun at once, they all see 
the same individual object. Or as when a great crowd or throng of 
people hear one and the same orator speaking to them all, it is one and 
the same voice that is in the several ears of all those several auditors; 
so in like manner, when innumerable created understandings direct 
themselves to the contemplation of the same universal and immutable 
truths, they do all of them but as it were listen to one and the same 
original voice of the eternal wisdom that is never silent; and the sever- 
al conceptions of those truths in their minds are but like several echos 
of the same verba mentis of the divine intellect resounding in them. 

14. From what we have already declared, it is evident, that wis- 
dom, knowledge, and understanding, are eternal and self-subsistent 
things, superior to matter and all sensible beings, and independent up- 
on them. Which mystery is thus acknowledged both in Christianity 
and Platonism, in that wisdom and intellect are made the eternal and 
first begotten offspring of the first original goodness, the fountain of all 
things, ! The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his 
works of old. I was set- up from everlasting, from the beginning ’ere 
ever the earth was, etc. 

And indeed that opinion, that knowledge, wisdom, and understand- 
ing, is in its own nature posterior to sensible and material things, and 
doth result out of them, or proceed only from the radiation and activity 
of the matter on that which understands, is nothing else but downright 
atheism. For if this were not true, that wisdom, knowledge, and in- 
tellection were in its own nature posterior to sensible and corporeal 
things, as being nothing but the stamp or impress of them, then it must 
needs follow that this corporeal world was not made or framed by any 
antecedent wisdom or knowledge, but that it sprang up of itself from 
blind, fortuitous, and giddy motions of eternal atoms;. from whence all 
that knowledge that is in the world did afterward result... Which is all 
one as to say that there is no God at all. 

But if any will here pretend, that there is indeed a knowledge in 
God antecedent to all corporeal being, and therefore no passion but a 
thing independent upon matter and self-originated; but yet, notwith- 
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standing, the knowledge of all created understandings i is 

immediately derived from thence, but only taken up at the rebound or 
second-hand from sensible and corporeal things: this is just as if one 
should say, that there is indeed a brightness or lucidity in the sun, but 
yet notwithstanding the light which is in the air, is not derived from 
that light which is in the body of the sun, but springs immediately out 
of the power of the dark air; which being a thing apparently absurd, 
it may be presumed that this assertion is nothing but a verbal and pre- 
tended acknowledgement of a God, that has an antecedent and an in- 
dependent knowledge, made by such as really deny the same; for 
otherwise, to what purpose should they so violently and distortly pervert 
the natural order and dependency of things in the universe, and cut off 
that cognation and connexion which is betwixt things 1 ct and 
things perfect of the same kind, betwixt created minds and the increa- 
ted mind, which is the intellectual scale or ladder by which we 
up to God, if they did really believe and acknowledge any such th 
But he that can believe that all human knowledge, wisdom, and pru- 
dence, has no other source and original than the radiations a impres- 
ses of the dark matter, and the fortuitous and tumultuous jumblings 
thereof; it is justly to be suspected, that he is too near akin to those 
ancient theologues that Aristotle speaks of, Oi &« »uxtos marta yevyartes* 
that fetched the original of God and all things out of night,—or the 
dark chaos of matter; that held there is no God at all, or that blind 
and senseless matter and chance are the only original of all things. 





CHAP... V; 


WE formerly showed that the perception of external sense, as such 
is a mere relative and phantastical thing: there being nothing —— 
ly true and real in it, but only this, that the soul hath such a passi 
affection, phantasm, appearance, or seeming in it. But sense being 
but an idiopathy, we cannot be absolutely certain by it, that every 0 
er person or animal has the same passion or affection or phantasm i 

m the same corporeal object that we ourselves have. “Hv diigge 


“oaLo ay rays oldy ool PaivEetae ExoTOV LOWma. Tovovtoy xol étwour Sow 5 






Osart. wa AV oix tywys’ Tox. 119° Gldy &vFQany &@ Suoroy xut cor 
qaivera Ott ovy Exec ToUTO igyVEds 7} TOA paAAOY Ot OVE GOL a’TH TaVTOP, 
Jie 16 nDénote Ouoiws avtoy ceaut@ tyew* Are you certain that every 
other animal has the same sense or phantasm of every color that you have, 
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(saith Socrates, according to Protagoras his sense)—nay, that every 
other man has the same. Or, lastly, can you be so much as sure that 
yourself shall always have the same phantasm from the same object, 
when you are not always the same with yourself?—and passions are 
diversified by the wduvoovyzeacta of the patient.—Wherefore we cannot 
be sure merely by the passions of sense, what the absolute nature of a 
corporeal object is without us, our perception being only relative to our 
selves, and our several organs and bodily crasis. . 

Nay, we cannot be sure that there is any object at all before us, 
when we have a phantasm of sensation of something. Forasmuch as 
not only in our dreams, but also when we are awake, we have phan- 
tasms and sensations in us of things that have no reality. 

The reason of all which is, because by external sense we do 
but suffer from corporeal things existing without, and so do not com- 
prehend the nature of the thing as it is absolutely in itself, but only our 
own passion from it. Neither is our sense a passion immediately from 
the thing itself that is perceived, for then it would not be altogether so 
uncertain as it is, but only from certain local motions in that body which 
the soul is vitally united to, by the mediation whereof it perceives other 
things at a distance, which local motions and passions may be produ- 
ced when there are no such objects. 

So that if there were no other perceptive power or faculty distinct 
from external sense, all our perceptions would be merely relative, seem- 
ing, and phantastical, and not reach to the absolute and certain truth 
of any thing; and every one would but, as Protagoras expounds it, Te 
die povoy doka¢ew* think his own private and relative thoughts truths, — 
and all our cogitations being nothing but appearances, would be indif- 
ferently alike true phantasms, and one as another. 

2. But we have since also demonstrated, that there is another per- 
ceptive power in the soul superior to outward sense, and of a distinct 
nature from it, which is the power of knowing or understanding, that is 
an active exertion from the mind itself. And therefore has this grand 
pre-eminence above sense, that it is no idiopathy, not a mere private, a 
relative, seeming, and phantastical thing; but the comprehension of 
that which absolutely is and is not. 


or whereas the te aicdnte, objects of external sense, are nothing ‘ 


but individual corporeal things existing without us, from which by sense 
we receive only idols, images and passions; by reason of which, as 
Plotinus observes, To yiyywoxousvoy dv aicdijcsws, tov mexyuctos sidwAov 
got, xb OVX AUTO TO TodyuA y aicInog houBover’ pever yog éxsivo z£o * 


that which is known by sense, is but an image of that individual body 
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existing without, which sense suffers from ;; but the object of sense is a 

being not inwardly comprehended, but remaining without—and due 
~ 3 ~ > , > »” > i 3 A , a ’ 

TovTo éy toils aioInosow ove tot oadjFeo allo Joka, or magadsyousyy 

not Sve tovto Sosu otow adho magadéyetar, &Ahou Oytog éxsivou & ov TOTO 

o magadeyetor yer" for this cause, the truth of the thing is not in sense, 


but only opinion. 


Yet the ta vonte, the proper and immediate objects of science, right- 
ly so called, and intellection, being the intelligible essences of things 
and their necessary verities, that exist no where but in the mind itself ; 
the understanding by its active power is fully master of them, and com- 
prehends aita tu mecyuata, xoi ovx cidwlu udvor, not idols or images of 
them, but the very things themselves,—within itself; 0 vov¢ to vonta 
yiwaoxwy ox ttega cvte yivwoxes, knowledge is not the perception of 
things abroad without the mind,—but is the mind’s comprehending it- 
self. Otherwise, as the same philosopher adds, Oswe7joe atta ovx tov 
arta, twa 0 aitaHv——to toivey aulndivor ovx tywr, Saha bé tot adknFovs 
mug “ita LoBor, ta wevds) ESer, xar ovdEv G@AHDé¢* the mind in considering 
things, will not apprehend the things themselves, but only their images, 
etc.— 

Wherefore it is most true, as Aristotle often observeth, ‘Ovot¢ 6 xat 
évioysvay Ta moayyate vowy’ that the knowledge of any scientifical theo- 
rem is one and the self-same thing with the thing known; To avro éore 
10 vouv xa To voovusvoy* that which knows, and that which is known, are 
really the same thing.—H énuorjuy 7 Pewgytixy xoi to émiotntoy 10 adto 
gor.’ the knowledge of any metaphysical or mathematical truth is the 
very thing,—To av10 gory 4) “ar évégysay éxvorjun TH MEdyuaTL’ OF 
truth itself known, and not any passion from it, or image and picture 
of it—And though the same philosopher writes elsewhere, that otod7- 
oic is te aioInta, aud vorxc1g Te vonta* sense is the same with sensible 
things, and understanding the same with the things understood ;—yet 
the difference betwixt those two is very great, for the te aioSyTa, sen- 
sible things really exist without, and sense has only a passive and phan- 
tasmatical representation of them ; but the t@ voyra, intellectual concep- 
tions, properly so called, the primary objects of science and intellection, 
that is, the 1a yoouota widta xui axivnte, separate eternal and immuta- 
ble rationes of things,—exist no where but in the mind itself, being its 
own ideas: for the soul is, as Aristotle speaks, tomog edu" the place 
of forms and ideas, and they have no other entity at all but only in 
being known or understood. And by and through these inward ideas 
of the mind itself, which are its primary objects, does it know and un- 
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derstand all external individual things, which are the secondary objects 
of knowledge only. r 

3. Moreover, that the intellection and knowing perception of the 
soul is not relative and phantastical as the sensitive, is evident from 
hence, because it is liable to falsehood, which it could not be, if it had 
not a power of comprehending absolute truth. 

For external sense, for this very reason, is not capable of falsehood, 
because as such, it does not comprehend the absolute truth of any thing ; 
being only gavracia, a phantasm or appearance, and all appearances 
as such are alike true. 

So in like manner, if the noetical perceptions of the soul were only 
phantastical, and did not extend to the comprehension of the absolute 
truth of things, then every opinion would of necessity be alike true, 
neither could there be any absolute falsehood in any, because néca 
gaurvtacia éotiy adnns, every fancy is true, that is, every fancy is a fan- 
cy or an appearance, and nothing more is required to it; for absolute 
truth belongs not to the nature of it. But it is evident to all that are 
not sunk and degenerated below men into brutish sottishness, that there 
are false opinions: whence it follows undeniably, that the noetical 
knowledge and intellective power extends to the absolute truth of things. 
So that whatever theoretical universal proposition in geometry or me- 
taphysics is true to one mind, the same is absolutely true in itself, 
and therefore true to all minds whatsoever throughout the whole world, 
that clearly understand it. 

4. Wherefore the immediate objects of knowledge, which are the 
intelligible essences of things, and their relations to one another or ver- 
ities, exist no where but in minds; yet notwithstanding they are not 
figments of the mind, because then every opinion or cogitation would 
be alike true, that is, a true figment, having no other truth but relative 
to that particular mind whose figment it is. But these things have an 
absolute and immutable nature in themselves, and their mutual respects 
to one another are alike immutable. And therefore those opinions and 
cogitations of the mind, which are not conformable to the immutable 
reality of those objective ideas have an absolute falsehood in them. 
As for example, the nature of a triangle is an immutable thing, and 
this is demonstrable of it, as immutably and necessarily true, that it 
hath three angles equal to two right ones: neither can any man’s opin- 
ion or thinking make it otherwise: for it is a false opinion, unless it be 
agreeable to the immutable nature of a triangle. So likewise the plain 
regular geometrical solids, as such, have an immutable nature or es- 
sence: and it is demonstrable of them, that there are five such bodies, 
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and that there can be no more: and any opinion to the contrary will 
be an absolute falsehood. Wherefere every opinion or thinking is not 
knowledge, but only a right opinion: and therefore knowledge is not 
relative, 790s to xyivoy, as sense is. ‘Truth is the most unbending and 
uncompliable, the most necessary, firm, immutable, and adamantine 
thing in the world. . 

4. Moreover, because tliese intelligible essences of things, as before 
was observed, are like unities indivisible; so that if the least be added 
to them, or detracted from them, they are not the same, but something 
else; whenever the same things are rightly understood by any minds, 
they must of necessity have all the same truths belonging to them every 
where. Nay, these truths are not at all multiplied, as we observed be- 
fore, by the multiplicity of minds that apprehend them; but are one 
and the same individual truths in those several minds: for as much as 
wisdom, truth, and knowledge are but one and the same eternal origi- 
nal light shining in all created understandings. 

To conclude therefore; whenever any theoretical proposition is 
rightly understood by any one particular mind whatsoever, and where- 
soever it be, the truth of it is no private thing, nor relative to that par- 
ticular mind only, but it is adydéc xa Fodixoy* a catholic and universal 
truth,—as the Stoics speak, throughout the whole world; nay, it 
would not fail to be a truth throughout infinite worlds, if there were so 
many, to all such minds as should rightly understand it. 

5. But probably it may be here demanded, how a man shall know 
when his conceptions are conformed to the absolute and immutable na- 
tures or essences of things, and their unchangeable relations to one an- 
other? Since the immediate objects of intellection exist in the mind 
itself, we must not go about to look for the criterion of truth without 
ourselves, by consulting individual sensibles, as the exemplars of our 
ideas, and measuring our conceptions by them. And how is it possi- 
sible to know by measuring of sensible squares, that the diameter of 
every square is incommensurable with the sides? Nay, as was observy- 
ed before, the necessary truth of no geometrical theorem can ever be 
examined, proved, or determined by sensible things mechanically. 
And though the eternal divine intellect be the archetypal rule of truth, 
we cannot consult that neither, to see whether our conceptions be com- 
mensurate with it. I answer therefore, that the criterion of true knowl- 
edge is not to be looked for any where abroad without our own minds, 
neither in the height above, nor in the depth beneath, but only in our 
knowledge and conceptions themselves. For the entity of all theoreti- 
cal truth is nothing else but clear intelligibility, and whatever is clear- 
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ly conceived, is an entity and a truth; but that which is false, Divine 
power itself cannot make it to be clearly and distinctly understood, be- 
cause falsehood is a non-entity, and a clear conception is an entity: 
and omnipotence itself cannot make a non-entity to be an entity. 

Wherefore no man ever was or can be deceived in taking that for 
an epistemonical truth which he clearly and distinctly apprehends, but 
only in assenting to things not clearly apprehended by him, which is 
the only true original of all error. 

6. But there is another opinion that seems to have gained the coun- 
tenance of some very learned philosophers, which differs but a little 
from the Protagorean doctrine; though for my part I conceive it not to 
be an opinion, but only a certain scheme of modesty and humility, 
which they thought decorous to take upon themselves, that they might 
not seem to arrogate too much either to themselves, or to their excel- 
lent performances, by not so much as pretending to demonstrate any 
thing to be absolutely true, but only hypothetically, or upon supposition 
that our faculties are rightly made. 

For if we cannot otherwise possibly be certain of the truth of any 
thing, but only ex hypothesi, that our faculties are rightly made, of 
which none can have any certain assurance but only he that made 
them, then all created minds whatsoever must of necessity be con- 
demned to an eternal scepsis. Neither ought they ever to assent to 
any thing as certainly true, since all their truth and knowledge as such, 
is but relative to their faculties arbitrarily made, that may possibly be 
false, and their clearest, constant apprehensions nothing but perpetual 
delusions. 

Wherefore according to this doctrine, we having no absolute cer- 
tainty of the first principles of all our knowledge as that, quod cogitat, 
est. Auqualia addita equalibus efficiunt equalia. Omnis numerus est 
vel par vel impar, we can neither be sure of any mathematical nor met- 
aphysical truth, nor of the existence of God nor of ourselves. 

For whereas some would endeavor to prove the truth of their intel- 
Jectual faculties from hence, because there is a God whose nature also 
is such, as that he cannot deceive. It is plain that this is nothing but 
a circle, and makes no progress at all, forasmuch as all the certainty 
which they have of the existence of God, and of his nature, depends 
wholly upon the arbitrary make of their faculties; which, for aught 
they know, may be false. Nay, according to this doctrine, no man can 
certainly know that there is any absolute truth in the world at all; be- 
cause it is nothing but his faculties which makes him think there 1s, 
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which possibly may be false. Wherefore upon this supposition, all 
created knowledge, as such, is a mere fantastical thing. 

Now this is very strange to assert, that God cannot make a creature 
which shall be able certainly to know either the existence of God, or 
of himself; or whether there be any absolute truth or no. 

7. It is evident that this opinion plainly supposes that intellectual 
faculties may be so made, as clearly and distinctly to understand that 
to be true which is absolutely false, and impossible (for unless they did 

acknowledge that we do clearly understand some things, they could 
not undertake so much as hypothetically to demonstrate any thing) as 
for example, that the whole is not greater than one of its parts, or that 
the three angles of a triangle are never equal to two right angles. 

Now we have already demonstrated, that a falsehood can never be 
clearly conceived or apprehended to be true, because a falsehood is a 
mere non-entity ; and whatsoever is clearly conceived or understood, is 
an entity; but a non-entity can never become an entity. Nay, the 
true knowledge or science which exists no where but in the mind itself, 
has no other entity at all besides intelligibility ; and therefore whatso- 

_ ever is clearly intelligible, is absolutely true. Hence it comes to pass, 
that both philosophers and divines have without scruple measured the 
Divine omnipotence itself, and the possibility of things, by their own 
clear intellections concerning them; and so pronounce that God him- 
self cannot make contradictions to be true at the same time ; whereas 
it were an high and unpardonable presumption thus to venture to mea- 
sure the Divine omnipotence, if there were not an absolute certainty of 
the truth of clear intellections, as being nothing else but the immuta- 
ble wisdom of God participated and imparted to us. And if it be abso- 
lutely impossible even to omnipotence, that contradictories should be 
true together, then omnipotence itself cannot make any such faculties 
as shall clearly understand that which is false to be true, since the 
essence of falsehood consists in nothing else but non-intelligibility. 

Bat if they will say that it is not impossible that contradictions 
should be true, because our faculties, which make us think so, may be 
false and deceive us in every thing, the necessary consequence from 
hence will be, that it is possible that there may be no certain know- 
ledge at all, because if contradictories may be true, then nothing can 
be certainly affirmed or denied of any thing. 

8. Wherefore, be our faculties what they will, and let them be sup- 
posed to be made how you will, yet notwithstanding whatsoever is 
clearly understood and conceived, has an objective entity in it, and 
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must of necessity be true. For a clear conception cannot be nothing. 
And though intellectual faculties may be made obscure more or less, 
yet it is not possible that they should ever be made false, so as clearly 
to apprehend whatsoever is true to be false, and what is false to be true. 

So that if there were a world of men created either in the moon or 
elsewhere, that should affirm the contradictories to all the theorems in 
geometry ; forasmuch as we certainly know that we clearly understand 
them to be true, and that falsehood can never be clearly understood, 
we ought not in the least to question from hence whether our faculties 
or theirs were made true, or to suspect that truth and knowledge were 
such whiffling things, as that they merely depended upon an arbitrary 
make of faculties; but conclude without any controversy, that this was 
but a bedlam world of mad, frantic and distracted souls, that had no 
clear apprehensions of any thing, and either by mere chance or humor 
happened to assent to every thing that was false as true. 

9. But yet if any one will still pertinaciously urge, that it is nothing 
but our faculties which instruct us thus, that every clear conception is 
an entity, and that the entity of truth is nothing but clear intelligibilty ; 
that contradictions cannot be true, or if they could, then there were no 
possibility of any certain knowledge ; that all this is from our faculties, 
but that still our faculties themselves may be false; nay, it is not rea- 
sonable to think that the intellectual faculties of any creatures should 
be absolutely infallible in any thing, because this seems to be the pecu- 
liar privilege and sole prerogative of the Deity. 

I answer, that this is the thing we contend for, that the ultimate 
resolution of theoretical truth, and the only xgvt7gr0», criterion, of it, is 
in the clearness of the apprehensions themselves, and not in any sup- 
posed blind, and unaccountable make of faculties. So that the certain- 
ty of clear apprehensions is not to be derived from the contingent truth 
of faculties, but the goodness of faculties is only to be tried by the 
clearness and distinctness of apprehensions. For be these faculties 
what they will, clear intellectual conceptions must of necessity be truths, 
because they are real entities. And to suppose that faculties may be 
so made, as to beget clear apprehensions of things that are not, as if 
knowledge were an arbitrary fictitious thing, is much like that opinion 
of some, that all the new celestial phenomena, as of the jovial planets, 
and the mountains in the moon, and the like, are no real things; but 
that the clear diaphanous crystal of the telescopes may be so artificially 
cut, ground and polished, as to make all those, and any other phenom- 
ena, Clearly to appear to sense, when there is no such thing. Nay, itis 
more absurd, and ridiculous to imagine, that that more than crystalline 
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pellucid intellectual faculty, by which we perceive the truth of eek 
can be arbitrarily so made or polished, as to represent any non-entities 
whatsoever, as clear and real objects of intellection. 

10. Nay, to make the certainty of all truth and knowledge, not to 
be determined by the clearness of apprehensions themselves, but a sup- 
posed unaccountable truth and rectitude of faculties, and so by the un- 
certainty thereof, quite to baffle all our clearest intellections, is quite to 
pervert the nature of knowledge, which is xatadqnwis tov Cytos, the com- 
prehension of that which absolutely is; which is not terminated in the 
TO pa.vousvoy, appearance only, as sense is, but in that to ov, which is, 
and whose evidence and certainty is no extrinsical, adventitious, and 
borrowed thing, but native and intrinsical to itself. 

For if knowledge have no inward xgi17jgtov of its own, but the cer- 
tainty of all trath and knowledge depend upon an arbitrary peculiar 
make of faculties, which is not a thing knowable in itself, neither can 
there be any assurance of it given but what is extrinsical by testimony 
and revelation (inartificial arguments), there will be no such thing as 
knowledge, but all will be mere credulity and belief. 

11. It is a fond imagination for any to suppose that it is derogatory 
to the glory of God, to bestow or import any such gift upon his crea- 
tures as knowledge is, which hath an intrinsical evidence within itself, 
or that creatures should have a certainty-of the first principles, which 
all men are conscious that they do so clearly understand, that they 
cannot doubt of them, as that nihili nulla est affectio. A%qualia addita 
equalibus efficient equalia ; without which they can know nothing at 
all; though they be notwithstanding ignorant, doubting, and erring in 
many things, and slowly proceed in their ratiocinations from one thing 
to another ; whereas on the contrary, it is plainly derogatory to it to 
suppose that God cannot make any creature, that can possibly have any 
certain knowledge of God’s own existence, or any thing more than a 
bare credulity of the same. 

12. Wherefore since it cannot be denied but every clear apprehen- 
sion is an entity, and the essence of truth is nothing but clear intelligi- 
bility, those philosophers must lay the stress of their cause here, that 
intellectual faculties may be so made, as that men can never certainly 
tell when they have clear apprehensions, but may think they have them, 
when they have not. 

And it cannot be denied but that men are oftentimes deceived, and 
think they clearly comprehend what they do not; but it does not fol- 
low from hence, because men sometimes think they clearly compre- 
hend what they do not, that therefore they can never be certain that 
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they do clearly comprehend any thing; which is just as if we should 
argue, that because in our dreams we think we have clear sensations, 
‘we cannot therefore be ever sure, when we are awake, that we see 
things that really are. 

I shall conclude this discourse with that of Origen against Celsus. 
Movoy tav ovtav BéSeuor éxiotnue* Science and knowledge is the only 
firm thing in the world,—without a participation of which commu- 
nicated to them from God, all creatures would be mere ludibria and 
vanity. 


CHAP. VI. 


1. We have now abundantly confuted the Protagorean philosophy, 
which, that it might be sure to destroy the immutable natures of just 
and unjust, would destroy all science or knowledge, and make it rela- 
tive and fantastical. Having showed that this tenet is not only most 
absurd and contradictious in itself, but also manifestly repugnant to 
that very Atomical physiology, on which Protagoras endeavored to 
found it, and, than which nothing can more effectually confute and de- 
stroy it: and also largely demonstrated, that though sense be indeed a 
mere relative and phantastical perception, as Protagoras thus far right- 
ly supposed ; yet notwithstanding there is a superior power of intellec- 
tion and knowledge of a different nature from sense, which is not ter- 
minated éy 1 gavousym, in mere seeming and appearance only, but 
év 1 ovti,in the truth and reality of things, and reaches to the com- 
prehension of that which really and absolutely is, whose objects are the 
eternal and immutable essences and natures of things, and their un- 
changeable relations to one another. 

2. To prevent all mistake, I shall again remember, what I have be- 
fore intimated, that where it is affirmed that the essences of all things 
are eternal and immutable ; which doctrine the theological schools have 
constantly avouched, this is only to be understood of the intelligible es- 
sences and rationes of things, as they are the objects of the mind. And 
that there neither is nor can be any other meaning of it, than this, that 
there is an eternal knowledge and wisdom, or an eternal mind or intel- 
lect, which comprehends within itself the steady and immutable ra- 
tiones, of all things and their verities, from which all particular intellects 
are derived, and on which they do depend. But not that the consti- 
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tutive essences of all individual] created things were eternal and uncre- 
ated, as if God in creating of the world, did nothing else, but as some 
sarcastically express it, sartoris instar rerum essentias vestire existentia, 
only clothed the eternal, increated, and antecedent essences of things 
with a new outside garment of existence, and not created the whole of 
them. And as if the constitutive essences of things could exist apart 
separately from the things themselves, which absurd conceit Aristotle 
frequently and no less deservedly chastises. 

3. Wherefore the result of all that we have hitherto said is this, that 
the intelligible natures and essences of things are neither arbitrary nor 
fantastical, that is, neither alterable by any will whatsoever, nor 
changeable by opinion; and therefore every thing is necessarily and 
immutably to science and knowledge what it is, whether absolutely, or 
relatively, to all minds and intellects in the world. So that if moral 
good and evil, just and unjust, signify any reality, either absolute or 
relative, in the things so denominated, as they must have some certain 
natures, which are the actions or sou!s of men, they are neither altera- 
ble by mere will nor opinion. 

Upon which ground that wise philosopher Plato, in his Minos, de- 
termines that vouos, a law, is not doyua modews, any arbitrary decree of 
a city or supreme governors; because there may be unjust decrees, 
which therefore are no laws, but tod oytog é€etyeouc, the invention of 
that which is, or which is absolutely or immutably just, in its own na- 
ture. ‘l‘hough it be very true also, that the arbitrary constitutions of 
those that have lawful authority of commanding, when they are not ma- 
terially unjust, are Jaws also in a secondary sense, by virtue of that 
natural and immutable justice or Jaw that requires political order to be 
observed. 

4, But I have not taken all this pains only to confute skepticism or 
fantasticism, or merely todefend and corroborate our argument for the im- 
mutable natures of just and unjust ; but also for some other weighty pur- 
poses that are very much conducing to the business that we have in hand, 
And first of all, that the soul is not a mere rasa tabula, a naked and 
passive thing, which has no innate furniture or activity of its own, nor 
any thing at all in it, but what was impressed upon it without ; for if it 
were so, then there could not possibly be any such thing as moral good 
and evil, just and unjust; forasmuch as these differences do not arise 
merely from the outward objects, or from the impresses which they 
make upon us by sense, there being no such thing in them; in which 
sense it is truly affirmed by the author of the Leviathan, (page 24), that 
there is no comnion rule of good and evil to be taken from the nature 
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of the objects themselves,—that is, either considered absolutely in 
themselves, or relatively to external sense only, but according to some 
other interior analogy which things have to a certain inward determina- 
tion in the soul itself, from whence the foundation of all this difference 
must needs arise, as I shall show afterwards ; not that the anticipations 
of morality spring merely from intellectual forms and notional ideas of 
the mind, or from certain rules or propositions, arbitrarily printed upon 
the soul as upon a book, but from some other more inward and vital 
principle, in intellectual beings, as such, whereby they have a natural 
determination in them to do some things, and to avoid others, which 
could not be, ifthey were mere naked passive things. Wherefore since 
the nature of morality cannot be understood, without some knowledge 
of the nature of the soul, I thought it seasonable and requisite here to 
take this occasion offered, and to prepare the way to our following dis- 
course, by showing in general, that the soul is not a mere passive and 
receptive thing, which hath no innate active principle of its own, be- 
cause upon this hypothesis there could be no such thing as morality. 

5. Again, I have the rather insisted upon this argument also, be- 
cause that which makes men so inclinable to think that justice, honesty 
and morality are but thin, airy and fantastical things, that have little or 
no entity or reality in them besides sensuality, is a certain opinion in 
philosophy which doth usually accompany it, that matter and body are 
the first original and source of all things: that there is no incorporeal 
substance superior to matter, and independent upon it. And therefore 
that sensible things are the only real and substantial things in nature; 
but souls and minds springing secondarily out of body, that intellectual- 
ity and morality which belong unto them, are but thin and evanid 
shadows of sensible and corporeal things, and not natural, but artificial 
and factitious things that do as it were border upon the confines of 
non-entity. 

6. This is a thing excellently well observed by Plato, and therefore 
I shall set down his words at large concerning it. -Aéyoved mov tuvés ws 
MOVTA OTL TH MOKYUOTH TH Wey Pros, Ta Os Téyyy, TH Os Ore TUynv. Eoixs 
dé pact, Te wéy wéyiota aitay xol xceddiota ansgyatea Fou prow uot TizNY, 
to 08 ouixodtsga téyyny* nv O& Mage pioswg AouBavovoany thy THY UEyaloy 
HOLL TOWTWY VEVETLY EOVOY TAGTTELY “OL TEXTULVETFOL MAYTH TH OULXQOTEOM, 
On texvines MavtEs MeoTHyogstousy. “LO Fv capéotegoy éo@. lig xat Vdwe 
KO Viv Kol “Eon Poss MavTH Elven nol TLyN Pact, téyyn Jé ovdéy TOvTwY* 
xOb TH METH TAUTO AV THmaTH Vig Te xl HAiov xat celjrys KoTOwY TE TOL, 
Sie TOUTAY Ysyorévon TarTEhas OYTaY awiyov. Tizn Jé pegousroc TH Tig Ov- 
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7001S, 7 Enow moos Vyoeu, xl uchaxa QOS Cxhijon’ xl NaYTE OmdTe TH TOV 
Evavtio xno xata TUyny & avayuns OuvEeKeodady. Tutty xot note TavTO 
OUTM YEyEvYnxevoa TOV Te OVQMVOY OAOY xoL MUYTH OMOTu ZUAT OUgavoY* xut 
tau av vot pute Ebunarvta Hgay nacdy & ToUTwy yevousray’ ov Sia voir 
guciv, ovdé Sie teva Deov, ovdé Oia tézvyy, adda O héyousry HioE nat TUZH. 
Tézvny O& VaoTEgoy é% TolTwY LoOTEQUY yEvoueyny avTyy Ovytiy &x Fvytov, 
VoTEga veyevyxévas TaLdstas TivUs, HdnFeius ov upodon mETEzovTas, aA HOa- 
ho atte cuvyyevi Eavtoy* oiw 4 you? verve xat Movornn, xai dou Tattous 
siot cuvéguPor TéyvaL’ OTH O& xat TV VoUOTETluy MaGUY OU MioeL, TExvy 8, 
1g 0vx Gdn eis * eivar tag Géoeg* These men making this distribution of 
things, that all things that are, are either by nature, or art, or chance, 
they imagine that the greatest and most excellent things that are in the 
world, are to be attributed to nature and chance; which working upon 
those greater things which are made by nature, does form and fabricate 
certain smaller things afterward, which we commonly call artificial 
things. To speak more plainly, fire, water, air, and earth, they attri- 
bute wholly to nature and chance, but not to any art or wisdom; in 
like manner those bodies. of the earth, the sun, moon and stars, they 
will have to be made out of them fortuitously agitated; and so by 
chance causing both divers systems and compages of things: thus they 
would have the whole heavens made, and all the earth and animals, 
and all the seasons of the year, not by any mind intellect, or God, not 
by any art or wisdom, but all by blind nature and chance. But art and 
mind afterwards springing up out of these, to have begotten certain lu- 
dicrous things, which have little truth and reality in them, but are like 
images in a glass, such as picture and music produces. Wherefore 
these men attribute all ethics, politics, morality, and laws, not to nature, 
but to art, whose productions are not real and substantial.— 

7. Now this philosopher, that he may evince that ethics, politics 
and morality are as real and substantial things, and as truly natural as 
those things which belong to matter, he endeavors to show that souls 
and minds do not spring secondarily out of matter and body, but that 
they are real things in nature, superior and antecedent to body and mat- 
ter. His words are these: Wuziy o éraige jyvonzévar xuduvévovat pev 
ohivou EUunartec, oldy TE Ov TLYzare nar OUvamlr jy Eze, TOY Te HALO ad- 
tig mégu, wad On xab yevsceme we ev MEWTOLS EotL OOMAIOY tungoutEY MaYTOY 
yevouery, zat ustaBokig TE UUTAY Kur mETaxoTMVENS UNUONS keZN MaYTOS 
paddov* ‘These men are all ignorant concerning the nature of mind and 
soul, as in other regards, so especially in respect of its original, as it is 
in order of nature before matter and body, and does not result out of it ; 
but does command it, govern it, and rule it. 
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And I have in like manner in this antecedent discourse, endeavor- 


ed to show that wisdom, knowledge, mind and intellect, are no thin 
shadows or images of corporeal and sensible things, nor do result sec- 
ondarily out of matter and body, and from the activity and impressions 
thereof; but have an independent and self-subsistent being, which in 
order of nature, is before body; all particular created minds being but 
derivative participations of one infinite eternal mind, which is antece- 
dent to all corporeal things. 

8. Now from hence it naturally follows, that those things which be- 
long to mind and intellect, such as morality, ethics, politics and laws 
are, which Plato calls, vob yevy7juata ovy HIt0y pruss civar 7] pioswg* The 
offspring and productions of mind, are no less to be accounted natural 
things, or real and substantial, than those things which belong to stupid 
and senseless matter :—for since mind and intellect are first in order of 
nature before matter and body, those things which belong to the mind 
must needs be in order of nature before those things which belong to 
the body. “dow oix é€ avayung ta wruzis ovyyerh} ModTEQU cy sin yeyorota 
TOY TOMLATL MQOTHXOYTMY, OVTIS TALTHS TOETBTEQUS 7 OOUUTOS, VOLS xual TEYYN 
HOLL VOUOS xaL TOOTOS xa In oxlnowy xai wolaxar, Bagéwy xai xovpPwY, UN- 
x0US TWMATHY xai mhoToYs medtegQa* Wherefore mind and intellect, art 
and law, ethics and morality are first in order of nature, before hard 
and soft, light and heavy, long and broad, which belong to body ;—and 
therefore more real and substantial things. For since mind and intel- 
lect are a higher, more real. and substantial thing than senseless body 
and matter, and what hath far the more vigor, activity and entity in it, 
modifications of mind and intellect, such as justice and morality, must 
of necessity be more real and substantial things, than the modifications 
of mere senseless matter, such as hard and soft, thick and thin, hot and 
cold, and the like are. And therefore that grave philosopher excellent- 
ly well concludes, te xeyuda noi mont Zoya xui mocsee téezvns uv yiyvol- 
TO Orta éy MeWtorc, TH Os GOEL ual Priors (HY Ovx OQSMs EnovounlovoLy) a= 
TO TOLTO, VOTE KUL KOZOMEVA aY éx TéxvNS sin xal vov’ that the greatest 
and first works and actions are of art or of mind, which were before 
body ; but those things which are said to be by nature (in which they 
abuse the word nature, appropriating it only to senseless and inanimate 
matter) are afterwards, being governed by mind and art.— 

9. Wherefore I thought our former discourse seasonable to confute 
the dullness and grossness of those philosophasters that make corporeal 
things existing without the soul, to be the only solid and substantial 
things, and make their grossest external senses tke only judges of real- 
ity of things, of ovdéy &Ado otousvos sivas ij OV dy SUywrtaL &mQLE Tuiy ye- 
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goiv La8ioau* and so conclude nothing is or has any reality but what 
they can grasp in their hands, or have some gross or palpable sense of.— 
_ Whereas notwithstanding it is most true that those corporeal qual- 
ities, which they think to be such real things existing in bodies with- 
out them, are for the most part fantastic and imaginary things, and . 
have no more ay than the colors of the rainbow; and, as Plotinus 
expresseth it, xul otx év tots Unoxeiuivors, GAL ev voig mateo Ezer THY 
Uncotaci* have no reality at all in the objects without us, but only a 
seeming kind of entity in our own fancies ;—and therefore are not ab- 
solutely any thing in themselves, but only relative to animals. ‘So that 
they do in a manner mock us, when we conceive of them as things 
really existing without us, being nothing but our own shadows, and the 
vital passive energies of our own souls. 

Though it was not the intention of God or nature to abuse us here- 
in, but a most wise contrivance thus to beautify and adorn the visible 
and material world, to add lustre or embellishment to it, that it might 
have charms, relishes and allurements in it, to gratify our appetites ; 
whereas otherwise really in itself, the whole corporeal world in its na- 
ked hue, is nothing else but a heap of dust or atoms, of several figures 
and magnitudes, variously agitated up and down; so that these things, 
which we look upon as such real things without us, are not properly 
the modifications of bodies themselves, but several modifications, pas- 
sions and affections of our souls. 

10. Neither, are these passive and sympathetical energies of the 
soul, when it acts confusedly with the body and the pleasures resulti 
from them, such real and substantial things as those that arise from the 
pure noetical energies of the soul itself intellectually and morally; for . 
since the mind and intellect is in itself a more real and substantial 
thing, and fuller of entity than matter and body, those things which 
are voU yevyjuata, the pure offspring of the mind, and sprout from the 
soul itself, must needs be more real and substantial than those things 
which blossom from the body, or from the soul enfeebled by it, and 
slumbering in it. 

11. Wherefore that philosopher professing and understanding to 
confute atheists, and to show, tots doywy aatousvors aosSav unde ev Tots 
hoyous uAk &uoagtyuévas oaoFur* That all atheists, though they pretend 
to wit never so much, are but bunglers at reason, and sorry philosophers, 
he, not without cause, fetches his discourse from hence, that om o 
me Jeverews noe protic @ GLTLOY EMAYTHY, TOUTO OU ayer alk voregor 
ame VAVTO sivaL YEYOVOS OF THY TaY GosBav Wuyny amegyacapevot doyot, 6 
dé Votegov mgQOTEQOY, OFEY FuaQTijxacL AECL FedY Tis Ovtws ovoias* They 
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that thus infect men’s minds with impiety and atheism, make that which 
is the first cause of all generation and corruption, to be the last thing 
in the universe, and that which is the last to be the first: from hence 
proceeds their error concerning the being of God ;—that is, they make 
mind and soul to be the last thing, and body and matter to be the first. 

This therefore is the only course and method which this philoso- 
pher proceeds in to confute the atheists; to show, puzjy uév ngotégay 
ysyovévoe owmatos, amuc O& OsiTEQOY Te nul OOTEQOY, WUZTS aOyoONS HOxO- 
usvor xetu prov’ that mind and soul, in the order of the universe, are 
_ before body, and not posterior to it; mind and soul being that which 
rules in the universe, and body that which is ruled and ordered by it.— 
And there is no phenomenon in the world but may be solved from this 
hypothesis. 

Now this he demonstrates, even from local motion, because body 
and matter has no self-moving power, and therefore it is moved and de- 
termined in its motion by a higher principle, a soul or mind; which 
argument is further improved by the author of that excellent philoso- 
phical treatise, book II. chap. 11. 

12. Now, for the self-same cause, [ have endeavored to demon- 
strate in the foregoing discourse, that knowledge and intellection can- 
not possibly spring from sense, nor the radiation or impresses of matter 
and body upon that which knows, but from an active power of the 
mind, as a thing antecedent to matter, and independent upon it, where- 
by it is enabled from within itself to exert intelligible ideas of all things. 
138. Lastly, I have insisted the rather so largely upon this argument, 
for this further reason also, because it is not possible that there should 
be any such thing as morality, unless there be a God, that is, an infi- 
nite eternal mind that is the first original and source of all things, 
whose nature is the first rule and exemplar of morality ; for otherwise 
it is not conceivable, whence any such thing should be derived to par- 
ticular intellectual beings. Now there can be no such thing as God, 
if stupid and senseless matter be the first original of all things; and if 
all being and perfection that is found in the world, may spring up and 
arise out of the dark womb of unthinking matter; but if knowledge 
and understanding, if soul, mind and wisdom may result and emerge 
out of it, then doubtless every thing that appears in the world may; 
and so night, matter, and chaos, must needs be the first and only ori- 
ginal of all things. 

14. Wherefore Plato, as I have already intimated, taking notice of 
the opinion of divers pretenders to philosophy, xtg xoi vdwe xal yijy, xo 
aoa AQaTS HysoFar THY MeYTMY sivoL xal THY PLY OvOMatELY THUTA HUTA, 
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puyny dé éx tovtwy voregor* that fire, water, air and earth, are the first 
beings of all, to which senseless and inanimate things they appropriate 
the title of nature: but that soul did spring up afterward out of these 
as a secondary thing,—and as a mere shadow of them, he immediately 
adds concerning it, olov myvyv twa avoytou dokns avevojzopsy avOoumoy 
ONOGOY MUMOTE THY TEQL PIUEWS Epjwarto Cytnucrwy* we have here found 
and discovered the true fountain of all that atheistical madness that 
possesses most of those that deal in physiology or questions of natural 
philosophy,—viz. that they are all possessed with this sottishness, that 
matter and body is the first original of all things; and therefore it is 
observed by the same author, that the same persons that held all things 
were derived from body, blind nature and chance, did both deny the 
existence of God, and which is consentaneous thereunto, asserted, that 
justice and morality have no nature or entity at all, saying, they were 
nothing but passion from corporeal things, without the sentient or the 
renitence, or the reaction made upon local motion in a body duly mix- 
ed and tempered: that is, if soul and mind, knowledge and wisdom — 
may thus arise from the contemplation of mere senseless matter, and 
radiation or impression that is the mere local motion of corporeal ob- 
jects without, then, as we said before, there cannot possibly be the least 
shadow of argument left to prove a deity by; since not only the souls 
of men, but also all that wisdom, counsel and contrivance that appears 
in the frame of the whole visible world, might first arise in like manner 
fromthe mere casual concourse and contemperation of the whole mat- 
ter; either in those particular bodies of the sun and stars, or else in 
the whole system and compages of the material world itself. 

15. Wherefore we have not only showed that all intellection and 
knowledge does not emerge or emane out of sense, but also that sense 
itself is not a mere passion or reception of corporeal impresses without, 
but that it is an active energy and vigor, though sympathetical in the 
sentient. And itis no more possible that this should arise out of sense- 
less matter and atoms, by reason of any particular contemperation 
or contexture of them in respect of figure, site and motion, than 
that which all atheists stoutly deny, that something should arise out of 
nothing. 

And here we can never sufficiently applaud that ancient atomical 
philosophy, so successfully revived of late by Cartesius, in that it shows 
distinctly what matter is, and what it can amount unto, namely, noth- 
ing else but what may be produced from mere magnitude, figure, site, 
local motion and rest; from whence it is demonstrably evident and 
mathematically certain, that no cogitation can possibly arise out of the 
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power of matter; whereas that other philosophy which brings: in a 
dark unintelligible matter that is nothing and every thing, out of whose 
potentiality not only innumerable qualities, but also substantial forms 
and sensitive souls, (and therefore why not rational also, since all rea- 
son emerges out of sense) may be educed, must of necessity perpetually 
brood and hatch Atheism. Whereas we cannot but extremely admire 
that monstrous dotage and sottishness of Epicurus, and some other 
spurious pretenders to this atomical philosophy, that notwithstanding 
they acknowledge nothing else in matter besides magnitude, figure, 
site and motion, yet would make not only the power of sensation, but also 
of intellection and ratiocination, and therefore all human souls, to arise 
from the mere contexture of corporeal atoms, and utterly explode all 
incorporeal substances; than which two assertions nothing can be 
more contradictious. And this is far more absurd, to make reason and. 
intellection to arise from magnitude, figure and motion, than to attribute 
those unintelligible qualities to matter. which they explode. 
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TRUE NOTION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ALL great errors have ever been intermingled with some truth. 
And indeed, if Falsehood should appear alone unto the world, in her own 
true shape and native deformity, she would be so black and horrid that 
no man would look upon her; and therefore she hath always had an 
art to wrap up herself in a garment of light, by which means she passed 
freely disguised and undiscerned. This was elegantly signified in the 
fable thus: Truth at first presented herself to the world, and went about 
to seek entertainment ; but when she found none, being of a generous 
nature, that loves not to obtrude herself upon unworthy spirits, she re- 
solved to leave earth, and take her flight for heaven. But as she was 
going up, she chanced, Elijah-like, to let her mantle fall; and False- 
hood, waiting for such an opportunity, snatched it up presently, and 
ever since goes about disguised in Truth’s attire. 

Pure falsehood is pure nonentity and could not subsist alone by it- 
self; wherefore it always twines up together about some truth, maga- 
gvadog sixos, as Athenagoras the christian philosopher speaks, like an 
ivy, that grows upon some wall, twining herself into it with wanton and 
flattering embraces, till at length destroyed and pulled down that which 
held it up. ‘There is always some truth which gives being to every er- 


ror: 1“ Est quedam veritatis anima, que corpus omnium errorum agitat 


et inforinat.” There is ever some soul of truth, which doth secretly 
spirit and enliven the dead and unwieldy lump of all errors,—without 
which it could not move nor stir. Though sometimes it would require 
a very curious artist, in the midst of all error’s deformities, to descry 
the defaced lineaments of that truth which first it did resemble; as 
Plutarch? spake sometime of those Egyptian fables of Isis and Osiris, 


1 §n Orat. de Resurrect. Mort. 2 Lib. de Iside et Osiride. 
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that they had uuvdous mvas tupacers tijg Gln Getac, certain weak appear: 
ances and glimmerings of truth—but so as that they needed dewod 
latov, some notable diviner—to discover them. 7 ‘ 

And this I think is the case of that grand error of the Papists con- 
cerning the Lord’s supper being a sacrifice ; which perhaps at first did 
rise by degeneration from a primitive truth, whereof the very obliquity 
of this error yet may bear some dark and obscure intimation. Which 
will best appear, when we have first discovered the true notion of the 
Lord’s'supper ;'| whence we shall be able at once to convince the error 
of this popish tenet, and withal to give a just account of the first rise of 
it. ‘ Rectum index sui et obliqui.” 


AS Wey dite 


That it was a custom among the Jews and Heathens, to feast upon things sacri- 
ficed ; and that the custom of the Christians, in partaking of the body and 
blood of Christ once sacrificed upon the cross, in the Lord’s supper, is ana- 
logical hereunto. 


» 


Tue right notion of that christian feast, called the Lord’s supper, 
in which we eat and drink the body and blood of Christ, that was once 
offered up to God for us, is to be derived (if I mistake not) from analo- 
gy to that ancient rite among the Jews, of feasting upon things sacri- 
ficed, and eating of those things, which they had offered up to God. 

For the better conceiving whereof, we must first consider a little, 
how many kinds of Jewish sacrifices there were, and the nature of 
them. Which, although they are very well divided, according to the 
received opinion, into four, DD, mNON, Twa, ove>w, the burnt-offer- 
ing, the sin-offering, the trespass-offering, and the peace-offering—yet 
perhaps I may make a more notional division of them, for our use, into 
these three species. 

First, such as were wholly offered up to God, and burnt upon the al- 
tar: which were the holocausts, or burnt-offerings. 

Secondly, snch wherein besides something offered up to God upon 
the altar, the priests had also a part to eat of. And these? are also sub-— 
ot py into the sin-offerings and the ge ee 














1 See chap. v. 
2 Concerning the difference between these two, see Petit in his Varice 
Lectiones. 
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Thirdly, such, as in which, besides something offered up to God, 
and a portion bestowed on the priests, the owners themselves had a 
share likewise. And these were called n9>wW, or peace-offerings,— 
which contained in them, as the Jewish doctors speak, P>m1 DW> p5n 
2¥D> phn 7maN7 , a portion for God,—and the priests and the owners 
also; and thence they use to give the etymon of the Hebrew word 
shelamim, DAA OINW Mam nt 7 because these sacrifices brought 
peace to the altar, the priests, and the owners, in that every one of 
these had a share in them. 

Now, for the first of these, although (perhaps to signify some special 
mystery concerning Christ) they were themselves wholly offered up to 
God, and burnt upon the altar; yet they had ever peace-offerings regu- 
larly annexed to them, when they were not 772°% n7227), offerings 
for the whole congregation—but for any particular person; that so the 
owners might at the same time, when they offered up to God, feast also 
upon the sacrifices. 

And for the second, although the owners themselves did not eat of 
them, the reason was, because they were not perfectly reconciled to 
God, being for the present in a state of guilt, which they made atone- 
ment for in these sacrifices; yet they did it by the priests, who were 
their mediators unto God, and, as their proxies, did eat of the sacrifices 
for them. . 

But in the peace-offerings, because such as brought them had no 
uncleanness upon them, (Lev. 7: 20) and so were perfectly reconciled 
to God, and in covenant with him, therefore they were in their ,own 
persons to eat of those sacrifices, which they had offered unto God asa 
federal rite between God and them; which we shall explain at large 
hereafter. 

So then the eating of the sacrifices was a due and proper appendix 
unto all sacrifices, one way or other, and either by the priests, or them- 
selves, when the person that offered was capable thereof. Wherefore 
we shall find in the Scripture, that eating of the sacrifices is brought in 
continually as a rite belonging to sacrifice in general. Which we will 
now show in divers instances. 

Exod. 39: 15. God commands the Jews, that when they came in- 
to the land of Canaan, they should destroy the altars and images, and 
all the monuments of idolatry among those heathens thus; “lest thou 
make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land, and they go a whor- 
ing after their gods, and one call thee, and thou eat of his sacrifice ;” 
which indeed afterward came to pass, Num. 25: 2, ‘‘ They called the 
people to the sacrifice of their gods, and the people did eat, and bow 


\ 
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down to their gods ;” or ati is cited in Psal. 106: 28, ‘ They ‘biveas 


themselves unto Baal-peor, and ate the sacrifice of the dead.” 
When Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, came to him (Exod. 18: 12) 


y he took a burnt-offering and sacrifices for God; and Aaron came, — 


and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread before the Lord :” by sacrifices - 
there are meant peace-offerings, as Aben-Ezra and the Targum well * 


expound it, which, we said before, were regularly joined with burnt-— 


offerings. ; 

So Exod. xxxii. When the Israelites worshipped the golden calf, 
the text saith, that “ Aaron built an altar before it, and made a procla- 
mation, saying, to-morrow is a feast unto the Lord :” (see how the altar 
and the feast were a-kin to one another :) ‘‘And they rose up early in 
the morning, and offered burnt-offerings, and brought peace-offerings, 
and the people sat down to eat and drink.”” Which passage St. Paul 
makes use of, being about to dehort the Corinthians from eating things 
sacrificed to idols, 1 Cor. x. “‘ Neither be ye idolaters as some of them 
were, as it is written, The people sat down to eat and drink:” for this 
was no common eating, but the eating of those sacrifices which had 
been offered up to the golden calf. 

1] Sam. 1: 3. It is said of Elkanah, that “ he went up out of his 
city yearly to worship and to sacrifice to the Lord of hosts in Shiloh: 
and when the time was come, that he offered, he gave to Penninah his 
wife, and to all her sons and daughters, portions ; and unto Hannah 
he gave a double portion ;” that is, portions to eat of those sacrifices 
that had been offered up to God, as R. David Kimchi notes. And in 
the ninth chapter of the same book, when Saul was seeking Samuel, 
going towards the city he met some maidens, that told him Samuel was 
come to the city, for there was a sacrifice for the people that day in the 
high place: ‘ As soon (say they) as you come into the city, you shall 
find him before he go up to the high place to eat; for the people will 
not eat until he come, because he doth bless the sacrifice.” Where, 
though the word bamah properly signifies a high place, or place of sa- 
crifice, whence the Greek word fawyog is thought to be derived ; yet it 
is here rendered by the Targum, as often elsewhere, NNINMON N73, 
domus accubitus, a house of feasting ;—because feasting and sacrificing 
were such general concomitants of one another. 

So again, in the sixteenth chapter, Samuel went to Bethlehem to 
anoint David: ‘‘I am come (saith he) to sacrifice to the Lord; sanc- 
tify yourselves, and come with me to the sacrifice.’ But when he un- 
derstood, that Jesse’s youngest son was absent, he saith to Jesse, (v. xi.) 
“ Send and fetch him, for we will not sit down until he come.” 


,~ 
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So I understand that of the Sichemites, according to the judgment 
of the Jewish doctors, Judg. 9: 27. “They went into the house of their 
god, and did eat and drink, and cursed Abimelech ;” that is, they went 
into the house of their god to sacrifice, and did eat and drink of the 
sacrifice: which perhaps was the reason of the name, by which they 
_ called their god, whom they thus worshipped, Berith, which signifies a 

covenant, because they worshipped him by this federal rite of eating of 
his sacrifices ; of which more hereafter. 

Thus likewise the Hebrew scholiasts expound that in the sixteenth 
chapter of the same book, verse 23, concerning the Philistines when 
they had put out Samson’s eyes; ‘‘ They met together to offer a great 
sacrifice unto Dagon their god, and to rejoice ;” that is, in feasting up- 
on the sacrifices. ; 

Hence it is, that the idolatry of the Jews, in worshipping other gods, 
is so often described synecdochically under the notion of feasting : 
Is. 57: 7. ‘‘ Upon a lofty and high mountain hast thou set thy bed, and 
thither wentest thou up tooffer sacrifice.” 4For in those ancient times 
they were not wont to sit at feasts, but lie down on beds or couches. 
(Ezek. xxiii.) ‘‘ You sent for men from far, Sabeans from the wilder- 
ness (i. e. idolatrous priests from Arabia), and lo they came, for whom 
thou didst wash thyself, and satest upon a stately bed, with a table pre- 
pared before thee.” (Amos 2: 8.) “ They laid themselves down upon 
clothes laid to pledge by every altar ;” 1. e. laid themselves down to eat 
of the sacrifice, that was offered on the altar. And, in Ezek. 18: 11, 
eating upon the mountains seems to be put for sacrificing upon the 
mountains, because it was a constant appendix to it. “ He that hath 
not done any of these things, but hath even eaten upon the mountains,” 
xnivod m>p N4102, i.e. hath worshipped idols upon the mountains; 
—so the Targum renders it. Lastly, St. Paul makes eating of the sa- 
crifice a general appendix to the altar, (Heb. 12: 10.) “‘ We have an 
altar whereof they have no right to eat that serve the tabernacle.” 

I will observe this one thing more, because it is commonly under- 
stood, that all the while the Jews were in the wilderness, they were to 
eat no meat at all at their private tables but that whereof they had first 
sacrificed to God at the tabernacle. For this is clearly the meaning of 
that place, Lev. 17: 4, 5, ‘‘ Whatsoever man there be of the house of 
Israel, that killeth a lamb, or a goat, or an ox, within the camp, or 
without the camp, and bringeth it not to the door of the tabernacle, to 
offer an offering to the Lord, blood shall be imputed to him.” And so 


1 Of Saba, see Salmasius in Plinianis Exercitat. p. 497, et 500. 
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Nachmonides there glosses, according to the mind of the — s 
bins, Dabw Oba onw sa bow mx ANN Fm, i Id, 
God commanded at first, that all, which the Israelites did ould | 
be peace-offerings——Which command was afterward dispensed with, ' 
when they came into the land, and their dwellings were je re- 
mote from the tabernacle, so that they could not come up day 
to sacrifice. Deut. 12: 12, “ Ifthe place, which the Lord thy God hath ; 
chosen be too far from thee; then thou shalt kill of the herd and of the 
flock, and thou shalt eat within thy gates whatsoever thy soul Justeth 
after.” Only now there were, instead thereof, three constant and set 
times appointed in the year, in which every male was to come up and 
see God at his tabernacle, and eat and drink before him; and the sac- 
rifice, that was then offered, was wont to be called by them, n>19— 
MN, a sacrifice of seeing. 
Thus I have sufficiently declared the Jewish rite of joining feasting 

with sacrificing ; and it will not be now amiss, if we add, as a mantissa to 
that discourse, something of the custom of the Heathens also in the 
like kind, the rather because we may make some use of it afterward. 
And it was so general amongst them in their idolatrous sacrifices, that 
Isaac Abarbanel, a learned Jew, observed it in Pirush Hattorah: - 

My MWA TI DSR NI AWD Koyw % ba Dw VsIpP ow. ' 
727. In those ancient times, whosoever sacrificed to idols, made a 
feast upon the sacrifice.—And the original of it amongst them was so 
ancient, that it is ascribed by their own authors to Prometheus, as Sal- 
masius, in his Solino-Plinian Exercitations, notes, ! “‘ Hunc sacrificii 
morem a Prometheo originem duxisse volunt, quo partem hostic in 
ignem conjicere soliti sunt, partem ad suum victum abuti.” Which 
Prometheus, although, according to Eusebius’s Chronicon, and our or- 
dinary chronologers, his time would fall near about the 3028th year of 
the Julian period, which was long after Noah; yet it is certain, that he 
lived much sooner, near about Noah’s time, in that he is made to be 
the son of Japhet, which was Noah’s son, from whom the Europeans 
descended, (Gen. 10: 5) called therefore by the poet Idpeti genus.? 
For there is no great heed to be given to the chronology of human 
writers concerning this age of the world, which Censorinus from Varro 
calls Mvdiwoyr, the fabulous time or age.—-Although I rather subseribe 
to the oe of the a Vossius, that this Prometheus was no 
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1 Page 129, a. 
2 Note that >" 2m “xs the islands of the nations—is commonly used 
in Scripture as a proper name to express Europe by. Lib. i. de. Idol. 
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Noah. himself, the father of Japhet, and not his son, because 

the things do so well agree to him ; and we may easily allow the hea- 

 thens such a mistake as that is, in a. matter of so remote antiquity : 

aed then, if this be true, the whole world received this rite of feasting 

upon sacrifice, at first, together with that of sacrifice, at the same time. 

ke Instances ¢ of this custom are so frequent and obvious in heathen authors, 
that Homer 2 alone were able to furnish us sufficiently. 

In the « of the Tliads, he brings in a description of a hecatomb- 
sacrifice, which Agamemnon prepared for Apollo by his priest Chryses, 
and a feast that followed immediately after it. In $ thesame Agamem- 
non offers up an ox to Jupiter and inviteth divers of the Grecian cap- 
tains to partake of it. In y of the Odyssees, Nestor makes a magnifi- 

cent sacrifice to Neptune of eighty-two bullocks, with .a feast upon it, 
on the shore. In # Alcinous offers up a bullock unto Jupiter, and 
then immediately follows, : 





Aaivurt gounvden Suita 














Teomopevor 


Plato, in his second De Legibus, acknowledges these feasts under 
the name of “Eogtoi usta Ietov, feasts after divine worship—offered up 
to the gods. Among the Latins, that of pyels in ‘Plautus’s Peenulus 
_ belongs to this purpose ; 


Convivas volo 
Reperire vobis commodos, qui una sient, 
Interibi attulerint exta. 


And that of Gelasimus in Stichus ; 


P Jamne exta cocta sunt? quot aginis fecerat ? 
After this manner he, in Virgil’s Eclogues, invites his friend, 


Cum faciam vitula pro frugibus, ipse venito. 


And thus Evander entertains Aineas, in the eighth Aneid, 


Tum lecti juvenes certatim, areeque sacerdos, 
Viscera tosta ferunt taurorum,— 


Plutarch somewhere observes it as a strange and uncouth rite, in 
the worship of the goddess Hecate, that they which offered sacrifice 
unto her, did not partake of it. And the same author reports of Cati- 

Vor. II. 64 
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line and his conspirators, ot: xataStourtes ev Sownoy éyevo 
xav, that sacrificing a man, they did all eat somewhat of t 
using this religious rite as a bond to confirm them together in their 
treachery. But Strabo tells us of a strange kind of worshiptised by 
the Persians in their sacrifices, where no part of the flesh was offered 
up to the gods, but all eaten up by those that brought it, and their 
guests: they supposing, in the mean while, that whilst they did eat of 
the flesh, their god, which they worshipped, had the soul of the sacri- 
fice that was killed in honour to him. The author’s own words are 
these in his fifteenth book : uepicartos 5 to0 Mayou ta xgée tov tv@pn- 
youusrou tiv isqougyiay, wees duehouevor, toig Seots ovdev amovelpartes 
négos. Tis veo YTXU ZS qact tov iegeiou Ssio Far tov Feov, aldov JE ov- 
devoc. “Ouws O& tov éninhov tm uixgov tigéacw, wo héyouot tives, Ext TO 
mve——Sua quisque accepta abeant, nulla parte diis relata; dicunt 
enim Deum nihil velle preter hostie animam: quidam tamen (ut fertur) 
omenti partem igni imponunt. 

From this custom of the heathens of feasting upon sacrifices arose 
that famous controversy among the Christians in the primitive times, 
sometimes disputed in the New Testament, whether it were lawful 
ESOIVEIN EIA2.AO OTTA, to eat things sacrificed to idols. 

These Gentile feasts upon the sacrifices were usually kept in the 
temple, where the sacrifice was offered ; as may be gathered from that 
passage of Herodotus in Clio, where, speaking of Cleobus and Bithene, 
and what happened to them after that prayer, which their mother put 
up to the gods for them, we &vgay (saith he) xat svayz7Sycar, zataxomun- 
Sévtes €y aUTH TH teem, etc. As soon as they had sacrificed and feast- 
ed, lying down to sleep in the same temple, they died there, and never 
rose more. But it is very apparent from that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 8: 10, 
“‘If any man see thee, which hast knowledge, sit at meat,” év sidwisio, 
that is, not, as Erasmus translates it, “‘in epulo simulachrorum,” but 
as Beza, and frown him our interpreters, in the idol’s temple; for so 


both the the Syriac metaphrast expounds it, Lots Lat, and the 


Arabic aiel Cras cs3 in the house of idols. 

If any thing were left, when these feasts were ended, they were 
wont to carry portions of them home to their friends: so that learned 
scholiast upon Aristophanes in Plutus tells us, ot vag é votes tovtse, 
Eqegov éf aUTi,¢ Tig Gvotag tots oizsioig xaTu yoOuov wre. Whence Petit, 
in that excellent collection of Attic laws, inserted this for one, viz. 
that they that go home from a sacrifice should carry part of it to their 
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friends.’ And that Greek comedian himself alludeth there to it in 
these words. 


4 4 
——.— Toto 08 t0 xo dtoy 
aoe ' , ’ 
Tov tvdodév tis sioeveynutw Ao Bor, 


Theocritus in his Bucoliastes doth express it fully ; 


Kai tu 0& Svaus 





Taig viuupass, Mogowrs xalov xgéas avtixu méupor. 


And Plautus in Miles; 








Sacrificant ? 
Dant inde partem majorem mihi quam fibi. 


These portions, which they carried home, were called commonly 
by the Greeks wegédec, and in the Umbrian language, as Festus tells us, 
strobula. "Theophrastus in his characters uses the word too in this 
sense, Kut Svorvtasg nol avadioxovtas yxwv Touoy unatijowy, i. e. ad sa- 
crificantes et epula concelebrantes accedit, ut inde portionem auferat. 

And because they thought they did receive some blessings from the 
gods with it, therefore it was sometimes called vyisva, as we find in 
Hesychius upon that word tyiswe* GAgite oivm xal éhaiw nepugupera, 
zal wav to éx Seov pegouevoy, sits wigor, site Fudhos, 7 Uylee. 

But otherwise, if there were any thing yet remaining, it belonged 
to the priests, as we learn from that scholiast, which we have already 
commended, upon Vespe, vouos iv, Te Unohsumousra thg Puvotas tovS 
isgéas AouBovey: i. e. It was an ancient law among the Athenians, that 
the priests should have the remainder.— Which is not only to be under- 
stood of the skin and such-like parts, but of the flesh of the sacrifice it- 
self; as we learn from St. Austin in his exposition upon Rom. ii. who 
tells us also, that these relics were sometimes sold for them in the mar- 
ket ; whence that speech of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 10: 25, ‘“‘ Whatsoever is 
sold in the shambles eat, asking no question for conscience’ sake.” 

I will shut up all with this one observation more, That as we said 
of the Jews, that in the wilderness they did eat no meat, but of that 
which they had first sacrificed ; in Jike manner the heathens were wont 
to sacrifice before all their feasts: whence it is, that Atheneus observes, 
feasts among the ancient heathens were ever accounted sacred and re- 
ligious things. And thus we must understand that speech of St. Paul 
in the twenty-seventh verse of the forenamed chapter, “If any one, 
that believes not, invite you, and you be disposed to go; whatsoever is 
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set before you eat, asking no question for conscience’ sake.” Nay, it 
‘was accounted a profane thing amongst them, to eat any meat at their 
private tables, whereof they had not first sacrificed to their gods; as 
_appeareth by the Greek proverb, &ura éoSiew, used by Anacreon and 
others as a brand of a notorious wicked man, viz. One that would eat 
meat whereof he had not sacrificed. ) ¢ 
Now having thus shown, that both amongst the Jews under the 
law, and the Gentiles in their pagan worship (for paganism is nothing _ ’ 
but judaism degenerate), it was ever a solemn rite to join feasting w h : ; 
sacrifice, and to EAT of those things which had been chon, . 
the very concinnity and harmony of the thing itself leads me to con-’ 
ceive, that that christian feast under the gospel, called tut Lorp’s 
SUPPER, is the very same thing, and bears the same notion, in respect 
of the true christian sacrifice of Christ upon the cross, that those did 
to the Jewish and heathenish sacrifices ; and so is ‘‘ EPULUM SACRIFI- 
CIALE,” a sacrificial feast—I mean, a feast upon sacrifice ; or, ‘ EPU- 
LUM EX OBLATIS,” a feast upon things offered up to God.—Only this 
difference arising in the parallel, that because those legal sacrifices 
were but types and shadows of the true christian sacrifice, they were. | | 
often repeated and renewed, as well as the feasts, which were made : 
upon them: but now the true christian sacrifice being come, and offer- | 
ed up once for all, never to be repeated, we have therefore no more 
typical sacrifices left amongst us, but only the feasts upon the true sa- 
crifice still symbolically continued, and often repeated, in reference to 
that ONE GREAT SACRIFICE, which is always as present in God’s sight, 
and efficacious, as if it were but now offered up for us. 


CHA Pe deck 


An objectiontaken from the Passover answered. Proved that the Passover was 
a true sacrifice, and the paschal feast a feast upon a sacrifice, from Scripture, 


and Jewish authors. 


But methinks I hear it objected to me, that the true notion of the 
Lord’s supper is to be derived rather from the passover among the Jews ; 
it being the common opinion of divines, that the Jews had but two sa- 
craments, viz. circumcision and the passover, that answer to those two 
amongst us, baptism and the Lord’s supper: but the Jewish passover 
had no relation to a sacrifice, being nothing else but a mere FEAST ; 
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and therefore from analogy to the Jewish we cannot make the Lord’s 
supper to be ‘‘ EPULUM SACRIFICIALE,”’ a feast upon sacrifice. 

To which I answer, first, That I know not what warrant there is 
for that divinity so confidently imposed upon us by some, that the Jews 
had but two sacraments, circumcision and the Passover; and that it 
should thence follow by inevitable consequence, that the Lord’s supper 
_ must avtiotozeiy, answer only tothe Jewish passover. Sure I am, the 

Jews had many more. For not to instance that of St. Paul, viva 
Ae vhs were all BAPTIZED ete Moses in the cloud, and in the sea,’ 
dike our christian baptism ; “and did all Eat the same spiritual meat 
(viz. the manna), and did all prinx the same spiritual drink” (viz. the 
water of the rock that followed them), like the bread and wine in the 
christian Lord’s supper : nor to examine all the other sacramental cere- 
monies, which they had, that were almost as many sacraments as cere- 
monies. ‘These feasts upon the sacrifices, which we have all this 
while insisted on, were nothing else but true and proper ? sacraments 
joined with nde 

But, secondly, I will grant, that the Jewish passover hath a special 
resemblance to the christian Lorp’s supper, although upon other 
grounds; for I say, undoubtedly the passover was a true and proper 
sacrifice, and therefore the paschal feast a feast upon a sacrifice: 
so that this shall still advance and improve our former notion. 

For the better conceiving whereof, we must understand, that be- 
sides those four general kinds of sacrifices among the Jews beforemen- 
tioned, the burnt-offering, the sin-offering, the trespass-offering, and 
the peace-offering ; there were some other peculiar kinds of sacrifices, 
as the masters tell us, viz. these three, MO5D1, "W979, —]7ID2, the first- 
lings of cattle, and the tenth, and the passover. And the reason why 
these, in the distribution of sacrifices, are thus distinguished by them 
from all the other general kinds of sacrifices, is thus given by the fa- 
mous Maimonides upon the Misna of the Talmud, in Massecheth Ze- 
bachim, the 6th chapter, 7°77 NNN NID DwPD YDINA TN Ww Dd 
TR) 012 ON DST SEA em Mw b> DAA ane bos 
j= 02°, Because those four forenamed were such kind of sacrifices, 
as that a private person was often bound to each of them in several cases, 
and the whole congregation in several reasons; i these albianest: were 


{ 





1 } Cor. x: 


2 See Cloppenburg in Schola Sacrif. and of the right notion of the 
Sacrament see Vossiusin Thes. Theolog. 
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not of that nature, being peculiarly restrained to one case ‘or season. 
‘Now these three kinds of peculiar sacrifices were in their nature all 
nearest of kin to the peace-offerings, and are therefore called by the 
Jewish doctors n°72>w> nw), like to peace-offerings,—becanse they 
were not only killed in the same place, being all D> >pa°w's yp, light 
holy things,—and had the D17772°N, or inward parts—thereof, to be 
burnt likewise upon the altar; but also, in that part of them was to be 
eaten by the owners. Insomuch that the Talmudists put many cases 
in which a lamb, that was set apart for a passover, and could not be 
offered in that notion, was to be turned into a peace-offering, as that 
which was near of kin to it. | 

But yet these masters tell us, there were three precise differences 
betwen the pascha and the ordinary peace-offering, 0°5027 Mawao2 
pr) mim mp1. First, in that there was no laying on of hands up- 
on the passover in the killing of it; for this was no where commanded, 
as in all the peace-offerings. Secondly, that there was no mincah or 
meat-offering, nor Zibamen or drink-offering, to be joined with it (for so 
they use to include both in the word Nesachim). Thirdly, that there 
was no waving of the breast and shoulder for the priests’ portion ; the 
reason whereof was, because the priests were bound always to have 
passover-offerings of their own, as it is expressed Ezra vi. and so need- 
ed not any wave-offering. 

But that the passovers were, in other respects, of the same nature 
with the peace-offerings, and therefore true and proper sacrifices, be- 
cause it is a thing generally not so well understood, and therefore op- 
posed by divers, I shall labor the more fully to convince it. I say, that 
the passovers were always brought to the tabernacle or the temple, and 
there presented and offered up to God by the priest, as all sacrifices 
were ; that the blood of them was there sprinkled upon the altar, of 
which the Hebrew doctors well observe,’ O37 N72 Naim, ap» The 

_very essence of a sacrifice is in sprinkling of the blood ;—and also that 
the Imurim (as they call them), that is, the fat and kidneys, were burnt 
upon the altar: all this I shall endeavor to demonstrate. 

Only first I must premise this, that when I say the passover was 
brought to the tabernacle, and offered by the priests, I. do not mean, 
that the priests were always bound to kill the passovers: for I grant, 
that the people were wont to kill their own passovers; and so I find it 
nt eed in the Misna of the Talmud, Massech. Zebach, cap. v. sect. 
6. {m5 =a" allie onw, All Israel killed the passover, and ee 








1 Mainon. in ncaa Pisacks C. ii. 
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priests received the blood.—Which Talmudical expression alludes to 
that place, Exod. 12: 6, ‘‘ The whole assembly of the congregation of 
Israel shall kill it in the evening ;” where this seems to be commanded 
by God. And the practice consonant hereunto, I find intimated at 
least in Scripture, in Hezekiah’s passover, 2 Chron. 30: 17, ‘‘ There 
were many in the congregation, that were not sanctified ; therefore the 
_ Levites had the charge of killing the passover for every one that was 
not clean, to sanctify it unto the Lord.” Where R. Solomon writeth 
thus: toaxy pea Yomw Nd mad mann tx, Wonder not, why the 
owners themselves did not kill them, for it followeth, that many in the 
congregation had not sanctified themselves ; therefore the Levites were 
appointed in their place to sanctify the work unto the Lord.—And R. 
D. Kimchi to the same purpose: ‘‘ Though many of them did eat the 
passover in uncleanness, it being a case of necessity, in that they had 
no time to purify themselves; yet for them to come into the court, and 
kill the passovers, this was not needful, when it might be done as well 
by the Levites.”” And therefore the same is to be thought likewise of 
the priests and Levites killing the passover, (Ezra vi.) because the 
people returning newly from captivity were not yet purified, as it is 
there also partly intimated. 

But this doth not at all hinder our proceeding, or evince the pass- 
over not to be a sacrifice: for it is a great mistake in most of our Jearn- 
ed writers, to think, that the killing of every sacrifice was proper to the 
priest ; whereas indeed there was no such matter; but as we have al- 
ready granted, that the people commonly killed their own passovers, 
so we will affirm, that they did the same concerning any of the other 
sacrifices. Lev. 1:.4, 5, it is said concerning the burnt-offering, “If 
any man bring a burnt-offering to the Lord, he shall lay his hand upon 
the head of the burnt-offering, AND HE SHALL KILL the bullock before 
the Lord, and the priests, Aaron’s sons, shall take the blood.” So con- 
cerning the peace-offerings, chap. 3: 2, ‘‘ He shall lay his hand on the 
head of his offering, and KILL it at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation :” and concerning the sin-offering, chap. 4: 24, He shall 
lay his hand on the head of the goat, and KiLL it at the place where 
they kill the burnt-offering before the Lord.” We see then what incom- 
petent judges our own authors are in Jewish customs and antiquities. 
The Jewish doctors and antiquaries (which are so much contemned by 
some of our magisterial dictators in all learning) would have taught us 
here another lesson. For thus Maimonides, in Biath Hammik. speaks 
to this point, P2 Mw NP WIP |X OA AAwD BwaIpP noinw 
IPAM 73 NN ONWI NW, WIL wap 737 WM wp that is, the kil- 
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ling of the holy things may lawfully be done by strangers, yea, of 
the most holy things, whether they be the holy things of a private per- 
son, or of the whole congregation : as it is said, Lev. i, “‘ And he shall 
kill the bullock ; and the priests, Aaron’s sons, shall take the blood.” 
‘he same is avouched again afterward, by the same author, in Maaseh 
_ Korban, chap. v. : 

But if any one would therefore fain know, what were properly the 
priests’ actions about the sacrifice, which might not be done lawfully 
by any stranger, the same Jewish authors have a trite rule amongst 
them concerning it: M214D n1x7 ‘F>°N1 mMbapn, the receiving of the 
blood, and all the other parts, that were to be offered up, and all that 
followeth after that, belongeth to the priests’ office.—And Isaac Abar- 
banel will teach us more particularly, in his comment on Leviticus, 
that there were five things to be done by the owners of the sacrifice 
that brought it, and five things by the priest that offered it. The first 
five were, laying on of hands, killing, slaying, cutting up, and washing 
of the inwards; the other five were, the receiving of the blood in a ves- 
sel, the sprinkling of it upon the altar, the putting! of fire upon the al- 
tar, the ordering of the wood upon the fire, and the ordering of the 
pieces upon the wood. Hence it is, that upon the forequoted place of 
the Misna (which I brought to show, that the people did kill the pass- 
overs), Rabbi Obadiah of Bartenora thus glosseth, o&8 SN Tw? ONW 
nNVAAPA Da aya AW. Ao MwAw Ax, i. e. The people of 
Israel might all kill the passovers themselves, if they pleased, because 
the KILLING OF ANY SACRIFICE might be done lawfully by strangers ; 
but the priests received the blood. 

‘Now, I come to prove what I have undertaken. And, first, that 
the passover was always brought to the tabernacle or the temple, and 
there offered unto God as the other sacrifices were, is clear enough 
from Deut. 16: 5, ‘ Thou shalt not sacrifice the passover within any 
of the gates which the Lord thy God giveth thee; but at the place 
which the Lord thy God chooseth to place his name in, there thou shalt 
sacrifice.” And that this is to be understood not of Jerusalem in gen- 
eral, but of the tabernacle or temple, appears, both because the same 
expressions are used of the other sacrifices, Deut. 12: 5, 6, 11, 14, 
where it is clearly meant, that they were to be brought to the temple ; 
and because it is certain, that every thing that was killed amongst the 
Jews, was either to be killed at the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, or else might be killed indifferently in any part of the whole 
jand. 


* 1 Of this vide Magistrorum Placita. 
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Let us now see, how the Jewish doctors comment upon this place, 
men better skilled in these rites than our own authors are, R. Moses 
Ben Maimon, in Halachah Pesach, cap. 1. NODA ON jPPUNW PN, etc. 
They kill not the passover but in the court, as the rest of the holy 
things; yea, in the time when high places were permitted, they sacri- 
ficed not the passover in a private high place.; for it is said, Deut. xvi. 
“Thou mayest not sacrifice the passover in any of thy gates.” We 
have learnt, that this is a prohibition to kill the passover in any private 
high place, although it be in a time when high places are permitted.— ~ 
From which excellent gloss of theirs, it appeareth, that there was more 
preciseness in bringing of the passover to the place where God’s name 
was put, and offering it at the tabernacle or the temple, than any of 
the other sacrifices. And this was the reason, as was before intimated 
out of Kimeni, why in Hezekiah’s passover the Levites had the charge 
of killing, because the passovers were to be killed in ‘the court of the 
temple, whither the people being unclean could not enter; for other- 
wise, if it had been done without the court, they might as well have 
killed their own passovers as have eaten them. And this may be fur- 
ther confirmed, in that the passover is called a korban: (Numb. 9: 7,) 
‘* When certain men were defiled by a dead body, that they could not 
keep the passover, they came to Moses, and said, Wherefore are we 
kept back, that we may not ofrER an OFFERING to the Lord in his ap- 
pointed season?’ And again, ver. xiii. ‘‘ If any one be clean, and for- 
beareth to keep the passover, even that soul shall be cut off, because 
he brought not an orrerine (or a KorBAN) to the Lord in his appoint- 
ed.season.” Nothing was called an OFFERING, or a KORBAN, but that 
which was brought and offered up to God at the tabernacle or temple 
where his name was put. 

That the blood of the passovers was to be sprinkled by the priest, 
and fat only to be burnt upon the altar, although this must needs follow 
from the former, yet I prove it more particularly thus: (Exod. 23: 18,) 
“Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with ot eam bread ; 
neither shall the fat of my feast remain until the morning.” For by 
the general consent of the Jewish scholiasts, and all those Christian in- 
terpreters that I have seen, this place is to be understood only of the 
passover; and therefore OnKELos, that famous Chaldee paraphrast, for 
‘727 07 the blood of my sacrifice—made no question but it read BS 
‘70D the blood of my passover.—But it appears undoubtedly from a 
parallel place in the 34th chapter of the same book, ver. 23, 25, 26, 
where those 17, 18, and 19:h verses of the 23d chapter are again re- 


peated: ‘“ Thrice in the year shall all your men-children appear before 
Vou. Ii. 65 ’ ‘ 
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the Lord.—Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven, 
neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto the 
morning. The first of the first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into 
the house of the Lord thy God. ‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk.” Here what was wanting in the former is supplied ; 
“ Neither ne the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto 
the morning.” And Ihave set down the whole context with it, be- 
cause it will be needful, for the better clearing of it, to consider its co- 
herence with other verses, which is the very same in both chapters ; 
and Isaac Abarbanel hath set it down excellently in this manner. 

First, therefore, saith he, when God had spoken of the Jews appear- 
ing thrice before him every year, viz. at the feast of the passover or of 
unleavened bread, the feast of weeks or Pentecost, the feast of taberna- 
cles or in-gathering, 0572 INN 522 [n2 ona oan nwhw saaw jr. 
Sn cpw, i.e. When he had spoken of these three feasts, he sub- 
joins immediately, some rule concerning every one of them in particu- 
Jar :—First, for the passover, in those words, “‘ Thou shalt not offer the 
blood of my sacrifice with leaven, neither shall the sacrifice of the 
feast of the passover be left until the morning :” Secondly, for the feast 
of Pentecost, in those, “ The first of the first-fruits of the land thou 
shalt bring into the house of the Lord thy God :” Thirdly, for the feast 
of tabernacles or in-gathering; “ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk ;” which words, for want of this light of the context, 
were never yet sufficiently explained by any of our interpreters. And 
the thread of this coherence alone led Abarbanel very near the true 
meaning of them, ere he was aware: MW27272 THAW TIS ARI ANNA 
sbma psa Se wah S53 JD NIwsd ows Fara oS tN mss Maw 
cowed itn Aww card MNIANA Mp ON 7712, i.e. It seems 
most probable, that this command was occasioned from a custom among 
the idolatrous heathens, that at the time of their gathering in of fruits, 
they were wont to boil a kid in the dam’s milk, thinking, that by this 
means, they were made acceptable to their gods, and did procure a 
blessing by it.—'T’o confirm which gloss, he tells us of a custom some- 
what like to this, used in his time in some parts of Spain. 

But because Abarbanel doth not tell his tale so handsomely as he 
should, I will help him out a little from an ancient Karraite, whose com- 
ment I have seen upon the Pentateuch, MS. (for the monuments of 
these Karraite Jews were never yet printed, and are very rarely seen in 
these European parts), and itisthus: “‘ It was a custom of the ancient 
heathens, when they had gathered in all their fruits, to take a kid, and 
boil it in the dam’s milk, and then "Dw 547, in a magical way, to go 
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about and besprinkle with it all their trees and fields, and gardens and 
orchards; thinking, by this means, they should make them fructify, 
and bring forth fruit again more abundantly the following: year.” 
Wherefore, God forbid his people, the Jews, at the time of their in-gath- 
ering, to use any such superstitious or idolatrous rite. And I produce 
this the rather, because Abarbanel, towards the end of his comment on 
this place, mentions a gloss of some Karraitisu author upon it, al- 
though it be altogether unlike to this, which we have here related. 
DPI BY MINN AtyNN Nw 4 Swan Xd DypI ND DWP WAN, 
Scribunt sapientes Karrezorum, Ne coquas-hedum in lacte matris sue, 
hoc est, Ne commisceatur germen cum radicibus. 

But to return. As from the coherence of the whole context thus 
cleared, it is manifest, that this verse in hoth places is to be understood 
only of the passover ; so it may be further confirmed from the Talmu- 
dists, who ever expound it in this sense, as appears by the Misna in 
Zebachin, chapter the sixth: Nhl 3a Yann >y NopA nx onwsA 
mwyn He that killeth the passover with leaven, sinneth against a neg- 
ative command—(which is more amongst the Jews than to sin against 
a positive), viz. that in these places already quoted, “ Thou shalt not 
offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven ;” from whence they collect- 
ed, as Maimonides tells us, that they were to put away leaven the four- 
teenth day, a day before the killing of the passover. Nay, this place 
cannot possibly be understood in any other sense, as of sacrifices in 
general, because leaven was sometimes commanded with sacrifices, as 
Lev. 7: 13. 

But that the blood of the passovers was sprinkled, may be demon- 
strated further, not only from that of Hezekiah’s passover, 2 Chron. 
30: 16, ‘‘ The priests sprinkled the blood, which they received from 
the hand of the Levites; for there were many in the congregation that 
were not sanctified ; therefore the Levites had the charge of killing the 
passovers ;’ but also from Josiah’s, chap. 35: 11, which can no ways 
be evaded ; ‘‘ They (that is), the Levites, killed the passover, and the 
priests sprinkled the blood from their hands, and the Levites flayed 
them.” Now the sprinkling of the blood is the essence of a sacrifice, 
as before we noted from the Jewish doctors. And therefore the pass- 
over must needs be a sacrifice: oso teu Jetset. 

For a confirmation of all this, I will describe punctually the whole 
manner of the PASCHAL sAcRIFICE from the Misna of the Jewish Tal- 
mud, a monument of such antiquity, as cannot be distrusted in these 
rites. Nothing (say they) was killed before the morning sacrifice ; 
and after the evening sacrifice, nothing but the passover. The evening 
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sacrifice was usually killed between the eighth and ninth hour (that is, 
half an hour after two in the afternoon), and offered between the ninth 
and tenth (that is, half an hour after three). But in the evening of 
the passover, the daily sacrifice was killed an hour sooner; and after 
that began the killing of the passover, which was to be done between 
the two evenings; whereof the first began at noon, from the sun’s de- > 
clination towards the west, the second at sun-set. Yet the pascha 
might be killed before the daily sacrifice, if there were but one to stir 
the blood, and keep it from coagulating, till the blood of the daily sa- 
crifice were sprinkled ; for that was always to be sprinkled first. The 
passovers were always killed by three several companies. ‘When the 
court was once full, they shut the doors, and the priests stood all in 
their ranks, with round vessels in their hands, to receive the blood; 
those that were of gold, in a rank by themselves, and those that were of 
silver; all without. bottoms, lest they should be set somewhere on the 
ground, and the blood congeal inthem. And they killed the passovers, 
as the peace-offerings, in any part of the court, because they were 
bp no wsp, the less holy things;—as DIP Ww, the holy of 
holies,—-were always to be killed at the north side of the altar. The 
priests then took the blood, and gave it from one to another, till it came 
to him that stood next the altar; and he sprinkled it all at once 
towards the bottom of the altar, which was a square of thirty-two cu- 
bits, save that the south-east horn had no bottom. After the blood was 
sprinkled, the lamb was flayed, and cut up, the imurim, or inwards, 
taken out and laid upon the altar; then the owner took up the lamb, 
with the skin of it, and carried it to his own home. ‘The first company 
having ended, then the second came in, and afterward the third; and 
for every company they began a new HALLEL, and sang all the while 
the passovers were killing ; and when they had finished the hallel, they 
sang it over a second time; and when they had gone over it a second 
time, they began it a third time; although it was never known, that 
the third time they sang out the Aadled quite, or came any further than 
snamn "before the priests had done. 

But because, besides these Talmudistic Jews, there is another sect 
of KarraiTes, mentioned before (that reject all T'almudical traditions, 
which are not grounded upon Scripture), though little known amongst 
us, yet famous in the orient; I will produce one testimony of theirs 











1 spams I love the Lord, etc. is the beginning of Psalm exvi. being 
part’of the Aallel or hymn sung at that time, which began at Ps. exiii. and 
reached to the end of Ps. cxviii. 
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also from an ancient manuscript, that so it may appear we have the 
full consent of all Jewish antiquity for this opinion. The author’s 
name to me is uncertain, because the papers have lost both their begin- 
ning andend. But they contain in them divers large and complete 
discourses upon several arguments in the Karraite way, as about the 
Jewish year, the sabbath, the passover, etc. Concerning the passover, 
he divides his discourses into several chapters, whereof the title of one 
is this, IND°DNI NODA MAPA Dp, concerning the place where the 
passover was to be offered and eaten ;—where he thus begins: 35 
MOD AN Maid Fon NP ANIA AMAA Dpal Nn Mo|A naaprw 
Mavs VS SR WaT ND PwW AAV. INN NW Dp PAW INNS 
Mavala DIP. Ms M7172, 1. e. Know, that the offering of the pass- 
over was always in the place which God had chosen (to put his name 
there), as it is written,—‘‘ Thou shalt not sacrifice the passover within 
any of thy gates; and the place of the killing of the passover was in the 
court called Hesra, and the blood of it was poured out towards the 
bottom of the altar, and the ¢zmurim or inward parts of it were burnt up- 
on the altar, etc. | 

Hence it was, that when Cestius once demanded what the number 
of the Jews was that resorted to Jerusalem, at the time of their solemn 
feasts, the priests made answer, and told him exactly how many Jambs 
and kids were sacrificed at the passover, sixovimerte uvgiades, mgda0e 
nevtonozihe éaxoore, twenty-five myriads five thousand and six hun- 
dred ;—which they could not have done, had not they sacrificed them 
at the temple. 

But what need have we of any more dispute? When the passover 
was first kept in Egypt, were not the paschal lambs there killed in a 
sacrificial and expiatory way, when the blood thereof was to be sprink- 
led upon the houses, for God to look upon, and so pass over them? It 
is true, they were killed in every private house; but the reason of that 
was, because there were then priests in every family, viz. the ! first- 
born, which were afterward redeemed, when the children of Israel gave 
up the whole tribe of Levi to God for his service. Such priests as 
these were those whom Moses sent to sacrifice, Exod. 24: 5, called 
there young men; ‘‘ Moses sent young men of the children of Israel, 
which offered burnt-offerings, and sacrificed peace-offerings to the 
Lord ;” where Onkelos the Chaldee paraphrast reads it "372 n° m>w?, 
he sent the first-born :—to which agreeth the Arabic translation of R. 


1 Vide claris. Seldenum de Succes. in Pontificat. Hebreor. |. i. ¢. i. et 
de Succes. ad Leges Heb. |. i. c. v. 
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Saadiah, and the Persian of Tawasius, as Mr. Selden notes, whom I 
cannot without honor mention, as the glory of our nation for oriental 
learning. : 
And was not the killing of the passover a special type of the death 
of Christ, the true sacrifice of the world? Give me leave to note one 
thing to this purpose, upon the credit of Justin Martyr, in his dialogue 
with Trypho, that in the ancient Hebrew copies of the Bible, there 
was in the book of Ezra aspeech of his, which he made before the 
passover, expounding the mystery thereof concerning Christ; which, 
because it favored the Christians, was timely expunged by the Jews. 
The speech was this: Kat sinev’ Eodgas 1 Lag, tovt0 10 neaya 6 Swryg 
Huay not y xetrapyyy quar, Kot éav diovondite, xut avoBy iuar éal THY 
xagdlay, Ctr uéhdousy avtoy Tamevoty gv onusio, xa weTe TATA édniommEY 
21 OUTOY, Ov ur} LonuwMdi 6 Tomo OUTOG sig TOY AnarTE ZodvoY, Aéyer 6 De0g 
tov duvausov. Lay 08 un miotsvonte avte, wnds siaaxovonte TOU xnOvy motos 
avtov, toeods éniyague toils EFvecr, i. e. Et dixit Esdras populo, Hoc pas- 
cha Salvator noster et perfugium nostrum. Et si in animum indux- 
eritis, et in cor vestrum ascenderit, quod humiliaturi eum simus in sig- 
no, et postea speraturi in eum, non desolabitur locus iste in omne tem- 
pus, dicit Deus exercituum. Sin in eum, non credideritis, neque au- 
dieritis annunciationem ejus, deridiculum eritis gentibus.—Remarka- 
ble it is, if it be true; and the author deserves the better credit in it, 
because he was a Samaritan, and therefore might be the better skilled 
in Jewish writings. But however, I am sure the apostle tells us, not 
only that the passover was a type of Christ, in respect of his death, but 
also that the proper notion of the paschal feast was to be a feast upon 
sacrifice, in those words, 1 Cor, 5: 7, 8, ‘‘ Christ our passover is sacri- 
ficed for us; therefore let us keep the feast (that is, the paschal feast 
upon this sacrificed Christ) with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth.” Where, alluding to that common Jewish custom of feasting 
upon sacrifices, of which we have before spoken, he implies, that the 
paschal supper was a feast of the same nature, a sacrificial feast. 
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An answer to some objections against the passover’s being a sacrifice : and the 
controversy about the day upon which the Jews kept the passover about the 
time of our Saviour’s death discussed. Proved against Scaliger, and others 
of that opinion, that no translation of feasts from one Feria to another were 
then in use. 


But yet we will not dissemble, what there is of any moment, either 
in antiquity or reason, against our own opinion, ere we let this discourse 
pass, but subject all to an impartial view. 

And first, the authority of Philo, who, in his third book De Vita 


~ 
© 


Mosis, speaks thus concerning the passover : "Ey 7 ot ob wéy idi@rtau 
mpoodyours TH Baud To legeta, Svovor O° ot iegels * adhe vouou Hgootaéer 
shi pd 10 @9v0g isgataL, TAY KATH pEQOS éxotoTtoU tag Unig MUT@Y Dvaias 
avayortes TOTE Koel peste abla “O py ou wAhos tag Leds yey Fel xO 
paidoos nv, Exaotov voulfortos isowoury tetyunodor i.e. In qua non ut 
alias plebeii homines victimas adducunt ad altare mactandas a sacerdo- 
tibus, sed jubente lege tota gens sacrificat, dum pro se quisque mactat 
hostiam suis manibus. Tune universus populus exultabat, unoquoque 
existimante se sacerdotii dignitate honoratum.—And again, in his 
book De Decalogo : “Ev 1) Ivovor navdnust avr@yr Exaot0s, tovs tegerg av- 
Ta ovx avauEvortes, isquotyny TOU voUsoV yaQLTauEvo” TH ZIvEL MaDT, lay 
jusgay éSaigetov ava muy Exo, sig avToUgyiay Fvovsy. Quando populariter 
singuli sacrificant, non exspectatis sacerdotibus, ipsi permissu legis fun- 
gentes sacerdotio, quotannis per unum diem destinatum huic negotio. 

But to this we answer, that Philo doth not here deny the passover 
to he a sacrifice, but confirm it rather, in that he calls it often, here 
and elsewhere, vote, and saith, that they did aveyey, bring it to the 
altar,—and that the people did tsgdo9ou, sacrifice ;—and doth only dis- 
tinguish this paschal sacrifice from all the other sacrifices in this, that 
here, according to his opinion, every one of the people was tsgwotvy 
tetiunuevoc, honored with the priestly office,—and that the law did 
isguotyyy mayti 7 EFvev yagiterFor, make every one a priest for that 
time, to offer up their own passover.—But moreover, it is well known, 
that Philo, ! though he were a Jew by nation, yet was very ignorant of 
Jewish customs, having been born and bred up at Alexandria : and we 
have a a obese of his mistakes here, in that he seems to ger: this 





1 Scalig E. baat Triher. cap. XXv. Circa ioe 1h in Emend. 
Temp. de Cyclo Judzorum Karraim. et Hug. Grotius in Matt. xxvi. 
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difference between the passover and the other sacrifices, that they were 
only killed by the priest, but the people themsélves killed their own 
passovers, vouov mgoctute, and vouov yagucopévor, according to the law; 
—where he means doubtless that, in Exod. 12: 16, “ the whole assem- 
bly of the congregation of Israel shall kill it.’ For this is that solenne 
delirium of our late authors also, which we have chastised before. But, 


if he mean moreover, that the people did not only kill their passovers, 


but do all other priestly offices concerning them, when he says they 
Were isgwovvy tstiuqusvor’ this, as it hath no ground from Scripture 
(and, I think, will hardly find a patron now to defend it), so it doth not 
prejudice our opinion of the passover’s being a sacrifice, but still much 
confirm it. 

Secondly, it may seem to some a kind of impossibility to conceive, 
how so many sacrifices, as there must be at every passover, could all 
be offered upon one altar, since there were no more by the law per- 
mitted. 

To which, nevertheless, I need not answer any thing but this; that 
there was nothing but the fat and some of the inwards burnt upon the 
altar; and that the bigness of the altar was greater than perhaps is or- 
dinarily conceived : for under the second temple, the area thereof, up- 
on the top, was a square of twenty-eight cubits, as the T'almudists con- 
stantly relate; to which Josephus also agreeth very near, if the differ- 
ence of those cubits, which he useth, be allowed. Only they may 
please to Jearn from the instance of Josiah’s passover, which was said 
to be so great, that ' “there was no passover like to that kept in Israel, 
from the days of Samuel the prophet, unto that time,” that this was 
possible to be done; for it either is or must be confessed, that then 
they were all offered upon the altar. 

But, lastly, we must confess ingenuously, that there is one great 
difficulty yet behind, concerning our Saviour’s last passover, which, 
according to the general consent of our best divines, critics, and chro- 
nologers, was kept a day before the Jews kept their passover : whether 
therefore his paschal lamb, which he with his apostles did then eat, 
were first sacrificed at the temple; and how could that be? 

Where, not to engage ourselves any more than needs we must, in — 
that nice and perplexed but famous controversy, concerning the time — 
of the Jewish passover about our Saviour’s death; it will not be amiss, 
first to take notice, that the Latin church ever maintained the contrary 
opinion against the Greeks, viz. that the Jews kept the passover on the 








Bd 1 2 Chron. xxxv. 
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same night which our Saviour did: and thoughjit be true, that of later 
times most of our best learned authors have quitted that opinion of the 
Latins, and closed altogether with the Greeks, as Paulus Burgensis, 
Munster, Scaliger, and Casaubon ; yet, notwithstanding, our country- 
man, Mr. Broughton (understanding, perhaps, better than they did, 
that the Jewish passover was a true and proper sacrifice, and first, ac- 
cording to God’s command, was to be offered up to, God, before feast- 
ed on), espied a difficulty here concerning our Saviour’s passover 
(which they took no notice of), that could not easily be solved; and 
therefore, he thought good scindere nodum, as Alexander did, to cut 
the knot which he could not loose,—and absolutely to deny, that the 
Jewish passover, and our Saviour’s, were then celebrated on two several 
nights. And he is of Jate seconded by Johannes Cloppenburg, a Bel- 
gic divine (in an epistle written upon this argument to Ludovicus De 
Dieu), insisting upon the very same ground, because the paschal lamb, 
which Christ with his disciples did eat, could not have been;sacrificed at 
the temple, unless it had been at the same time when the Jewish passover 
was solemnly celebrated. His words to this purpose, expressing fully 
Mr. Broughton’s sense, are these : “‘ Non potuit mactari agnus paschalis 
extra templum Hierosolymitanum: In templo mactari non potuit citra 
generalem populi consensum: Quare neque dies mactationis potuit an- 
ticipari.” It follows, “ Vel ergo dicendum Christum comedisse agnum 
non mactatum in templo, atque hoc facto (quod absit) legem violasse ; 
(juxta lesem enim agnus privatim comedendus e templo deferendus 
domi erat in edes privatas, post igne absumtam in templo adipem, et 
sanguinem delatum ad altare ); vel Judzos eodem tempore cum Chris- 
to pascha celebrasse.” 

But I must confess, although I am as much addicted to that hy- 
pothesis of the passover’s being a sacrifice, and as tender of it as Mr. 
Broughton could be, or any body else; yet I cannot but yield myself 
captive to truth, on which side soever it presents itself, and though it 
be sig xoPaigeow tay tOiwy (as Aristotle saith a philosopher should do), 
to the destruction of our own phenomena. 

And indeed those two places especially, brought out of St. John’s 
gospel, to prove that the Jews kept their passover the day after our Sa- 
viour did his, seem to me to be unanswerable, nor any way cured by 
those cope puguaxa, which are applied to them. 3 

The first is chap. 19: 14, where, the next day after Christ had kept 
his passover with his disciples, when Pilate delivered him up to the 
Jews to be crucified, it is said, that it was then zagacxevy tov Mucye, 


the preparation of the passover; where they tell us, that by the prepa- 
Vou. II. 66 
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ration of the passover is meant the preparation of the sabbath, on which 
the second day of the passover fell. But, En jecur criticum! as Scal- 
iger sometimes cries out; and what a far-fetched conceit is this! _ 
The second is that in chap. 18: 28, When Jesus was led into Pi- 
late’s judgment-hall, early in the morning, it is said, that the Jews 
themselves went not into the judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the passover. Here we are told, that by eating 
the passover is meant the eating of the chagigah, that was killed the 
day before with the passover, whereof something, perhaps, remained 
till the day following. And this gloss is little better than the former; 
for, although they appeal to that place in Deut. 16: 2, to prove, that 
the chagigah was sometimes called by the name of passover, which 
indeed, if our English translation were authentic, would make some- 
thing for them; ‘‘ Thou shalt therefore sacrifice the passover unto the 
Lord thy God of the flock and the herd,” as if there had been a pass- 
over of oxen, as well as of sheep; yet in the Hebrew the words run 
thus, 3P27 INS PSN ATS MOD nas, which, according toa sever- 
al punctuation, and a several supplying of something that must be un- 
derstood, may be expounded several ways; any of which is far better 
than that which our English translators have unhappily pitched upon. 
Onkelos, in his paraphrase (which seldom merits that name, being 
indeed commonly nothing buta rigid version, reads it thus, NNOD DIAN 
[99N P2 WIP NDI NW 22 ja PSR As osp,i.e. And thou 
shalt sacrifice the passover before the Lord thy God of the sons of the 
flock, and the peace-offerings (thereof) of oxen ;—which- interpretation 
is followed by R. Solomon and Aben-Ezra, 3P2) MODm AMMd IRE 
pva>w, i.e. sheep for the passover, and oxen for the peace-offerings, 
or the chagigah.—And it may be confirmed from that of Josiah’s pass- 
over, 2 Chron. 35: 7, “ Josiah gave to the people, of the flock, lambs 
and kids, all for the passover-offerings, to the number of thirty thous- 
and, and three thousand bullocks:” where the bullocks, or the herd, 
are divided from the passover-offerings, because they served for the 
peace-offerings, or the chagigah, as appeareth from y. 13, “They 
roasted the passovers with fire, according to the ordinance; but the 
OTHER HOLY OFFERINGS (that is, the peace-offerings, or chagigah} sod 
they in pots, and cauldrons, and pans.” Nachmanides bath another 
interpretation of it to this purpose, WAIGW AW XM Mops ws 
Saar amd Apa W227 OFT71 DSN APA jNX17 33D, i. e. He commandeth 
here the passover, which was a lamb, as he had said before—(making 
the pause there) ; and 7p2) jNx, the flock and the herd, or the sheep 


~ and the kids, and the young bullocks, for the chagigah ;—giving other 
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instances, in which the conjunctive particle vau, which he doth here 
supply, is in like manner to be understood. | 

And this exposition is rather approved than the former, not only by 
Abarbanel, but also by the Karraite, which I have before commended ; 
who quoting one R. Aaron for the author of it, doth express it thus: 
MSN mI NOD NNN way ANNI WLy FWA nna AANA AN 
SIN DWP nyt) maDM wnI> Rd? Waa ApAl yNX nna, i. e. The 
word nai) (Thou shalt sacrifice) is to be repeated ao xowot before 
the flock and the herd, thus,— And thou shalt sacrifice the passover to 
the Lord thy God, and thou shalt sacrifice sheep and oxen, or the flock 
and the herd; as in like manner, Prov. 30: 3, the particle (Nb not) is 
to be repeated ozo xowot from the former part of the verse.—So that it 
cannot hence be provéd, that the peace offerings, offered with the pass- 
over, were ever called by the name of passover. 

There is another place in the same evangelist, that hath not been 
observed by any one, to this purpose, which, if it were rightly under- 
stood, would be as clear a testimony as any of the rest. And it is in 
the 19th chapter, verse 31, 7» yao peyedy i) jjucoa éxsivn tov TaPBaror, 
for that sabbath-day was a’great day.—Meyady jugga, in the Greek of 
the Hellenists, is used for the first, or the last day of every solemn feast, 
in which there was a holy convocation to the Lord. This appeareth 
from Is. 1: 13: ‘Your new-moons and sabbaths, the calling of assem- 
blies (which was the first and last day of the feast), I cannot away 
with:” which the Septuagint render thus, Tus Novygries tua zat ta 
ZaBBata, xa tug wsyehos jugoos, Your new-moons and sabbaths, and 
your great days.—For the last day of the feast we have it used by our 
evangelist, chap. vil. ver. 27. ‘‘In the last day, the great day of the 
feast, juéoy ti) usyahy ths Eootis; and doubtless by the same evangelist 
for the first day of the feast, in this place; and therefore the Jews did 
not eat their passover till the night before, which was the same night 
our Saviour was crucified. 

Which may be strengthened further by this argument ; that if the 
Jews had celebrated their Passover the same night which; our Saviour 
did his, it is certain, they would never have gone about immediately 
with swords and staves to have apprehended him, and then have 
brought him to the high-priest’s hall, and afterward have arraigned 


him at Pilate’s judgment seat, and lastly have crucified him; all the” 


same day. For the first day of unleavened bread was, by the law, a 
holy convocation to the Lord, on which it was not lawful to do any 


work ; and we know the Jews were rigid enough in observing these 


legal ceremonies. ’ 
» 
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If then it must be granted, that our Saviour, with his disciples, 
kept the Passover the night before the vulgar Jews did celebrate it, our 
next work is to show, how it might be probable, that our Saviour’s pass- 
over was first sacrificed at the temple. stip hd 

And here, perhaps, I might run for shelter to that story in Suidas, 
upon the word ‘Jysotc, that Christ was enrolled into the number of the 
two-and-twenty legal priests, that served at the altar, from the pre- 
tended confession of an ancient Jew in Justinian’s time; and then-he 
might possibly sacrifice his own passover at the temple, though the 
Jews had not solemnized theirs till the day after; but that I hold this 
to be a mere fable, and that not only ridiculous but impious. 

Or I might take up the opinion of the Greeks, that Christ did not 
keep a true legal Passover, but a feast of unleavened bread in imita- 
tion of it; or, as the learned Hugh Grotius' (who hath lately asserted 
this opinion) expresseth it, not Zucya vcmor, but prquorsvtmor, such 
as the Jews at this day keep, because the temple being down, their sa- 
crifices are all ceased. But this opinion hath been exploded by most 
of our late authors; and indeed I can no way satisfy myself in it, and 
therefore will not acquiesce in this answer. . 

But before we are able to give a true account of this query, we must 
search a little deeper into the true ground of this difference between 
our Saviour’s Passover and the Jews’. 

The common opinion is, that the Jews in our Saviour’s' time were 
wont to translate their festivals from one Feria to another upon several 
occasions ; as, whenever two festivals were immediately to follow one 
another, to join them into one; and therefore, when any fell upon the 
sixth Feria, to put it over tothe next Feria or the sabbath, to avoid 
the concurrence of two sabbaths together ; in the same manner as the 
Jews use to do in their calendar at this day, where they have several 
rules to this purpose, expressed by abbreviatures, thus, Adu, Badu, 
Gahaz, Zabad, Agu ; whereof each letter is a numeral for some Feria. 
The rule for the Passover is 132, Badu; that is, that it should not be 
kept on the second, fourth, or sixth Feria. (There is an extract of a 
Rabbinical decree to this purpose, under the name of R. Eliezer, in 
Munster upon Matt. chap. xxvi.) And therefore, at this time, when 
our Saviour was crucified, the Passover falling upon the sixth Feria, or 
Friday, was, say they, by the eglews translated, according to this rule, 
to the next Feria, and kept on Saturday, or the sabbath; but our Sa- 
viour, not regarding these traditions, observed that day precisely which 





% 


' In Annot. ad Matt. cap, xxvi. 
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was commanded in the aeih éy i) Be Pvc Far 0 maOY a, (Luke 22: 7.) 
that is, as they expound it, “upon which the Passover ought to have 
been killed :”” which was Friday, the day before. 

But, under favor, I conceive, that all these decrees, together with 
that ratiocinium, or calendar, to which they do belong, were not then 
in use in our Saviour’s time (although it be so confidently averred by 
the incomparable Joseph Scaliger), but long since invented by the 
Jews. Which I shall make appear ; 

First, In that the ancient Jews, about and since our Saviour’s time, 
often solemnized as well the Passovers, as the other feasts, upon the 
Ferias next before and after the sabbaths, and those other Ferias, 
which have been made rejectitious since by that calendar. In the Tal- 
mudical title Succoth, chapter the last, we read of Juaom 310 DN 
PPITIND 72 DD 722 Naw> that is, a feast going immediately before, 
or following immediately after, the sabbath—And in Betzah, chap. i. 
sms nvad dm aw on, and naw naw any nnd Snw, a feast, that 
falls to be on the evening of the sabbath, or the day after the sabbath. 
—In Chagigah, the second chapter, naw anya nad Sw Sy; 
which is to the same purpose with the former. More particularly con- 
cerning the Passover Pesachim, chap. vii. sect. 10. ‘‘ Ossa, nervi, et 
omne residuum agni paschalis, cremantor sexto decimo “* si is dies sab-- 
batum, decimo septimo.” From this and divers like places of the Tal-. 
mud, Aben Ezra on Lev. 23: 4, observes, m7? 987 ‘JVabNI DF AIWwd2. 
V332 mvp maw, There be divers instances in the Misna and the Ge- 
mara of the Passovers being kept in badu,—that is, on those days, 
which were made rejectitious in the late calendar, the second, fourth, 
and sixth Feria. Therefore, these translations were not in use when * 
the doctors of the Misna and Gemara lived. 

Secondly, in that the Jews ever while the temple stood, observed 
their new moons and feasts, according to the gaovus or appearance—of 
the moon, and therefore had no calendar for their rule to sanctify their 
feasts by, but they were then sanctified by the heavens, as the Misna 
speaks. ‘This is so clearly delivered by R.. Moses Ben Maimon, in that 
excellent Halachah, entitled, Kiddush Hlacchodesh, that I wonder so 
many learned men, that are well skilled in those authors, should miss. 
of it. For having spoken of the rules of observing the peo, he then 
adds, that these were never made use of since the Sanhedrin ceased in 
the land of Israel, after the destruction o the ‘temple; since which. - 
time they have used a calendar, calculated . according to the middle . 
motion of the moon. ww 77a72W NIM 10" mwab m> on mt 737) be 
"Dy PIDP PIT ow PRw para avec ‘by Pap ie i 
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DISD NSN HRI PPPTI PRI OV 12 Panwa ww Hin pawns 
WWoHrPs OP A AVN SYA AT PION PIDPo op maw 
DT3 M4: Et hee erat traditio Mosis in monte Sinai, quod-omni 
tempore, quo duraret Sanhedrin, constituerent Neomenias juxta peow- 
hoc vero tempore, quo jam cessavit Sanhedrin, constituerent secun- 
dum calculum hune astronomicum, quo nos hodie utimur: nec ullo 
modo jam ad gaow nos astringimus, cum sepe contingat, ut dies, le- 
gitimus secundum nostrum calculum vel concurrat cum lunari geese, 
vel antevortat eam unica die, vel etiam subsequatur.—And agai, a lit- 
tle after, most punctually ; 27m 3IwNHd dasw? b> Tn nw 
saws xd) Satw? pas TWaINw nea jIatn won HIDA NT PowNA 
MAN V7 39 SIAdN WIN V2 17 Hwa ws ban DIap PIMs 
P2220 TA SNIw pas nap d9 N277: Quando primum rit 
omnes Israelite computare, secundum hunce calculum? A fine docto- 
rum Talmudicorum, quando jam desolata erat terra Israel, neque erat 
consistorium aut synedrium, quod determinaret: nam per omnes dies 
doctorum Misne et doctorum Gemare, usque ad Abeum et Rabbeum, 
acquiescebant omnes Judzi in sanctione terre Israelis——And those 
rules forementioned of not keeping the several feasts upon such and 
such Ferias were made together with this calendar, as the same author 
there also avoucheth: PAwNAw Dd NX Wl AT PAWAA PIMP PR 
J2{1D> ANON DIpAA Nd WwsoN Haba waw sn wT yap> Aw 
MMs DM Aap oY Wwy,i.e. In this account they never con- 
stituted the new-moon of Tisri upon Adu, because this account was 
made according to the conjunction of the sun and moon in the middle 
motion ; therefore, now they constituted some legitimate and other re- 

¢ ¢ jectitions days, which they could not do before, when the new-moon 
(and therefore all the other feasts) was determined according to 
the pacts. | 

But the Talmud was not completely finished till about the five hun- 
dredth year of the Christian era; therefore this Jewish calendar, and 
these rules concerning the translation of feasts, were not in being till 
about that time, and so could be no reason of this difference between 
the time, in which our Saviour solemnized the Passover, and the 
other Jews. 

For further confirmation hereof, we may observe, that the Kiarsalnin 
which have rejected the fond traditions of the Pharisees, retain still the 
ancient custom of re ning their new-moons &70 tis pacews, as Scali- 
ger! himself hath well observed: though in this he were mistaken, that 





l Emen. Temp. p. 149, 150. 
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he thought they had assumed it of late, merely out of hatred to the 
other Jews, whereas they have kept it in a constant succession from 
antiquity, and hold it still as necessary by Divine right. NIT DION 
npmviin (saith my author) nates jatmw ma pv btw? 52H 
YAY DIDI HD Wem WPI WN NMS. DWAIN Dwapyo NT 
wn SAM WIN NT TAI WN NIAw yay ws nda pov. This 
is confessed by all Israel, that from the time of the kingdom they were 
ever wont to consecrate the new-moons by the gars" and the very ety- 
mon of the word chodesh implies so much, for it signifies the renewing 
of something; so that it is denominated from the change of the moon, 
or phasis, as the epocha and beginning of it.—And this is one of the 
great controversies to this day between those two sects of the Jews, the 
pap? or Karrei,—and 57225, or Rabbanzi ;—which is grown at 
length to such a height, that the Karraites, deciphering the conditions 
of those witnesses, whose testimonies might be accounted valid for the 
gaois, make this for one, that they should no way belong to the sect of 
Rabbinists : which perhaps to observe in the author’s own words would 
not be unpleasant tots qidugzaiow xal gidoloyo. NOW "TW WINN 
MNT TSA na man AN nsw WIN wpa snssa Pe aT 
2 293 (230 NP MINN DSN ow wa Mbyawn nmy bapd 
my 995 Sapb MNT PRI OnAy DHw WN DwaIm ja a VAAN 
DIAN BHI WAWWAIIDANW DO INI MI 237970 DpImONn Omw 2572 D WANA 
QWAP MIA MX 1x1 7972 Ha, 1. e. A second condition is, that they 
be not such, as hold an opinion concerning the sanctification of the 
new-moon different from the opinion of our wise men concerning the 
phasis, and in most of their appointed times they agree with us. But 
we may not receive the testimony of any one that is of the sect of the 
Rabbins, because they are divided from us in this; and although they 
be our brethren and our flesh, yet herein they have rebelled and griev- 
ed his Holy Spirit. 

Having thus disproved the common and received opinion, and re- 
moved the false ground of this difference of time between our Saviour’s 
passover and the Jews, wé come, in the next place, to Jay down the 
true, which must be derived from that way of reckoning the months, 
and of determining the D3N™ WN, the head or beginning of the 
month,—which was in use in our Saviour’s time, which (as we have 
shewed already in general) was by the gaoug so it will be expedient 
to describe the whole manner of it more particularly from authentic 
authors.? 





1 Talmud Babyl. in Rosh Hashanah, et Maimon. in Kiddish Hachod. 
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‘In the great or outer court of the temple, there was a house called 
Beth-Jazek, where the senate sat all the thirtieth day of every month, 
to receive the witnesses of the moon’s appearance, and to examine 
them. And here they always had a feast provided for the entertain- 
ment of those that came, to encourage men to come the more willingly. 
In ancient times they did admit of strangers, and receive their testi- 
mony, if it were approved upon examination. But when the heretics 
(that is, the Christians) afterward grew up, by whom (they say) they 
were sometimes deluded, they began to grow shy, and to admit of none 
but such as were approved of to be of the Jews’ religion. If there came 
approved witnesses upon the thirtieth day of the gaovg seen, then the 
chief man of the senate stood up and pronounced Mekuddash, it is 
sanctified ;—and the people standing by caught the word from him, and 
cried out Mekuddash, Mekuddash. Whereupon there was notice pres- 
ently given to all the country ; which was done at first by torches from 
mountain to mountain, till at length the Christians (they say) abused 
them in that kind also with false fires; wherefore they were fain to 
send messengers from place to place over the whole land, to give intel- 
ligence of the new-moon. But if, when the consistory had sat all the 
thirtieth day, there came no approved witnesses of the gaors, then they 
made an intercalation of one day in the former month, and decreed the 
following one-and-thirtieth day to be the calends. And yet, notwith- 
standing, if after the fourth or fifth day there should come some witnes- 
ses from afar, that testified they had seen the george in its due time, nay, 
though they came towards the end of the month (752 IN2 25°DN 
wns) the senate, when they had used all means by affrighting them 
from that testimony, that so, if it were possible, they might decline a 
new consecration (after they had already made an embolism in the for- 
mer month) if the witnesses remained constant, were then bound to 
alter the beginning of the month, and reckon it a day sooner, to wit, 
from the thirtieth day. 

Here we see the true ground of the difference of a day, that might 
arise continually about the calends of the month, and so consequently 
about any of the other feasts, which did all depend on them; viz. be- 
tween the true time of the moon’s geovs, upon the thirtieth day, and 
that of the senate’s decree, a day after. For since it appears out of 
theirown monuments, how unwilling they were, having once made a con- 
_ secration of the neomenia, to alter it again; it may be probably conceived, 
that, in those degenerated times, the senate might many times refuse 
to accept the testimony of undoubted witnesses: and then, it seems, 
they had such a canon as this, J°2 D°23W 93 WIAA ON WIPW PA m3 
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mw "ayn pF by Dv Ipnd ban pay wpa AT man pwn 
ywnws-77 , that whatsoever time the senate should conclude of. for the 
calends of the month, though it were certain they were in the wrong, 
yet all were bound to order their feasts according to it:—WhichI can- 
not think was approved of by our Saviour, and most pious Jews. And, 
therefore, I conceive it most probable, that this was the very case between 
our Saviour’s passover and the Jews, in that he followed the true gaots, 
confirmed by sufficient and assured witnesses; but the other Jews su- 
perstitiously observed the pertinacious decree of the senate of Sanhe- 
drin, which was for the day after. 

And now, at last, we are come again to the acme of the question 
that was first propounded, How our Saviour’s passover, notwithstand- 
ing all this, might be sacrificed the day before those of the other Jews 
were. , 

To which I answer, that upon this ground, not only our Saviour 
and his apostles, but also divers others of the most religious Jews, kept 
the passover upon the fifteenth day from the true gaovs of the moon, 
and not from the senate’s decree, ! which I may confirm from the tes- 
timony of Epiphanius, that reports there was, at this time, Sogufos, a 
tumult and contention, amongst the Jews about the passover; and so 
we may easily persuade those other evangelists, that intimate Christ’s 
passover to have been solemnized, when many others kept it, to agree 
with St. John, who assures us, that it was also by divers Jews kept the 
day after. Now, it was a custom among the Jews, in such doubtful 
cases as these, which oftentimes fell out, to permit the feasts to be sol- 
emnized, or passovers killed, on two several days together. Maimoni- 
des affirmeth, that, in the remoter parts of the land of Israel, they al- 
ways solemnized the feast of the new-moons two days together; nay, 
in Jerusalem itself, where the senate sat, they kept the new-moon of 
Tisri, which was the beginning of the year, twice, lest they should be 
mistaken in it. In the T’almud we have an instance of the passover’s 
being kept two days together, because the new-moon was doubtful, in 
Gemarah Rosh Hashanah, cap. i. Hence the Karraites, who still 
keep the ancient custom of observing the moon’s gaors, retain it as a 
rule to this day, PDO” aa" "2w MWD, observare duos dies propter 
dubium.—Nay, the Rabbinical Jews themselves, since they have chang- 
ed the phasis for the synod or conjunction of the moon in the middle 
motion, in imitation hereof, still observe to keep the passover two days 
together, tisdem ceremontis, as the learned author of the Jewish Syna- 








1 In Panario Her. ii. 
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gogue reports ; and Scaliger himself, not only of that, but also of the 
other feasts, ‘‘ Judzi post institutionem hodierni computi eandem so- 
lennitatem celebrant biduo, propterea quod mensem incipiant a medio 
motu June: itaque DANI NIAANA ppd” propter dubium conjunc- 
tionis luminarium, Pascha celebrant 15, et 16, Nisan, Pentecosten 6, 
et 7, Sivan, Scenopegia 15, et 16, Tisri; idque vocant "Ww 290 DP 
nv>i bw, Festum secundum exsiliorum. 

Now then we see, that nothing hinders, but that the passover wight 

be a sacrifice. And thus we have hitherto cleared the way. 


CHAP. IV. 


Demonstrated, that the Lord’s supper in the Christian church, in reference to 
the true sacrifice of Christ, is a parallel to the feasts upon sacrifices both in 
the Jewish religion and heathenish superstition. 


Bur lest we should seem all this while to set up fancies of our own, 
and then sport with them, we come now to demonstrate and evince, 
that.the Lord’s supper, in the proper notion of it, is epulum ex oblatis, 
or a feast upon sacrifice ; in the same manner with the feasts upon the 
Jewish sacrifices under the law, and the feasts upon EI42.400PTA, 
(things offered to idols) among the heathens: and that from a place of 
Scripture, where all these three shall be compared together, and made 
exact parallels to one another. 


1 Corintu. Chap. x. 


14. Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from idolatry. 

15. I speak as to wise men, judge ye what I say. 

16. The cup of blessing, which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread, which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ ? 

18. Behold Israel after the flesh ; are not they which eat of the sa- 
crifices partakers of the altar? | 

20. Now I say, that the things, which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to devils, and not to God; and I would not, that ye should 
have fellowship with devils. f 

21. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and the table of devils. 
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Where the apostle’s scope being to convince the Corinthians of, the 
unlawfulness of eating things sacrificed to idols, he doth it in this man- 
ner: showing, that though an idol were truly nothing, and things sacri- 
ficed to idols were physically nothing, as different from other meats, 
(as, it seems, they argued, and St. Paul confesses, v. 19,) yet morally 
and circumstantially, to eat of things sacrificed to idols in the idol’s 
temple, was to consent with the sacrifices, and to be guilty of them. 

Which he doth illustrate, first, from a parallel rite in christian re- 
ligion; where the eating and drinking of the body and blood of Christ, 
offered up to God upon the cross for us in the Lord’s supper, is a real 
communication in his death and sacrifice: v. 16, “ The cup of bless- 
ing, which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 
The bread, which we break, is it not the communion Of the body of 
Christ ?” 

Secondly, from another parallel of the same rite among the Jews ; 
where always they, that ate of the sacrifices, were accounted partakers 
of the altar, that is, of the sacrifice offered up upon the altar, v. 18, 
“ Behold Israel after the flesh ; are not they which eat of the sacrifices 
partakers of the altar?” “In veteri lege quicunque admittebantur ad 
edendum de hostiis oblatis, censebantur ipsius sacrificii, tanquam pro 
ipsis oblati, fieri participes, et per illud sanctificari;” as a late com- 
mentator fully expresses it. 

Therefore, as to eat the body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s sup- 
per, is to be made partaker of his sacrifice offered up to God for us; 
as to eat of the Jewish sacrifices under the law, was to partake in the 
legal sacrifices themselves: so to eat of things offered up in sacrifice 
to idols, was to be made partakers of the idol-sacrifices, and therefore 
was unlawful. om 

For the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils ; 
but Christ’s body and blood were offered up in sacrifice unto God, and 
therefore they could not partake of both together, the sacrifice of the 
true God, and the sacrifice of devils. “Ye cannot drink the cup of 
the Lord, and the cup of devils; ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s 
table, and the table of devils.” St. Paul’s argument here must needs 
suppose a perfect analogy between these three, and that they are all 
parallels to one another ; or else it hath no strength. Wherefore I con- 
clude from hence, that the Lord’s supper is the same among Christians, 
in respect of the Christian sacrifice, that among the Jews the feasts 
upon the legal sacrifices were, and among the Gentiles the feasts upon 


the idol sacrifices ; and therefore epulum sacrificiale, or epulum ex obla- 
tis.” OILEP”EAEI JET 2 Al. : 
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C.HA&S. ¥. 


The result of the former discourse ; that the Lord’s supper is not a sacifce, 
but a feast upon a sacrifice. 


Tuus having declared and demonstrated the true notion of the 
Lord’s supper, we see then how that theological controversy, which 
hath cost so many disputes, whether the Lord’s supper be a sacrifice, 
is already decided: for it is not sacrifictum, but epulum’EK TH™= or- 
TAS, not a sacrifice, but a feast upon sacrifice ;—or else, i in other 
words, not oblatio sacrificit, but, as Tertullian excellently speaks, par- 
ticipatio sacrificit, not the offering of something up to God upon an al- 
tar, but the eating of something which comes from God’s altar,—and is 
set upon our tables. Neither was it ever known amongst the Jews or | 
heathens, that those tables upon which they did eat their sacrifices, 
should be called by the name of altars. St. Paul, speaking of the feasts 
upon the idol-sacrifices, calls the places upon which they were eaten, 
“ the table of devils,’ because the devil’s meat was eaten on them; 
not the altars of devils: and yet doubtless he spake according to the 
true propriety of speech, and in those technical words, that were then. 
in use amongst them. And, therefore, keeping the same analogy, he 
must needs call the communion-table by the name of the Lord’s table, 
i.e. the table upon which God’s meat is eaten; not his altar, upon 
which it is offered. It is true, an altar is nothing but a table ; but it is 
a table upon which God himself eats, consuming the sacrifices by his 
holy fire: but when the same meat is given from God unto us to eat of, 
the relation being changed, the place on which we eat is nothing but 
a table. . . 

And because it is not enough in any discourse, as Aristotle well ob- 
serveth in his Ethics, to confute an error, unless we can also show 10 
aitvoy tov wevdovs, the cause of that error ;—having thus discovered the 
true notion of the Lord’s supper, we may easily discern from hence al- 
so, how that mistake grew up, and that by the degeneration of this — 
truth. There is a sacrifice in the Lord’s supper symbolically, but not 
there as offered up to God, but feasted on by us; and so not a sacrifice, 
but a sacrificial feast; which began too soon to be misunderstood, __ 
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CHAP. VI. 


The further improvement of that general notion, how the Lord’s supper is a 
federal rite between God and us, at large : concluded with a memorable story 
out of Maimonides aud Nachmanides. 


I sHoutp now come to make some further improvement of this gen- 
eral notion of the Lord’s supper, by showing what these feasts upon the 
sacrifice did signify under the law; and then applying the same ina 
more perfect manner to the Lord’s supper under the gospel, being war- 
ranted thereunto by that analogy, which is between them. But because 
there may be divers glosses and interpretations of these fedsts upon the 
sacrifices, which are obvious to every common understanding, we will 
decline them all, and pitch only upon one, which is not so vulgarly un- 

‘derstood ; and it is this, that the eating of God’s sacrifice was a federal 
rite between God and those that offered them; according to the cus- 
tom of the ancients, and especially in those oriental parts, to confirm 
and ratify their covenants by eating and drinking together. 

Thus when Isaac made a covenant with Abimelech the king of 
Gerar, the text saith,! ‘‘ He made him and those that were with him a 

' feast, and they did eat and drink, and rose up betimes in the morning, 
and sware to one another.” 

When Laban made a covenant with Jacob, Gen. 31: 44, ‘‘ Now, 
therefore, come (saith Laban) let us make a covenant, I and thou, and 
let it be for a witness between me. and thee:” then it follows in the 
text, ““ They took up stones, and made a heap, and did eat there upon 
the heap; and Laban called it Jegar-sahadutha,” in his Chaldee 
tongue, but Jacob (in the Hebrew language) Graleed, i.e. a heap of wit- 
ness; implying, that those stones, upon which they had eaten and 
drank together, should be a witness against either of them that should 
first violate that covenant. R. Moses Bar Nachman, in his comment, 
thus glosseth upon ‘this place, DN FAT NNW PIDID Oya ow ON 
MIPYIQWA CNA MANT AAAs AAANS INN ond DAW SANS n 722 
sd>792 S55 od Mwy MAT nM 4294, i. e. They did eat there a little up- 
on the heap for a memorial; because it was the manner of those that 
enter into covenant, to eat both together of the same bread, as a sym- 
bol of love and friendship. And Isaac Abrabanel much to the purpose, 
DANI DMN WWI INN TSW by ond Ob NAw. DAI. Ia, 


1 Genesis xxvi. / 
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i. e. It was an ancient custom amongst them, that they, which did eat 
bread together upon the same table, should be accounted ever after- 
ward as entire brethren.— And in this sense he conceiveth that place, 
Lamentations v. 6, may be expounded; “ We have given the hand to 
the Egyptians and to the Assyrians by fulness of bread,” i. e. We have — 
made a covenant with them. 

Joshua 9:14. When the Gibeonites came ys the Israelites, and de- 
sired them to make a league with them, it is said, ‘“‘ The men of Israel 
took of their victuals, and asked not counsel of the mouth of the Lord ;” 
that is, they made a covenant with them, as Kimchi learnedly expounds 
it, DNS WHI Ww 43 N%723 122772 153N1 OYE Wp, Acceperunt de 
viatico ipsorum, et comederunt cum illis per modum fcederis.—For so 
it follows afterward in the text, ““ And Joshua made peace with them.” 

Hence also was that emphatical expression, Psalm 41:9, spoken 
literally by David of Achitophel, ‘‘ Mine own familiar friend, that did 
eat of my bread, hath lifted up the heel against me ;” but seeming pro- 
phetically to glance at Judas, that dipping with Christ in the same dish 
betrayed him. The singular emphasis of which speech, we, that are 
unacquainted with this custom of the oriental nations, cannot easily 
perceive ; neither can we any where better learn it, than from that pas- 
sage of Celsus in Origen, who carping at that history of Judas’s be- 
traying Christ in the gospel, as an incredible thing, made, in the 
meanwhile, an excellent comment upon this prophecy, when he little 
thought of it. “Or: avFoanw uér 6 xowwwrvicus toanstys ox Gy ait@ émt- 
Bovhsicser, mold@ mhéov O Fea ovvevazydsis ovx av ata éxiBovhos éyiveto, 
i.e. Si homini nemo insidiaretur ejusdem mense particeps, multo mi- 
nus Deo;—And Origen’s reply to him, which shows, that though this 
were an unusual thing, yet it sometimes came to pass, is very pregnant 
also for our purpose: Tis yag ovx oidev Gru wool xowwrijcartes ahOY xob 
toanetnc énsBovisvoay tols ovvectioss ; xut mhjong éotiv | Elljvar xar Bag- 
Baouy iotogia TOLOUTOY magadeiyudtay. Kai ovadiLov ye 6 agus ae 
Borovos Tov Arresipfiawass usta thas zat Toanslay cuvdnuas aSernourter, grat 
70S autor, ” Ogzoy 0& évoopia Sys psy ay, ahas te not toanstay i. e. Quis 
ignorat multos ad communionem salis et mensz adhibitos insidiatos ta- 
men suis contubernalibus? Plena est historia tam Grecorum quam 
Barbarorum exemplis ejusmodi. Et Parius ille Iamborum scriptor, ex- 
probrans Lycambz violatum fcedus quod sal et mensa conciliaverat, sic 
eum alloquitur, sacramentum irritasti magnum, salem atque mensam.— 
All which makes manifest, what a heinous offence it was accounted 
anciently to be guilty of the breach of a covenant, which had been con- 
firmed by eating and drinking together. 
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In the seventh verse of Obadiah, that prophet speaks to Edom in 
this manner: “ All the men of thy confederacy have brought thee to 
the border ; the men, that were at peace with thee, have deceived aay 
they, that eat thy bread, have laid a wound under thee.” 

In the New Testament, that place, John 4:9, is well observed by 
Heinsius, in his Aristarchus, to carry this notion, “ How is it that thou, 
being a Jew, askest drink of me, being a woman of Samaria?’ “ Sua- 
vissime dictum (saith that forenamed critic) ex eorum more, qui, cum 
peregrini essent, aut alieno fuissent animo, animis conciliandis cibum 
mutuo ac potum alter alterius gustabant.” 

Wherefore, I think from all these instances I may conclude, that 
this is the true etymon of that Hebrew word n™73, which signifies a 
covenant,—or any federal communion betwixt parties, from “72 , com- 
medete,—because it was the constant custom of the Hebrews and ori- 
ental nations to establish covenants by eating and drinking together; 
as hath been showed. 

And as the Jews, so likewise did the heathens in the same manner, 
use to ratify their covenants between parties, by eating together. Lu- 
cian in Toxaris reports it of the Scythians, that when any one was in- 
jured, and could not revenge himself, the manner was, that he should 
kill an ox, and cut it into small pieces; which being boiled, he was to 
sit down by them with his hands behind him (which was a gesture of 
earnest supplication amongst them), and then whosoever was minded to 
help him, came, and did eat a piece of his flesh, and so with this cere- 
mony promised to assist him. And this was accounted a covenant of 
mutual defence between them; whence that Greek proverb, *Ent 
Bigons éxoPeero, In tergore bovis desedit,—of which Erasmus in his 
Adages. 

Herodotus reporteth of the Persians, that they made their leagues 
and covenants at feasts ; and of the Nasamones, a people of Lybia, that 
they composed peace by stretching out'a cup full of wine to each other, 
and pledging one another in it. Alexander ab Alexandro relates this 
of the Thracians and Egyptians, that “‘ e cornibus boum (que veteribus 
poculorum loco erant) vina sibi invicem proprinantes, id firmissimum 
contracti federis vinculum esse putabant.” Curtius reporteth of the 
Macedonians, “‘ quod patrio ritu fcedus, quod sanctissimum vellent ha- 
beri, sic inibant, ut panem gladio divisum uterque libaret.” 

And therefore Alexander, when he fell in love with Roxana, com- 
manded bread forthwith to be brought before him ; which when he had 
divided with his sword, and they had both tasted together of, he took 
her presently to himself as his wife. And there remaineth a custom to 
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this day something like this, at weddings, in many countries, that when 
the bridegroom and bride are come from church, they have a piece of 
cake brought them, which when the bridegroom hath tasted, he gives 
it to the bride to taste of likewise, in token of a covenant between them, 
the Germans still use to conclude bargains, and ratify friendship be- 
tween parties, by drinking together, as appeareth by that prea yon ent 
they have, den Friden trinchen, Pacem bibere. : toni 

In like manner, I say, the eating of sacrifices, which were God’s 
meat, was a federal rite between God and those that did partake of 
them, and signified there was a covenant of friendship between him 
and them. 

_ For the better conceiving whereof, we must observe, that. ausiioane, 
beside the nature of expiation, had the notion of feasts, which God him- 
self did, as it were, feed upon. Which I explain thus: When God 
had brought the children of Israel out of Egypt, resolving to manifest 
himself in a peculiar manner present among them, he thought good to 
dwell amongst them in a visible and external manner; and therefore, 
while they were in the wilderness, and sojourned in tents, he would have 
a tent or tabernacle built, to sojourn with them also. This mystery of 
the tabernacle was fully understood by the learned Nachmanides, who 
in few words, but pregnant, thus expresseth it, 81M J2wa2 pons apy 
MDW nnn Dip; and again, WWN TI3N TW NIT JDwWAN AO 
~My jo1w "20 Im by j20: that is, the mystery of the tabernacle was 
this, that it was to be a place for the Shechinah, or habitation of Di- 
vinity to be fixed in :—and this, no doubt as a special type of God’s fu- 
ture dwelling in Christ’s human nature, which was the érue Schechinah. 
But, when the Jews were come into their land, and had there built 
them houses, God intended to have fixed a dwelling-house also; and 
therefore his moveable tabernacle was to be turned into a standing tem- 
ple. Whence, by imitation, came all those temples among the hea- 
thens, which they apprehended as so many places of peculiar residence 
or habitation for their deities, next the heavens, to dwell in; as appears 
by that of Silius, amongst many others, 





Tarpeie Pater, qui templa secundam 
Incolis a celo sedem, 





Now the tabernacle or temple being thus as a house for God to dwell 
in visibly, to make up the notion of dwelling or habitation complete, 
there must be all things suitable to a house belonging to it. Hence, 
in the holy place, there must be a table and a candlestick, because this 
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was the ordinary furniture of a room ; asthe forecommended Nachman- 
ides observes, 729 S39 IM AAA Hy dD Ow mA MwA ao 
yrwan, ie. He addeth a table and a candlestick, because these suit 
the notion of dwelling-house—The table must have its dishes, and 
spoons, and bowls, and covers, belonging to it, though they were never 
used, and always be furnished with bread upon it. The candlestick 
must have its lamps continually burning. , 

Hence also there must be a continual fire kept in this house of 
God’s upon the altar, as the focus of it: to which notion, I conceive, 
the prophet Isaiah doth allude, chap. xxxi. ver. 9, ])%2 71> 71N WW 
m>was.. 4722n1, which I would thus translate, qui habet.ignem suum 
in Sion, et focum suum in Jerusalem. 

And besides all this, to carry the notion still further, there must 
be some constant meat and provision brought into this house, which 
was done in the sacrifices, that were partly consumed by fire upon 
God’s own altar, and partly eaten by the priests, which were God’s 
family, and therefore to be maintained by him. ‘That, which was con- 
sumed upon God’s altar, was accounted God’s mess, as appeareth from 
the first chapter of Malachi,! where the altar is called G'od’s table, and 
the sacrifice upon it, God’s meat; ‘‘ Ye say, the table of God is pollu- 
ted, and the fruit thereof, his meat, is contemptible.” And often in 
the law the sacrifice is called God’s nm}, that is, his bread or food.— 
Whence, in that learned Hebrew book Cozri, the king Haber objects 
to the Jew Cozar against his religion, that it seemed to place corporei- 
ty in God, in making him to feed upon the flesh of beasts in these sa- 
crifices. To which the Jewish doctor answers cabalistically in this 
manner; that as, in men, corporeal meat is a means to unite and con- 
tinue the soul (which is a spirit) to a body; so, in the land of Israel, 
the blood of beasts offered up in sacrifice had an attractive power to 
draw down Divinity, and unite it to the Jews. And methinks this may 
be a little further convinced from that passage in the 50th Psalm, ‘‘ If I 
were hungry, I would not tell thee; for the world is mine, and the ful- 
ness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ?” 
For though it be here denied, that God did really feed upon the sa- 
crifices, yet it is implied there was some such allusive signification 
in them. . 

Wherefore it is further observable, that beside the flesh of the beast 
offered up in sacrifice, there was a mincah, or meat-offering, made of 
flour and oil, and a libamen, or drink-offering, that was always joined 





re 


i Verse 12. 
Vot. II. 6&8 
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with the daily sacrifice, as the bread and drink, which were to go 
along with God’s meat. 

It was also strictly commanded that there should be salt in every 
sacrifice and oblation, because all meat is unsavoury without salt; as 
R. Moses Bar Nachman hath here also well observed, F713 12°NW "257 
moa an bao owe omd nvd,i.e. Because it, was not honorable, 
that God’s meat should be unsavoury, without salt. 

Lastly, all these things were to be consumed on the altar only by 
the holy fire, that came down from heaven, because they were God’s 
portion, and therefore to be eaten or consumed by himself in an extra- 
ordinary manner. And this the devil sometime imitated, in some sa- 
crifices offered up to him. For so I understand that passage of Pindar 
in his Olympiacs, Ode vii. speaking of the Rhodians, that when they 
had prepared, and were come to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, they had by 
chance forgotten to bring fire with them: but Jupiter being conscious 
of their good intentions, rained down upon them a golden shower (as I 
understand it), a shower of fire; a pure imitation of the sacred story. 
Take it in that elegant poet’s own words :— ; 


Kai tor yao aiPotous tyortec 

Zniou avéBay ployos ov, 

Tsvéav 0 ANY POIS ‘TEPOrS . 
“Ahoos év axpomcder* xsivoror psy Eocy- 
Say ayayay vepélay, 

Ilolvy vas yovoor. 


That is, according to Benedictus’s metaphrase, “‘ Etenim Rhodii ascen- 
derunt, quamvis non habentes ardentis semen ignis. Verum dum in- 
struunt sacrificiis igni carentibus aram in arce, illis quidem flavam ad- 
ducens nebulam, multum pluit [Jupiter] aurum.” 

And Solinus reports it of the Vulcanian hill in Sicily, that they 
which offered sacrifice upon it never put fire to it, but expected it 
should be kindled from heaven. His words, according to Salmasius’s 
edition, are these ; ‘“‘ Nec longe inde Collis Vulcanius, in quo qui divi- 
nz rei operantur, ligna vitea super aras struunt ; nec ignis adponitur in 
hance congeriem. Cum prosicias intulerunt, si adest Deus, si sacrum 
probatur, sarmenta, licet viridia, sponte concipiunt, et nullo inflagrante 
halitu, ab ipso numine fit accendium. Ibi epulantes adludit flamma, 
que, flexuosis excessibus vagabunda, quem contigerit non adurit ; nec 
aliud est quam imago nuncia perfecti rite Voti.” The place is very 
remarkable ; and where he says thus, “epulantes adludit flamma,” he 
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alludeth to that custom of feasting on the sacrifices, which was before 
explained. 

I will add to all this the words of a late learned author, that some- 
time stumbled unawares upon this very notion which we are now about, 
and yet expressed it happily in this manner ; “ Deus ad suam cum pop- 
ulo Judzorum familiaritatem significandam, sibi ab illo carnes, sangui- 

nem atque fruges in altari atque mensa offerri voluit, ut ostenderet se 
quasi communem in illo populo habere mensam, esse illius convivam 
perpetuum, atque ita familiariter cum illis habitare.” 

And as it was thus among the Hebrews, so it seems, that sacrifices 
had the notion of feasts likewise among the ancient Persians, that wor- 
shipped the fire, of whom Maximus Trius thus relateth, “Orv éxuqogotr- 
ag mug toopyy énidéyovar, Ig, déonota, Ford, i. e. bringing in the 
sacrifices to the fire, which was their god, they were wont to say, “ Ig- 
nis, Domine, comede.” 

The sacrifices then being God’s feasts, they that did partake of them 
must needs be his conve, and in a manner eat and drink with him. 

And that this did bear the notion of a federal rite in the Scripture 
account, I prove from that place, Lev. 2: 13, “Thou shalt not suffer 
the salt of the covenant of thy God to be lacking ; with all thine offer- 
ings thou shalt offer salt.” Where the salt, that was to be cast-upon all 
the sacrifices, is called the salt of the covenant, to signify, that as men 
did use to make covenants by eating and drinking together, where salt 
is a necessary appendix ; so God by these sacrifices, and the feasts up- 
on them, did ratify and confirm his covenant with those that did par- 
take of them, inasmuch as they did in a manner eaé and drink with him. 

For salt was ever accounted amongst the ancients a most necessary 
concomitant of feasts, and condiment of all meats. NW ATID DD 
myo AN 42 mb, saith the Jewish proverb in Beracoth, “Omne 
convivium, in quo non est salitum, non est convivium.” And therefore 
because covenants and reconciliations were made by eating and drink- 
ing, where salt was always used, salt itself was accounted among the 
ancients amicitie symbolum. “Akes xol toanefa, sal et mensa—was used 
proverbially among the Greeks to express friendship by ; “Adag xat 
tounstay nooaPaivey, in the words of Origen before quoted out of Ar- 
chilocus, “ sal et mensam transgredi,’—was to violate the most sacred 
league of friendship. A®schines, in his oration De Perperam Habita 
Legatione, hath a passage very pertinent to this purpose ; Tovg vag zc 
mohews whac xar Snuooiay toaneluy negh mheiotov Os worsio Fou, Etenim civ- 
itatis sales et communem mensam ait se plurimi facere debere—Thus 
I understand that symbol of Pythagoras, toy ado nagatiter da, (by Eras- 
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‘us’s leave) for friendship and hospitality. There is a pregnant 
*“nstance of this very phrase in the Scripture, (Ezra 4: 14,) where our 
translators read it thus, “‘ Because we have maintenance from the king’s 
palace:” but the words in the Chaldee run after this manner, j2> 
N2mb2 NPD Mbaw ws bap—bsd, i. e. quod sale palatii salivimus—‘ Be- 
cause we have eaten of the king’s salt [that is, because we have en- 
gaged ourselves in a covenant of friendship to him, by eating of meat}, 
therefore it is not meet for us to see the king’s dishonor.” That pro- 
verb mentioned in Tully makes to this purpose, ‘‘ Multos modios salis 
simul edendos esse, ut amicitiza munus completum sit :’” which was, 
because that federal symbol had been so often abused. Nay, hence 
there remaineth a superstitious custom amongst us and other nations 
to this day, to count the overturning of the salt upon the table ominous, 
as betiding some evil to him towards whom it falls: ‘‘Quia amoris et 
amicitie symbolum.” And by this time I think I have given a suffi- 
cient comment upon N72 M52, the salt of the covenant in the text. 

Only I must not forget, that as in God’s sacrifices there was ever 
salt to be used, so the like was generally observed in the Heathen sa- 
crifices ; as that one place out of Pliny, amongst many, shall sufficient- 
ly testify: ‘‘ Maxima salis authoritas e sacris veterum intellegitur, apud 
quos nulla sacra sine mola salsa conficiebatur.” And the reason of it 
also is thus given by that famous scholiast upon Iliad a. d:6tu ot odes 
gidiacs ovuforor, because salt is a symbol of friendship ;—which is the 
same with that reason given by God, why he would always have salt 
in his sacrifices, because it was n°72m md, that is “sal symbolum 
foederis,” ds before was shown. And this phrase, being thus explained, 
will clearly expound that other phrase, about which critics have labor- 
ed so much in vain, where the same words are used, but inverted, and 
a covenant is called a covenant of salt, as salt is here called the salt of 
the covenant, (Numb. 18: 19, and 2 Chron. 18: 5,) viz. because cov- 
enants were established by eating and drinking together, where salt 
was a necessary appendix. 

Now therefore, that we may return: As the legal sacrifices, with 
the feasts upon those sacrifices, were federal rites between God and 
men; in like manner, I say, the Lord’s supper under the gospel, which 
we have already proved to be epulum sacrificiale, a feast upon sacrifice, 
must needs be epulum faederale, a feast of amity and friendship—be- 
tween God and men; where, by eating and drinking at God’s own ta- 
ble, and of his meat, we are taken into a sacred covenant, and inviola- 
ble league of friendship with him. i 

Which I will confirm from that forecommended place, whence I 
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have already proved, that the Lord’s supper is a feast upon sacrifice. 
For there the apostle thus dehorts the Corinthians from eating of the | 
feasts upon idol-sacrifices, which are a parallel to the feast upon the 
christian sacrifice in the Lord’s supper, because this was to have fellow- 
ship and federal communion with devils: the things that the Gen- 
tiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God, “ and I would 
not, brethren, that ye should have fellowship (or communion, zowwviar) 
with devils.” Where the comment of St. Chrysostom is excellent to 
our purpose: Ei yag éx avtoumwy 10 xolvwriiv aay not toanelns piliag 
apoguy xai ovuBohov yivetou, éyywost xab éxt Aouuovay tovto cuuPiyor. 
that is, If among men to communicate of bread and salt be a token and 
symbol of friendship, it must carry the same notion between men and 
devils in the idol-feasts.—If therefore to eat the sacrifice of devils be to 
have federal communion with those devils to whom it was offered ; then 
to eat the sacrifice of Christ, once offered up to God in the Lord’s sup- 
per, is to have federal communion with God. 

There is an excellent story in Maimonides’s Moreh Nevochim, con- 
cerning an ancient custom of the Zabii of feasting together with their 
gods in this federal way, which will much illustrate this notion : for, 
going about to give the reason, why the eating of blood was forbidden 
in the law, he fetches it from the idolatrous use of it then in Moses’s 
time among the Zabii; according to his principles, who thought the 
reason of all the ceremonial precepts was to be fetched from some such 
accidental grounds, because those Jaws were not prime but secunde 
intentionis in God. ‘ Multarum legum rationes et cause (saith he) 
mihi innotuerunt ex cognitione fidei, rituum, et cultus Zabiorum.” 

By these Zabii he means the ancient Chaldeans; the word in the 
original Arabic, according to the copy of Joseph Scaliger, being thus 
written, (PSMA ‘“* A Vento Apeliote sic dicti (as he! observes), quasi 
dicas Orientales.”” And that book, which Maimonides so often quoteth 
concerning that nation, their rites and religion, is still extant among 
the Mahumetan Arabians, as the same Scaliger avoucheth. The story 
then is this, according to the Hebrew translation of Rabbi Abben Tib- 
bon, lib. 3. cap. 46. AT DD O57 SANE 92 IND NO NIN DS V4 
IMIN DONWD) CMW PI NAW Dawn Pw "pa mw os est 
122 MITNST PIM NII OWA LP ANNAwe ID SNw ~a 
DMO Wy7973 elit 5 7asw; 1.e. Licet sanguis impurus et immundus 
admodum fuerit, in oculis Zabiorum, tamen ab illis comestus fuerit, eo 
quod existimarunt cibum hunc esse demonum, et hs gt is, 5 at eum come- 


1 In Epist. 62, ‘a Isaacum s iaileaivare. 
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dit, hoc ratione communicationem aliquam cum demonibus haberet, ita 
ut familiariter cum illo conversentur, et futura ei aperiant.—But be- 
cause others of them did abhor the eating of blood, as a thing repug- 
nant unto nature, they performed this service in a little different man- 
Mer. “S73 NWT OFT MSDN DIV. ANP Aw DWI OW THI 
AN 95D2 AAS DSP) AAA DAW TA Oe you I ow 
mMwyns 779 PT AAT DAD NAT noinws awa obs) whens 
TTA AT) Was WSN om O77 WI Ww os DSR DswAW AT 
sme ynbw ody pbs anw 99 DAS mos) SANA SoA 
pad 47 Dn. onIwna > OAR ow od WI IM aw 
nad 1>°y1) nny; i. e. Mactantes bestiam aliquam, sanguinem in 
circulo sedentes comedebant ; imaginantes sibi in hoc opere, ipsis car- 
nem comedentibus, Demones illum sanguinem comedere, et hune esse 
ipsorum cibum, hocque medio amicitiam, fraternitatem et familiarita- 
tem inter ipsos contrahi, quia omnes in una mensa edunt, uno conses- 
su accumbunt. 

As for the former part of this story, I find it also in Rabbi Moses 
Bar Nachman upon Deut. 12: 23, where he goes about to give the reas- 
on why blood was forbidden in the law, as Maimonides did, although, 
in the first place, he saith, it was because blood served in the sacrifi- 
ces for expiation, otherwise than Maimonides (for there was a great 
controversy between these two doctors about the nature of sacrifices) : 
but yet, in the second place also, he brings in this, also, because it was 
used superstitiously by the heathens in the worship of their idol-gods. 
pan osws pon owan rm 2 ot 7a Ab oN. NA TAA ANT 
Dwr pnbw do dyand pwd ONG OM I wD 1279707 IY DDN 
nsvny O°999709 12 Wan YN HIAI——oAay D737 77 OFM i. e. 
They performed their superstitious worship, by eating of blood in this 
manner ; they gathered together blood for the devils their idol-gods, 
and then they came themselves, and did eat of that blood with them, 
as being the devil’s guests, and invited to eat at the table of devils; 
and so were joined in federal society with them. And by this kind of 
communion with devils, they were able to prophesy, and foretel things 
to come. 
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SERMON lI. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE HONORABLE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
AT WESTMINSTER, MARCH 31, 1647. 
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TO THE HONORABLE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tue scope of this sermon, which not long since exercised your pa- 
tience, worthy senators, was not to contend for this or that opinion, but 
only to persuade men to the life of Christ, as the pith and kernel of all 
religion; without which, I may boldly say, all the several forms of re- 
ligion, though we please ourselves never so much in them, are but so 
many several dreams. And those many opinions about religion, that 
are every where so eagerly contended for on all sides, where this doth 
not lie at the bottom, are but so many shadows fighting with one an- 
other: so that I may well say of the true Christian, that is indeed pos- 
sessed of the life of Christianity, in opposition to all those that are 
but lightly tinctured with the opinions of it, in the language of the poet : 
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Wherefore I could not think any thing else, either more necessary for 
Christians in general, or more seasonable at this time, than to stir them 
up to the real establishment of the righteousness of God in their hearts, 
and that participation of the Divine nature, which the apostle speaketh 
of. That so they might not content themselves with mere fancies and 
conceits of Christ, without the spirit of Christ really dwelling in them, 
and Christ himself .inwardly formed in their hearts; nor satisfy them- 
selves with the mere holding of right and orthodox opinions, as they 
conceive, whilst they are utterly devoid within of that Divine life, 
which Christ came to kindle in men’s souls; and therefore are so apt 


to spend all their zeal upon a violent obtruding of their own opinions 
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and apprehensions upon others, which cannot give entertainment to 
them: which, besides its repugnancy to the doctrine and example of 
Christ himself, is like to be the bellows, that’ will blow a fire of discord 
and contention in Christian commonwealths; whilst in the mean time, 
these hungry and starved opinions devour all the life and substance of 
religion, as the lean kine in Pharaoh’s dream did eat up the fat. Nor, 
lastly, please themselves only in the violent opposing of other men’s su- 
perstitions, according to the genius of the present times, without sub- 
stituting in the room of them an inward principle of spirit and life in 
their own souls. For I fear many of us, that pull down idols in church- - 
es, may set them up in our hearts; and whilst we quarrel with painted 
glass, make no scruple at all of entertaining many foul lusts in our 
souls, and committing continual idolatry with them. 

This, in general, was the design of this following discourse, which 
you were pleased, noble senators, not only to express your good ac- 
ceptance of, but also to give a real signification of your great unde- 
served favor to the author of it. Who therefore cannot but, as the least 
expression of his thankfulness, humbly devote it to you; presenting it 
here again to your eye in the same form in which it was delivered to 
_ yourear. Desirous of nothing more, than that it might be some way 
useful to you, to kindle in you the life and heat of that which is en- 
deavored here to be described upon paper; that you may express it, 
both in your private conversations, and likewise in all your public em- 
ployments for the commonwealth. That you may, by your kindly in- 
fluence, effectually encourage all goodness; and by virtue of your pow- 
er and authority (to use the phrase of Solomon) “scatter away all evil 
with your eye,” as the sun by his beams scattereth the mists and vapors. 
That from you “ judgment may run down like waters, and righteous- 
ness like a mighty stream,” to refresh this whole land, that thirsteth af 
ter them: which, whilst you distribute them plentifully to others, will 
bestow both strength and honor to yourselves. For justice and right- 
eousness are the establishment of every throne, of all civil power and 
authority ; and if these should once forsake it, though there be lions to. 
support it, it could not stand long. These, together with a good peace 
well settled in a commonwealth, are all the outward felicity we can 
expect, till that happy time come, which the prophet foretelleth, and is 
therefore more than a Platonical idea; when “ the wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the 
calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together, and a little child 
lead them:” when “ the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
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“ they shall not hurt nor destroy in all God’s holy mountain; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

I have but one word more; if you please to give me leave; that af- 
ter your care for the advancement of religion, and the public good of 
the commonwealth, you would think it worthy of you to promote ingen- 
ious learning, and cast a favorable influence upon it. I mean, not that 
only which furnisheth the pulpit, which you seem to be very regardful 
of; but that, which is more remote from such popular use, in the seve- 
ral kinds of it, which yet are all of them both very subservient to relig- 
ion, and useful to the commonwealth. There is indeed a wevdonoudste, 
as the philosopher tells us, a bastardly kind of literature, and a wsevdo- 
yuuos yyaous, as the apostle instructeth us, a knowledge falsely so called ; 
which deserve not to be pleaded for. But the noble and generous im- 
provement of our understanding faculty, in the true contemplation of 
the wisdom, goodness, and other attributes of God, in this great fabric 
of the universe, cannot easily be disparaged, without a blemish cast up- 
on the Maker of it. Doubtless, we may as well enjoy that which God 
hath communicated of himself to the creatures, by this larger faculty 
of our understandings, as by those narrow and low faculties of our 
senses ; and yet nobody counts it to be unlawful to hear a Jesson 
played upon the lute, or to smell at a rose. And these raised improve- 
ments of our natural understandings may be as well subservient and 
subordinate to a Divine light in our minds, as the natural use of these 
outward creatures here below to the life of God in our hearts. Nay, all 
true knowledge doth of itself naturally tend to God, who is the fountain 
of it; and would ever be raising of our souls up upon its wings thither, 
did not we xatézew éy odixie, detain it, and hold it down, in unrigh- 
teousness, as the apostle speaketh. All philosophy to a wise man, to a 
truly sanctified mind, as he in Plutarch speaketh, is but vAy tis Ozodo-~ 
yias, matter for Divinity to work upon. Religion is the queen of all 
those inward endowments of the soul; and all pure natural knowledge, 
all virgin and undeflowered arts and sciences, are her handmaids, that 
rise up, and call her blessed. I need not tell you how much the skill 
of tongues and languages, besides the excellent use of all philology in 
general, conduceth to the right understanding of the letter of sacred 
writings, on which the spiritual notions must be built; for none can 
possibly be ignorant of that, which have but once heard of a translation 
of the Bible. The apostle exhorteth private Christians to ‘‘ whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise, to think on those things :” and therefore 
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it may well become you, noble gentlemen, in your public sphere to en- 
courage so noble a thing as knowledge is, which will reflect so much 
lustre and honor back again upon yourselves. ‘That God would di- 
rect you in all your counsels, and still bless you, and prosper you in all 
your sincere endeavors for the public good, is the hearty prayer of, 


Your most humble Servant, 
RALPH CUDWORTH. 





SERMON I. 


And hereby we do know, that we know him, if we keep his commandments.— 
He that saith, | know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and 
the truth is not in him.—1 Joun 2: 3, 4. 


WE have much inquiry concerning knowledge in these latter times. 
The sons of Adam are now as busy as ever himself was about the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, shaking the boughs of it, and scram- 
bling for the fruit; whilst, I fear, many are too unmindful of the tree 
of life. And though there be now no cherubims with their flaming 
swords to fright men off from it; yet the way, that leads to it, seems to 
be so solitary and untrodden as if there were but few that had any 
mind to taste the fruit of it. There be many, that speak of new 
glimpses and discoveries of truth, of dawnings of gospel light ; and no 
question but God hath reserved much of this for the very evening and 
sun-set of the world; for in the latter days knowledge shall be in- 
creased: but yet I wish we could in the meantime see that day to 
dawn, which the apostle speaks of, and that “‘ day-star to arise in men’s 
hearts.” I wish, whilst we talk of light, and dispute about truth, we 
could walk more as ‘‘children of the light.” Whereas, if St. John’s 
rule be good here in the text, that no man truly knows Christ, but he 
that keepeth his commandments ; it is much to be suspected, that 
many of us, who pretend to light, have a thick and gloomy darkness 
within, overspreading our souls. 

There be now many large volumes and discourses written concern- 
ing Christ, thousands of controversies discussed, infinite problems de- 
termined concerning his Divinity, humanity, union of both together, 
and what not; so that our bookish Christians, that have all their re- 
ligion in writings and papers, think they are now completely furnished 
with all kinds of knowledge concerning Christ ; and when they see all 
their leaves lying about them, they think they have a goodly stock of 
knowledge and truth, and cannot possibly miss of the way to heaven ; 
as if religion were nothing but a little book-craft, a mere paper-skill. 

_ But if St. John’s rule here be good, we must not judge of our 
knowing of Christ by our skill in books and papers, but by our keep- 
ing of his commandments. And that, I fear, will discover many of us 
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(notwithstanding all this light which we boast of round about us) to 
have nothing but Egyptian darkness within our hearts. 

The vulgar sort think, that they know Christ enough out of their 
creeds, and catechisms, and confessions of faith; and if they have but 
a little acquainted themselves with these, and like parrots conned the 
words of them, they doubt not, but they are sufficiently instructed in 
all the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Many of the more learned, 
if they can but wrangle and dispute about Christ, imagine themselves 
to be grown great proficients in the school of Christ. 

The greatest part of the world, whether learned or unlearned, think, 
that there is no need of purging and purifying of their hearts for the 
right knowledge of Christ and his gospel: but though their lives be 
never so wicked, their hearts never so foul within, yet they may know 
Christ sufficiently out of their treatises and discourses, out of their 
mere systems and bodies of divinity; which I deny not to be use- 
ful in a subordinate way ; although our Saviour prescribes his disciples 
another method to come to the right knowledge of divine truths, by 
doing of God’s will. ‘‘ He that will do my Father’s will (saith he), 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” He is a true Christ- 
ian indeed, not he that is only book-taught, but he, that is God-taught ; 
he, that hath an unction from the Holy One (as our Apostle calleth it) 
that teacheth him all things; he, that hath the Spirit of Christ within 
him, that searcheth out the deep things of God: “ for asno man know- 
eth the things of a man, save the spirit of a man, which is in him; 
even so the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” 

Ink and paper can never make us Christians, can never beget a 
new nature, a living principle in us; can never form Christ, or any 
true notions of spiritual things, in our hearts. The gospel, that new 
law, which Christ delivered to the world, it is not merely a dead letter 
without us, but a quickening spirit within us. Cold theorems and max- 
ims, dry and jejune disputes, lean syllogistical reasonings, could never 
yet of themselves beget the least glimpse of true heavenly light, the 
least sap of saving knowledge in any heart. ll this is but the groping 
of the poor dark spirit of man after truth, to find it out with his own en- 
deavors, and feel it with his own cold and benumbed hands. Words 
and syllables, which are but dead things, cannot possibly convey the 
living notions of heavenly truths tous. The secret mysteries of a di- 
vine life, of a new nature, of Christ formed in our hearts, they cannot 
be written or spoken, language and expressions cannot reach them ; 
neither can they be ever truly understood, except the soul itself be kin- 
dled from within, and awakened into the life of them. A painter, that 
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would draw a rose, though he may flourish some likeness of it in figure 
and color, yet-he can never paint the scent and fragrancy; of if he 
would draw a flame, he cannot put a constant heat into his colors; he 
cannot make his pencil drop a sound, as the echo in the epigram mocks 
at him ; 





Si vis similem pingere, pinge sonum. 
3 fo) 


All the skill of cunning artizans and mechanics cannot put a prin- 
ciple of life into a statue of their own making. Neither are we able to 
enclose in words and letters the life, soul, and essence, of any spiritual 
truths, and as it were, to incorporate it in them. 

Some philosophers have determined that «get is not didaxtoy, vir- 
tue cannot be taught by any certain rules or precepts. Men and books 
may propound some direction to us, that may set us in such a way of 
life and practice, as in which we shall at last find it within ourselves, 
and be experimentally acquainted with it; but they cannot teach it us 
like a mechanic art or trade. No, surely, “there is a spirit in man; 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth understanding.” But we 
shall not meet with this spirit any where but in the way of obedience : 
the knowledge of Christ, and the keeping of his commandments, must 
always go together, and be mutual causes of one another. 

‘Hereby we know, that we know him, if we keep his command- 
ments.” 

“ He that saith, I know him, and keepeth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” 

I come now unto these words themselves, which are so pregnant, 
that I shall not need to force out any thing at all from them: I shall 
therefore only take notice of some few observations which drop from 
them of their own accord, and then conclude with some application of 
them to ourselves. 

I. First, then, If this be the right way and method of discovering 
our knowledge of Christ, by our keeping his commandments; then we 
may safely draw conclusions concerning our state and condition from 
the conformity of our lives to the will of Christ. 

Would we know, whether we know Christ aright, let us consider 
whether the life of Christ be in us. “ Qui non habet vitiam Christi, 

. “Christum non habet:” He that hath not the life of Christ in him, he 
hath nothing but the name, nothing but a fancy of Christ, he hath not 
the substance of him. He that builds his house upon this foundation, 
not an airy notion of Christ swimming in his brain, but Christ really 
dwelling and living in his heart, as our Saviour himself witnesseth, he 
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“‘buildeth his house upon a rock ;” and when the floods come, and the 
winds blow, and the rain descends, and beats upon it, it shall stand im- 
pregnably. But he that builds all his comfort upon an ungrounded 
persuasion, that God from all eternity hath loved him, and absolutely 
decreed him to life and happiness, and seeketh not for God really dwell- 
ing in his soul; he builds his house upon a quicksand, and it shall sud- 
denly sink and be swallowed up: “ his hope shall be cut off, and his 
trust shall be a spider’s web; he shall lean upon his house, but it shall 
not stand; he shall hold it fast, but it shall not endure.” 

We are no where commanded to pry into these secrets, but the 
wholesome counsel and advice given us is this, “to make our calling 
and election sure.” We have no warrant in Scripture to peep into 
these hidden rolls and volumes of eternity, and to make it our first 
thing that we do, when we come to Christ, to spell out our names in 
the stars, and to persuade ourselves, that we are certainly elected to 
everlasting happiness, before we see the image of God, in righteousness 
and true holiness, shaped in our hearts. God’s everlasting decree is 
too dazzling and bright an object for us at first to set our eye upon. 
It is far easier and safer for us to look upon the rays of his goodness 
and holiness, as they are reflected in our hearts, and there to read the 
mild and gentle characters of God’s love to us, in our love to him, and 
our hearty compliance with his heavenly will; as itis safer for us, if we 
would see the sun, to look upon it here below in a pail of water, than 
to cast up our daring eyes upon the body of the sun itself, which is too 
radiant and scorching for us. The best assurance that one can have 
of his interest in God, is doubtless the conformity of his soul to him. 
Those divine purposes, whatsoever they be, are altogether unsearcha- 
able and unknowable by us: they lie wrapped up in everlasting dark- 
ness, and covered in a deep abyss: Who is able to fathom the bottom 
of them ? 

Let us not therefore make this our first attempt towards God and 
religion, to persuade ourselves strongly of these everlasting decrees: 
for if at our first flight we aim so high, we shall haply but scorch our 
wings, and be struck back with lightning, as those giants of old were, 
that would needs attempt to assault heaven. And it is indeed a most 
gigantic essay to thrust ourselves so boldly into the lap of heaven ; it 
is a prank of Nimrod, of a mighty hunter, thus rudely to deal with God, 
and to force heaven and happiness before his face, whether he will or 
no. The way to obtain a good assurance indeed of our title to heaven, 
is not to clamber up to it by a ladder of our own ungrounded persua- 
sions, but to dig as low as hell by humility and self-denial in our own 
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hearts: and though this may seem to be the furthest way about, yet it 
.is indeed the nearest and safest way to it. We must oroBaivery “dro, 
and xotoSaiverr dv, as the Greek epigram speaks, ascend downward, and 
descend upward, if we would indeed come to heaven, or get any true 
persuasion of our title to it. 

The most gallant and triumphant confidence of a Christian riseth 
safely and surely on this low foundation, that lies deeper underground, 
and there stands firmly and steadfastly. When our heart is once turn- 
ed into a conformity with the word of God, when we feel our will per- 
fectly to concur with his will, we shall then presently perceive a spirit 
of adoption within ourselves, teaching us to cry, Abba, Father. We 
shall not then care for peeping into those hidden records of eternity, to 
see whether our names be written there in golden characters ; no, we 
shall find a copy of God’s thoughts concerning us written in our own 
breasts. There we may read the characters of his favor to us; there 
we may feel an inward sense of his love to us, flowing out of our hearty 
and unfeigned love to him. And we shall be more undoubtedly per- 
suaded of it, than if any of those winged watchmen above, that are 
privy to heaven’s secrets, should come and tell us, that they saw our 
names enrolled in those volumes of eternity. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, though we strive to persuade ourselves never so confidently, that 
God from all eternity hath loved us, and elected us to life and happi- 
ness ; if we do yet, in the mean time, entertain any iniquity within our 
hearts, and willingly close with any lust; do what we can, we shall 
find many a cold qualm every now and then seizing upon us at ap- 
proaching dangers; and when death itself shall grimly look us in the 
_ face, we shall feel our hearts even to die within us, and our spirits 
quite faint away, though we strive to raise them and recover them nev- 
er somuch withthe strong waters and aguavite of our ungrounded pre- 
sumptions. The least inward lust willingly continued will be like a 
worm, fretting the gourd of our jolly confidence and presumptuous per- 
suasion of God’s love, and always gnawing at the root of it; and though 
we strive to keep it alive, and continually besprinkle it with some dews 
of our own, yet it will be always dying and withering in our bosoms. 
But a good conscience within will be always better to a Christian, than 
‘health to his navel, or marrow to his bones;” it will be an everlasting 
cordial to his heart ; it will be softer to him than a bed of down, and 
he may sleep securely upon it in the midst of raging and tempestuous 
seas, when the winds bluster, and the waves beat round about him. 
A good conscience is the best looking-glass of heaven, in which the 


soul may see God’s thoughts and purposes concerning it, as so many 
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shining stars reflected to it. ‘‘ Hereby we know Christ, hereby ee 
know, that Christ loves us, if we keep his commandments.” 

II. Secondly, if hereby only we know, that we know Christ, tix 
keeping his commandments, then the knowledge of Christ doth not 
consist merely in a few barren notions, in a form of certain dry and 
sapless opinions. 

Christ came not into the world to fill our heads with mere specula- 
tions, to kindle a fire of wrangling and contentious dispute amongst us, 
and to warm our spirits against one another with nothing but angry 
and peevish debates ; whilst in the mean time our hearts remain all ice 
within towards God, and have not the least spark of true heavenly fire 
to melt and thaw them, Christ came not to possess our brains only 
with some cold opinions, that send down nothing but a freezing and 
benumbing influence upon our hearts. Christ was vite magister, not 
schole: and he is the best Christian, whose heart beats with the 
purest pulse towards heaven ; not he, whose head spinneth out the finest 
cobwebs. | 

He that endeavors really to mortify his lusts, and to comply with 
that truth in his life, which his conscience is convinced of, is nearer a 
Christian, though he never heard of Christ, than he, that believes all 
the vulgar articles of the Christian faith, and plainly denieth Christ 
in his life. 

Surely the way to heaven, that Christ hath taught us, is plain and 
easy, if we have but honest hearts: we need not many criticisms, 
many school distinctions, to come to a right understanding of it. Sure- 
ly Christ came not to ensnare us and entangle us with captious niceties, 
or to puzzle our heads with deep speculations, and lead us through 
hard and craggy notions into the kingdom of heaven. I persuade my- 
self, that no man shall ever be kept out of heaven for not comprehend- 
ing mysteries, that were beyond the reach of his shallow understand- 
ing, if he had but an honest and good heart, that was ready to comply 
with Christ’s commandments. ‘‘Say not in thy heart, Who shall as- 
cend into heaven?” that is, with high speculations, to bring down Christ 
from thence; or, “ Who shall descend into the abyss beneath ?” that is, 
with deep searching thoughts to fetch up Christ from thence: but lo, 
‘the word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart.” 

But I wish it were not the distemper of our times, to scare and 
fright men only with opinions, and make men only solicitous about the 
entertainment of this and that speculation, which will not render them 
any thing the better in their lives, or the liker unto God ; whilst in the 
mean time there is no such care taken about keeping of Christ’s com- 
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mandments, and being renewed in our minds according to the image 
of God in righteousness and true holiness. We say, “ Lo, here is 
Christ,” and, “Lo, there is Christ,” in these and these opinions ; 
whereas, in truth, Christ is neither here, nor there, nor any where, but 
where the Spirit of Christ, where the life of Christ is. 

Do we not now-a-days open and lock up heaven with the private 
key of this and that opinion of our own, according to our several fan- 
cles, as we please? .And if any one observe Christ’s commandments 
never so sincerely, and serve God with faith and a pure conscience, 
that yet haply skills not of some contended-for opinions, some darling 
notions, he hath not the right shibboleth, he hath not the true watch- 
word, he must not pass the guards into heaven. Do we not make this 
and that opinion, this and that outward form, to be the wedding-gar- 
ment, and boldly sentence those to outer darkness, that are not invested 
therewith? Whereas, every true Christian finds the least dram of 
hearty affection towards God to be more cordial and sovereign to his 
soul, than all the speculative notions and opinions in the world; and 
though he study also to inform his understanding aright, and free his 
mind from all error and misapprehensions, yet it is nothing but the life 
of Christ deeply rooted in his heart, which is the chemical elixir, that he 
feeds upon. Had he “all faith, that he could remove mountains” (as 
St. Paul speaks), had he “ all knowledge, all tongues and languages ;” 
yet he prizeth one dram of love beyond them all. He accounteth him, 
that feedeth upon mere notions in religion, to be but an airy and 
cameleon-like Christian. He findeth himself now otherwise rooted 
and centred in God, that when he did before merely contemplate and 
gaze upon him; he tasteth and relisheth God within himself; he hath 
quendam saporem Dei, a certain savor of him ;—whereas before he did 
but rove and guess at random at him. He feeleth himself safely an- 
chored in God, and will not be dissuaded from it, though perhaps he 
skill not many of those subtilties, which others make the alpha and 
omega of their religion. Neither is he scared with those childish af- 
frightments, with which some would force their private conceits upon 
him ; he is above the superstitious dreading of mere speculative opin- 
ions, as well as the superstitious reverence of outward ceremonies; he 
cares not so much for subtilty, as for soundness and health of mind. 
And, indeed, as it was well spoken by a noble philosopher, ays agetijs 
Oz0¢ Ovoue povoy, that without purity and virtue, God is nothing but 
an empty name ;—so it is as true here, that. without obedience to 
Christ's commandments, without the life of Christ dwelling in us, 
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whatsoever opinion we entertain of him, Christ is but only named by 
us, he is not known. 1.) slated 

I speak not here against a free and ingenuous inquiry into all truth 
according to our several abilities and opportunities; I plead not for 
the captivating and enthralling of our judgments to the dictates of 
men: I do not disparage the natural improvement of our understand- 
ing faculties by true knowledge, which is so noble and gallant: a_per- 
fection of the mind: but the thing, which I aim against, is, the dispir- 
iting of the life and vigor of our religion by dry speculations, and 
making it nothing but a mere dead skeleton of opinions, a few dry 
bones, without any flesh and sinews, tied up together, and the mis- 
placing of all our zeal upon an eager prosecution of these, which 
should be spent to better purpose upon other objects: | 

Knowledge indeed is a thing far more excellent than riches, out- 
ward pleasures, worldly dignities, or any thing else in the world besides 
holiness, and the conformity of our wills to the will of God; but yet our 
happiness consisteth not in it, but in a certain Divine temper and con- 
stitution of soul, which is far above it. 

But it is a piece of that corruption, that runneth through human 
nature, that we naturally prize truth more than goodness, knowledge 
more than holiness. We think it a gallant thing to be fluttering up to 
heaven with our wings of knowledge and speculation; whereas, the 
highest mystery of Divine life here, and of perfect happiness hereafter, 
consisteth in nothing but mere obedience to the divine will. Happi- 
ness is nothing but that inward sweet delight, that will arise from the 
harmonious agreement between our wills and God’s will. 

There is nothing contrary to God in the whole world, nothing that 
fights against him, but self-will. ‘This is the strong castle that we all 
keep garrisoned against heaven in every one of our hearts, which God 
continually layeth siege unto; and it must be conquered and demolish- 
ed, before we can conquer heaven. It was by reason of this self-will, 
that Adam fell in paradise; that those glorious angels, those morning- 
stars, kept not their first station, but dropped down from heaven like 
falling stars, and sunk into this condition of bitterness, anxiety, and 
wretchedness, in which now they are. They all entangled themselves 
with the length of their own wings, they would needs will more and 
otherwise than God would will in them; and, going about to make 
their wills wider, and to enlarge them into greater amplitude, the more 
they struggled, they found themselves the faster pinioned, and crowded 
up into narrowness and servility ; insomuch, that now they arenot able 
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to use any wings at all, but, inheriting the serpent’s curse, can only 
creep with their bellies upon the earth. Now, our only way to recover 
God and happiness again is, not to soar up with our understandings, 
but to destroy this self-will of ours; and then we shall find our wings 
to grow again, our plumes fairly spread, and ourselves raised aloft into 
the free air of perfect liberty, which is perfect happiness. 

There is nothing in the whole world able to do us good or hurt, but 
God and our own will: neither riches nor poverty, nor disgrace nor 
honor, nor life nor death, nor angels nor devils; but willing or not will- 
ing, as we ought. Should hell itself cast all its fiery darts against us, — 
if our will be right, if it be informed by the Divine will, they can do us 
no-hurt ; we have then (if I may so speak), an enchanted shield, that 
is impenetrable, and will bear off all. God will not hurt us, and hell 
cannot hurt us, if we will nothing but what God wills. Nay, then we 
are acted by God himself, and the whole Divinity floweth in upon us; 
and when we have cashiered this self-will of ours, which did but 
shackle and confine our souls, our wills shall then become truly 
free, being widened and enlarged to the extent of God’s own will. 
Hereby we know, that we know Christ indeed, not by our speculative 
opinions concerning him, but by our keeping of his commandments. 

III. Thirdly, If hereby we are to judge, whether we truly know 
Christ, by our keeping of his commandments; so that he that saith he 
knoweth him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar : then this 
was not the plot and design of the gospel, to give the world an indul- 
gence to sin, upon what pretence soever. 

Though we are too prone to make such misconstructions of it; as 

if God had intended nothing else in it, but to dandle our corrupt nature, 
and contrive a smooth and easy way for us to come to happiness, with- 
out the toilsome labor of subduing our lusts and sinful affections: or, 
as if the gospel were nothing else but a declaration to the world, of 
God’s engaging his affections from all eternity on some particular per- 
sons in such a manner, as that he would resolve to love them, and 
dearly embrace them, though he never made them partakers of his im- 
- age in righteousness and true holiness; and though they should re- 
main under the power of all their lusts, yet they should still continue 
his beloved ones, and he would, notwithstanding, at last, bring them 
undoubtedly into heaven. Which is nothing else but to make the God 
that we worship, the God of the New Testament, sg0cwnodjn7ye, an ac- 
cepter of persons,—and one, that should encourage that in the world 
which. is diametrically opposite to God’s own life and being. 

And, indeed, nothing is more ordinary than for us to shape out such 
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monstrous and deformed notions of God unto ourselves, by looking up- 
on him through the colored medium of our own corrupt hearts, and hav- 
ing the eye of our soul tinctured by,the suffusions of our own lusts. And 
therefore because we mortals can fondly love and hate, and sometimes 
hug the very vices of those to whom our affections are engaged, and 
kiss their very deformities; we are so ready to shape out a Deity like 
unto ourselves, and to fashion out such a God as will, in Christ at least, 
hug the very wickedness of the world, and in those that be once his 
own, by I know not what fond affection, appropriated to himself, con- 
nive at their very sins, so that they shall not make the Jeast breach be- 
twixt himself and thera. Some there are, that question, whether of the 
two be the worse idolatry, and of the deeper stain, for a man to makea 
god out of a piece of wood, and fall down unto it and worship it, and 
say, Deliver me, for thou art my God, as it is expressed in the prophet 
Isaiah ; or to set up such an idol-god of our own imaginations as this 
is, fashioned out according to the similitude of our own fondness and — 
wickedness: and when we should paint out God with the liveliest 
colors that we can possibly borrow from any created being, with the 
purest perfections that we can abstract from them ; to draw him out thus 
with the black coal of our own corrupt hearts, and to make the very 
blots and blurs of our own souls to be the letters which we spell out his 
name by. Thus do we, that are children of the night, make black 
and ugly representations of God unto ourselves, as the Ethiopians were 
wont to do, copying him out according to our own likeness, and setting 
up that unto ourselves for a god; which we love most dearly in our- 
selves, that is, our lusts. But there is no such god as this any where in 
the world, but only in some men’s false imaginations, who know not, 
all this while, that they look upon themselves instead of God, and 
make an idol of themselves, which they worship and adore for him; 
being so full of themselves, that whatsoever they see round about them, 
even God himself, they color with their own tincture; like him, that 
Aristotle speaks of, that wheresoever he went, and whatsoever he 
looked upon, he saw still his own face, as in a glass, represented to 
him. And therefore it is nc wonder, if men seem naturally more de- 
* voutly affected toward such an imaginary god, as we have now de- 
scribed, than to the true real God, clothed with his own real attributes ; 
since it is nothing but an image of themselves, which, Narcissus-like, 
they fall in love with: no wonder if they kiss and dandle such a baby- 
god as this, which, like little children, they have dressed out of the 
clouts of their own fond fancies, according to their own likeness, of 
purpose that they might play and sport with it. 
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But God vill ever dwell in spotless light, howsoever we paint and 
disfigure him below ; he will still be circled about with his own rays ‘of 
unstained and immaculate glory. And though the gospel be not God as_ 
he is in his own brightness, but God veiled and masked to us, God in a 
state of humiliation, and condescent, as the sun in a rainbow; yet it is 
nothing else but a clear and unspotted mirror of Divine holiness, good- 
ness, purity; in which attributes lie the very life and essence of God 
himself. The gospel is nothing else but God descending into the 
world in our form, and conversing with us in our likeness; that he 
might allure and draw us up to God, and make us partakers of his Di- 
vine form. Osos yéyovey &v9owmos (as Athanasius speaks) iva nuas & 
éxvt@ Ssonxoinon, God was therefore incarnated and made man, that he 
might deify us ;—that is (as St. Peter expresseth it), make us partakers 
of the Divine nature. Now, I say, the very proper character and es- 
sential tincture of God himself is nothing else but goodness. Nay, I 
may be bold to add, that God is therefore God, because he is the high- 
est and most perfect good ; and good is not therefore good, because 
God out of an arbitrary will of his would have it so. Whatsoever God. 
doth in the world, he doth it as suitable to the highest goodness; the 
idea and fairest copy of which is his own essence. 

Virtue and holiness in creatures, as Plato well discourseth in his: 
Euthyphro, are not therefore good, because God loveth them, and will 
have them be accounted such; but rather God therefore Joveth them, 
because they are in themselves simply good. Someof our own authors. 
go a little further yet, and tell us, that God doth not fondly love him- 
self, because he is himself, but therefore he loveth himself, because he 
is the highest and most absolute goodness ; so that if there could be 
any thing in the world better than God, God would love that better 
than himself: but because he is essentially the most perfect good, there- 
fore he cannot but love his own goodness infinitely above all other 
things. And it is another mistake, which sometimes we have of God, 
by shaping him out according to the model of ourselves, when we 
make him nothing but a blind, dark, impetuous self-will running 
through the world; such as we ourselves are furiously acted with, that 
have-not the balance of absolute goodness to poise and settle us. e 

That I may therefore come nearer to the thing in hand; God, who 
is absolute goodness, cannot love any of his creatures, and take pleas- 
ure in them, without bestowing a communication of his goodness and 
likeness upon them. God cannot make a gospel to promise men life 
and happiness hereafter, without being regenerated, and made parta- 
kers of his holiness. As soon may heaven and hell be reconciled 
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together, and lovingly shake hands with one another, as God can 
be fondly indulgent to any sin, in whomsoever it be. As soon 
may light and darkness be espoused together, and midnight be mar- 
ried to noon-day, as God can be joined ina league of friendship 'to 
any wicked soul. <u tevin 
The great design of God in the gospel is to clear up this mist of 
sin and corruption, which we are here surrounded with, and to bring 
up his creatures out of the shadow of death to the region of light above, 
the land of truth and holiness. The great mystery of the gospel is to 
establish a godlike frame and disposition of spirit, which consists 
in righteousness and true holiness, in the hearts of men. ‘And 
Christ, who is the great and mighty Saviour, came on purpose into the 
world, not only to save us from fire and brimstone, but also to save us 
from our sins. Christ hath therefore made an expiation of our sins by 
his death upon the cross, that we, being thus delivered out of the hands 
of these our greatest enemies, might serve God without fear, in holiness 
and righteousness before him all the days of our life. This “ grace of 
God, that bringeth salvation,” hath therefore “‘ appeared unto all men, in 
the gospel, that it might teach us to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and that we should live soberly, righteously and godlily in this present 
world ; looking for that blessed hope, and’ glorious appearing of (the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” “ These things [write unto you (saith 
our apostle a little before my text) that you sin not ;” therein express- 
ing the end of the whole gospel, which is, not only to cover sin by 
spreading the purple robe of Christ’s death and sufferings over it, 
whilst it still remaineth in us with all its filth and noisomeness unre- 
moved ; but also to convey a powerful and mighty spirit of holiness, to 
cleanse us and free us from it. And this is a greater grace of God to 
us, than the former, which still go both together in the gospel; be- 
sides the free remission and pardon of sin in the blood of Christ, the 
delivering of us from the power of sin, by the Spirit of Christ dwelling 
in our hearts. as 
Christ came not into the world only to cast a mantle over us, and 
hide all our filthy sores from God’s avenging eye, with his merits and 
righteousness; but he came likewise to be a chirurgeon and physician 
of souls, to free us from the filth and corruption of them: which is 
more grievous and burdensome, more noisome to a true Christian, 
than the guilt of sin itself. vesithied 
Should a poor wretched and diseased creature, that is full of sores 
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and ulcers, be covered all over with purple, or clothed with scarlet, he 
would take but little contentment in it, whilst his sores and wounds re- 
main upon him; and he had much rather be arrayed in rags, so he 
might obtain but soundness and health within. The gospel is a true 
Bethesda, a pool of grace, where such poor, lame and infirm creatures 
as we are, upon the moving of God’s Spirit in it, may descend down, 
not only to wash our skin and outside, but also to be cured of our dis- 
eases within. And whatever the world thinks, there is a powerful 
Spirit, that moves upon these waters, the waters of the gospel, spread- 
ing its gentle, healing, quickening wings.over our souls. ‘The gospel 
is not like Abana and Pharphar, those common rivers of Damascus, 
that could only cleanse the outside; but is a true Jordan, in which 
such leprous Naamans as we all are, “may wash and be clean.” 
*‘ Blessed indeed are they, whose imiquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered: Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute 
sin ;” but yet rather blessed are they, whose sins are like a morning 
cloud, and quite taken away from them. Blessed, thrice ‘‘ blessed are 
they, that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be satis- 
fied : blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

Our Saviour Christ came (as John the Baptist tells us) “‘ with a fan 
in his hand, that he might thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his 
wheat into his garner: but the chaff he will burn up with unquencha- 
ble fire.” He came (as the prophet Malachi speaks) “ like a refiner’s 
fire, and like fuller’s soap; to sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, and 
to purify all the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that 
they may offer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness.” 

Christ came not only to write Holiness to the Lord upon Aaron’s 
forehead, and to put his urim and thummim upon his breast-plate ; but, 
*‘ This is the covenant, saith the Lord, that I will make with them in 
those days; I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts; and then [ will be their God, and they shall be my peo- 
ple.’ They shall be all kings and priests unto me. ‘‘ God sent his 
own Son (saith St. Paul) in the likeness of sinful flesh, and by a sacri- 
fice for sin condemned sin in the flesh; that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit.” 

The first Adam, asthe Scripture tells us, brought in a real defile- 
ment, which, like a noisome leprosy, hath overspread all mankind ; and 
therefore the second Adam must not only fill the world with a conceit 
of holiness, and mere imaginary righteousness: but he must really con- 
vey such an immortal seed of grace into the hearts of believers as may 
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prevail still more and more in them, till it have at last quite wrought 
out that poison of the serpent. 

Christ, that was nothing but Divinity dwelling in n taberwlll of 
flesh, and God himself immediately acting a human nature, came into 
the world to kindle here that Divine life amongst men, which is cer- 
tainly dearer unto God, than any thing else whatsoever in the world; 
and to propagate this celestial fire from one heart stil] unto another, 
until the end of the world. Neither is he, nor was he, ever absent 
from this spark of his Divinity kindled amongst men, wheresoever it 
be, though he seem bodily to be withdrawn from us. He is the stand- 
ing, constant, inexhausted fountain of this Divine light and_ heat, that 
still toucheth every soul that is enlivened by it, with an outstretched 
ray, and freely lends his beams, and disperseth his influence to all, 
from the beginning of the world to the end of it. ‘“‘ We receive of his 
fulness grace for grace ;” as all the stars in heaven are said to light 
their candles at the sun’s flame. For though his body be withdrawn 
from us, yet, by the lively and virtual contact of his Spirit, he is always 
kindling, cheering, quickening, warming, and enlivening hearts. Nay, 
this Divine life, begun and ‘kindled in any heart, wheresoever it be, is 
something of God in flesh, and, in a sober and qualified sense, Divinity 
incarnate ; and al] particular Christians, that are really possessed of it, 
so many mystica] Christs. 

And, God forbid, that God’s own life and nature, here in the world, 
should be forlorn, forsaken, and abandoned, of God himself. Certain- 
ly, wherever it is, though never so little, like a sweet, young, tender 
babe, once born in any heart, when it crieth unto God the father of it, 
with pitiful and bemoaning looks imploring his compassion, it cannot 
choose but move his fatherly bowels, and make them yearn, and turn 
towards it, and, by strong sympathy, draw his compassionate arm to 
help and relieve it. Never was any tender infant so dear to those 
bowels that begat it, as an infant new-born Christ, formed in the heart 
of any true believer, to God the father of it. Shall the children of this 
world, the sons of darkness, be moved with such tender affection and 
compassion towards the fruit of their bodies, their own natural off- 
spring? and shall God, who is the father of lights, the fountain of all 
goodness, be moved with no compassion towards his true spiritual off- 
spring, and have no regard to those sweet babes of light, engendered 
by his own beams in men’s hearts, that, in their lovely countenances, 
bear the resemblance of his own face, and call him their father? Shall 
he see them lie fainting, and gasping, and dying here in the world, for 
want of nothing to preserve and keep them, but an influence from him, 
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who first gave them life and breath? No, hear the language of God’s 
heart, hear the sounding of his bowels towards them: “‘ Is it Ephraim, 
my dear son ? is it that pleasant child? Since I spake of him, I do 
earnestly remember him ; my bowels, my bowels are troubled for him ; 
I will surely have mercy upon him, saith the Lord.” If those expres- 
sions of goodness and tender affection here, among the creatures, be 
but drops of that full ocean that is in God ; how can we then imagine, 
that this father of our spirits should have so little regard to his.own 
dear offspring, I do not say our souls, but that, which is the very life 
and soul of our souls, the life of God in us (which is nothing else but 
God’s own self communicated to us, his own Son born in our hearts), 
as that he should suffer it to be cruelly murdered in its infancy by our 
sins, and, like young Hercules, in its very cradle to be strangled by 
those filthy vipers? that he should see him crucified by wicked lusts, 
nailed fast to the cross by invincible corruptions, pierced and gored on 
every side with the poisonous spears of the devil’s temptations, and at 
last to give up the ghost: and yet his tender heart not at all relent, 
nor be all this while impassionated with so sad a spectacle? Surely, 
we cannot think he hath such an adamantine breast, such a flinty na- 
ture, as this is. . 

What then? must we say, that though indeed he be willing, yet he 
is not able to rescue his crucified and tormented Son now bleeding up-_— 
on the cross; to take him down from thence, and save him; then 
must sin be more powerful than God; that weak, crazy and sickly 
thing, more strong than the Rock of ages; and the devil, the prince of 
darkness, more mighty than the God of light. No, surely; there is a 
weakness and impotency in all evil, but a masculine strength and vigor 
in all goodness ; and therefore, doubtless, the highest good, the zeatov 
ayuFov, as the philosopher calls it, is the strongest thing in the world. 
““ Nil potentius summo Bono.” God’s power, displayed in the world, 
is nothing but his goodness strongly reaching all things from height to 
depth, from the highest heaven to the lowest hell; and irresistibly im- 
parting itself to every thing, according to those several degrees, in 
which it is capable of it. 

Have the fiends of darkness then, those poor forlorn spirits, that are 
fettered and chained up in the chains of their own wickedness, any 
strength to withstand the force of infinite goodness, which is infinite 
power? or do they not rather skulk in hole: of darkness, and fly, like 
bats and owls, before the approaching beams of this Sun of Righteous- 
ness? Is God powerful to kill and to destroy, to damn and to torment? 
and is he not powerful to save? Nay, it is the sweetest flower in all 
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the garland of his attributes, it is the richest diadem in his crown of 
glory, that he is mighty to save :—and this is far more magnificent for 
him, than to be styled mighty to destroy. For that, except it be ina 
way of justice, speaks no power at all, but mere impotency ; for the 
root of all power is goodness. 

Or must we say, lastly, that God indeed is able to rescue us out of 
the power of sin and Satan, when we sigh and groan towards him; but 
yet sometimes, to exercise his absolute authority, his uncontrollable do- 
minion, he delights rather in plunging wretched souls down into infernal 
night and everlasting darkness? What shall we then make the God of 
the whole world? Nothing but a cruel and dreadful Erinnys, with 
curled fiery snakes about his head, and firebrands in his hands, thus 
governing the world? Surely this will make us either secretly to think, 
that there is no God at all in the world, if he must needs be such; or 
else to wish heartily there were none. But, doubtless, God will at last 
confute all these our misapprehensions of him ; he will unmask our hy- 
pocritical pretences, and clearly cast the shame of all our sinful de- 
ficiencies upon ourselves, and vindicate his own glory from receiving 
the least stain or blemish by them. In the mean time, let us know, that 
the gospel now requireth far more of us than ever the law did; for it 
requireth a new creature, a Divine nature, Christ formed in us: but 
yet withal it bestoweth a quickening spirit, an enlivening power, to en- 
able us to express that which is required of us. Whosoever there- 
fore truly knows Christ, the same also keepeth Christ’s command- 
ments. But ‘‘he that saith, I know him, and weit not his com- 
mandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” 

I have now done with the first part of my discourse, comnatebng 
those observations, which arise naturally from the words, and offer 
themselves to us. I shall, in the next place, proceed to make some 
general application of them all together. 

Now, therefore, I beseech you, let us consider, whether or no 
we know Christ indeed: not by our acquaintance with systems and 
models of divinity, not by our skill in books and papers, but by our 
keeping of Christ’s commandments. All the books and writings, 
which we converse with, they can but represent spiritual objects to our 
understandings; which yet we can never see in their own true figure, 
color and proportion, until we have a Divine light within, to irradiate 
and shine upon them. ‘Though there be never such excellent truths 
concerning Christ and his gospel set down in words and letters, yet 
they will be but unknown characters to us, until we have a willing 
Spirit within us, that can decipher them; until the same Spirit, by se- 
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cret whispers in our hearts, do comment upon them, which did at first 
indite them. ‘There be many, that understand the Greek and Hebrew 
of the Scripture, the original languages in which the text was written, 
that never understood the language of the Spirit. 

There is a caro and a spiritus, a flesh and a spirit, a body and a 
soul in all the writings of the Scriptures. It is but the flesh and body 
of Divine truths, that is printed upon paper; which many moths of 
books and libraries do only feed upon; many walking skeletons of 
knowledge, that bury and entomb truths in the living sepulchres of 
their souls, do only converse with; such as never did any thing else, 
but pick at the mere bark and rind of truths, and crack the shells of 
them. But there is a soul and spirit of Divine truths that could never 
yet be congealed into ink, that could never be blotted upon paper ; 
which, by a secret traduction and conveyance, passeth from one soul 
into another, being able to dwell or lodge nowhere, but in a spiritual 
being, in a living thing, because itself is nothing but life and spirit. 
Neither can it, where indeed it is, express itself sufficiently in words 
and sounds, but it will best declare and speak itself in actions; as the 
old manner of writing among the Egyptians was, not by words, but 
things. The life of Divine truths is better expressed in actions, than 
in words, because actions are more living things than words: words 
are nothing but dead resemblances and pictures of those truths, which - 
live and breathe in actions; and “‘the kingdom of God (as the apostle 
speaking) consisteth not in word,” but in life and power. Tu 2g08ate 
OU ZOQTOY PéQorTH TOis MOiueo EmodELxvtEr dco Epayey (saith the moral 
philosopher) aide rv vouny tow méwavta %ovov Fw péger xut yoda’ Sheep 
do not come and bring their fodder to their Shepherd, and show him 
how much they eat; but inwardly concocting and digesting it, they 
make it appear by the fleece which they wear upon their backs, and 
by the milk which they give.—And let not us Christians affect only to 
talk and dispute of Christ, and so measure our knowledge of him by 
our words; but let us show eo tay tewgnuctoy nepPértoy tH Eye, OUT 
knowledge concocted into our lives and actions; and then let us really 
manifest that we are Christ’s sheep indeed, that we are his disciples, 
by that fleece of holiness which we wear, and by the fruits that we dai- 
ly yield in our lives and conversations: for “‘ herein (saith Christ) is 
my father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my dis- 
ciples.” 

Let us not, I beseech you, judge of our knowing Christ by our own 
ungrounded persuasions, that Christ from all eternity hath loved us, 
and given himself particularly for us, without the conformity of our 
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lives to Christ’s commandments, without the real partaking of the 
image of Christ in our hearts. ‘The great mystery of the gospel doth 
not lie only in Christ without us (though we must know also what he 
hath done for us) ; but the very pith and kernel of it consists in Christ 
inwardly formed in our hearts. 

Nothing is truly ours but what lives in our spirits. Salvation itself 
cannot save us as long as it is only without us, no more than health 
can cure'us, and make us sound, when it is not within us, but some- 
where at a distance from us; no more than arts and sciences, whilst 
they lie only in books and papers without us, can make us learned. 
The gospel, though it be a sovereign and medicinal thing itself, yet the 
mere knowing and believing of the history of it will do us no good; 
we can receive no virtue from it, till it be inwardly digested and con- 
cocted into our souls; till it be made ours, and become a living thing 
in our hearts. The gospel, if it be only without us, cannot save us, no 
more than that physician’s bill could cure the ignorant patient of his 
disease, who, when it was commended to him, took the paper only, 
and put it up in his pocket, but never drank the potion that was de- 
scribed in it. 

All that Christ did for us in the flesh, when he was here upon earth, 
from his lying in a manger, when he was born in Bethlehem, to his 
bleeding upon the cross on Golgotha, it will not save us from our sins, 
unless Christ by his Spirit dwell in us. It will not avail us to believe, 
that he was born of a virgin, unless the power of the Most High over- 
shadow our hearts, and beget him there likewise. It will not profit us to 
believe, that he died upon the cross for us, unless we be baptized into 
his death by the mortification of all our lusts; unless the old man of 
sin be crucified in our hearts. Christ indeed hath made an expiation 
for our sins upon his cross, and the blood of Christ is the only sovereign 
balsam to free us from the guilt of them: but yet, besides the sprinkling 
of the blood of Christ upon us, we must be made partakers also of his 
spirit. Christ came into the world, as well to redeem us from the pow- 
er and bondage of our sins, as to free us from the guilt of them. “ You 
know (saith St. John) that he was manifested to take away our sins: 
whosoever therefore abideth in him, sinneth not; whosoever sinneth, 
hath not seen him nor known him.” Lo the end of Christ’s coming in- 
to the world! Loa design worthy of God manifested in the flesh! 

Christ did not take all those pains to lay aside his robes of, glory, 
and come down hither into the world, to enter into a virgin’s womb, to 
be born in our human shape, and to be laid a poor crying infant in a man- 
ger, and having no form or comelinessat all upon him, to take upon him the 
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form of a servant, to undergo a reproachful and ignominious life, and 
at last to be abandoned to a shameful death, a death upon the cross; 
I say, he did not do all this merely to bring in a notion into the world, 
without producing any real substantial effect at all ; without the chang- 
ing, mending, and reforming of the world; so that men should still be 
as wicked as they were before, and as much under the power of the © 
prince of darkness, only they should not be thought so; they should 
still remain as full of all the filthy sores of sin and corruption as before, 
only they should be accounted whole. Shall God come down from 
heaven, and pitch a tabernacle amongst men? Shall he undertake 
such a huge design, and make so great a noise of doing something, 
which, when it is all summed up, shall not at last amount to a reality? 
Surely Christ did not undergo all this to so little purpose; he would 
not take all this pains for us, that he might be able at last to put into 
our hands nothing but a blank. He ‘was with child,” he ‘ was in 
pain and travail;”’ and hath “he brought forth nothing but wind? 
hath he been delivered of the east wind?” Is that great design, that 
was so long carried in the womb of eternity, now proved abortive, or 
else nothing but a mere windy birth? No surely: the end of the gos- 
pel is life and perfection ; it is a divine nature; it is a godlike frame 
and disposition of spirit ; itis to make us partakers of the image of 
God in righteousness and true holiness, without which salvation itself 
were but a notion. 

Christ came into the world to make an expiation and atonement 
for our sins; but the end of this was, that we might eschew sin ; that 
we might forsake all ungodliness and worldly lusts. The gospel de- 
clares pardon of sin to those that are heavy laden with it and willing to 
be disburdened, to this end, that it might quicken and enliven us to 
new obedience. Whereas otherwise the guilt of sin might have detain- 
ed us in horror and despair, and so have kept us still more strongly un- 
der the power of it,in sad and dismal apprehensions of God’s wrath 
provoked against us, and inevitably falling on us: but Christ hath now 
appeared like a day-star, with most cheerful beams; nay, he is the Sun 
of Righteousness himself, which hath risen upon the world with his 
healing wings, with his exhilarating light, that he might chase away all 
those black despairing thoughts from us. But Christ did not rise that 
we should play, and sport, and wantonize with his light; but that we 
should do “‘ the work of the day” in it; that we should walk evoynuovws 
(as the apostle speaketh) not in our night-clothes of sinful deformity, 
but clad all over with the comely garments of light. The gospel is not 
big with the child of a fancy, of a mere conceit of righteousness without 
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us, hanging at distance over us, whilst our hearts within are nothing 
but cages of unclean birds, and like houses continually haunted with 
devils, nay, the very rendezvous of those fiends of darkness. 

Holiness is the best thing that God himself can bestow upon us, 
either in this world, or the world to come. True evangelical holiness, 
that is, Christ formed in the hearts of believers, is the very cream and 
quintessence of the gospel. And were our hearts sound within, were 
there not many thick and dark fumes, that did arise from thence, and 
cloud our understandings, we could not easily conceive the substance 
of heaven itself to be any thing else but holiness, freed from those en- 
cumbrances, that did ever clog it and accloy it here; néither should 
we wish for any other heaven besides this. But many of us are like 
those children, whose stomachs are so vitiated by some disease, that 
they think ashes, coal, mud wall, or any such trash, to be more pleas- 
ant than the most wholesome food: such sickly and distempered ap- 
petites have we about these spiritual things, that hanker after I know 
not what vain shows of happiness, whilst in the mean time we neglect 
that, which is the only true food of our souls, that is able to nourish 
them up to everlasting life. 

Grace is holiness militant, holiness encumbered with many enemies 
and difficulties, which it still fights against, and manfully quits itself of ; 
and glory is nothing else but holiness triumphant, holiness with a palm 
of victory in her hand, and a crown upon her head: ‘‘ Deus ipsecumomni 
sua bonitate, quatenus extra me est, non facit me beatum, sed qua- 
tenus in me est :’’ God himself cannot make me happy, if he be only 
without me, and unless he give in a participation of himself, and 
his own likeness into my soul.—Happiness is nothing but the releas- 
ing and unfettering of our souls from all these narrow, scant, and 
particular good things; and the espousing of them to be the high- 
est and most universal good, which is not this or that particular good, 
“but goodness itself: and this is the same thing, that we call holiness. 
Which, because we ourselves are so little acquainted with (being for 
the most part ever courting a mere shadow of it), therefore we have 
such low, abject, and beggarly conceits thereof; whereas it is in itself 
the most noble, heroical and generous thing in the world. For I mean 
by holiness nothing else but God stamped and printed upon the soul. 
_And we may please ourselves with what conceits we will; but so long » 
as we are void of this, we do but dream of heaven, and I know not 
what fond paradise; we do but blow up and down an airy bubble of 
our own fancies, which riseth out of the froth of our own vain hearts; 
we do but court a painted heaven, and woo happiness in a picture, 
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whilst in the mean time a true and real hell will suck in our souls 
into it, and soon make us sensible of a solid woe and substantial misery. 

Divine wisdom hath so ordered the frame of the whole universe, as 
that every thing should have a certain proper place, that should be a 
receptacle for it. Hell is the sink of all sin and wickedness. The 
strong magic of nature pulls and draws every thing continually to that 
place, which is suitable to it, and to which it doth belong; so all these 
heavy bodies press downwards towards the centre of our earth, being 
drawn in by it: in like manner hell, wheresoever it is, will by strong 
sympathy pull in all sin, and magnetically draw it to itself: as true 
holiness is always breathing upwards, and fluttering towards heaven, 
striving to embosom itself with God ; and it will at last undoubtedly be 
conjoined with him; no dismal shades of darkness can possibly stop it 
in its course, or bear it back. 
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Nay, we do but deceive ourselves with name: hell is nothing but the 
orb of sin and wickedness, or else that hemisphere of darkness, in 
which allj evil moves; and heaven’ is the opposite hemisphere of light, 
or else, if you please, the bright orb of truth, holiness and goodness: 
and we do actually in this life instate ourselves in the possession of one 
or other of them. Take sin and disobedience out of hell, and it will 
presently clear up into light, tranquillity, serenity, and shine out into 
a heaven. Every true saint carrieth his heaven about with him in his 
own heart; and hell, that is without, can have no power over him. 
He might safely wade through hell itself, and, like the three children, 
pass through the midst of that fiery furnace, and yet not at all be 
scorched with the flames of it: he might walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and yet fear no evil. 

Sin is the only thing in the world that is contrary to God. God is 
light, and that is darkness: God is beauty, and that is ugliness and 
deformity. All sin is direct rebellion against God; and with what no- 
tions soever we sugar it, and.sweeten it, yet God can never smile upon 
it, he will never make a truce with it. God declares open war against 
sin, and bids defiance to it; for it is a professed enemy to God’s own 
life and being. God, which is infinite goodness, cannot but hate sin, 
which is purely evil. And though sin be in itself but a poor, impotent 
and crazy thing, nothing but straitness, poverty, and nonentity, so that of 
itself it is most the wretched and miserable thing in the world, and need- 
eth no further punishment besides itself; yet divine vengeance beats it 
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off still further and further from God, and, wheresoever it is, will be 
sure to scourge it and lash it continually. God and sin can never = 
together. 

That I may therefore yet come nearer to ourselves: This is the 
message, that I have now to declare unto you, that “‘ God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all. If we say, that we have fellowship with 
him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth.” Christ and 
the gospel-are light, and there is no darkness at allin them: if you say, 
that you know Christ and his gospel, and yet keep not Christ’s com- 
mandments, but dearly hug your private darling corruptions, you are 
liars, and the truth is not in you; you have no acquaintance with the 
God of light, nor the gospel of light. If any of you say, that you know 
Christ, and have an interest in him, and yet (as I fear too many do) 
still nourish ambition, pride, vain-glory, within your breasts, harbor 
malice, revengefulness, and cruel hatred to your neighbors in your 
hearts, eagerly scramble after this worldly pelf, and make the strength 
of your parts and endeavors serve that blind mammon, the god of this 
world ; if you wallow and tumble in the filthy. puddle of fleshly pleas- 
ures, or if you aim only at yourselves in your lives, and make yourself 
the compass by which you sail, and the star by which you steer your 
course, looking at nothing higher or more noble than yourselves ; deceive 
not yourselves, you have neither seen Christ, nor known him: you are 
deeply incorporated (if I may so speak) with the spirit of this world, 
and have no true sympathy with God and Christ, no re at all 
with them. 

And, I beseech you, let us consider; Be there not many of us, that 
pretend much to Christ, that are plainly in our lives as proud, ambitions, 
vain-glorious as any others? Be there not many of us, that are as 
much under the power of unruly passions, as cruel, revengeful, mali- 
cious, censorious as others? that have our minds as deeply engaged in 
the world, and as much envassalled to riches, gain, profit, those great 
admired deities of the sons of men, and their souls as much overwhelmed 
and sunk with the cares of this life? Do not many ofus as much give our- 
selves to the pleasures of the: flesh, and though not without regrets of 
conscience, yet ever now and then secretly soak ourselves in them? 
Be there not many of us, that have as deep a share likewise in Injustice 
and oppression, in vexing the fatherless and the widows? I wish it 
may not prove some of our cases at that last day, to use such pleas as 
these unto Christ in our behalf: Lord, I have prophesied in thy name; 
I have preached many a zéalous sermon for thee; I have kept many 
a long fast ; I have been very active for thy cause in church, in state; 
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nay, I never made any question, but that my name was written in thy 
book of life: when yet, alas! we shall receive no other return from 
Christ but this: ‘I know you not; depart from me, ye workers of ini- 
quity.” Iam sure there be too many of us, that have long pretended 
to Christ, which make little or no progress in true Christianity, that is, 
holiness of life; that ever hang hovering in a twilight of grace, and nev- 
er seriously put ourselves forward into clear day light, but esteem that 
glimmering crepusculum which we are in, and like that faint twilight 
better than broad open day: whereas “ the path of the just (as the wise 
man speaks) is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” Iam sure there be many of us, that are perpetual dwarfs 
in our spiritual stature, like those silly women (that St. Paul speaks of) 
laden with sins, and led away with divers lusts, that are “ ever learning, 
and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth;”’ that are not 
now one jot taller in Christianity, than we were many years ago, but 
have still a sickly, crazy, and unsound a temper of soul as we had long 
before. 

Indeed, we seem to do something; we are always moving and lift- 
ing at the stone of corruption, that lies upon our hearts, but yet we nev- 
er stir it notwithstanding, or at least never roll it off from us. We are 
sometimes a little troubled with the guilt of our sins, and then we think 
we must thrust our lusts out of our hearts; but afterwards we sprinkle’ 
ourselves over with I know not what holy water, and so are contented 
to let them still abide quietly within us. We do every day truly con- 
fess the same sins, and pray against them; and yet still commit them 
as much as ever, and lie as deeply under the power of them. We have 
the same water to pump out in every prayer, and still we let the same 
leak in again uponus. We make a great dealof noise, and raise a great 
deal of dust with our feet; but we do not move from off the ground, on 
which we stood, we do not go forward at all: or if we do sometimes 
make a little progress, we quickly lose again the ground which we 
had gained ; like those upper planets in the heaven, which (as the as- 
tronomers tell us) sometimes move forwards, sometimes quite back- 
wards, and sometimes perfectly stand still; have their stations and re- 
trogradations, as well as their direct motions. As if religion were 
nothing else but a dancing up and down upon the same piece of ground, 
and making several motions and friskings on it; and not a sober jour- 
neying and travelling onwards toward some certain place. We do and 
undo; we do “ Penelopes telam texere ;’ we weave sometimes a web 
of holiness, but then we let our lusts come, and undo and unravel all 
again. Like Sisyphus in the fable, we roll up a mighty stone with 
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much ado, sweating and tugging up the hill; and then we let it go, and 
tumble down again unto the bottom; and this is our constant work. 
Like those Danaides, which the poets speak of, we are always filling 
.water into a sieve, by our prayers, duties, and performances, which 
still runs out as fast as we pour it in. 

What is it, that thus cheats us, and gulls us of our religion? that 
makes thus constantly to tread the same ring and circle of duties, where 
we make no progress at all forwards, and the further we go, are still 
never the nearer to our journey’s end? What is it, that thus starves - 
our religion, and makes it look like those kine in Pharaoh’s dream, ill- 
favoured and lean-fleshed, that it hath no color in its face, no blood in 
its veins, no life nor heat at all in its members? What is it, that doth 
thus be-dwarf us in our Christianity? What low, sordid, unworthy 
principles do we act by, that thus hinder our growth, and make us 
stand at a stay, and keep us always at the very porch and entrance 
where we first began? Is it a sleepy, sluggish conceit, that it is 
enough for us if we be but once in a state of grace, if we have but once 
stepped over the threshold ; we need not take so great pains to travel 
any further? or is it another damping, choaking, stifling opinion, that 
Christ hath done all for us already without us, and nothing need more 
be done within us? no matter how wicked we be in ourselves, for we have 
holiness without us; no matter how sickly and diseased our souls be » 
within, for they have health without them. Why may we not as well 
be satisfied and contented to have happiness without us too to all eternity, 
and so ourselves for ever continue miserable? ‘‘ Little children, let 
no man deceive you; he that doth righteousness is righteous, even as 
he is righteous: but he that committeth sin is of the devil.” I shall 
therefore exhort you in the wholesome words of St. Peter; “ Give all 
diligence to add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; to 
knowledge temperance; and to temperance, patience; to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly-kindness; and to brotherly- 
kindness, charity: For if these things be in you and abound, they 
make you, that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The apostle still goes on, and I can- 
not leave him yet: “ But he that lacketh these things is blind, and 
cannot see far off, and hath forgotten, that he was once purged from 
his old sins. Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make 
your calling and election sure ; for if ye-do these things, ye shall never 
fall.” Let us not only talk and dispute of Christ, but let us indeed put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ. Having those great and precious promises, 
which he hath given us, let us strive to be made partakers of the divine 
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nature, escaping the corruption that is in the world through lust; and 
being begotten again to a lively hope of enjoying Christ hereafter, let 
us purify ourselves, as he is pure. 

Let us really declare that we know Christ, that we are his disciples, 
by our keeping of his commandments ; and, amongst the rest, that 
commandment especially, which our Saviour Christ himself commend- 
eth to his disciples in a peculiar manner; “This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another, as I have loved you:” and again, | 
“These things I command you, that you love one another. Let us 
follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall 
see God. Let us put on, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any man have a 
quarrel against any, even as Christ forgave us: and above ail these 
things let us put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness. Let us 
in meekness instruct those that oppose themselves, if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth; that 
they may recover themselves out of the snares of the devil, that are 
taken captive by him at his will. Beloved, let us love another; for 
love is of God, and whosoever loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.’” 

O divine love! the sweet harmony of souls! the music of angels! 
the joy of God’s own heart ! the very darling of his bosom! the source 
of true happiness! the pure quintessence of heaven! that which recon- 
ciles the jarring principles of the world, and makes them all chime to- 
gether! that which melts men’s hearts into one another! See how St.. 
Paul describes it, and it cannot choose but enamour your affections 
towards it: “ Love envieth not, it is not puffed up, it doth not behave it- 
self unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity ; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” I may add, in a word, it is the 
best-natured thing, the best complexioned thing in the world. Let us 
express this sweet harmonious affection in these jarring times: that so, 
if it be possible, we may tune the world into better music. Especially 
in matters of religion, let us strive with all meekness to instruct and 
convince one another. Let us endeavor to promote the gospel of peace, 
the dove-like gospel, with a dove-like spirit. This was the way, by 
which the gospel at first was propagated in the world: Christ did not 
ery, nor lift up his voice in the streets ; a bruised reed he did not break, 
and the smoking flax he did not quench; and yet he brought “ forth judg- 
ment unto victory.” He whispered the gospel to us from mount Sion, 
in a still voice ; and yet the sound thereof went out quickly throughout 
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all the earth. The gospel at first came down upon the world gently 
and softly like the dew upon Gideon’s fleece; and yet it quickly soaked 
quite through it: and, doubtless, this is still the most effectual way to 
promote it further. Sweetness and ingenuity will more command men’s 
minds than passion, sourness and severity; as the soft pillow sooner 
breaks the flint, than the hardest marble. Let us adjPsvew é ayann, 
follow truth in love—and of the two, indeed, be contented rather to miss 
of the conveying of a speculative truth, than to part with love. When we 
would convince men of any error by the strength of truth, let us withal 
pour the sweet balm of love upon their heads. Truth and love are two the 
most powerful things in the world; and when they both go together, 
they cannot easily be withstood. The golden beams of truth and the 
silken cords of love, twisted together, will draw men on with a sweet 
violence, whether they will or no. 

_Let us take heed we do not sometimes call that zeal for God and 
his gospel, which is nothing else but our own tempestuous and stormy 
passion. ‘True zeal is a sweet, heavenly and gentle flame, which 
maketh us active for God, but always within the sphere of love. It 
never calls for fire from heaven to consume those that differ a little from 
us in their apprehensions. It is like that kind of lightning (which the 
philosophers speak of) that melts the sword within, but singeth not the 
scabbard : it strives to save the soul, but hurteth not the body. True 
zeal is a loving thing, and makes us always active to edification, and 
not to destruction. If we keep the fire of zeal within the chimney, in 
its own proper place, it never doth any hurt; it only warmeth, quicken- 
eth and enliveneth us: but if once we let it break out, and catch hold 
of the thatch of oar flesh, and kindle our corrupt nature, and set the 
house of our body on fire, it is no longer zeal, it is no heavenly fire, it. 
is a most destructive and devouring thing. ‘True zeal is an zgnis lam- 
bens, a soft and gentle flame, that will not scorch one’s hand; it is no 
predatory or voracious thing: but carnal and fleshly zeal is like the 
spirit of gunpowder set on fire, that tears and blows up all that stands 
before it. True zeal is like the vital heat in us, that we live upon, 
which we never feel to be angry or troublesome ; but though it gently 
feed upon the radical oil within us, that sweet balsam of our natural 
moisture, yet it lives lovingly with it, and maintains that, by which it is 
fed: but that other furious and distempered zeal is nothing else but a 
fever in the soul. To conclude, we may learn what kind of zeal it is 
that we should make use of in promoting the gospel, by an emblem of 
God’s own, given us in the Scripture, those fiery tongues, that, apon 
the day of Pentecost, sat upon the apostles, which sure were harmless 
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flames, for we cannot read that they did any hurt, or that they did so 
much as singe a hair of their heads. 

I will therefore shut up this with that of the apostle; “‘ Let us keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ Let this soft and silken 
knot of love tie our hearts together ; though our heads and apprehen- 
_ sions cannot meet, as indeed they never will, but always stand at some 
distance off from one another. Our zeal, if it be heavenly, if it be true 
vestal fire kindled from above, will not delight to tarry here below, 
burning up straw and stubble and such combustible things, and send- 
ing up nothing but gross and earthy fumes to heaven; but it will rise 
up, and return back pure as it came down, and will be ever striving to 
carry up men’s hearts to God along with it. It will be only occupied 
about the promoting of those things, which are unquestionably good ; 
and when it moves in the irascible way, it will quarrel with nothing 
but sin. Here lét our zeal busy and exercise itself, every one of us 
beginning first at our own hearts. Let us be more zealous than ever 
we have yet been in fighting against our lusts, in pulling down these 
strong holds of sin and Satan in our hearts. Here let us exercise all 
our courage and resolution, our manhood and magnanimity. 

Let us trust in the almighty arm of our God, and doubt not but he 
will as well deliver us'from the power of sin in our hearts, as preserve 
us from the wrath to come. Let us go out against these uncircumcis- 
ed Philistines, I mean our lusts, not with shield or spear, not in any 
confidence of our own strength, but in the name of the Lord of hosts ; 
and we shall prevail, we shall overcome our lusts: ‘‘ for greater is he 
that is in us, than he that is in them.—The eternal God is our refuge, 
and underneath are everlasting arms; he shall thrust out these enemies 
from before us; and he shall say, destroy them.” We shall enter the 
true Canaan, the good land of promise, “ that floweth with milk and 
honey,” the land of truth and holiness. “ Wherefore take unto you 
the whole armour of God, that you may be able to withstand. Let 
your loins be girt about with truth; have on the breast-plate of right-- 
eousness ; and let your feet be shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace. Above all take the shield of faith, whereby ye shall be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked; and take the helmet of sal-- 
vation, eae the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” And last-. 
ly, be sure of this, that ye “be <—e only in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might.” 

There be some, that dishearten us in this spiritual warfare, and 
would make us let our weapons fall out of our hands, by working in us 
a despair of victory. ‘There be some evil spies, that weaken the hands. 
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and hearts of the children of Israel, and bring an ill report upon that 
land, that we are to conquer, telling of nothing but strange giants, the 
sons of Anak, there, that we shall never to able to overcome. ‘‘ The 
Amalekites (say they) dwell in the south, the Hittites, Jebusites, Amor- 
ites in the mountains, and the Canaanites by the sea-coast ;” huge ar- 
mies of tall invincible lusts: ‘we shall never be able to go against 
this people ;” we shall never be able to prevail against our corruptions. 
Hearken not unto them, I beseech you, but hear what Caleb and Josh- 
ua say; “‘ Let us go up at once and possess it, for we are able to overcome 
them ;” not by our own strength, but by the power of the Lord of hosts. 
There are indeed sons of Anak there, there are mighty giant-like lusts, 
that we are to grapple with; nay, there are principalities and powers 
too, that we are to oppose: but the great Michael, the captain of the 
Lord’s host, is with us; he commands in chief for us, and we need not 
be dismayed. ‘ Understand therefore this day, that the Lord thy God 
is he, which goeth before thee as a consuming fire; he shall destroy 
these enemies, and bring them down before thy face.” If thou wilt be 
faithful to him, and put thy trust in him, as the fire consumeth the stub- 
ble, and as the flame burneth up the chaff, so will he destroy thy lusts 
in thee: their root shall be rottenness, and their blossom shall go up 
as the dust. ' 

But let us take heed, that we be not discouraged, and before we 
begin-to fight, despair of victory: but to believe and hope well in the 
power of our God and his strength, will be half a conquest. Let us not 
think holiness in the hearts of men here in the world is a forlorn, for- 
-ssaken, and outcast thing from God, that he hath no regard of holiness ; 
wherever it is, though never so small, if it be but hearty and sincere, it 
can no more be cut off and discontinued from God, than a sunbeam 
here upon earth can be broken off from its intercourse with the sun, 
and be left alone amidst the mire and dirt of this world. The sun 
may as well discard its own rays, and banish them from itself into some 
region of darkness far remote from it, where they shall have no depen- 
‘dence at all upon it, as God can forsake and abandon holiness in the 
world, and leave it a poor orphan thing, that shall have no influence at 
all from him to preserve and keep it. Holiness is something of God, 
wherever it is; it is an efflux from him, that always hangs upon > 
and lives in him: as the sun-beams, although they gild ‘th lower 
world, and spread their golden wings over us, yet they not so 
much here, where they shine, as in the sun, from whence they flow. 
God cannot draw a curtain betwixt himself and holiness, which is 
nothing but the splendour and shining of himself; he cannot hide 
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his face from it, he cannot desert it in the world. He that is once 
born of God, shall overcome the world, and the prince of this world 
too, by the power of God i in him. Holiness is no solitary neglected 
thing; it hath stronger confederacies, greater alliances, than sin and 
wickedness. It_is in league with God and the universe; the whole 
creation smiles upon it: there is something of God in it, and therefore 
it must needs be a victorious and triumphant thing. 

Wickedness is a weak, cowardly and guilty thing, a fearful and 
trembling shadow. It is the child of ignorance and darkness; it is 
afraid of light, and cannot possibly withstand the power of it, nor en- 
dure the sight of its glittering armour. [It is allianced to none but 
wretched, forlorn and apostate spirits, that do what they can to sup- 
port their own weak and tottering kingdom of darkness, but are only 
strong in weakness and impetency. The whole polity and common- 
wealth of devils is not so powerful as one child of light, one babe in 
Christ ; they are notable to quench the least smoking flax, to extin- 
guish one spark of grace. Darkness is not able to make resistance 
against light, but ever, as it comes, flies before it. But if wickedness 
invite the society of devils to it (as we learn by the sad experience of 
these present times, in many examples of those, that were possessed 
with malice, revengefulness and lust), so that those cursed fiends do 
most readily apply themselves to it, and offer their service to feed it 
and encourage it, because it is their own life and- nature, their own 
kingdom of darkness, which they strive to enlarge and to spread the 
dominions of; shall we then think, that holiness, which is so nearly allied 
unto God, hath no good genius at all in the world to attend upon it, 
_ to help it and encourage it? Shall not the kingdom of light be as true 
to its own interest, and as vigilant for the enlarging of itself, as the king- 
dom of darkness? Holiness is never alone in the world, but God is al- 
ways with it, and his loving Spirit doth ever associate and join itself to 
it. He, that sent it into the world, is with itas Christ speaketh of him- 
self; “The Father hath not left me alone, because'I do always those 
things that please him.” Holiness is the life of God, which he cannot 
but feed and maintain wheresoever it is: and as devils are always active 
to encourage evil, so we cannot imagine, but that the heavenly host of 
lessed angels above are busily employed in the promoting of that, which 
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I shall apply to holiness: “‘ Take fast hold of holiness, let her not go, 
keep her, for she is thy life: keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of 
it are the issues of life,” and of death too. Let nothing be esteemed 
of greater consequence and concernment to thee than what thou doest 
and actest, how thou livest. Nothing without us can make us either 
happy or miserable; nothing can either defile us, or hurt us, but what ~ 
goeth out from us, what springeth and bubbleth up out of our own 
hearts. We have dreadful apprehensions of the flames of hell without us; 
we tremble, and are afraid, when we hear of fire and brimstone; whilst 
in the mean time we securely nourish within our own hearts a true and 
living hell, 


——_———et ceco carpimur igni: 


The dark fire of our lusts consumeth our bowels within, and miserably 
scorcheth our souls, and we are not troubled atit. We do not perceive 
how hell steals upon us whilst we live here. And as for heaven, we 
only gaze abroad, expecting that it should come in to us from without, 
but never look for the beginnings of it to arise within, in our own hearts. 

But lest there should yet haply remain any prejudice against that, 
which I have all this while heartily commended to you, true holiness, 
and the keeping of Christ’s commandments, as if it were a legal anda 
servile thing, that would subject us to a state of bondage, I must here 
needs add a word or two, either for the prevention or removal of it. I 
do not therefore mean by holiness, the mere performance of outward 
duties of religion, coldly acted over as a task; nor our habitual pray- 
ings, hearings, fastings, multiplied one upon another (though these be 
all good, as subservient to a higher end); but I mean an inward soul 
and principle of divine life, that spiriteth all these that enliveneth and 
quickeneth the dead carcass of all outward performances whatsoever. 
I do not here urge the “‘ dead Jaw of outward works,” which indeed, if 
it be alone, subjects us to a “ state of bondage ;” but the inward law 
of the gospel, the “law of the Spirit of life,” than which nothing can 
be more free and ingenuous : for it doth not act us by principles without 
us, but is an inward self-moving principle living in our hearts. 

The first, though it work us into some outward conformity to God’s 
commandments, and so hath a good effect upon the world; yet we 
all this while but like dead instruments of music, that sound swee 
harmoniously, when they are only struck and played upon fi 
by the musician’s hand, who hath the theory and law 









But the second, the living law of the gospel, t 
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of life” within us, is as if the soul of music should incorporate itself 
with the instrument, and live in the strings, and make them of their 
own accord, without any touch or impulse from without, dance up and 
down, and warble out their harmonies. | 

They, that are acted only by an outward law, are but like neuros- 
pasts, or those little puppets, that skip nimbly up and down, and seem 

. to be full of quick and sprightly motion; whereas they are all the 
while moved artificially by certain wires and strings from without, and 
not by any principle of motion from themselves within: or else like 
clocks and watches, that go pretty regularly for a while, but are moved 
by weights and plummets, or some other artificial springs, that must be 
ever now and then wound up, or else they cease. 

But they, that are acted by the new law of the gospel, by the “‘law 
of the Spirit,” they have an inward principle of Jife in them, that from 
the centre of itself, puts forth itself freely and constantly into all obe- 
dience to the will of Christ. This new law of the gospel is a kind of 
musical soul, informing the dead organs of our hearts, that makes them 
of their own accord delight to act harmoniously according to the rule 
of God’s word. 

. The law, that I speak of, is a law of love, which is the most power- 
ful law in the world ; and yet it freeth us in a manner from all law without 
us, because it maketh us to become a law unto ourselves. The more 
it prevaileth in us, the more it eateth up and devoureth all other laws 
without us; just as Aaron’s living rod did swallow up those rods of the 
magicians, that were made only to counterfeit a little life: 


Quis legem det amantibus ? 
: Major lex amor est sibi, 


Love is at once a freedom from all law, a state of purest liberty ; 

and yet a law too of the most constraining and indispensable necessity. 

. The worst law in the world is the “law of sin, which is in our 

members ;’ which keeps us in a condition of most absolute slavery, 

when we are wholly under the tyrannical commands of our lusts: this 

is a cruel Pharaoh indeed, that sets his hard task-masters over us, and 

maketh us wretchedly drudge in mire and clay. 

a “The law of the letter without us, sets us in a condition of little more 

liberty, by restraining us from many. outward acts of sin; but yet it 
doth not disenthral us from the power of sin in our hearts. 

But the “ law. of the spirit of life,” the gospel law of love, it puts us 

into a condition pe most pure love and perfect liberty ; and whosoever 
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really entertains this law, he hath “thrust out Hagar” quite, he hath 

‘* cast out the bond-woman and her children ;” from henceforth Sarah, 

the free-woman, shall live for ever with him, and she shall be to him a 

mother of many children; her seed shall be “as the sand of the sea- 

shore for number,” and “as the stars of heaven.” Here is evangeli-* 
cal liberty, here is gospel freedom, when “‘ the law of the Spirit of life 

in Christ Jesus hath made us free ifrom the law of sin and death ;” 
when we have a liberty from sin, and not a liberty to sin: for our dear 

Lord and Master hath told us, that ‘‘ whosoever committeth sin, is the 

servant of it.” 

He that lies under the power and vassalage of his base lusts, and 
yet talks of gospel freedom, he is but like a poor condemned prisoner, 
that in his sleep dreams of being set at liberty, and of walking up and 
down wheresoever he pleaseth, whilst his legs are all the while locked 
fast in fetters and irons. 'To please ourselves with a motion of gospel 
liberty, whilst we have not a gospel principle of holiness within us, to 
free us from the power of sin, is nothing else but to gild over our bonds 
and fetters, and to fancy ourselves to be in a golden cage. There is a 
straitness, slavery, and narrowness in sin: sin crowds and crumples up 
our souls, which if they were freely spread abroad, would be as wide 
and as large as the whole universe. Tab at 

‘No man is truly free, but he that hath his will enlarged to the ex- 
tent of God’s own will, by loving whatsoever God loves, and nothing 
else. Such an one doth not fondly hug this and that particular creat- 
ed good thing, and envassal himself unto it; but he loveth every thing 
that is lovely, beginning at God, and descending down to all his crea- 
tures, according to the several degrees of perfection in them. He en- 
joys a boundless liberty, and a boundless sweetness, according to his 
boundless love. He enclaspeth the whole world within his outstretch- 
ed arms; his soul is as wide as the whole universe, as big as “‘ yesterday, 
to day, and forever.” Whosoever is once acquainted with this dispost- 
tion of spirit, he never desires any thing else, he loves the life, of 
God in himself dearer than his own life. T'o conclude this, therefore ; 
if we love Christ, and keep his commandments, his commandments will 
not be grievous to us; his yoke will be easy, and his burden light: it_ 
will not put us into a state of bondage, but of perfect liberty. For i 
is most true of evangelical obedience, what the wise man speak 
of wisdom, “‘ her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths re 
peace: she is a tree of life to those that lay hold upon her, a appy 
are all they that retain her.” , 
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I will now shut up all with one or two considerations, to persuade 
you further to the keeping of Christ’s commandments. 

First, from the desire; which we all have of knowledge. If we 
would indeed ‘know divine truths, the only way to come to this is by 
keeping of Christ’s commandments. The grossness of our apprehen- 
sions in spiritual things, and our many mistakes, that we have about 
them, proceed from nothing but those dull and foggy steams, which rise 
up from our foul hearts, and becloud our understandings. » If we did but 
heartily comply with Christ’s commandments, and purge our hearts 
from all gross and sensual affections, we should not then look about for 
truth wholly without ourselves, and enslave ourselves to the dictates of 
this and that teacher, and hang upon the lips of men ; but we should find 
the great eternal God inwardly teaching our souls, and continually in- 
structing us more and more in the mysteries of his will; and “ out of 
our bellies should flow rivers of living waters.” Nothing puts a stop 
and hindrance to the passage of truth in the world, but the carnality 
of our hearts, the corruption of our lives. 

It is not wrangling disputes, and syllogistical reasonings, that are 
the mighty pillars, that underprop truth in the world: if we would but 
underset it with the holiness of our hearts and lives, it should never fail. 
Truth is a prevailing and conquering thing, and would quickly over- 
come the world, did not the earthiness of our dispositions, and the dark- 
ness of our false hearts hinder it. Our Saviour Christ, bids the blind 
man wash off the clay that was upon his eyes in the pool of Siloam, 
and then he should see clearly ; intimating this to us, that it is the earth- 
iness of men’s affections, that darkens the eye of their understandings 
in spiritual things. Truth is always ready and near at hand, if our eyes 
were not closed up with mud, that we could but open them to look up- 
on it. Truth always waits upon our souls, and offers itself freely to us, 
as the sun offers its beams to every eye, that will but open, and let them 
shine in upon it. If we could but purge our hearts from that filth and - 
defilement, which hangeth about them, there would be no doubt at all 
of truth’s prevailing in the world. For truth is great, and stronger than 
all things: all the earth calleth upon truth, and the heaven blesseth it; 
all works shade and tremble at it. The truth endureth, and is always 
strong; it liveth and conquereth for evermore. She is the strength, 
kingdom, power, and majesty of all ages. Blessed be the God of truth. 

Secondly, if we desire a true reformation, as some would be thought 
to do; let us begin here in reforming our hearts and lives, in keeping 
Christ’s ‘commandments. All outward forms and models of reforma- 
tion, though they be never so good in their kind, yet they are of little 
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worth to us without this inward reformation of the heart. Tin, or lead, 
or any other baser metal, if it be cast into never so good a mould, and 
made up into never so elegant a figure, yet it is but tin or’ lead still ; 
it is the same metal, that it was before. If adulterate silver, thet hath 
much alloy or dross in it, have never so current a stamp put upon it, 
yet it will not pass notwithstanding, when the touchstone trieth it. 
We must be reformed within, with a spirit of fire, and a spirit of burn- 
ing, to purge us from the dross and corruption of our hearts, and refine 
us as gold and silver ; and then we shall be reformed truly, and not be- 
fore. When this once comes to pass, then shall Christ be set upon his 
throne indeed, then “ the glory of the Lord shall overflow the land ;” 
then we shall be a people acceptable unto him, and as mount Sion, 
which he dearly loved. 


*., 
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But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.—1 Cor. 19: 5—7, 
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Curist’s resurrection, which the apostle treateth of in the former 
part of this chapter, is one of the main and principle articles of our 
Christian faith: for though Christ by his death upon the cross made a 
propitiatory sacrifice for the world, yet it was his resurrection only, 
which did manifest his death to be effectual and available for that end, 
and did evidence its acceptation with God. For if the grave had de- 
tained Christ, and held him prisoner, this would have been an argu- 
ment, that the debt, for which he was committed to that dark dungeon, 
was not yet paid, nor satisfaction made; for “if Christ be not raised 
(saith the apostle!) your faith is in vain, ye are yet in your sins.” But 
now death and the grave having delivered up Christ out of their custo- 
dy, his resurrection is an undoubted argument, that they had no more 
to lay to his charge, as he was a surety and undertaker for mankind; 
but the debt which was owing to the Jaw and Divine justice, was in the 
court.of heaven fully acquitted and discharged. For Christ was de- 
livered for our sins, and rose again for our justification.? 

And though Christ’s other miracles ought to have conciliated be- 
lief to his doctrine from the Jews; yet his resurrection from.the dead 
(foretold by himself, and really accomplished) added to all the rest, 
was a most undoubted and unquestionable confirmation of his prophet- 
ical ministry. For if it were supposed (as the Jews of old, and the 
Talmudists of later times, maliciously calumniated our Saviour Chris ; 
that a mere wizard or magician should have appeared, and not ae ‘ 
have done many miracles by Beelzebub and the powers of darkness, 
but also have foretold, that after he had been put to death, he should 
rise again, and have given this as a further sign to confirm his prophe- 
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cy, as our Saviour did, Matt. 12: 39, it could never be conceived, that 
Divine Providence should suffer such an impostor miraculously to rise . 
again, in so remarkable a manner, and so often to appear before the 
eyes of so many spectators, and_ at last visibly to ascend up to heaven. 
Because this would have been ¢entatio invincibilis to mankind ; it be- 
ing not imaginable, what greater assurance heaven itself could give, to 
confirm and seal a prophet, and persuade the world, that what he did 
was by the finger of God, and not by magical imposture, than this is. 
And therefore it is observable, that though a good while after our Sa- 
viour’s time, when the Jews had now forfeited that peculiar Providence 
that watched over them, a certain counterfeit Messias, one David El- 
Roy, was permitted to do several strange and miraculous things by 
magic and witchcraft, if the Jewish relations be true; yet, when he 
gave this for a sign to the Persian king, to prove himself the Messias, 
that after he was beheaded by him, he should rise again,'he plainly dis- 
covered his imposture, to the great disappointment of the deluded 
Jews, who (as Maimonides writes) in vain expected his resurrection a 
good while after. 

Moreover, if Christ had not risen again after death, the world would 
not have had sufficient ground to trust and believe in him as a Saviour. 
St. Austin reckoned it as great a miracle as any that Christ ever did 
upon earth, that the world should be brought off to believe in a cruci- 
fied Saviour. For to worship "5nm, as the Jews by way of disgrace 
call our Saviour, or tov evacxohonifousvoy in Lucian’s language, one 
that was hanged, for a God, and to believe in him, could not but seem 
a monstrous and prodigious thing, both to Jews and Gentiles; and cer- 
tainly it would never have been brought to pass, had there not been 
unquestionable assurance given of Christ’s resurrection from the dead. 
For who would be so sottish as to believe in a dead Saviour, and to ex- 
pect help and assistance from him that had not been able to help him- 
self, and therefore had given no proof that he was able to help others? 
nay, from him, that, to all human appearance had now no being at all? 
Upon which account the Psalmist upbraids the sottish heathen, that 
“‘ they ate the sacrifices of the dead.” Psal. cvi. Wherefore it is ob- 

rvable, in the gospel, that when Christ was now dead, ‘and buried in 
his sepulchre, the hope and expectation of his disciples, who had for- 
_merly believed in him, lay, as it were, entombed in the same sepulchre 
with him. And then the two disciples, that went to Emmaus, could 
onlay,” *« We trusted, that this had hene he, which h shaplg age 
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deemed Israel.” But afterwards, when they were able upon good 
grounds to affirm, that Kvgvog andes avéoty, the Lord was risen indeed, 
—then their faith revived anew, and mounted up higher than ever, and 
grew triumphant in them. : 

Again, there was another excellent design in Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead, which the apostle pursues largely also in this chapter ; 
viz. To give the world assurance of a life after death, and a blessed im- 
mortality to be enjoyed by all true believers and followers of Christ. 
Christ, by his resurrection, hath “‘ abolished death, and brought ‘life 
and immortality to light,” as the apostle speaks, (2 Tim. 1: 10.) or, as 
the church sings in that Divine anthem, “ After he had overcome the 
sharpness of death, he opened the kingdom of heaven to ail believers.” 
The reasons of philosophy, that prove the soul’s immortality, though 
firm and demonstrative in themselves, yet they are so thin and subtile 
to vulgar apprehensions, that they glide away through them, and leave 
no such palpable impressions on them, as can be able sufficiently to 
bear up against that heavy weight of gross infidelity, that continually 
sinks down the minds of men to a distrust of sach high things, as be 
above the reach of sense. Neither are these considerations any longer 
of force, than men can actually attend to the strength and coherence of 
the demonstration ; and when that actual attention (which is operose 
and difficult) is taken off, then the truth itself, like a spectre or appa- 
rition, suddenly vanishes away, and men question themselves afterwards 
whether there were any such thing,or no. Such thin and evanid things 
are philosophical speculations about the high mysteries of faith and re- 
ligion. But Christ’s raising of the self-same body which was laid in 
the sepulchre, and afterwards appearing in it often to his disciples, 
gave such evident assurance of the soul’s immortality and life after 
death, as must needs strike more strongly upon vulgar minds, and 
make more palpable impressions upon them, and be always of more 
present and ready use, than any philosophical reasons and demon- 
strations. 

And the Scripture is herein very harmonious, and agreeable to it- 
self, both in the Oid and New Testament ; for, as in the one, it makes 
the original of death’s entrance into the wotld to be the sin and diso-— 
bedience of the first Adam, who was &»demmog é yijs, zoixos, of the 
the earth, earthy ;—-so in the other it attributes the recovery of life and 
immortality to the meritorious obedience of the second Adam, that was 
© Kuguos & ovguvot, éxovgcvrios, the ‘Lord from heaven, heavenly—who 
by his death vanquished and destroyed death. For as Samson, who» 


was a type of our Saviour, when he was besieged by the cepens in 
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the city Gaza (Judges xvi.) rose up at midnight, and pulled up the 
gates of the city, and the posts, and laying them upon his shoulders, 
carried them up to the top of the hill ; in like manner, Christ our Lord, 
when he was environed and encompassed by death, after he had been 
‘awhile detained under the custody thereof, he ascended victoriously 
out of the power of the grave, and carried the gates of hell and death 
upon his shoulders along with him triumphantly into heaven; he 
slighted and dismantled that mighty garrison, whose walls were strong- 
er than brass, and gates harder than adamant, that it should be no 
longer a prison, with doors and bars to shut up those that believe in 
him, but an open and free passage, and a broad highway to life and 
immortality. He is “the resurrection and the life,” (John 11: 25.) 
and “he that believeth in him, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
For, he that liveth, and was dead, and is alive for evermore, even he 
hath the keys of hell and of death. Rev. 1:18. 

But that which I chiefly aim at, at this time, concerning Jesus’s 
resurrection and ascension into heaven, is this: That by and by after 
it he was made Lord and Christ, King and Saviour, and Sovereign of 
his church. Not but that Christ’s humanity was always hypostatically 
united to the Divinity ; but because the economical kingdom of Christ, . 
as mediator, according to the Scripture calculation, seems not to com- 
mence till after the state of humiliation was, and so begins its epocha 
from Christ’s resurrection, or his exaltation to sit at God’s right hand 
in heaven. (Acts 2: 86.) ‘Let all the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ.” (Acts 5:31.) “Jesus whom ye slew and 
hanged on a tree, him hath God exalted on his right hand to be a 
prince and a Saviour,” etc. (Philip. 2: 9.) “Who humbled himself and 
became obedient to the death of the cross; wherefore God hath highly 
exalted him, and given hima name above every name, that at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow, etc. and that every tongue shall confess, 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” And that 
article of our creed, concerning Christ’s sitting at God’s right hand in 
heaven, signifies thus much unto us; that Christ, after his resurrection 
and ascension into heaven, hath all power given him both in heaven 
and in earth, ail things being made subject to him, texcepting him only 


| ine. put all things under him. He being, for the comfort of his 


ch and members here upon earth, according to his humanity, 


ss made God’s. igegerem, and seated i in his Father’s throne; and having 
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a mediatorious kingdom bestowed upon him, that shall continue, }* till 
he hath put down all authority and all power, and hath subdued all ene- 
mies under his feet ;” and then hath delivered up this economical king- 
dom to God the Father, 2‘ that God may be all in all.” 

And this is an unspeakable consolation, that Christian religion af- 
fords to us, and a most gracious condescension of the all-wise God ; 
that forasmuch as we, who dwell in these houses of clay, are so far re- 
moved from the pure and abstracted Deity, and so infinitely dispropor- 
tioned unto it, that there should be such a contrivance as this set on 
foot, that we should have one of our own flesh and blood, that was in 
all things tempted like unto us, and had experience of all our difficul- 
ties and calamities ; who demonstrated his infinite love to us in laying 
down his life for us, and therefore we cannot doubt, but hath a most 
tender sympathy and fellow-feeling with us in all our infirmities ; I say, 
that we should have such a one exalted to God’s right hand, and in- 
vested with all authority and power both in heaven and earth, that he 
might administer all things for the good of his church and members, 
and supply them in all their wants and necessities. Which considera- 
tion must needs be far more comfortable, cheering, and reviving, to ev- 
ery true Christian, than it was to the sons of Jacob, when they went 
down to Egypt to buy corn and provision for their necessities, to think, 
that Joseph their brother was made lord of all the Jand. 

And yet, notwithstanding, this is wholly eluded and evacuated by 
those high-flown spiritualists of these latter times, that slight and reject 
the letter of the New Testament, as a mean and carnal thing, and will 
acknowledge no other death and resurrection of Christ, no other ascen- 
sion and sitting at God’s right hand; nay, no other day of judgment, 
nor resurrection of the body, but what. is mystical and allegorical ; 
whereby they do not only impudently slur the gospel, according to the 
history and the letter, in making it no better than a romantical legend, 
or a mere Ausopic fable, that contains a good éa:uvdor, or moral under 
it; but also plainly defeat the counsel of God against themselves and 
mankind, by antiquating Christianity, and bringing in instead thereof 
old Paganism again, disguised under a few canting phrases of Scripture 
language. For though Moses had a veil over his face, though there 
were many obscure umbrages and allegories in the law (the children of 
Israel being then not able to bear the brightness of that evangelical 
truth that shined under them); yet now, under the gospel, *‘‘ we do all 
with open face behold, as in a glass, the glory of the, Lord” pakedy 
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represented to us being “ changed into the same image on glory to 
glory.” 

But to let this pass, and still to improve our former oaiiuinn 
further; let us in the next place consider, that Christ, who received 
all this power after his resurrection and ascension, did not receive 
it in vain and to no purpose, either taking no notice of our hu- 
man transactions here below, as having removed his pavilion too far in- 
to those regions of light and glory from us; or else remaining, not- 
withstanding, an idle spectator, and no way concerning or interesting 
himself in the issues of our human affairs. Which will be so much the 
more improbable, if we consider what the Scripture and experience tell 
us, that the devil and apostate spirits are perpetually active and busy in 
promoting the concernments of the kingdom of darkness. And there- 
fore doubtless he, whom God hath made the. shepherd and bishop of 
our souls, can never be so regardless of his office, nor so careless of his 
flock and tender lambs committed to his charge, as to suffer those cruel 
wolres to prey upon them at pleasure; and to have no pity at all for 
them, nor to extend his watchful providence over them, whom once he 
vouchsafed to redeem with his own precious blood. No certainly; he 
that waded through so many difficulties and agonies for us in the days 
of his flesh; he, that “ bore our griefs and carried our sorrows ;’” he, 
that was “ wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties ;’ that sweat drops of blood in the garden, and was nailed to the 
cross for us in Golgotha; he cannot so easily forget those whom he 
hath so dearly bought, nor suffer all that power which God hath in- 
vested him with for the good of his church, to lie by him idle and un- 
employed. 

But to the end that there might not be the least ground ee suspicion 

or distrust left in the minds of men concerning this particular, Christ, 
after his ascension into heaven, thought good to give us a sensible de- 
monstration both of his kingly power, and of his watchful care and pro- 
vidence over his church, that he would not leave them orphans, and 
destitute of al] assistance, by sending down his Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, in a visible and miraculous manner, upon his disciples. 


(Acts 2: 32.) ‘This Jesus hath God raised up, of which we are all 


witnesses: therefore, being by the right hand of God exalted, and hav- 
ing received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed 
forth this, which you now see and hear.”’ And verily, if there had been 
no news heard of our Lord and Saviour Christ, after he ascended above 
the clouds out of his disciples’ sight, no real and visible demonstration 
of his existence, power, and providence over his church; the distrustful 
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hearts of men would have been too prone to suspect, that the pretence of 
an invisible kingdom at God’s right hand above, had been no better than 
a mere dream, an airy and fantastic notion ; and they would have been 
too ready to have called in question the truth of all his other miracles, 
his resurrection and ascension, witnessed only by his own disciples, 
and to have surmised those several apparitions of his, that we read of 
after his death, had been nothing else but spectres, or phantasms, like 
the vulgarly believed apparitions of the ghosts of men in airy bodies. 
But the sensible and miraculous pouring out of the Holy Ghost upon 
his disciples, after his ascension into heaven, was a palpable confirma- 
tion of all Christ’s other miracles, of the validity of his meritorious. 
death and passion, of the truth of his resurrection and ascension; and 
gives most comfortable assurance to all believers to the world’s end, 
that though his bodily presence be withdrawn from them, yet he hath not 
left his church utterly forlorn, and destitute of all assistance ; but that 
his Spirit, the holy Comforter, continueth to be present amongst them, 
as his vicegerent, and to assist them for all the holy purposes of the 
gospel, to the world’s end. Now the principle effects of Christ’s Holy 
Spirit, which are to be hoped for and expected by every true believer 
and private Christian, are comprised by the apostle under three heads 
here in the text, as consisting in a threefold victory over a threefold 
enemy. ‘‘ The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law: 
but thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

1. A victory over sin, as that which is the cause of death. 

2. A victory over the law, as that which aggravates the guilt, and 
exasperates the power of sin. 

3. Lastly, A victory over death, the fruit and consequent of sin. 

First, therefore, There is a victory over sin to be obtained in and 
through Christ. 

Some there are, that will acknowledge no other victory over sin but 
an external one ; that whereby it was conquered for us by Christ upon 
the cross, sixteen hundred years since, where he “ spoiled principalities: 
and powers, and made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in 
it,’ (Col. 2: 15,) and where he “‘ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us,” (Gal. 3: 13). And doubtless this was one 
great end of Christ’s coming into the world to make a propitiatory sa- 
crifice for the sins of mankind : not only that he might thereby put a 
period to those continually repeated and ineffectual sacrifices of brute 
beasts, and the offering of the blood of bulls and goats, that could not 
take away sin, nor propitiate his Divine Majesty ; but also that he might 
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at once give a sensible demonstration, both of God’s high displeasure 
against sin, and of his placableness and reconcilableness to sinners re- 
turning to obedience ; and, therefore, to that end, that the despair of 
pardon might not hinder any from repentance and amendment of life, 
promulgate free pardon and remission of sins, through his blood, to all 
that should repent and believe the gospel. MG 

But it is a very unsound and unwholesome interpretation of this salu- 
tary undertaking of Christ’s in the gospel, as if the ultimate end and 
design of it were to procure remission of sin, and exemption from pun- 
ishment only, to some particular persons stil] continuing under the 
power of sin, and to save them at last in their sins, that is, with a mere 
outward and carnal salvation; it being a thing utterly impossible, that 
those undefiled rewards of the heavenly kingdom should be received 
and enjoyed by men in their unregenerate and unrenewed nature. 

For what is this else, but to make Christ the grand patron of the 
kingdom of darkness, and to suppose God to be such a being as may be 
bribed and corrupted, by sacrifice and intercession, to a partial con- 
nivance and fond indulgence of men in their sins to all eternity ? or 
else to insinuate, that there is no other evil at all in sin, but only in 
respect of that outward punishment consequent upon it? Which is to 
destroy the nature and reality of sin, and to make it nothing but a mere 
name or fancy ; as if good and evil, just and unjust (as some philoso- 
phers dreamed), were not ®vce, but Nouw and 4ofe, only, had no real- 
ity in nature, but depended only upon arbitrary laws, enforced by out- 
ward punishments, or mere opinions: and so were only Moura, as De- 
mocritus expresseth it) mere factitious things, or else ®ovtaeta, ficti- 
tious and imaginary: either of which opinions, if they were true, then 
indeed remission of sin, and exemption from punishment, would quite 
take away all the evil of sin. 

But if sin be not a mere name or fancy, but that which hath a real 
and intrinsical evil in it, greater than that of outward punishment; 
then certainly it cannot be so transcendent a happiness, as some men © 
carnally conceit, to have an impunity in sinning to all eternity, that the 
accomplishment thereof should be thought the only fit undertaking for 
the Son of God to engage in, and that which would deservedly entitle 
him the Saviour of mankind. For that of Socrates in Plato must then 
needs be true, Tov adixotvta uy Sidover Sixny, navtwy wéyiotoy te at 
mowtov xaxay sivat, that (in those which are not incorrigible and incura- 
ble) it is the greatest evil that can possibly befall them, to continue in 
wickedness unpunished ; and the greatest kindness they can receive, 
by the lesser evil of punishment and castigation, to be cured of the 
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greater evil of sin—For (as the same philosopher speaks) ’lute.x) tig 
scovngiac Oixn, chastisement and correction is the natural remedy and 
cure of wickedness ;—which our Saviour confirms, when he said, 1‘ As 
many as I love, I rebuke and chasten:” and sure the remedy is not 
worse than the disease. 

Wherefore it was so far from being the ultimate end of Christ’s un- 
dertaking to die for sin, that men might securely live in it, that on the 
contrary, the death of Christ was particularly intended as an engine to 
batter down the kingdom of sin and Satan, and to bring men effectually 
unto God and righteousness, as the Scripture plainly witnesseth, (1 Pet. 
2: 24.) “‘ His own self bare our sins in his body on the tree, that we, 
being dead to sin, might live to righteousness.” The death of Christ 
conducing to this great end, not only as it was exemplary, and 
hieroglyphically instructed us, that we ought to take up the cross 
likewise, and follow our crucified Lord and Saviour, *suffering: in the 
flesh, and ceasing from sin; but also as it doth most lively demonstrate 
to us God’s high displeasure against sin, and the malignant nature of 
it, that could not otherwise be expiated than by the blood of that inno- 
cent and immaculate Lamb, the only-begotten Son of God ; and, lastly, 
as the hope of pardon and free remission of sin, in the blood of Christ, 
for the truly penitent, might invite and animate men to cheerful and 
vigorous endeavors against sin. eG ere 

Others there are, that tell us, there is indeed something further 
aimed at in the gospel besides the bare remission of sins, but that it is 
nothing else but the imputation of an external righteousness, or anoth- 
er’s inherent holiness, which is so completely made ours thereby to all 
intents and purposes, as if we ourselves had been really and perfectly 
righteous; and this upon no other condition or qualification at all re- 
quired in us, but only of mere faith scrupulously prescinded from all ho- 
liness and sanctification, or the laying hold or apprehending only (as 
they use to phrase it) of this external and imputed righteousness ; that 


is, the merely believing and imagining it to be ours: which kind of 


faith therefore is but the imagination of an imagination, or of that, 
which really is not, and, as Pindar calls man 2xa¢ ov00, the very dream 
of a shadow. 

For though this be pretended by some to be spoken only of justifi- 
cation as contradistinct from sanctification, the latter of which they 
conceive must by no means have any conditional influence upon the 
former; yet it will unavoidably extend to the taking away of the ne- 
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cessity of inherent righteousness and holiness, and all obligation to it: 
upon which very account it is so highly acceptable, because under a 
specious show of modesty and humility it doth exceedingly gratify men’s 
hypocrisy and carnality: for he that is thus completely justified by the 
imputation of a mere external righteousness, must needs have ipso fac- 
toa right and title thereby to heaven and happiness without holiness ; 
for (Rom. 8:30.) ‘Whom he justifieth them he also glorifieth.” Nei- 
ther can any thing be required inherently in them, where all inheren- 
cy is perfectly supplied by imputation. And though it be pretended, 
that sanctification will spontaneously follow after by way of gratitude ; 
yet this is like to prove but a very slippery hold, where it is believed, 
that gratitude itself, as well as in all other graces, is already in them 
by imputation. Neither can it be reasonably thought, that true holi- 
ness should spring by way of gratitude or ingenuity from such a prin- 
ciple of carnality, as makes men so well contented with a mere imagi- 
nary righteousness. 

But this opinion, as it makes God, in justifying, to pronounce a 
false sentence, and to conceive of things otherwise than they are, and 
to do that, which himself hath declared to be abominable, to justify the 
wicked (in a forensic sense) and as it is irreconcilable to those many 
Scriptures, that assure us !God will render to every man according to 
his works; so it also takes away the necessity of Christ’s meritorious 
and propitiatory sacrifice for the remission of sins: for where a com- 
plete righteousness is imputed, there is no sin at all to be pardoned. 
And, lastly, it vainly supposes righteousness and holiness to be mere fan- 
tastical and imaginary things; for otherwise it were no more possible, 
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that a wicked man should be made righteous by another’s righteousness 


imputed, than that a sick man should be made whole by another’s im- 
puted health. “If a brother or sister be naked and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be you warmed, 
and be you filled; notwithstanding you give them not those things, 
which are needful for the body ; what doth it profit ? (James 2: 15, 16.) 
Even so, what doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith 
(or imputed righteousness) and have not works? (that is, real and inhe- 
rent righteousness, or inward regeneration) can such a faith (that is, 
imagination or imputation) save him?” Certainly no more than mere 
words can clothe a naked man’s back, or feed a hungry man’s belly, or 
warm and thaw him, whose blood is frozen and congealed in his veins. 

Nay, it is no more possible for a man to be made holy, than to be made 
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happy, by mere imputation, which latter few men would be contented 
withal; and, were it not for their hypocrisy, they would be as little 
contented with the former; and it would as little please them to be 
opinione tantum justi, as opinione tantum beati, to use 'Tully’s expres- 
sion against the Epicureans. Nay, since it is most certain, that the 
greatest part of our happiness consisteth in righteousness and _ holiness, 
it will unavoidably follow, that if we have no other than an imputative 
righteousness, we can have no other than an imputative happiness, and 
a mere imaginary heaven, which will little please us, when we feel our- 
selves to be in a true and real hell. j 

But it is not our intention here to quarrel about words and phrases, 
as if Christ’s meritorious satisfaction might not be said to be imputed to 
those that repent and believe the gospel for remission of sins; much 
less to deny what the holy Scripture plainly asserts, true and living 
faith, that worketh by love, which is the very essence of the new crea- 
ture, or regenerate nature, AoyileoDou sig Oixarocryyy, to be imputed, or 
accounted for righteousness—under the gospel dispensation, where 
God will not proceed according to legal rigor and severity with his fall- 
en creatures, but according to that equity and °Exveixeva, which the phi- 
losopher tells us is the truest justice. But our only design is, to cau- 
tion against that Antinomian error, which is too often insinuated under 
the notion of imputed righteousness, as if there were no necessity of in- 
herent righteousness, and a real victory over sin, in order to salvation, 
but that an imputed or imaginary one might serve the turn. Which 
error springing up very early amongst the Gnostic Christians, St. John 
gives a very seasonable antidote against it. (1 John 3: 7.) “ Little chil- 
dren, let no man deceive you; he that doth righteousness, is righteous, 
even as he is righteous :” and in chap. ii. ver. 4. “ He that saith, I 
know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth 
is not in him.” ‘To which purpose is that also in his first chapter, 
(ver. 5.) ‘ This is the message which we have heard of him, and declare 
to you, that God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. If we say 
that we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do 
not the truth: but if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” Wherefore the same apostle, in that Epistle, 
tells us of overcoming the wicked one, (chap. 2: 14.) and of overcom- 
ing the world, by our faith in Christ, (chap. 5: 4.) And in the Apoca- 
lypse he propoundeth, from Christ himself, divers remarkable promises, 
to him that overcometh: That he shall eat of the tree of life, that is in 


the midst of the paradise of God, (chap. ii. ver. 7.) That he shall not 
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be hurt of the second death, (ver. 11.) That he shall have the hidden 
manna, and a white stone with a new name written in it, which no man 
knoweth, saving he that receiveth it, (ver. 17.) That he will give him 
the morning-star, (ver. 28.) That he shall be clothed in white raiment, 
and his name shall not be blotted out of the book of life, (chap. iii. ver. 
5.) That he shall be a pillar in the temple of God, (ver. 12.) And 
that he shall sit with Christ in his throne, as he overcame and sat down 
with his Father in his throne, (ver. 21.) The condition of all which 
promises being overcoming, we may well conclude from thence, that 
there is a real, and.not an imaginary victory only, to be obtained over | 
the power of sin, as well as the guilt of it. 

Nay, it is true, and very observable, that those places, which are 
usually quoted as the foundation of an imputed righteousness in some 
other sense than what we before mentioned, are indeed no otherwise to 
be understood than of a real inward righteousness, that is wrought or 
infused by the spirit of Christ. As that principal one, Philip. 3: 8. 
** Yea doubtless, and I count all things lost for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord ; that I may win him, and 
be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is of the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is 
of God by faith.’ Where Christ, whom the apostle desires to win, and 
to be found in, and the righteousness, which is through the faith of 
Christ, and the righteousness, which is of God through faith, are no 
external imputed righteousness, but the real inward righteousness of 
the new creature, wrought, by the Spirit of Christ through faith, which 
is opposed here to our own righteousness, and the righteousness which 
is of the law; that is, the righteousness of outward works done by our 
own natural power, according to the letter of the law, in our unregene- 
rate state : for so the following words explain the meaning, “ that I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made conformable unto his death; if by any means I 
might attain to the resurrection of the dead.” And this same inward 
and real righteousness is often elsewhere called Christ and the new 
man, that is said to be in us, and which we are exhorted to put on, not 
by conceit or imagination only, but by real conformity to his nature, 
and participation of his spirit. 

And whereas the magnifiers of free grace in an Antinomien sense, 
and the decriers of inherent righteousness, commonly conceive, that 
the free grace of God consists in nothing but either in the pardon of 
sin and exemption from punishment, or the imputation of an external 
holiness, and accounting men just freely, without any condition but on- 
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ly the mere believing of this, that they are so accounted; and that 
faith is no otherwise considered in the gospel, than in order to the be- 
lieving of this imputation; and that our own works, when they are 
comparatively undervalued to grace and faith, are to be taken for all 
inherent righteousness and holiness, even the new creature itself: that 
all these are errors, as it might be abundantly proved from sundry other 
places of Scripture, so it may sufficiently appear from that one, Eph. 2, 
4, etc. “God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he 
loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ, (by grace ye are saved), and hath raised us up together 
That in the ages to come he might show the exceeding riches of 
his gface, and his kindness towards us in Christ Jesus. For by grace 
are ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of 
God : not of works, lest any man should boast. For we are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” For when we are 
here said to be saved by grace, it is plain, that the apostle means by 
saved, inwardly quickened and sanctified: cwfsoFor, (saith Grotius 
well here) is purgari a vitiis: which inward sanctification is here at- 
tributed to God’s free grace, and denied to ourselves and to works; the 
meaning whereof is, that it is not effected by our own good works 
(whether of outward morality or legal ceremonies) done by our own na- 
tural power in the unregenerate state, but by the quickening and en- 
livening spirit of Christ inwardly creating us anew. And, lastly, faith 
is plainly made the instrument of this inward sanctification, that is not 
wrought by our own works, but the grace and spirit of Christ. Whence 
we may well conclude, that the true object of the Christian faith is not 
only the blood of Christ shed upon the cross for the remission of sin, 
but also the renewing spirit of Christ for the inward conquering and 
mortifying of it, and the quickening or raising of us to an heavenly life. 

And I dare be bold to say, that the inward sense of every true and 
sincere-hearted Christian in this point speaks the same language with 
the Scripture. For a true Christian, that hath any thing of the life of 
God in him, cannot but earnestly desire an inward healing of his sinful 
maladies and distempers, and not an outward hiding and palliation of 
them only. He must needs passionately long more and more after a 
new life and nature, and the Divine image to be more fully formed in 
him ; insomuch, that if he might be secured from the pains of hell 
without it, he could not be fully quieted and satisfied therewith. It is 
not the effects and consequences of sin only, the external punishment 
due unto it, that he desires to be freed from, but the intrinsical evil of 
sin itself, the plague of his own heart. As he often meditates with 
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comfort upon that outward cross, to which his Saviour’s hands and feet 
were nailed for his sins; so he impatiently desires also to feel the virtue 
of that inward cross of Christ, by which the world may be crucified to 
him, and he unto the world ; and the power of Christ’s resurrection in 
him, still to raise him further unto newness of life. Neither will he be 
more easily persuaded to believe, that his sinful lusts, the malignity and 
violence whereof he, feels within himself, can be conquered without 
him, than that an army here in England can be conquered in France 
or Spain. He is so deeply sensible of the real evil, that is in sin itself, 
that he cannot be contented to have it only histrionically triumphed 
over. And to fancy himself covered all over with a thin veil of mere 
external imputation, will afford little satisfactory comfort unto him, that 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness, and is weary and heavy laden 
with the burden of sins, and doth’ not desire to have his inward mala- 
dies hid and covered only, but healed and cured. Neither can he be 
willing to be put off till the hour of death, for a divorce betwixt his soul 
and sin ; nor easily persuaded, that though sin should rule and reign in 
him all his life-long, yet the last parting groan, that shall divide his 
soul and body asunder, might have so great an efficacy, as ina moment 
also to separate all sin from his soul. 

But that we may not seem here either to beat the air in generals 
and uncertainties, or by an indiscreet zeal to countenance those con- 
ceited and high-flown enthusiasts of latter times, that, forgetting that 
example of modesty given us by the blessed apostle, '“‘ Not as though I 
had! already attained, or were already perfect But this one thing 
I do; forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth un- 
to those things which are before, I press towards the mark,” boldly ar- 
rogate to themselves such an absolute perfection, as would make them 
not to stand in need of any Saviour, nor to be cleansed by the blood of 
the Lamb, which therefore they allegorize into a mystical sense; we 
must declare, that we speak not here of inherent righteousness, and a 
victory over sin in a legal or pharisaical sense, but in such an evangel- 
ical sense, as yet notwithstanding Is true and real. 

The first degree whereof is a principle of new life, infused into the 
soul by the spirit of Christ through faith (which the apostle calls semen 
Dei, the seed of God),? inclining it to love God and righteousness, as a 
thing correspondent to its nature, and enabling it to act freely and in- 
genuously in the ways of God, out of a living law written upon the 
heart, and to eschew sin as contrary to a vital principle. For the true 
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gospel-righteousness, which Christ came to set up in the world, doth not 
consist merely in outward works, whether ceremonial or moral, done 
by our own natural power in our unregenerate state, but in an inward 
life and spirit wrought by God. Which those very philosophers seemed 
in a manner to acknowledge, that denied ogetny to be Sidaxtovt, that 
virtue could be taught by outward rules and precepts like an art or 
trade; Aristotle himself also, when he inclines to think, that men are 
Isle wolog ayadoi, and that their being good, depends upon some ex- 
traordinary divine influence and assistance. Which I the rather take 
notice of, because some late pretenders to philosophy have profanely 
derided this doctrine after this manner, as if it made good thoughts and 
virtuous dispositions to be poured and blown into men by God. But 
there is a second degree of victory over sin, which every true Christian 
ought not only to look upon as possible, but also to endeavor after, and 
restlessly to pursue ; which is ‘‘ such a measure of strength in the in- 
ward man,” and such a degree of mortification or crucifixion of our sin- 
ful lusts, as that a man will not knowingly and deliberately do any thing 
that his conscience plainly tells him is a sin, though there be never so 
great temptations to it. 

Whether or no this be that evangelical perfection, which was the 
mark that St. Paul pressed towards, and which he seems mystically to 
call the “ resurrection from the dead,” or any thing further, I leave it 
to others to make a judgment of. But doubtless, they, that have at- 
tained to such a principle of new life, and such a measure of inward 
strength, as is already mentioned, that is to the perfection of unfeigned 
sincerity, may, notwithstanding the irregularities of the first motions, 
violent assaults, and importunities of temptations, sudden incursions, 
and obreptions, sins of mere ignorance and inadvertency, (which are 
all washed away in the blood of Christ) in a true evangelical sense be 
said to have attained to a victory over sin. 

Wherefore I demand, in the next place, why it should be thought 
impossible, by the grace of the gospel, and the faith of Christ, to attain 
such a victory as this is over sin? For sin owes its original to nothing 
else but ignorance and darkness, JJ&¢ 6 wovygos ayvosi, Every wicked 
man is ignorant.—And therefore in that sense, that other maxim of the 
Stoics may have some truth also, that G@zovtes cuaetavover, men sin 
against their will ;—because if they knew that those things were indeed 
so hurtful to them, they would never do them. Now, we all, know, 
how easily light conquers darkness, and upon its first approach makes it 
fly before it, and, like a guilty shade, seek to hide itself from it, by run- 
ning round about the earth. And certainly the light of God arising in 
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the soul can with as much ease scatter away the night of sinful igno- 
rance before it. For truth hath a cognation with the soul; and false- 
hood, lies, and impostures, are no more able to make resistance against 
the power of truth breaking forth, than darkness is able to dispute with 
light. Wherefore the entrance in of light upon the soul is half a con- 
quest over our sinful lusts. 

Again, though sin have had a long and customary possession in the 
soul, yet it has no just title, much less aright of inheritance in it. For 
sin is but a stranger and foreigner in the soul, an usurper and intruder 
into the Lord’s inheritance. Sin it is no nature, as St. Austin and 
others of the fathers often inculcate, but an adventitious and extran- 
eous thing; and the true and ancient nature of the soul of man suffers 
violence under it, and is oppressed by it. It is nothing else but the 
preternatural state of rational beings, and therefore we have no reason 
to think it must needs be perpetual and unalterable. Is it a strange 
thing that a jarring ‘instrument by the hand of a skilful musician should 
ever be set in tune again? Doubtless if an instrument of music were a 
living thing, it would be sensible of harmony as its proper state, and abhor 
discord and dissonancy as a thing preternatural to it. ‘The soulof man 
was harmonical as God at first made it, till sin, disordering the strings 
and faculties, put it out of tune, and marred the music of it: but doubt- 
less that great Harmostes, that tunes the whole world, and makes all 
things keep their times and measures, is able to set this lesser instru- 
ment in tune again. Sin is but a disease and dyscrasy in the soul ; 
righteousness is the health and natural complexion of it; and there is 
a propension in the nature of every thing to return to its proper state, 
and to cast off whatever is heterogeneous to it. And some physicians 
tell us, that medicaments are but subservient to nature, by removing 
obstructions and impediments; but nature itself, and the inward Ar- 
cheus released and set at liberty, works the cure. Bodies, when they 
are bent out of their place,.and violently forced out of the natural po- 
sition of their parts, have a spring of their own, and an inward strong 
propension to return to their own natural posture, which produceth 
that motion of restitution, that philosophers endeavour to give a reason 
of. As for example, air may be forced into much a lesser room, than 
it would naturally expand itself into: but whilst it is under this vio- 
lence, it hath a spring or strong conatus to return to its proper state, 
(of which several ingenious observations have been lately published by 
a learned hand.) Now sin being a violent and preternatural state, and 
a sinner’s returning to God and righteousness being motus restitutionts 
et liberationis, whereby the soul is restored to its true freedom and an- 
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cient nature; why should there not be such an elater or spring in the 
soul, (quickened and enlivened by divine grace) such a natural conatus 
of returning to its proper state again? Doubtless there is, and the 
‘Scriptures seems sometimes to acknowledge it, and call it by the name 
of Spirit, when it speaketh of our free-acting in God’s ways from an in- 
ward principle. For the spirit is not always to be taken for a breath 
or impulse from without ; but also for an inward propension of the soul, 
awakened and revived in it, to return to its proper state, as it is intel- 
lectual, and then to act freely in it according to its ancient nature. 
For if the spirit were a mere external force acting upon the soul, with- 
out the concurrence of an innate principle, then to be acted by the 
spirit would be a state of violence to the soul, which it could not delight 
always to continue under; whereas the state of the spirit is a state of 
freedom, and not of violence, as the apostle witnesseth, when he calls 
it the freedom of the spirit: it is the sonl’s acting from an inward spring 
and principle of its own intellectual nature, not by a mere outward im- 
pulse, like a boat, that is tugged on by oars, or driven by a strong 
blast of wind. Wherefore the soul’s returning from sin to righteousness, 
which is its primitive nature, must needs have great advantages, it 
going on secundo flumine, according to the genuine current of its true 
intellectual nature, and having besides the assistance of a gentle gale 
of the Divine Spirit from without to help it forwards. 

Why should it be thought so great an impossibility for men willing- 
ly to do that, which is agreeable to the law of goodness, since this is. 
the genuine nature of the soul, when once it is freed from mistakes 
and incumbrances, from that which is heterogeneous and adventitious 
to it; that clogs it and oppresses it; and every life and nature acts 
freely according to its own propension? Why should it seem strange, 
that the superior faculties of the soul should become predominant, since 
they are pvow Jeonotmel, of a lordly nature, and made to rule, and the 
inferior faculties of a servile temper, and made to be subject; why 
should it seem impossible for equity, light, and reason to be enthroned 
in the soul of man again, and there to command and govern those ex- 
orbitant affections, that do so lawlessly rebel against them? For if 
some grave commanders and generals have been able by the majesty of 
their very looks to hush and silence a disorderly and mutinous rout of 
soldiers ; certainly reason re-enthroned in her majestic seat, and re-in- 
vested with her ancient power and authority, which is natural and not 
usurped, would much more easily be able to check and control the 
tumultuous rabble of lusts and passions in us. 

Doubtless God hath no other design upon us in religion, and the 
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gospel of his Son, than what is for our good, and to restore us to the 
rectitude and perfection of our beings: wherefore he seeks to redeem 
and call off our affections from the perishing vanities of this world, 
which being so infinitely below us, to debase and pollute our spirits : 
wherefore he would not have us to addict ourselves wholly to the grati- 
fications of our lower faculties, which are but the brute in us, but he 
would have the best in us to be uppermost, the man to rule the brute, 
and the to Qétoy that is of God in us, torule our manly and rational fae- 
ulties. He would not have us, Narcissus-like, to be always courting 
our own shadow in the stream; for, according to the ancient Democrit- 
ical philosophy, this whole visible world is nothing else but mere ex- 
tended bulk, and hath nothing real in it but atoms or particles of a dif- 
ferent magnitude, diversely placed and agitated in a continual whirl- 
pool. But all the color, beauty and varnish, all that which charms 
and bewitches us in these objects without us, is nothing but the vital 
sensations and relishes of our own souls. This gives all the paint and 
lustre to those beauties, which we court and fall in love withal without 
us, which are otherwise as devoid of reality and fantastical as the col- 
ors of the rainbow. So that this outward world is not unfitly compar- 
ed to an enchanted palace, which seems indeed mighty pleasing and 
ravishing to our deluded sense, whereas all is but imaginary and a mere 
prestigious show ; those things, which we are enamoured with, think- 
ing them to be without us, being nothing but the vital energies of our 
own spirits. In a word, God would have man to be a living temple for 
himself to dwell in, and his faculties, instruments to be used and em- 
ployed by him; which need not be thought impossible, if that be true, 
which philosophy tells us, that there is cognatio quedam, a certain near 
kindred and alliance between the soul and God. ; 
Lastly, we must observe, though this inward victory over sin be no 
otherwise to be effected than by the spirit of Christ through faith, and 
by a divine operation in us, so that in a certain sense we may be said 
to be passive thereunto; yet notwithstanding we must not dream any 
such thing, as if our active co-operation and concurrence were not also 
necessarily required thereunto. For as there is a spirit of God, in na- 
ture, which produceth vegetables and minerals, which human art and 
industry could never be able toeffect ; namely, that-spiritus intus alens, 
which the poet speaks of, which yet notwithstanding doth not work ab- 
solutely, unconditionately, and omnipotently, but requireth certain pre- 
parations, conditions, and dispositions in the matter, which it works. 
upon ; (for unless the husbandman plough the ground and sow the seed, 
the spirit of God in nature will not give any increase :) in like manner 
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the Scripture tells us, that the Divine Spirit of grace doth not work ab- 
solutely, uncenditionately, and irresistibly in the souls of men, but re- 
quireth certain preparations, conditions, and codperations in us; for- 
asmuch as it may both be quenched, and stirred up or excited in us. 
And, indeed, unless we plough up the fallow-ground of our hearts, and 
sow to ourselves in righteousness, (as the prophet speaks) by our ear- 
nest endeavors ; we cannot expect, that the Divine Spirit of grace will 
shower down that heavenly increase upon us. Wherefore, if we would 
attain to a victory over sin by the spirit of Christ, we must endeavor to 
fight a good fight, and run a good race and to “enter in at the strait 
gate,” so that overcoming we may receive the crown of life. And thus 
much shall suffice to have spoken at this time concerning the first par- 
ticular, the victory over sin. 

I shall now proceed to speak something briefly to the two other vic- 
tories that remain, which are attainable also by Christ over the law and 
death. 

And the law may be considered two manner of ways: first as an 
outward covenant of works, that pronounceth death and condemnation 
to all, that do not yield absolute and entire obedience to whatsoever is 
therein commanded ; and which imposed also with the same severity a 
multitude of outward ceremonial observations, which had no intrinsical 
goodness at all in them, but kept men in a state of bondage and servili- 
ty. Now the law, in this sense, as it is an outward letter and cove- 
nant of works, is already conquered externally for us by Christ’s death 
upon the cross; (Gal. 3: 13,) ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is every 
one that hangeth on a tree; that the blessing of Abraham might come 
on the gentiles through Jesus Christ, that we might receive the prom- 
ise of the Spirit through faith.” And he hath thereby freed us also 
from our obligation to those commandments that were not good,! having 
** broken down the middle wall of partition, that was betwixt Jew and 
Gentile, abolishing in his flesh the enmity, even the law of command- 
ments, (Eph. 2: 14, 15,) and blotting out the hand-writing of ordinan- 
ces, that was against us, which was contrary to us, and taking it out of 
the way, nailing it to his cross.” Col. 2: 14. 

Secondly, The law is sometimes also considered in Scripture as an 
inward state of mind, wrought by the law and truth of God, whether 
written outwardly in'the letter of the Scripture, or inwardly in the con- 
science, prevailing only so far as to beget a conviction of men’s duty, 
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and of the wrath of God against sin, but not enabling them with in- 
ward strength and power to do what is commanded, willingly, out of a 
love of it. It is such a state when men are only passive to God’s law, 
and unwillingly subject unto it (as an enemy) for fear of wrath and ven- 
geance. And this must needs be a state of miserable bondage and 
servility, distraction and perplexity of mind; when men are at once 
strongly convinced of the wrath of God against sin, and yet under the 
power of their lusts hailing and dragging of them to the commission of 
it. It is that state (as I conceive) which St. Pau! describes, (Rom. vii,) 
after this manner: “ The Jaw is spiritual, but I am carnal, sold under 
sin: for that which I do, I allow not; for what I would that do I not, 
but what [hate, thatdo L” And again, “I see another law in my 
members warring against my mind, and bringing me into captivity un- 
der the Jaw of sin. O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from this body of death?” Now-from the law in this sense, that is, 
from the bondage and servility of the legal state, we are not delivered, 
nor made conquerors, by what Christ did outwardly upon the cross, as 
some imagine; as if he had there purchased for us an indulgence to 
sin without control; but by the inward working of his Holy.Spirit, 

freeing us from the power and bondage of sin, and -unbewitching us 
from the love of it. 

Wherefore there is a double freedom from this legal state to be ta- 
ken notice of; a true and false freedom; which I cannot better ex- 
plain, than by using the apostle’s own similitude in the beginning of the 
seventh chapter: “‘ Know ye not, brethren, that the law hath domin- 
ion over a man as long as he liveth? (or rather, as long as it, thatis the 
law, liveth?) For the woman, which hath a husband, ts bound by the 
law to her husband so Jong as he liveth, but if her husband be dead, 
she is loosed from the law of the husband. So then, if while her hus- 
band liveth she be married to another man, she shall be ealled an adul- 
tress: but if her husband be dead, she is free from that law; so that 
she is no adultress, though she be married to another man.” Where 
the Jaw is compared to a husband ; and one, that is under the law, or 
in a legal state, to a woman, that hath a husband. And as there are 
two ways, by which a woman may be freed from her husband ; the one, 
if she break loose from him whilst he yet liveth, contrary? to. the laws 
of wedlock, and marry to another man; which is an undue and unlaw- 
ful freedom, for then she is justly styled an adultress: another, if she stay 
till her husband be dead, and then, being free from the law of her hus- 
band, does lawfully marry to another man: in like manner there are 
two ways, by which men may be freed from the law, as it is am in- 
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ward state of bondage and servility. The first is, when men do ille- 
gally and unlawfully break loose from the law, which is their husband, 
whilst he is yet alive, and ought to have dominion over them, and mar- 
ry themselves to another husband ; which husband’s name is carnal 
liberty, or licentiousness, too often miscalled in these latter times by the 
name of Christian liberty : and such as these may well be styled, in the 
Scripture-language, adulterers and adultresses. But there is another 
freedom from the law, which isa due and just freedom, when we do not 
make ourselves free before the time, violently breaking loose from it ; 
but when we stay till the law, which is our husband, is dead, and the 
compulsory power-of it be taken away by the mortification of our lusts 
and affections, and so marry another husband, which is Christ, or the 
Spirit of righteousness, (Rom. 8: 2,) ‘‘ The law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death.” 
Wherefore there are three general states of men, in order to God 
and religion, that may be here taken notice of. The first is of those, 
that are alive to sin, and dead to the law. This the apostle speaks of, 
(Rom. 7: 9,) ‘I was alive without the law once.” These are those, 
whose consciences are not yet considerably awakened to any sense of 
their duty, nor tothe discrimination of good and evil, but sin freely, with- 
out any check or control, without any disquieting remorse of conscience. 
The second is, when men are at once alive both to the law and sin, 
~ to the conviction of the one, and the power and love of the other; both 
these struggling together within the bowels of the soul, checking and 
controlling one another. This is a broken, confounded and shattered 
state; and these, in the apostle’s language, are said to be slain by the 
law. ‘I was alive without the law once; but when the command. 
ment came, sin revived, and I died. And the commandment, which 
was ordained to life, I found to be unto death. For sin, taking occa- 
sion by the commandment, deceived me, and by it slew me.” Here is 
no peace, rest nor comfort to be had in this state, men’s souls being 
distracted and divided by an intestine and civil war between the law 
of the mind and the law of the members conflicting with one another. 
Wherefore the third state is, when men are dead both to the law 
and sin, and “ alive unto God and righteousness ; the law of the Spirit 
of life freeitig them from the law of sin and death.” In the first of 
these three states, which is the most wretched and deplorable of all, we 
“are sin’s freemen, that is, free to commit sin without check or control. 
»In the second, we are bondmen to God and righteousness, and serve 
God out of a principle of fear, and according to an outward rule only ; 
children of Hagar the bondmaid, and of the letter. In the third, we — 
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are God’s freemen and sons, and serve him in the newness of the spirit, 
out of alove to God and righteousness ; children.of the;New Testament, 
and of Sarah the free-woman. 

Wherefore here are two mistakes or errors to be taken notice oh that 
‘ defeat and disappoint the design of Christ in giving us the victory over 
- the law. The first is of those, that we have already mentioned, that 
seek to themselves a freedom from the bondage of the law otherwise 
than by Christ and the Spirit of righteousness ; namely, in a way of car- 
nal liberty and licentiousness ; whereby, instead of being bondmen to - 
God and righteousness, they become perfect freemen to sin and wicked- 
ness, which is the most deplorable thraldom in the world. Wherefore 
these men, instead of going forward from the second state unto higher 
perfection, wheel back again unto the first; just as if the children of 
Israel, after they had been brought out of Egypt, and travelled a while 
in the desert of Arabia, where the law was given, instead of entering 
into Canaan, should have wheeled back into Egypt, and then, enjoying 
the garlic and onions, and flesh-pots thereof, should persuade them- 
selves this was, indeed, the true ‘‘ land of promise, that floweth with 
milk and honey.” And there is very great danger, lest when men 
have been tired out by wandering a long time in the dry and barren 
wilderness of the law, where they cannot enjoy the pleasure of sin as 
formerly, and yet have not arrived to the relish and love of righteous- 
ness, by reason of their impatience, they should at last make more haste 
than good speed, being seduced by some false shows of freedom, that 
are very tempting to such weary travellers, and promise much comfort 
and refreshment to them, inviting them to sit down under their shadow ; 
such as are a self-chosen holiness, ceremonial righteousness, opiniona- 
tive zeal, the tree of knowledge mistaken for the tree of life, high-flown 
enthusiasm and seraphicism, epicurizing philosophy, antinomian liber- 
ty, under the pretence of free grace and a gospel spirit. 

The second mistake, that is here to be heeded, is, of those, that 
would by all means persuade themselves, that there is no higher state 
of Christian perfection to be aimed at, or hoped for, in this life, than 
this legal state; That the. good they would do, they do not: the evil 
they would not do, that they do; that the law of sin in their members 
still leads them captive from the law of their minds: having no other 
ground at all for this, but a novel interpretation of one paragraph in the 
Epistle to the Romans, contrary to other express places of Scripture, 
and the sense of all ancient interpreters; and yet with so much zeal, 
as if it were a principal part of the gospel-faith to believe this,(which is 
indeed arrant infidelity), as if it were no less than presumption or im- 
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piety to expect a living law written upon our hearts. But this is noth- 
ing else, but, instead of seeking liberty out of the bondage of the law, 
to fall in love with our bonds and fetters, and plainly to deny the vic- 
tory over the law by Christ, and to affirm, that the gospel is but the 
ministration of a dead and killing letter, and not of the Spirit that 
quickeneth and maketh alive. 

I come now, in the third and last place, to the victory over death, 
expressed by the resurrection of the body to life and immortality ; 
which, as it was meritoriously procured for us by Christ’s dying upon 
the cross (his resurrection afterward being an assured pledge of the same 
to us), so it will be really effected at last by the same Spirit of Christ 
that gives us victory over sin here. Rom. 8: 11, “If the Spirit of 
him, that raised up Jesus dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from 
the dead, shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit, that dwell- 
eth in you :” as if he should have said, If the Spirit of Christ dwell in 
you, regenerating and renewing your souls, the very same Spirit here- 
after shall also immortalize your very bodies. Avicen, the Mahometan 
philosopher, in his Almahad, hath.a conceit, that the meaning of the. 
resurrection of the body is nothing else but this, to persuade vulgar 
people, that though they seem to perish, when they die, and their bodies 
rot in the grave; yet, notwithstanding, they shall have a real subsis- 
tence after death, by which they shall be made capable, either of fu- 
ture happiness or misery. But because the apprehensions of the vulgar 
are so gross, that the permanency and immortality of the soul is too sub- 
tile a notion for them, who commonly count their bodies for themselves, 
and cannot conceive, how they should have any being after death, un- 
less their very bodies should be raised up again; therefore, by way of 
condescension to vulgar understandings, the future permanency and 
subsistence of the soul, in prophetical writings, is expressed under this 
scheme of the resurrection of the body, which yet is meant xata dosay 
only, and not zat odjSaur. Which conceit, how well soever it may 
befit a Mahometan philosopher, I am sure it no way agrees with the 
principles of Christianity ; the Scripture here and elsewhere assuring 
us, that the resurrection of the body is to be understood plainly, and 
without a figure ; and that the saints, departed this Jife in the faith and 
fear of Christ, shall not be mere souls without bodies to all eternity, as 
Avicen, Maimonides, and other philosophers dreamed, but consist of 
soul and body united together. Which bodies, though, as the doctrine 
of the church instructeth us, they shall be both specifically and numer- 
ically the same with what they were here; yet, notwithstanding, the 
Scripture tells us, they shall be so changed and altered, in respect of 
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their qualities and conditions, that in that sense they shall not be the 
same. Ver. 36, 37, ‘‘ Thou fool, that, which thou sowest, is not quick- 
ened, except it die: thou sowest not that body, that shall he, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain ; but God giveth 
it a body, as it pleaseth him, and to every seed his own body.” The 
apostle here imitating the manner of the Jews, who (as appeareth from 
the ! Talmud) were wont familiarly to illustrate the business of the 
‘resurrection of the body” by the similitude of seed sown into the 
ground, and springing up again. Accordingly he goeson, “ It is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; sown in dishonor, it is raised 
in glory ; sown in weakness, it is raised in power; sown a natural body, 
raised a spiritual body.” Which epithet was used also in this case, 
both by the philosophers and the Jews; for Hierocles upon the Golden 
Verses calls them ozjuata avevuatixe, vehicula spiritualia, spiritual 
bodies ;—and R. Menachem, from the ancient cabalists, m?2m27 
miwadnn, the spiritual clothing.—Lastly, the apostle concludes, thus; 
** Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” For which 
cause he tells us elsewhere, that they, which do not die, must of neces- 
sity be changed. And, indeed, if men should be restored after death 
to such gross, foul, and cadaverous bodies, as these are here upon earth, 
which is the very region of death and mortality, without any change 
at all; what would this be else, but as Plotinus the philosopher against 
the Gnostics writes, éveigeaFau eis aAdoy Unvor, to be raised up to a sec- 
ond sleep,—or to be entombed again in living sepulchres? ‘‘ For the 
corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind, that museth upon many things.” Wisdom 9: 
15. Wherefore we must needs explode that old Jewish conceit, com- 
monly entertained amongst the rabbinical writers to this day, that the 
future resurrection is to be understood of such gross and corruptible 
bodies, as these are here upon earth, to eat, drink, marry, and be given 
in marriage, and (which must needs follow) afterward to die again. 
Nachmanides, in his Shaar Haggemul, is the only Jewish author that 
ventures to depart from the common road here, and to abandon this 
popular error of the Jews, endeavoring to prove, that the bodies of the 
just after the resurrection, shall not eat and drink, but be glorified 
bodies: but ? Abravanel confutes him with no other’ argument than 
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this ; that this was the doctrine and opinion of the Christians. Let us 
therefore now consider, how abundantly God hath provided for us by 
Jesus Christ, both in respect of our souls, and of our bodies; our souls, 
in freeing us by the Spirit of Christ (if we be not wanting to ourselves) 
from the slavery of sin, and bondage of the law, as it is a letter only ; 
our bodies, in that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal immortality, and that these vile bodies shall be made like Christ’s 
glorious body. In beth which the complete salvation of man consis- 
teth, the perfection and happiness both of soul and body. For, though 
our salvation consists chiefly in the former, in the victcry over sin, and 
in the renovation of the mind, yet without the latter, which is the vic- 
tory over death, and the immortalizing of our bodies, it would be a very 
lame and imperfect thing. Jor righteousness alone, if it should male 
habitare, dwell always in such inconvenient houses, as these earthly 
tabernacles are, however the high-flown Stoic may brag, it could not 
render our condition otherwise, than troublesome, solicitous, and calam- 
itous. Wherefore the holy men in Scripture, not without cause, long- 
ed for this future change. Rom. 8: 23, “ We groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our bodies.” 2 Cor. 
5: 2, “In this we groan earnestly, desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house, which is from heaven.” . But there is no obtaining of this future 
victory over death and mortality, except we first get a victory over sin 
here. For this is that crown of life, that Christ, the first-begotten from 
the dead, will set upon the heads of none, but those, that have here 
fought a good fight, and overcome. For as death proceeds only from 
sin and disobedience, so the way to conquer death, and to arrive at 
life and immortality, is by seeking after an inward conquest over sin. 
For “ righteousness is immortal,’ Wisd. 1: 15, and will immortalize the. 
entertainers of it; and, as the Chaldee oracle speaks, 
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Having hitherto showed, what are the great things we hope for by 
Christ, and are to endeavor after, namely, to procure an inward and 
real victory over sin by the Spirit of Christ, that so we may hereafter 
attain a victory over death and mortality ; we cannot but take notice 
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and these they vulgarly call glorified bodies. | 
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briefly of some errors of those, that, either pretending the impossibility 
of this inward victory over sin, or else hypocritically declining the com- 
bat, make up a certain religion to themselves out of other things, which 
are either impertinent, and nothing to the purpose, or else evil and 
noxious. 

For, first, some (as was intimated before) make to themselves a 
mere fantastical and imaginary religion, conceiting that there is nothing 
at all for them to do, but confidently to believe, that all is already done 
for them: that they are dearly beloved of God, without any conditions 
or qualifications to make them lovely. But such a faith as this is no- 
thing but mere fancy and carnal imagination, proceeding from that 
natural self-love, whereby men fondly dote upon themselves, and are 
‘apt to think that God loves them as fondly and as partially as they love 
themselves, tying his affection to their particular outward persons, their 
very flesh and blood ; hereby making God a being like unto themselves, 
that is, wholly acted by arbitrary self-will, fondness, and partiality ; and 
perverting the whole nature and design of religion, which is not mere 
phantastry and an historical show, but a real victory over the real evil 
of sin, without which God can neither take pleasure in any man’s per- 
son, nor can there be a possibility of being happy, a real turning of the 
soul from darkness unto light, from the power of Satan unto God. 

Again, some there are, that, instead of walking in the narrow way, 
that Christ commendeth to us, of subduing and mortifying our sinful 
lusts, make to themselves certain other narrow ways of affected singu- 
larity in things, that belong not to life and godliness, outward strict- 
nesses and severities of their own choosing and devising; and then 
persuade themselves, that this is the strait gate and narrow way of 
‘Christ, that leadeth unto life. Whereas these are, indeed, nothing else 
but some particular paths and narrow slices cut out of the broad way. 
For though they have outward and seeming narrowness, yet they are 
so broad within, that, camels with their burdens may easily pass through 
them. ‘These, instead of taking up Christ’s cross upon them, make to 
themselves certain crosses of their own, and then laying them upon 
their shoulders and carrying them, please themselves with a conceit, 
that they bear the cross of Christ; whereas in truth and reality they - 
are many times too much strangers to that cross of his, by which the 
world should be crucified to them, and they unto the world. 

Some place all their religion in endless scrupulosities about indiffer- 
ent things, neglecting in the mean time the ta Bagvtega tov vopot, the 
more weighty things—both of law and gospel, and (as our Saviour fur- 
ther expresseth it) dwdilovtes tov xovwma, tv O& xcunhov xatamivortss, 
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straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel ;—that is, being not so 
scrupulous as they ought to be about the substantials of religion and a 
good life. For as we ought not to place the chief of our religion in the 
mere observation of outward rites and ceremonies, whilst in the mean 
time we hypocritically neglect the morals and substantials ; which may 
deservedly be branded with the name of superstition: so we ought to 
know, that it is equal superstition to have such an abhorrence of indif- 
ferent things, as to make it the main of our religion to abstain from 
them; both of these arguing equal ignorance of the nature of God, as 
if he were some morose, humorous, and captious being; and of that 
righteousness, which the kingdom of God consisteth in, as if these out- 
ward and indifferent things could either hallow or defile our souls, or 
as if salvation and damnation did depend upon the mere using or not 
using of them. The apostle himself instructeth us, that the kingdom 
of God consisteth no more in oxeofvoti than in megutou7y, nO More in 
uncircumcision than in circumcision ;—that is, no more in not using 
outward ceremonies and indifferent things than in using of them. 
Wherefore the negative superstition is equal to the positive, and both of 
them alike call off men’s attention from the main things of religion, by 
engaging them over-much in small and little things. But the sober 
Christian, that neither places all his religion in external observances, 
nor yet is superstitiously anti-ceremonial, as he will think himself 
obliged to have a due regard to the commands of lawful authority in 
_adiaphorous things, and to prefer the peace and unity of the Christian 
church, and the observation of the royal law of charity, before the satis- 
faction of any private humor or interest; so he will be aware of that 
astoia ths ayPokuyjs, which many run into, of banishing away all the 
solemnity of external worship, the observation of the Lord’s day, and of 
the Christian sacraments, under the notion of ceremonies, quite out of 
the world. To conclude; unless there be a due and timely regard 
had to the commands of lawful authority in indifferent things, and to 
order, peace, and unity in the church, it may easily be foreseen, that 
the reformed part of Christendom will at length be brought to con- 
fusion, by crumbling into infinite sects and divisions, and then to ut- 
ter ruin. 

Again, many mistake the vices of their natural complexion for su- 
pernatural and Divine graces. Some think dull and stupid melancholy 
to be christian mortification: others, that turbulent and fiery zeal is 
the vigor of the Spirit. Whereas zeal is one of those things, that Aris- 
totle calls te wéoo, of a middle nature,—neither good nor bad in itself, 


but which, as it is circumstantiated, may indifferently become either 
Vo. IT. 
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virtue or vice. For there is a muxoos Cijlos, as the apostle calls it, a bit- 
ter zeal,—which is contrary to all christian love and charity, and is 
nothing else but the vices of acerbity, envy, malice, cruelty, tinctured 
and gilded over with a religious show. And there may be also a tur- 
bulent and factious zeal, when men, under a pretence of acting for the 
glory of God, violate just and lawful authority, in order to the advance- 
ment of their own private self-interest. Indeed, there was amongst the 
Jews a certain right, called jus zelotarum, or the right of zealots— 
whereby private persons, acted by a zeal for God, might do immediate 
execution upon some malefactors, without expecting the ‘sentence of 
any court of judicature. And some conceive, that our Saviour, by this 
right of zealots, did whip the buyers and sellers out of the temple, and 
overturn the tables of the money-changers; because he was never ques- 
tioned by the Jews for it. But this was then a legal and regular thing, 
permitted by the public laws of that nation in some certain cases, yet 
so as that those zealots were afterward accountable to the Sanhedrin 
for what they did. However, a little before the destruction of the tem- 
ple, as Josephus tells us, there were a crew of desperate miscreants, 
that, abusing this right, and calling themselves by the name of Ken- 
nain, i. e. zealots, made a pretence from hence to commit most villa- 
nous actions. And I wish some had not too much entertained this 
opinion, that private persons might reform public abuses, whether be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical or the civil polity, without and against the 
consent of the supreme magistrate, in a turbulent manner, jure zelato- 
rum, by the right of zealots ;—nay, and that actions, that are otherwise 
altogether unwarrantable in themselves, may notwithstanding be justi- 
fied by zeal for God and good ends. But God needs no man’s zeal to 
promote an imaginary interest of his in the world, by doing unjust 
things for him. ‘‘ Will you speak wickedly for God, or talk deceitfully 
for him? will you accept his person?” was the generous expostulation 
of Job with his friends; and he tells them in the following words, 
that this was nothing else, but to mock God as one man mocketh an- 
other. 

The Divine zeal is no corybantic fury, but a calm and regular heat, 
guided and managed by light and prudence, and carried out principal- 
ly neither for nor against indifferent rites and unnecessary opinions, 
but those things that are immutably good and fundamental to Chris- 
tianity ; always acknowledging a due subordination to that anchor, 
eivil and ecclesiastical, that is over us. 

Lastly, some there are, whose pretence to religion and the Spirit i is 
founded in nothing else but a faculty of rhetoricating and extemporiz- 
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ing with zeal and fervency, which they take to be nothing less than Di- 
vine inspiration, and that which the Scripture calls ‘‘ praying in the 
Holy Ghost,’ an undoubted character of a person truly regenerated. 
Which being a great delusion, whereby many are hindered from 
seeking after the real effects of the Divine Spirit, by idolizing, instead 
thereof, that which is merely natural (if not artificial): I think it not 
impertinent here to speak a little of it. And certainly that, which is 
frequently attained to in the very height by persons grossly hypocritical 
and debauched, can never be concluded to be Divine inspiration, or to 
proceed from any higher principle than mere natural enthusiasm. For | 
there is not only.a poetical enthusiasm, of which Plato discourseth in 
his Ion, but, though oratory be a more sober thing, a rhetorical enthu- 
‘siasm also, that makes men very eloquent, affectionate and bewitching 
. In their language, beyond what the power of any bare art and precepts 
could enable them unto; insomuch that both these, poets and orators, 
have oftentimes conceited themselves to be indeed divinely inspired : as 
those known verses testify : 


Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo : 


And, 


Sedibus ethereis Spiritus ille venit. 


And, concerning orators, the like might be proved, if the time 
would here permit, by sundry testimonies: but I shall here instance 
only in Aristides, a famous orator, who not only speaks positively of 
himself, as inspired in his orations, but affirms the same also concern- 
ing rhetoric in general, when it is extraordinary, that it comes by im- 
mediate inspiration as oracles and prophecies do, and not from art or 
nature. Wherefore it is not at all to be wondered at, if, when men 
are employed in religious and devotional exercises, the same natural 
enthusiasm, especially having the advantage of religious melancholy, | 
which makes men still more enthusiastical, should so wing and inspire 
the fancies of these religious orators, as to make them wonderfully flu- 
ent, eloquent, and rapturous, so that they beget strange passions in 
their auditors, and conclude themselves to be divinely inspired. Where- 
as, notwithstanding, they may have no more of Divine inspiration in all 
this than those poets and orators before mentioned had; that is to say, 
be no otherwise inspired, than by a rhetorical or hypochondriacal en- 
thusiasm, that is merely natural. But it is far from my intention here 
to disparage the sincere and ardent affections of devout souls, naturally 
and freely breathing out their earnest desires unto God in private; al- 
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though perhaps this be not without some kind of enthusiasm also. For 
enthusiasm, as well as zeal, and other natural things, may be well 
used, and, being rightly circumstantiated and subservient to a better 
principle, become irreprehensible. Some have observed, that no great 
work of the brain, that begot much admiration in the world, was ever 
achieved without some kind of enthusiasm; and the same may be 
affirmed of the most transcendently virtuous and heroical actions. But 
then the goodness of these actions is never to be estimated merely by 
the degree of enthusiastic heat and ardour that is in them, but by such 
other laws and circumstances, as moralize human actions. Wherefore, 
my meaning, as I said before, is only this, to caution against that vul- 
gar and popular error of mistaking the natural and enthusiastical fervor 
of men’s spirits, and the ebulliency of their fancy, when it is tinctured 
with religion, and idolizing of it instead of the supernatural grace 
of God’s Holy Spirit ; and of looking for the effect of God’s Spirit, prin- 
cipally in words and talk, or thinking, that God is chiefly glorified with 
a loud noise, and long speeches. For the true demonstration of God’s 
Holy Spirit is no where to be looked for but in life and action, or such 
earnest and affectionate breathings after a further participation of the 
Divine image, as are accompanied with real and unfeigned endeavors 
after the same: which is the true praying in the Holy Ghost, though 
there be no extemporaneous effusion of words. And, therefore, when 
some Corinthians were puffed up, by reason of a faculty which they had 
of rhetoricating religiously, St. Paul, like an-apostle, tells them, that he 
would come amongst them and '“‘ know, not the speech of them that 
were puffed up, but the power. For the kingdom of God (saith he) 
consisteth not in word, but in power and life.” Wherefore, laying 
aside these and such-like childish mistakes, and things that are little to 
the purpose, let us seriously apply ourselves to the main work of our re- 
ligion ; that is, to mortify and vanquish our sinful lusts by the assistance 
of God’s Holy Spirit through faith in Christ ; that so being dead to sin 
here, we may live with God eternally hereafter. 


1 1 Cor. 4:19, 
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from those exceptions which Aristotle makes against them. His first 
exception ; that they assigned no cause of motion, but introduced it into 
the world unaccountably . ; ‘ . : : ‘ . 166 
XI. Aristotle’s second exception, that these Materialists assigned no 
cause tov ev xal xakdc, of well and fit ;—that is, gave no account of the 
orderly regularity of things. Anaxagoras said to be the first Ionie philo- 
sopher, who made mind and good a principle of the universe . 166 
XII. Concluded from hence, that these Materialists in Aristotle were 
down-right Atheists, not merely because they held all substance to be 
body, forasmuch as Heraclitus and Zeno did the like, and yet are not 
therefore numbered amongst the Atheists (these supposing the whole 
world to be an animal, and their fiery matter originally intellectual); but 
because they made stupid matter, devoid of all understanding and life, to 
be the only principle : ; : ode 
XIII. And supposed every thing betilics Bis bine west abst of matter, 
to be generable and corruptible; and consequently, that there could be 
no other god, than such as was native and mortal. That those ancient 
theologers and theogonists, who generated all the gods out of night and 
chaos without exception, were only verbal Theists, but real Atheists ; 
senseless matter being to them the highest numen : : - ‘16 
XIV. The difference ‘observed betwixt Aristotle’s atheistical Mater- 
jalists and the Italic philosophers; the former determining all things, be- 
sides the bare substance of matter, to be made or generated ; but the latter, 
that no real entity was either generated or corrupted; they thereupon 
both destroying the qualities and forms of bodies, and aaa the ingen- 
erability and incorporeity of souls ; : . 
XV. How Aristotle’s atheistic Materialists atiauadnnsla to baffle and 
elude that axiom of the Italic philosophers, that “ Nothing can come from 
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nothing, nor go to nothing.” And that Anaxagoras was the first amongst 
the Ionics, who yielded so far to that principle, as from thence to assert 
incorporeal substance, and the pre-existence of qualities and forms; he 
conceiving them to be things really distinct from the substance of mat- 
tGF)4,40 ‘ , . ‘ , . . ‘ ’ 4 pwd 71 

XVI. The error of some writers, who from Aristotle’s affirming, that 
the ancient philosophers did generally conclude the world to have been 
made, from thence infer them to have been all Theists; and that Aristo- 
tle contradicts himself in representing many of them as Atheists. ‘That 
the ancient Atheists did generally zoowomousiy, assert the world to have 
been made,—or have had a beginning ; as, on the other hand, some Theists 
did maintain its ante-eternity, but in a way of dependency upon the Deity. 
That we ought therefore here to distinguish betwixt the system of the 
world, and the bare substance of the matter ; all Atheists contending the 
matter to have been not only eternal, but also such independently upon 
any other being F . : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 » (his 

XVII. Some of the ancients concluded this Materialism, or hylopatian 
Atheism, to have been at least as old as Homer ; who made the ocean (or 
fluid matter) the father of all the gods: and that this was indeed the an- 
eientest of all Atheisms, which verbally acknowledging gods, yet derives 
the original of them all from Night and Chaos. A description of this athe- 
istic hypothesis in Aristophanes ; that Night and Chaos first laid an egg, 
out of which sprung forth Love, which afterwards mingling again with a 
Chaos, begat heaven and earth, animals, and all the gods , . 176 

XVIII. That, notwithstanding this, in Aristotle’s judgment, not only 
Parmenides, but also Hesiod, and other ancients, who made Love senior to 
the gods, were to be exempted out of the number of Atheists, they under- 
standing by this Love an active principle or cause of motion in the uni- 
verse; which therefore could not result from an egg of the Night, nor be 
the offspring of Chaos, but must be something in order of nature before 
matter. . Simmias Rhodius’s “ Wings” a poem in honor of this Divine or 
heavenly Love. This not that Love neither which was the offspring of 
Penia and Porus in Plato. In what rectified and refined sense it may 
pass for true theology, that Love is the supreme Deity, and original of all 
things : . , F 4 ‘ . : : : 4 18 

XIX. That however Democritus and Leucippus be elsewhere taxed 
by Aristotle for this very thing, the assigning only a material cause of the 
universe ; yet were they not the persons intended by him in the fore- 
mentioned accusation, by certain ancienter philosophers, who also were 
not Atomists, but assertors of qualities, or Hylopathians j . 180 

XX, That Aristotle’s atheistic Materialists were indeed all the first 
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Ionic philosophers before Anaxagoras, Thales being the head of them. 
But that Thales being acquitted from this imputation of Atheism by sev- 
eral good authors, his next successor Anaximander, is rather to be account- 
ed the eeznyos, or prince—of this atheistic philosophy 2) SND 

XXI. A passage out of Aristotle objected, which at first sight seems 
to make Anaximander a Divine philosopher, and therefore hath led both 
modern and ancient writers into that mistake. But that this, well con- 
sidered, proves the contrary, that Anaximander was the chief of the old 
atheistic philosophers ; : ; : . 182 

XXII. That it is no wonder, if Andicitniiitted called weneeTeal matter 
to Osiov, or the Divinity, since to all Atheists that must needs be the high- 
est numen. And how this may be said to be immortal, and to govern 
all: with the concurrent ei of the Greek scholiasts upon this 


place “ . 183 
XXITIT. A Poitier account of the eet foe phitowealy from 
whence it appeareth to have been purely atheistical : 185 


XXIV. That as the vulgar have always been ill judges of the Theists 
and Atheists, so have learned men commonly supposed fewer Atheists 
than indeed there were. Anaximander and Democritus Atheists both 
alike, though philosophizing different ways; and that some passages in 
Plato respect the Anaximandrian form of Atheism, rather than the De- 


mocritical ; : : d d . 188 
XXV. The reason why ered nl — noersinnodeliet 
Atheism into this atomic form . y . 189 


XXVI. That besides the three forms of antienias alent mentioned, 
we sometimes meet with a fourth, which supposes the universe to be, 
though not an animal, yet a kind of plant or vegetable, having no regular 
plastic nature in it, but devoid of understanding and sense, which dispos- 
es and orders the whole. ‘ : - “190 

XXVIII. That this form of ean which bli one ev plastic 
and plantal nature to preside over the whole, is different from the hylozoic, 
in that it takes away all fortuitousness; subjecting all things universally 
to the fate of this one methodical unknown nature . : . “OF 

XXVIII. Possible, that some in all ages might have entertained this 
atheistical conceit, that all things are dispensed by one regular and method- 
ical senseless nature 3 nevertheless it seemeth to have been chiefly assert- 
ed by certain spurious Heraclitics and Stoics. Upon which account this 
cosmo-plastic Atheism may be called pseudo-Zenonian : 192 

XXIX. That, besides the philosophic Atheists, there have been alte 
in the world enthusiastic and fanatic Atheists ; though indeed all Atheists ~ 


é 
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may in some sense be said to be both enthusiasts and fanatics, as being 
merely led by an ogu7) &doyos, or irrational impetus eR » AS 

XXX. That there cannot easily be any other form of Atheism besides 
these four already mentioned: because all Atheists are Corporealists, and 
yet not all Corporealists Atheists; but enly such of them as make the 


first principle not to be intellectual . , ‘ ‘ , . 194 
XXXI. A distribution of Atheisms producing the forementioned 
quaternio, and showing the difference that is betwixt them . 196 


XXXII. That they are but mere bunglers at Atheism, who talk of 
sensitive and rational matter specifically differing. And that the canting 
astrological Atheists are not at all considerable, because not understand- 
ing themselves ¢ ‘ F . ; . , é <i: GT 

XXXII. Another distribution of Atheisms, that they either derive 
the original of all things from a merely fortuitous principle, and the un- 
guided motion of matter; or else from a plastic, regular, and methodical, 
but senseless nature. What Atheists denied the eternity of the world, 
and what asserted it. : ‘ , : : : ‘ #0: 199 

XXXIV. That of these four forms of Atheism, the atomic or Demo- 
critical, and hylozoic or Stratonical, are the principal: which two being 
once confuted, all Atheism will be confuted ‘ ‘ P . 203 

XXXV. These two forms of Atheism being contrary to each other, 
that we ought in all reason to insist rather upon the atomic: nevertheless 
we shall elsewhere confute the bylozoic also; and further prove against 
all Corporealists, that no cogitation nor life can belong to matter. . 207 

XXXVI. That in the mean time, we shall not neglect the other forms 
of Atheism, but confute them all together, as they agree in one principle. 
As also, by way of digression here insist largely upon the plastic life of 
nature, in order to a fuller confutation, as well of the hylezoic as the cos- 
mo-plastic Atheism. 2 é ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ «208 

1. That these two forms of Atheism are not therefore condemned by 
us, merely because they suppose a life of nature, distinct from the animal 
‘life: however this be a thing altogether exploded by some professed 
Theists, therein symbolizing too much with the Democritic Atheists 208 

2. That if no plastic artificial nature be admitted, then one of these 


_ two things must be concluded ; that either all things come to pass by for- 


tuitous mechanism or material necessity (the motion of matter unguided), 
or else that God doth avtovgysiy anata, do all things himself immediate- 
ly and miraculously ;—framing the body of every gnat and fly, as it were, 
with his own hands: forasmuch as Divine laws and commands cannot 
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execute themselves, nor be alone the proper efficient causes of things in 
nature : ; ‘ . : ¢ 4 W. Beaty 2 . 209 
3. To suppose the former of these, that all things come to pass fortui- 
tously, by the unguided motion of. matter, and without the direction of 
any mind, a thing altogether as irrational as impious; there being many 
phenomena both above the mechanic powers, and contrary to the laws 
thereof. That the mechanic Theists make God but an idle spectator of 
the fortuitous motions of matter, and render his wisdom altogether use- 
less and insignificant. Aristotle’s judicious censure of this fortuitous me-- 
chanism, and his derision of that conceit, that material and mechanical 
reasons are the only philosophical : : ‘ ‘ ‘ - 210 
4, That it seems neither decorous in respect of God, nor congruous to 
reason, that he should avrovgysiy unavte, do all things himself immediate- 
ly and miraculously,—without the subserviency of any natural causes. 
This further confuted from the slow and gradual process of things in na- 
ture, as also ‘from those errors and bungles that are committed, when the 
matter proves inept and contumacious ; which argue the agent not to be 
irresistible : : : é ; . , : : - 212 
5. Reasonably inferred from hence, that there is an artificial or plas- 
tic nature in the universe, as a subordinate instrument of Divine Provi- 
dence, in the orderly disposal of matter: but not without a higher provi- 
dence also presiding over it; forasmuch as this plastic nature cannot act 
electively or with diseretion. Those laws of nature concerning motion 
which the mechanic Theists themselves mappete really nothing else but a 
plastic nature, or spermatic reasons #=.\°" . /?0s | lege 288 
6. The agreeableness of this doctrine with the sentiments of the best 
philosophers of all ages. Anaxagoras, though a professed Theist, severe- 
ly censured both by Plato and Aristotle as an encourager of Atheism, 
merely because he used material and mechanical causes more than men- 
tal and final. Physiologers and astronomers, for the same reason also, 
vulgarly suspected of Atheism in Plato’s time . : : . 214 
7. The plastic artiticial nature no occult quality, but the only intelli- 
gible cause of that which is the grandest of all phenomena, the orderly 
regularity and harmony of things; which the mechanic Theists, however 
pretending to solve all phenomena, give no account of. A God or infi- 
nite mind asserted by these, in vain and to no purpose . j - \218 
8. Two things here to be performed ; to give an account of the plas- 
tic artificial nature ; and then to show how the notion thereof is mistaken 
and abused by Atheists. The first general account of this nature accord- 
ing to Aristotle, that it is to be conceived as art itself acting inwardly and 
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immediately upon the matter ; as if harmony living in the musical instru- 
ments should move the stings thereof without any external impulse 219 
9. Two pre-eminences of nature above human art; first, that whereas 
human art acts upon the matter without, cumbersomely or moliminously, 
and in a-way of tumult or hurlyburly ; nature, acting upon the same from 
within more commandingly, doth its work easily, cleverly and silently. 
Human art acteth on matter mechanically, but nature vitally and mag- 
— ically ’ ‘ , : ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ / iy AAO 
10. The second pre-eminence of nature, that whereas human artists 
are often to seek and at a loss, anxiously consult and deliberate, and upon 
second thoughts mend their former work; nature is never to seek or un- 
resolved what to do, nor doth she ever repent of what she hath done, and 
thereupon correct her former course. Human artists themselves consult 
not as artists, but always for want of art; and therefore nature, though 
never consulting nor deliberating, may notwithstanding act artificially . 
and for ends. Concluded, that what is by us called Nature, is really the 
Divine art — , : ‘ é , y ‘ ‘ ‘ «) 220 
11. Nevertheless, that nature is not the Divine art pure and abstract, | 
but concreted and embodied in matter. The Divine art not archetypal 
but ectypal. Nature differs from the Divine art or wisdom, as the man- 
uary opificer from the architect . ; , ‘ ‘ . » 221 
12. Two imperfections of nature, in respect whereof it falls short of 
human art. First, that though it act for ends artificially, yet itself neither 
intends those ends, nor understands the reason of what it doth; for which 
cause it cannot act electively. The difference betwixt spermatic reasons 
and knowledge. That nature doth but ape or mimic the Divine art or 
wisdom ; being itself np master ‘ed that reason according to ome it ae 4) 











are governed. First, from musical habits; the thane 
tificial life of nature. . ‘ ° “i hax la 560 as 
sie them to act rationally and artificially, in parry to thon 
and the good of the universe, without any reason of their own. — 
instincts in brutes but passive impresses of the Divine wisdom, and @ 
of fate upon them , ‘ 4 F ‘ we 

15. The second imperfection of nature, that it acteth w 
fancy, cvvaioFnois, con-sense, or an sahil aC 
perception anil self-enjoyment . ‘ 


16. Whether this energy of the plastic nature eee 
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tion or no, nothing but a logomachy, or contention about words. Grant- 
ed, that what moves matter vitally, must needs do it by some energy of 
its own, distinct from local motion’; but there may be a simple vital ener- 
gy, without that duplicity which is in synesthesis, or clear and express 
consciousness. Nevertheless, that the energy of nature may be called a 
certain drowsy, unawakened, or astonished cogitation . . - 226 
17. Several instances, which render it probable, that there may be 

a vital energy without synesthesis, clear and express con-sense or con- 
sciousness : “ yess ‘ sae F ; . 228 
18. Wherefore the plastic nature, acting neither knowingly nor fan- 
tastically, must needs act fatally, magically, and sympathetically. The 
Divine laws and fate, as to matter, not mere cogitation in the mind of 
God, but an energetic and effectual principle in it. And this plastic na- 
ture the true and proper fate of matter, or of the corporeal world. What 
magic is, and that nature, which acteth fatally, acteth also magically and 
sympathetically ‘ ‘ : : . ‘ : i . 229 
19, That nature, though it be the Divine art, or fate, yet for all that, is 
neither a god, nor goddess, but a low and imperfect creature, it acting ar- 
tificially and rationally no otherwise than compounded forms of letters 
when printing coherent philosophic sense ; nor for ends, than a saw or 
hatchet in the hands of a skilful mechanic. The plastic and vegetative 
# life of nature, the lowest of all lives, and inferior to the sensitive. A 
higher providence than that of the plastic nature governing the corporeal 
world itself : } d d : ; é , : . 230 
20. Notwithstanding which, forasmuch as the plastic nature is a life, 
_ it must needs be incorporeal, One and the self-same thing having in it 
an entire model and platform of the whole, and acting upon several dis- 
ut parts of matter, cannot be a body. And though Aristotle himself do 
30 where declare this nature to be either corporeal or incorporeal (which 
ne neither clearly doth concerning the rational sou!) and his followers 
con “oom take it to be corporeal ; yet, according to the genuine princi- 
s of that philosophy, must it needs be otherwise ( i . 282 
21. The plastic nature being incorporeal, must either be a lower pow- 
ydged in souls, which are also conscious, sensitive, or rational : or else 
tinct substantial life by itself, and inferior soul. That the Platonists 
m both, with Aristotle’s agreeable determination, that nature is either 
a soul, or not without soul . : : A ‘ . 238 
stie nature, as to the bodies of animals, a part, or lower 
ecti ye souls. That the phenomena provela plastic na- 
lals; to make which a distinct thing from the 
bly entities without necessity. The soul endued 
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with a plastic nature, the chief formatrix of its own body, the contribution 
of other causes not excluded : é ; 2) nN - 236 
23. That, besides the plastic in particular animals, forming. them 
as 80 many little worlds, there is a general plastic or artificial nature 
in the whole éenporeal universe, which likewise, according to Aristotle, 
is either a part and lower power of a conscious mundane soul, or else 
something depending thereon. : , ‘ d ‘ . 237 
24. That no less according to Aristotle, than Plato and Socrates, our- 
selves partake of life from the life of the universe, as weil as we do of 
heat and cold from the heat and cold of the universe. From whence it 
appears, that Aristotle also held the world’s animation, which is further 
undeniably proved. An answer to two the most considerable places in 
that philosopher objected’ to the contrary. That Aristotle’s first immova- 
ble mover was no soul, but a perfect intellect abstract from matter, which 
he supposed to move only as a final cause, or as being loved ; and be- 
sides this, a mundane soul and plastic nature to move the heavens effi- 
ciently. Neither Aristotle’s nature nor mundane soul the supreme Deity. 
However, though there be no such mundane soul, as both Plato and Aris- 
totle conceived, yet may there be, notwithstanding, a plastic or artificial 
nature depending upon a higher intellectual principle. : . 238 
25. No impossibility of other particular plastics; and though it be not 
reasonable to think every plant, herb, and pile of grass, to have a plastic 
or vegetative soul of its own, nor the earth to be an animal: yet may 
there possibly be one plastic artificial nature presiding over the whole ter 
raqueous globe, by which vegetables may be severely organized an 


framed, and all things performed, which transcend the power of fort 
tous mechanism 






















26. Our second undertaking, which was to show, how grossly the 

_ Atheists (who acknowledge this artificial plastic nature, without animalit 
misunderstand it, and abuse the notion, to make a counterfeit God ‘A 

mighty, or numen of it; to the exclusion of the true Deity. First, _ 

their supposing that to be the first and highest principle of the univei 

which is the last and lowest of all lives, a thing essentially deriva 

from, and dependent upon, a higher intellectual principle, as the eck 

the original voice. Secondly, in their making sense and reason i 

mals to emerge out of a senseless life of matter. That no dup 

corporeal organs can ever make one single unconscious life 
to redoubled consciousness and self-enjoyment. ‘Third 
(some “ them), perfect knowledge and oa fan 
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consciousness. Lastly, in making this plastic life of nature to be merely 
corporeal ; the hylozoists contending, that it is but an inadequate concep- 
tion of body as the only substance, and fondly dreaming, that the vulgar 
notion of a God is nothing but such an inadequate conception of the mat- 
ter of the whole universe, mistaken for an entire substance by itself the 
cause of all things. And thus far the digression , of) ae 
XXXVIII. That though the confutation of the atheistic grounds, ac- 
cording to the laws of method, ought to have been reserved for the last 
part of this discourse, yet we, having reason to violate those laws, crave 
the reader’s pardon for this preposterousness. A considerable observation of ' 
Plato’s, “That it is not only gross sensuality, which inclines men to athe- 
ize, but also an affectation of seeming wiser than the generality of man- 
kind. As likewise, that the Atheists making such pretence to wit, it is a 
seasonable and proper undertaking, to evince, that they fumble in all 
their ratiocinations,” And we hope to make it appear, that the Atheists ~- 
are no conjurors ; and that all forms of Atheism are nonesense and im- 
possibility P ‘ ; ‘ , : ‘ , : . 245 


















CHAPTER IV. 


The idea of God declared, in way of answer to the first atheistic argument ; and 
_the grand objection against the naturality of this idea (as essentially including 
unity or oneliness in it) from the pagan Polytheism, removed. Proved, that 
the intelligent Pagans generally acknowledged one supreme Deity. A fuller 
explication of whose Polytheism and idolatry intended ; in order to the better 
‘giving an account of Christianity. : 


I. Tur either stupid insensibility or gross impudence of Atheists, in 
enying the word of God to have any signification, or that there is any 
ther idea answering to it besides the mere phantasm of the sound. The 
isease called by the philosopher aodiFwous tov vontixov, the petrifaction 
dead insensibility of the mind ‘ ‘ , ; , . 263 
I. That the Atheists themselves must needs have an idea of God in 
minds ; or otherwise, when they deny his existence, they should de- 
ae existence of nothing. That they have also the same idea of him 
aral_with the Theists; the one denying the very same thing which 
1a, paratory proposition to the idea of God, That 

ma de or generated, yet it is not possible that all 
but something must of necessity exist of itself 


Pet 


) 


’ existent from eternity, and the cause of all other things 
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from eternity unmade, watt be the cause of those other chine that are 
made : : ; : : : : : é é -) 266 
IV. The two most opposite opinions concerning what was self-exist- 
ent from eternity, or unmade, and the cause of all other things made ; 
one, that it was nothing but senseless matter, the most imperfect of all 
things. The other, that it wassomething most perfect, and therefore con- 
sciously intellectual. The assertors of this latter opinion, Theists, in a 
strict and proper sense ; of the former, Atheists. So that the idea of God 
_in general is, a perfectly conscious understanding being (or mind), self- 
. . 266 
V. Observable, that the Atheists, who deny a God, according to the 
true idea of him, do notwithstanding often abuse the word, calling sense- 
less matter by that name; they meaning nothing else thereby but only a 
first principle, or self-existent unmade thing: according to which notion 
of the word God, there can be no such thing at all as an Atheist, no man 
being able to persuade himself, that all things sprung from nothing 267, 
VI. In order to a more punctual declaration of this Divine idea, the a 
opinion of those taken notice of, who suppose two self-existent, unmade 
. principles, God and matter, according to which, God not the principle of 
all things, nor the sole principle, but only the chief 3 : . 268 
VII. These Materiarians, imperfect and mistaken Theists. Not Athe- _ 
ists, because they suppose the world made and governed by an animalish, 
sentient, and understanding nature; whereas no Atheists acknowledge — 
conscious animality to be a first principle, but conclude it to be all gener- 
able and corruptible: nor yet genuine Theists, because they acknowledge 
not omnipotence in the full extent thereof. A latitude therefore in Th 2 
ism; and none to be condemned for absolute Atheists but such 


deny an eternal unmade mind, the framer and governor of the whole 
world : : 




















VUE. An absolutely perfect being, the most compendious idea of God: 
eee includeth in si not sie ase esau _— conscious intel- 


fore God the sole patueagta of all things and cause of matter. The tr u 
notion of infinite power. And that Pagans commonly acknowledge o 
nipotence, or infinite power, to be included in the idea of God 
IX. That absolute perfection implies yet something more than 
ledge and power. A vaticination in men’s minds of a higt 
either. That, according to Aristotle, God is better than knoy 
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Agreeably with which, the Scripture makes God, and the supreme good, 
Love. ‘This not to be understood of a soft, fond, and partial Loves God 
being rightly called also an impartial law, and the measure of all things. 
Atheists also suppose goodness to be included in the idea of that God 
whose existence they deny. The idea here more largely declared 276 

X. That this forementioned idea of God essentially includeth unity, 
oneliness, or solitariety, in it; since there cannot possibly be more than 
one absolutely Supreme, one Cause of all things, one Onmipotent, and 
one infinitely Perfect. Epicurus and his followers professedly denied a 
a God, according to this notion of him : " . - 282 

XI. The grand objection against the idea of God, as thus essentially 
including oneliness and singularity in it, from the Polytheism of all na- 
tions formerly (the Jews excepted), and of all the wisest men, and phi- 
losophers. From whence it is inferred, that this idea of God is not 
natural, but artificial, and owes its original to laws and arbitrary institu- 
tions only. An inquiry therefore here to be made concerning the true 
sense of the pagan Polytheism ; the objectors securely taking it for grant- 
ed, that the Pagan Polytheists universally asserted many unmade, self-ex- 
istent, intellectual beings and independent deities, as so many partial 
causes of the world . , ’ , ’ ‘ , «283 

XII. The irrationality of Saieh opinion, and its manifest repugnancy 
to the phenomena, render it less probable to have been the belief of all 
the pagan Polytheists ; ‘ : . . 285 

XIII. That the Pagan deities were not all of hal ipein*- looked 
upon as so many unmade self-existent beings, unquestionably evident 
from hence; because they generally held a theogonia, or generation of 
gods. This point of the Pagan theology insisted upon by Herodotus, the 
most ancient prosaic Greek writer. In whom the meaning of that ques- 
tion, Whether the gods were generated or existed from all eternity, seems 
to have been the same with this of Plato’s, Whether the world were made 
or unmade? . : . : , ; : . ‘ . 286 

Certain also that amongst the Hesiodian gods, there was either but 
one self-existent, or else none at all. Hesiod’s Love supposed to be the 
eternal God, or the active Principle of the universe ; ‘ . 287 

That the Valentinian thirty gods, or Xons (having the greatest appear- 
ance of independent deities), were all derived from one self-originated be- 
ing, called Bythus, or an unfathomable Depth : ‘ . 289 

That besides the Manichzeans, some Pagans did indeed ockeiieigll a 
ditheism, or duplicity of unmade gods, one the principle of good, the 
other of evil. (Which, the nearest approach that can be found, to the sup- 
posed Polytheism.) Plutarchus-Cheronensis one or the chief of these, 
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though not so commonly taken notice of by learned men. His reasons 
for this opinion proposed ‘ : A : ; ‘ . 290 
Plutarch’s pretence, that this was the general persuasicn of all the an- 
cient philosophers and Pagan nations. His grounds for imputing it to 
Plato examined and confuted : d i : : : 2 295 
The true account of the Platonic origin of evils, from the necessity of 
imperfect things d 3 : : ; : : i . 298 
Pythagoras and other philosophers purged likewise from this impu- 
tation : ig ; é : ‘ : ‘ ; 3 . 3800 
That the Egyptians probably did but personate evil (the confusion, 
and alternate vicissitude of things in this lower world), by Typhon. The 
only question concerning the Arimanius of the Persian magi. This, 
whether a self-existent principle, or no, disputed ; ‘ . 301 
Plutarch and Atticus the only professed assertors of this doctrine 
among the Greek philosophers (besides Numenius in Chalcidius); who 


therefore probably the persons censured for it by Athanasius « «2 
» Aristotle’s explosion and confutation of woddat aoyal, many princi- 
ples : é : ‘ : : " ; P ; . 304 


That a better judgment may be made of the Pagan deities; a general 
survey of them. They all reduced to five heads; The souls of men de- 
ceased, or heroes, the animated stars and elements, demons, accidents, 
and things of nature, personated ; and lastly, several personal names given 
to one supreme God, according to the several manifestations of his power 
and providence in the world; mistaken, for so many substantial deities, or 
self-existent minds. ; ; é ; : : ‘ . 3805 

Pagans acknowledging omnipotence, must needs suppose one sove- 
reign Numen. Faustus the Manichean’s conceit, that the Jews and 
Christians paganized in the opinion of monarchy. With St. Austin’s 
judgment of the Pagans thereupon ; ; ; é ‘ {Ae 

XIV. Concluded, that the pagan Polytheism must be understood of 
created intellectual beings, superior to men, religiously worshipped. So 
that the Pagans held both many gods, and one god, in different senses ; 
many inferior deities subordinate to one Supreme. Thus Onatus the Py- 
thagorean in Stobeus. The Pagan’s creed in Maximus Tyrius ; one god 
the King and Father of all, and many gods the sons of gods. ‘The pagan 
Theogonia thus to be understood, of many gods produced by one god 313 

This pagan Theogonia really one and the same thing with the Cos- 


mogonia. Plato’s Cosmogonia a Theogonia ; ‘ : . 3816 
Hesiod’s Theogonia the Cosmogonia _. i ‘ . . dal 
The Persians and Egyptians in like manner, holding a Cosmogonia, 

called it a Theogonia ‘ : d ‘ : ‘ d . 3822 
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This pagan Theogonia, how by some mistaken : é - 3822 
Both this Theogonia and Cosmogonia of the ancient Pagans to be un- 
derstood of a temporary production d : ; d . 323 


That Plato really asserted the newness or beginning of the world 323 

» Amongst the Pagans, two sorts of Theogonists, atheistic and Divine. 
Plato a Divine Theogonist , : : : ‘ ‘ . 826 
Other pagan Theogonists, Theists, or assertors of an unmade Deity 329 
These Divine Theogonists also made Chaos and Nigbt senior to the 


gods ; that is, to the generated ones. f : ; . 343 
The Orphie cabala of the world’s production from Cixitos (or Night) 
and Love ; originally Mosaical . ; é 3 ‘ . d45 


Other pagan Theists neither Theogonists nor Cosmogonists ; they 
holding the eternity of the world, and of the gods; as Aristotle and the 
junior Platonists : ; * : : é : ; . 347 

These notwithstanding acknowledged all their eternal gods save one, 
yEvITOUS, that is, to have been derived from that one ; and that there was, 
in this sense, but sig Ozog a&yéyytos, one only unmade, or self-existent 
God f f ; . : : ; : : : . 3833 

Necessary here to show, how the Pagans did put a difference betwixt 
the one, supreme, unmade Deity, and their other many inferior generated 


gods : ; - : F : - : i : . 353 
This done, both by proper names, and appellatives emphatically 
used lam age f , : ; ‘ 3 : w . 354 
Q<o0i, or gods, often put for inferior gods only, in way of distinction 
from the Supreme ; : : : ; i ; . 3860 
To Oziov and To Acimoroy also the supreme Deity , . 3864 
Other full and emphatical descriptions of the supreme God, amongst 
the Pagans - : : ; : é . 3865 


XV. Further evidence of sig that the ing gee, Pagan Polytheists 
held only a plurality of inferior deities subordinate to one Supreme. 
First, because after the emersion of Christianity, and its contest with Pa- 
ganism, no Pagan ever asserted many independent deities, but all pro- 


fessed to acknowledge one Sovereign, or Supreme : : . 366 
Apollonius Tyanzeus set up amongst the Pagans for a rival with our 
Saviour Christ : ‘ : 2 : . - 866 


He, though styled by Lubes a true friend of the gods, and thougha 
stout champion for the pagan Polytheism, yet a professed acknowledger of 
one supreme Deity : ‘ : ; : ; : . 372 

Celsus the first public writer against Christianity, and a zealous Poly- 
theist; notwithstanding freely declareth for one first and greatest omnipo- 
tent God . : 3 ‘ ; f i : ' : . 373 
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The next and most eminent champion for the Pagan cause, Porphy- 
rius, an undoubted assertor of one supreme Deity. Who in Proclus not 
only opposeth that evil principle of Plutarch and Atticus, but also con- 
tendeth, that even matter itself was derived from one perfect being 374 

Hierocles the next eminent antagonist of Christianity, and champion | 
for the Pagan gods, did, in the close of his Philalethes (as we learn from 
Lactantius) highly celebrate the praises of the one supreme God, the Pa- 


rent of all things , ‘ ‘ , ‘ . o74 
Julian, the emperor, a sedlediin contender for oe restitution of Pagan- 
ism, plainly derived all his gods from one ‘ Livy BY 


This true of all the other opposers of Bh cecsiessiegs as Jeaubliahes , Sy- 
rianus, Proclus, Simplicius, etc. Maximus Madaurensis, a Pagan philoso- 
pher in St. Austin, his profossion of one sovereign Numen above all the 
gods. ‘The same also the sense of Longinianus . ; : . 370b 

The Pagans in Arnobius universally disclaim the opinion of many un- 
made deities, and profess the belief ofan omnipotent God. . 7c Lb 

These Pagans acknowledged by others of the fathers also to have held 
one sovereign Numen 4 j : ‘ ‘ . . 3874b 

But of this more afterwards, when we ‘ota of the Arians. 

XVI. That this was no refinement or interpolation of Paganism, made 
after Christianity (as might be suspected), but that the doctrine of the 
most ancient Pagan theologers, and greatest promoters of Polytheism, 
Was consonant hereunto; which will be proved from unsuspected 
writings . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Me Sif 

Concerning the Sibylline oracles, two extremes. ; . 378b 

That Zoroaster, the chief promoter of Polytheism in the east, profes- 
sed the acknowledgment of one sovereign Deity (and that not the sun 
neither, but the maker thereof), proved from Eubulus in Porphyry 882 

Zoroaster’s supreme God Oromasdes : P ; . 3885 

Of the Triplasian Mithras . : , ‘ ‘ . 3886 

The magic, or Chaldaic trinity , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 388 

The Zoroastrian trinity, Oromasdes, Mithras, and Arimanes. Thus the 
Persian Arimanes no substantial evil principle, or independent god 389 

Concerning the reputed magic or Chaldaic oracles . F she Oo 

XVII. That Orpheus, commonly called by the Greeks the Theolo- 
ger, and the father of the Grecanic Polytheism, clearly asserted one su- 


preme Numen. The history of Orphets not a mere romance . 394 
Whether Orpheus were the father of the poems called Orphical 396 
Orpheus’s Polytheism . : : - |) ee 


That Orpheus, notwithstanding, asser ue a Divine ‘sonata proved | 
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from Orphic verses, recorded by Pagans: there being other Orphic 
verses counterfeit . : . ‘ ‘ ‘ ' - 402 


In what sense Orpheus, and other cicada theologers amongst the 
Pagans, called God Bicrcoeiny, Hermaphrodite, or of both sexes, male 
and female together ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 404 
Orpheus’s recantation of his Polvsbeieen a fable; at the same time 
acknowledging both one unmade God, and many generated gods and 
goddesses . : ; , ; ' , ; erie . 406 
That besides the opinion of monarchy, a trinity of Divine hyposta- 
ses subordinate was also another part of the Orphie cabala, Orpheus’s 
trinity, Phanes, Uranus,and Chronus . ‘ . 406 
The grand arcanum of the Orphic at dint God i is all things 5% 
but in a different sense from the Stoics : ‘ 5 i - 409° 
God’s being all, made a foundation of pagan Polytheism and _ idol- 
atry ; ‘ : : ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ 2 atte Rb 
XVIII. That the Egyptians themselves, the most polytheistical of all 
nations, had an acknowledgment amongst them of one supreme Deity. 
The Egyptians the first Polytheists. That the Greeks and Europeans 
divided their gods from them, and as Herodotus affirmeth, their very 
names too. A conjecture, that Adyve of the Greeks was Nyjid or Wyi- 
Sas, the tutelar god of the city Sais: a colony whereof the Athenians are 
said to have been. And that Neptune, the Roman sea-god, was derived 
from the Egyptian Nephthus, signifying the maritime parts. Of the 
I-gyptians worshipping brute animals ; . 412 
Notwithstanding this multifarious Polytheism sll idolatry of the 
Egyptians, that they had an acknowledgment of one supreme God, pro- 
bably first from that great fame which they had for their wisdom. Egypt 
a school of literature before Greece. ; ‘ ‘ . 415 
The Egyptians, though attributing more seiieieel to the world than 
they ought, yet of all nations the most constant assertors of the Cosmo- 
gonia, or novity and beginning of the world: nor did they think the world 
to have been made by chance, as the Epicureans ; Simplicius calling the 
Mosaic history of the creation an Egyptian fable . f ; oe AY, 
That besides the pure and mixed mathematics, the Egyptians had an- 
other higher philosophy, appears from hence ; because they were the first 
assertors of the immortality and transmigration of souls, which Pythago- 
ras from them derived into Greece, Certain therefore, that the Egyptians 
_ held incorporeal substance . rf : ‘ ‘ é . 419 
That the Egyptians, besides their <i and fabulous, had another ar- 
e and recondite theology. Their sphinges, and Harpocrates, or siga- 
in their temples : ‘ ; - 420 
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This arcane theology of the Egyptians concealed from the vulgar two 
manner of ways, by allegories and hieroglyphics. This doubtless a,kind 
of metaphysics concerning God, as one perfect being, the Original of all 
things : ‘ : : ; - 423 

An objection from Cndedinot (cited by Pern viens in an epistle to 
Anebo, an Egyptian priest), fully answered by Jamblichus, in the person 
of Abammo, inthe Egyptian Mysteries : : : . 424 

That monarchy was an essential part of the arcane and true theology 
of the Egyptians, may be proved from the 'Trismegistic writings, though 
not at all genuine (as the Pcemander, and Sermon in the Mount, concern- 
ing regeneration); because, though they had been all forged by Christians 
hever so much, yet being divulged in those ancient times, they must needs. 
have something of truth in them; this at least, that the Egyptians ac- 
knowledged one supreme Deity ; or otherwise they bik have been pres- 
ently exploded . : : : : ; . é on ed 

That Casaubon, from the detection of feigery in two or three at the 
most of these Trismegistic books, does not reasonably infer them to have 
been all Christian cheats: those also not excepted, that have been cited 
by ancient fathers, butsince lost =—S yx. : . 

That there was one Theuth or Thoth (alte by ihe Greeks Hermes) 
an inventor of letters and sciences amongst the ancient Egyptians, not 
reasonably to be doubted. Besides whom, there is said to have beena 
second Hermes, surnamed Trismegist, who left many volumes of philo- 
sophy and theology behind him, that were committed to the custody of 
the priests . : . b ; : . 429 

Other books also written By Biypiwth priests, in several ages succes- 
sively, called Hermaical (as Jamblichus informeth us), because entitled 















(pro more) to Hermes, as the president of learning : ° . 4380 
That some of those old Hermaic books remained in the custody of the 
Egyptian priests, till the times of Clemens Alexandrinus : . 482 


Hermaic books taken notice of formerly, not only by Christians, but 
also by Pagans and philosophers. Jamblichus’s testimony of them, that 
they did really contain Hermaical opinions, or Egyptian learning. Fif- 
teen of these Hermaic books published together at Athens, before St. Cyril’s 
time i ; ’ : : : : - 432 

All the philosophy of iit present pooh tee bleed: not merely Grecan- 
ic, as Casaubon affirnreth. That nothing perisheth ; old Egyptian phi- 
losophy, derived by Pythagoras, together with the aaa of souls, — 
into Greece . 4350 


‘The Asclepian Dislogue! or Perfect Oritidn (said to nave been tral 
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lated into Latin by Apuleius), vindicated from being a Christian for- 
tery fe. : . t ° : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - 437° 

An answer to two objections made against it; the latter whereof from 
a prophecy taken notice of by St. Austin, “That the temples of the Egyp- 
tian gods should shortly be full of the sepulchres of dead men” . 438 

Petavius’s further suspicion of forgery, because, as Lactantius and St, 
Austin have affirmed, the Christian Logos is herein called a second God, 
and the first begotten Son of God. The answer, that Lactantius and St. 
Austin were clearly mistaken, this being there affirmed only of the visible 
and sensible world. ‘ ; , é : . - 440 


That besides the Asclepian Dialogue, others of the present Trismegis- - 


tic books contain Egyptian doctrine. Nor can they be all proved to be 
» spurious and counterfeit. This the rather insisted on, for the vindication 
of the ancient fathers ; ‘ ‘ : . 442 
Proved that the Egyptians, ike their many gods, acknowledged 
one first Supreme, and universal Deity, from the testimonies of Plutarch, 
Horus Apollo, Jamblichus (affirming that Hermes derived all things, even 
matter itself, from one Divine principle) ; lastly, of Damascius declaring, 
that the Egyptian philosophers at that time had found in the writings of 
the ancients, that they held one principle of all things, praised under the 
name of the Unknown Darkness . : ' ‘ ‘ - 446 
The same thing proved from their vulgar religion wie theology ; Ham- 
mon being a proper name for the supreme God amongst them; and there- 
fore styled the Egyptian Jupiter . : , ‘ ' - 450 
Though this word Hammon were probably at tame the same with 
Ham or Cham the son of Noah, yet will not this hinder but that it might 
be used afterwards by the Egyptians for the supreme God . . 451 
The Egyptian God Hammon neither confined by them to the sun, 
nor to the corporeal world, but according to the notation of the word in 
the Egyptian language, a hidden and invisible Deity. This further con- 

















firmed from the testimony of Jamblichus. . : ; ; . 452 
This Egyptian Hammon more than once taken notice of in Serip- 
ture . ; ; : : . 453 


That the case sali keasaa one leaad Numen, further prov- 
ed from that famous inscription upon the Saitic temple, “I am all that 
was, is, and shall be, and my veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered.” 
That this cannot be understood of senseless matter, nor of the corporeal 
universe, but of a Divine mind, or wisdom, diffusing itself through all. 


inerva, hieroglyphically signified the invisibility and incomprehensibility 
Deity which is veiled in its works. From what Proclus addeth to 


The peplum, or veil, cast cver the statue as well of the Saitic as Athenian . 
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this inscription beyond Plutarch, “ And the sun was the fruit which I pro- 


duced; ? evident, that this was a demiurgical sig the creator of the sun_ 


and of the world : ‘ , : ‘ . 455 
How that passage of icine in Plata: is to be understood, “ ‘That 
the Egyptians supposed the first God and the universe to be the same,” 
viz. because the supreme Deity diffuseth itself through all things. To 
may a vame of God also amongst the Greek philosophers See ts ae 
_ That Pan, to the Arcadians and other vulgar Greeks, was not the cor- 
poreal world, as senseless and inanimate, but as proceeding from an intel- 
lectual principle diffusing itself through all; from Macrobius and Phor- 
nutus. Socrates’s prayer to Pan as the supreme God, in Plato’s Phe- 


drus . , ” ‘ F . 458 
Our Saviour ‘aise onilln see great pie ins demons ‘ . 460 * 
How the old Egyptian theology, that God is all things, is every where 

insisted upon in the Trismegistic writings. ; . 461 


That the supreme God was sometimes sth aie by ss Egyptians 
under other proper personal names, as Isis, Osiris, and Serapis, ete. 466 
Recorded in Eusebius, from Porphyrius, that the Egyptians acknowl- 
edged one intellectual Demiurgus, or Maker of the world, under thename _ 
of Cneph, whom they pictured, putting forth an egg out of his mouth. 
This Cneph said to have produced another God, whom the Egyptians call- 
ed Ptha, the Greeks, Vulcan, the soul of the world, and artificial plastic 
nature. The testimony of. Plutarch, that the Thebaites Me only 
one eternal and immortal God ‘iden this name of Cneph 469 . ig 
Thus, according to Apuleius, the Egyptians worship pam one ana the 
same supreme God, under many different names and motions . 470 
Probable, that the Egyptians distinguished hypostases in the Deity 
also. Kircherus’s Egyptian hieroglyphic of the Trinity. An intimation 
in Jamblichus of an Egyptian trinity. Eicton, Emeph, or Hemphta 
(which is the same with Cneph), and Ptha . d . 470 
The doctrine of God’s being all, made by the pris a sa sousridenach 
of Polytheism and idolatry, they being led hereby to personate and deify 
the several parts of the world, and things of nature (which, in the lan- 
guage of the Asclepian Dialogue, is to call God by the name of every 
thing, or every thing by the name of God), the wise amongst them never- 
theless understanding, that all was but one simple Deity, worshipped by 
piece-meal. This allegorically signified by Osiris’s being dismembered 
and cut in pieces by Typhon, and then made up one again by Isis . 472 
XIX. That the poets many ways depraved the Pagan theology, er | 
made it to have a more aristocratical appearance . fe 
Notwithstanding which, they did not really assert s aggest self- exis 
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and independent gods, but one only unmade; and all the rest generated 
or created. Homer’s gods not all eternal and unmade, but generated out 
of the.ocean ; that is, a watery chaos. Homer’s Theogonia, as well as 
[iesiod’s, the Cosmogonia, and his generation of gods, the same things 
with the production or creation of the world ¢ : . . 476 

Nevertheless, Homer distinguished, from all those generated gods, one 
unmade God, the Father or Creator of the world . ‘ ; . 478 

Homer thus understood by the Pagans themselves, as Plutarch, Pro- 
clus, and Aristotle , F , ‘ é é ‘ : . 479 

Though’ Hesiod’s gods, properly so called, were all of them generated, 
yet did he suppose also one unmade God, the Maker of them, and of the 
world " ; , ‘ ‘ ; ; . ~ 480 

Pindar likewise a Divine Tisaiaials ; an assertor of one unmade 
Deity (and no more) the cause of all things; yet nevertheless, of many 
generated gods, besides his one God to be worshipped far above all the 
other gods. : ; ' ‘ : ; . A8L 

The suspicion, which Aristotle sometime had of Hesiod, ibe Plato of 
Homer, seems to have proceeded from their not understanding that Mo- — 
saic cabala, followed by them both, of the world’s being made out of a 
Watery chaos. : j ; g , . 482 

That famous passage of Gbinkodlen concerning one God the Maker 
of heaven, earth, and seas (cited by so many ancient fathers), defended as 
genuine. , ; . é - k ; : . 483 

Clear pldbes i in the extant tragedies of Euripides to the same purpose ; 
with other remarkable ones cited out of his own inextant tragedies: be- 
sides the testimonies of other Greek poets’. ; ‘ . 483 

The consent of Latin poets also, in the monarchy of the iia 486 

XX. After the poets of the Pagans, their philosophers considered. 
That Epicurus was the only reputed philosopher, who, pretending to ac- 
knowledge gods, yet professedly opposed monarchy, and verbally assert- 
eda multitude of eternal unmade deities, but such as had nothing to do 
either with the making or governing of the world. He therefore clear- 
ly to be reckoned amongst the Atheists. All the Pagan philosophers, 
who were Theists (a few Ditheists excepted), universally asserted a mun- 
dane monarchy . : ; ’ ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 490 

Pythagoras a Polytheist as much as the bins Pagans ; nevertheless a 
plain acknowledger of one supreme God, the Maker of the universe 492 

Pythagoras’s dyad no evil god or demon self-existent, as Plutarch sup- 
posed . : ; : ' . : ; - 494 

But this dyad of his, selnatini matter or no, derived from a monad. 
One simple unity the cause of all things : : , ; . 495 
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That Pythagoras, acknowledging a trinity of Divine hypostases, did 
therefore sometimes describe God as a monad, sometimes as a mind, and 


sometimes as the soul of the world : : ’ ° > 496, 
The Pythagoric monad and first God the same with the Orphic Love, 


- senior to Japhet and Saturn, and the oldest of all the gods, a substantial 


thing. But that Love, which Plato would have to be the youngest of the 
gods (the daughter of Penia, or Indigency, and a parturient thing), noth- 
ing but a creaturely affection in souls, personated and deified. Parmen- 
ides’s Love, the first created god, or lower soul of the world, before whose 
production Necessity is said to have reigned; thatis, the necessity of ma- 
terial motions undirected for ends, and good : : ° . 497 

That Pythagoras called the supreme Deity not only a monad, but a 
tetrad or tetractys also. The reasons for this given from the mysteries in 
the number four, trifling. More probability of a late conjecture, that the 
Pythagoric tetractys was not the Hebrew tetragrammaton, not altogether 
unknown to the Hetrurians and Latins . : - : .  aoo 

Xenophanes a plain assertor both of many gods, and of one God, call- 
ed by him, One and All. Simplicius’s clear testimony for this theoso- 
phy of Xenophanes, out of ‘Theophrastus. Xenophanes misrepresented 
by Aristotle, as an assertor of a spherical corporeal god . . 001 

Heraclitus, though a cloudy and confounded philosopher, and one 
who could not conceive of any thing incorporeal, yet both a hearty mor- 
alist, and a zealous assertor of one supreme Deity : ‘ . 902 

The Ionic philosophers before Anaxagoras, being all of them Corpo- 
realists, and some of them Atheists; that Anaxagoras was the first who 
asserted an incorporeal mind to be a principle, and though not the cause 
of matter, yet of motion, and of the regularity of things. The world, ac- 
cording to him, not eternal but made, and out of pre-existent similar 
atoms ; and that not by chance, but by mind or God. This mind of his 
purely incorporeal, as appeareth from his own words, cited by Simpli- 
eius . ; : : : ; : ‘ : . 504 

Probable, that Anaxagoras coe none of kG inferior Pagan gods. 
He condemned by the vulgar for an Atheist, because he ungodded the stars, 
denying their animation, and affirming the sun to be but a mass of fire, 
and the moon anearth. This disliked also by Plato, as that Which in 
those times would dispose men to Atheism . : : - . 506 

Anaxagoras further censured, both by Plato and Aristotle, because, 
though asserting mind to be a principle, he made much more use of ma- 
terial than of mental and final causes ; which was looked upon by them 
as an atheistic tang in him. Nevertheless Anaxagoras a better Theist 
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a 
than those Christian philosophers of Jatter times, who quite banish all men- 
tal causality from the world . . o dhe i of 


Parmenides’s acknowledgment of one God the cause of gods. Which 
supreme Deity, by Parmenides, styled One-all-immoveable. That this is 
not taken physically, but metaphysically and theologically ; proved at © 
large. The first principle of all, to these ancients, one, a simple unity or 
monad. This said to be all, because virtually containing all, and distribu- 
ted into all; or because all things are distinctly displayed from it. Last- °* 
ly, the same said to be immoveable, and indivisible, and without magni- 
tude, to distinguish it from the corporeal universe x CR . 509 

. "Ey 10 wé&y, One-all, taken in different senses; by Parmenides and 
Xenophanes, etc. divinely, for the supreme Deity (one most simple 
Being, the Original of all things); but by others in Aristotle atheisti- 
cally, as if all things were but one and the same matter diversely mod- 
ified. But the One-all of these latter, not immoveable but moveable; 
it being nothing else but body: whereas the One-all-immoveable is an in-’ 
corporeal Deity. This does Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, close with, as 
good divinity. That there is one incorporeal immoveable principle of all 
things Simplicius’s observation, that though divers philosophers main- 
tained a plurality or infinity of moveable principles, yet none ever assert-» 
ed more than oneimmoveable . " é ; , ‘ 27512 

Parmenides in Plato distinguishes three Divine hypostases, the first 
whereof called by him, é 10 may, one-all; the second, & zavte, one all 
things; and the third, &y xoi mova, one and all things . ‘ . 518 

But that Parmenides by his One-all-immoveable really understood 
the supreme Deity, yet further unquestionably evident from the verses 
cited out of him by Simplicius; wherein there is also attributed thereunto 
a standing eternity, or duration, different from that of time. . O15 

The only difference betwixt Parmenides and Melissus, that the form- 
er called his One-all-immoveable, finite ; the latter, Infinite ; this in words 
rather than reality: the disagreeing agreement of these two philosophers 
fully declared by Simplicius. Melissus’s language more agreeable with 
our present theology. Though Anaximander’s infinite were nothing but 
senseless matter, yet Melissus’s Infinite was the true Deity . . (46 

That Zeno Eleates, by his One-all-immoveable, meant not the corpo- 
real world neither, no more than Melissus, Parmenides, and Xenophanes; 
but the Deity, evident from Aristotle. Zeno’s demonstration of one God, 
from the idea of a most powerful and perfect being, in the same Aris- 
totle . ° . : ‘ : : . : . ; . 518 

Empedocles’s first principle of all things, to éy, or a unity likewise, 
besides which he supposed contention and friendship to be the principles 
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of all created beings: not only plants, brutes, and men) but gods also 519 

Empedoclesés original of all the evil both of human souls and demons, 
from this yéixos, discord and contention, together with the ill use of their 
liberty : : ‘ , » : d e } a Ree 

XXII. The doctrine of divers other Pythagoreans also the same ; as 
Philolaus, Archytas, Ocellus, Aristeeus, etc. ‘Timzeus Locrus’s God the 
Creator of gods. Onatus’s many gods, and his one God, the Coryphzeus 
of the gods. Eulides Megarensis’s one the very Good. Antisthenes’s 
many popular gods, but one natural God. Diogenes Sinopensis’s God 


that filleth all things . : . d2l 
XXIII. That Socrates prs eee one Goa, ‘ssid bibs Gar Xeno- 
phon « . ‘ - 928 


But that he disclaimed all the aie pin saite of the Pagans, 
and died, as a martyr, for one only God, in this sense, a vulgar error 531 

What the impiety imputed to him by his adversaries, appeareth from 
Plato’s Euthyphro, viz. that he freely and openly condemned those fa- 
bles of the gods, wherein wicked and unjust actions were imputed to 
them 3 } : : ; : . 532 

That Plato really asser ted one alk God pear no more, a vulgar error 
likewise ; and that thirteenth epistle to Dionysius, wherein he declared 
himself to be serious only when he began his epistles with God, and not 
with gods (though extant in Eusebius’s time), spurious and supposititious. 
He worshipping the sun and other stars also Miles. to be animated) as 
inferior gods. ; d . . 533 

Nevertheless, undeniably jeans that Plato was no > Panrciiiae but 
a Monarchist, no assertor of many independent gods, or principles, but of 
one Original of all things; one first God, one greatest God, one Maker of 
the world and of the gods . } . } : . 534 

In what sense the supreme God, to Plato, the cause ond producer of . 
himself (out of Plotinus); and this notion ‘not only entertained by Sene- 
ca and Plotinus, but also by Lactantius, that Plato really asserted a Trini- 
ty of universal Divine hypostases, that have the nature of principles. 
The first hypostasis in Plato’s Trinity properly avtod<os, the original 
Deity—the Cause and ani of all things: which also said by him to be 
émexsiva THS OVaLaS, OF ImEQovaLos, above essence . , - 9536 

Xenophon, though with other Pagans he adenisniearva a plural- 


ity of gods, yet a plain assertor also of one supreme and universal Nu- 


men . F : . 540 

XXIV. dinate a Session deli elles of many pe And wheth- 
er he believed any demons or no, which he sometimes mentions (though 
sparingly), and insinuates them to be a kind of aérial animals, more im- 
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mortal than men ; yet did he unquestionably look upon the stars, or their 
intelligences, as gods . : , : ‘ . . : . d4i 
Notwithstanding which, Aristotle doth not only often speak of God 
singularly, and of the Divinity emphatically, but also professedly opposes 
that imaginary opinion of many independent principles, or unmade deities. . 
He confuting the same from the phenomena or the compages of the 
world, which is not exescodi@dy¢, but all uniform, and agreeably conspir- 
ing intoone harmony —_.. ; . . ‘ * , . O43 
Aristotle’s supreme Deity, the first inimoveable Mover. The dif- 
ference here betwixt Plato and Aristotle; Plato’s original of motion; a 
self-moving soul -Aristotle’s an immoveable mind. But this difference 
not so great as at first sight it seems; because Aristotle’s immoveable 
mind doth not move the heavens efiiciently, but only finally, or as being 
loved. Besides which, he must needs suppose another immediate mover, 
which could be nothing but a soul ofthem . : . . . 546 
Aristotle’s immoveable mind not only the cause of motion, but also of 
well and fit; all the order, pulchritude, and harmony, that are in the 
world, called therefore by Aristotle the separate good thereof. This 
together with nature (its subordinate instrument) the efficient cause of the 
whole mundane system: which, however co-eternal with it, yet is, in 
order of nature, junior to it : . ; R , . O47 
Aristotle and other ancients, when they final mind to have been the 
cause of all things, understood it thus, that all things were made by an 
absolute wisdom, and after the best manner, The Divine will, according 
to them, not a mere arbitrary, humorsome, and fortuitous thing, but 
decency and fitness itself . ; , ‘ ‘ . . . 549 
From this passage of Aristotle’s, that the Divinity is either God, or the 
work of God, evident, that he supposed all the gods to have been derived 
from one and therefore his intelligences of the spheres . ; . 900 
That, according to Aristotle, this speculation of the Deity constitutes a 
particular science by itself, distinct from physiology and geometry: the 
former whereof (physiology) is conversant about what was inseparable 
and moveable, the second (geometry), about things immoveable, but not 
really separable; but the third and last (which is theology) about that 
which is both immoveable and separable, an incorporeal Deity . dol 
Four chief points of Aristotle’s theology or metaphysics, concerning 
God ; first, that though all things are not eternal and unmade, yet some- 
ont must needs be such, as likewise incorruptible, or otherwise all might 
come to nothing. Secondly, that God is an inecorporeal substance, sepa- 
rate from sensibles, indivisible, and devoid of parts and magnitude- 
Thirdly, that the Divine intellect is the same with its intelligibles, or con- 
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taineth them all within itself; because the Divine mind, being senior to 
all things, and architectonical of the world, could not then Jook abroad for 
its objects without itself. The contrary to which supposed by Atheists. 
Lastly, that God being an immoveable substance, his act and energy are 
his essence; from whence Aristotle would infer the eternity of the 
world ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : 4 , ’ 55] 

Aristotle’s creed and religion contained in these two articles, first, that 
. there is a Divinity which comprehends the whole nature, or universe. 
And, secondly, that besides this, there are other particular inferior gods ; 
but that all other things, in the religion of the Pagans, were fabulously 
superadded hereunto for political ends : ¢ : - . 903 

Speusippus, Xenocrates, and 'Theophrastus, monarchists . . 554 

XXV. The Stoics no better metaphysicians than Heraclitus, in whose 
footsteps they trode, admitting of no incorporeal substance. The qualities 
of the mind also, to these Stoics, bodies : ' : : . 850 

But the Stoics not therefore Atheists ; they supposing an eternal un- 
made mind (though lodged in matter) the maker of the whole mundane 
system eo) sah rule ‘ ‘ é : : : . dof 

The stoical argumentations for a God not inconsiderable, and what 
they were . ' ‘ : ‘ ‘ : , : : in 5ST 

The stoical god, not a mere plastic and methodical, but an intellectual 
fire. The world, according to them, not a plant, but animal; and Jupiter 
the soul thereof. From the supposed oneliness of which Jupiter, they 
would sometimes infer the singularity of the world: (Plutarch on the con- 
trary affirming, that though there were fifty, or a hundred worlds, yet 
would there be, for all that, but one Zeus or Jupiter. ‘ . 560 

Nevertheless the Stoics as polytheistical as any sect. But so, as that 
they supposed all their gods, save one, to be not only native, but also 
mortal ; made out of that one, and resolved into that one again: these 
gods being all melted into Jupiter, in the conflagration . : . ob] 

Wherefore during the intervals of successive worlds, the Stoics 
acknowledged but one solitary Deity, and no more; Jupiter being then 
left all alone, and the other gods swallowed up into him. Who therefore 
not only the creator of all the other gods, but also the decreator of 
them ay ay 3 b ‘ , : . : : . 3863 

The Stoies, notwithstanding this, religious worshippers of their many 
gods; and thereby sometime derogated from the honor of the Supreme, 
by sharing his sovereignty amongst them : , . 93564 

Nevertheless, the supreme God praised and extolled by them far above 
all the other gods; and ackowledged to be the sole Maker of the 
world ; ; ; : . : : SAWy, - 567 


-_ . 
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Their professing subjection to his laws as their greatest liberty 569 
And to submit their wills to his will in every thing, so as to know no 


other will but the will of Jupiter . ; 7 . 570 
Their pretending to look to God, and to do sill witha a reference 
to him ; as also to trust in him and rely upon him . : . v1 


Their praising him as the Author of all good . , ‘ . d71 

Their addressing their devotions to him alone, without the conjunc- 
tion of any other god; and particularly imploring his assistance against 
temptations ‘ : : . ‘ - 572 

Cleanthes’s Schall — davou hymn to the supreme God . 573 

XXVI. Cicero, though affecting to write in the way of the new 
academy, yet no sceptic as to Theism. Nor was he an assertor of many 
independent deities. Cicero’s gods (the makers of the world) the same 
with Plato’s eternal gods, or trinity of Divine hypostases subordinate. 
This language the Pagans in St. Cyril would justify, from that of the 
Scripture, “Let us make man” . ‘ : ‘ ’ . o70 

Varro’s threefold theology, the fabulous, the natural, and the civil or 
popular; agreeably to Scevola the Pontifex’s three sorts of gods, poeti- 
cal, philosophical, and political. ‘The former condemned by him as false ; 
the second, though true, said to be above the capacity of the vulgar: and 
therefore a necessity of a third or middle betwixt both; because many 
things true in religion not fit for the vulgar to know. Varro’s supreme 
Numen the great. soul or mind of the whole world: his inferior gods. 
Parts of the world animated. Image-worship condemned by him as dis- 
agreeable to the natural theology : : ; : ; . 580 

Seneca, a pagan Polytheist, but plain assertor of one supreme Numen 
excellently described by him. That in his book of Superstition {now 
lost) he did as freely censure the civil theology of the Romans, as Varro 
had done the fabulous or theatrical : f : : é . 582 

Quintilian, Pliny, Apuleius, their clear acknowledgments of one sove- 
reign universal Deity. Symmachus (a great stickler for Paganism), his 
assertion, that it was one and the same thing which was worshipped in 
all religions, though in different ways . : : ; : . 583 

The writer De Mundo, though not Aristotle, yet a Pagan. His cause 
that containeth all things, and God from whom all things are. Which 
passage being left out in Apuleius’s Latin version, gives occasion of sus- 
picion, that he was infected with Plutarch’s Ditheism, or at least held 
matter to be unmade . ; : < . . 585 

Plutarch, a priest of Apollo, bina ee uiamcd in those two 
false opinions of an evil principle, and matter unmade, yet a maintainer 
of one sole principle of all good . : M8 : ’ . 587 
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Dio Chrysostomus, a Sophist, his clear testimony, Paoisvea Fou 10 
dioy, that the whole world was under a kingly government or mon- 


archy ¥ ‘ . ; ‘ ¥ . , , , . 587 
Galen’s true hymn to the praise of Him, that made us, in his book 
De usu Partium : y ; ° ; : ‘ ‘ . 588 


Maximus Tyrius’s short account of his own religion; one supreme 
God the monarch of the whole world, and three subordinate ranks of in- 
ferior gods, the sons and friends of God, and his ministers in the govern- 
ment of the world y . : , : , 4 ‘ 589 

A. most full and excellent description of the supreme God in Aristides’s 
first oration, or hymn to Jupiter, wherein he affirmeth all the several kinds 
of gods to be but a defluxion and derivation from Jupiter. . 590 

All the latter philosophers after Christianity (though maintainers of 
the world’s eternity, yet) agreed in one supreme Deity, the cause of this. 
world, and of the other gods. Excellent speculations in them concerning 
the Deity, especially Plotinus ; who, though deriving matter and all from 
one Divine principle, yet was a contender for many gods: he supposing 
the grandeur and the majesty of the supreme God to be declared by the 
multitude of gods under him. Themistius; that the supreme God was 
worshipped by Pagans, Christians, and all nations, though in different 
forms: and that God was delighted with this variety of religions . S91 

The full testimony of St. Cyril, that the Greek philosophers univer- 
sally acknowledged one God, the Maker of the universe, from whom were 
produced into being certain other gods, both intelligible and sensible 592’ 

XXVII. This not only the opinion of philosophers and learned men, 
but also the general belief of the vulgar among the Pagans. A judgment 
of the vulgar and generality to be made from the poets. Dio Chrysosto- 
mus’s affirmation, that all the poets acknowledged one first and greatest 
God, the Father of all the rational kind, and the king thereof . . 593 

The testimony of Aristotie, That all men- acknowledged kingship-or 
monarchy amongst the gods: of Maximus Tyrius, that notwithstanding so 
great a discrepancy of opinion in other things, yet throughout all the Gen- 


_ tile world, as well the unlearned as learned, did, universally agree in this, 


that there was one God the King and Father of all, and many gods the 
sons of that one God ; of Dio Chrysostomus also to the same purpose ; he 
intimating likewise, that of the two, the acknowledgment of the one su- 
preme God, was more general than of the many inferior gods . . 593 

‘That the sense of the vulgar Pagans herein is further evident from 
hence, because all nations had their several proper names for the one su- 
preme God; as the Romans Jupiter, the Greeks Zeus, the Africans and 
Arabians Hammon, the Scythians Pappzus, the Babylonians Bel, etc. 595 
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True, that Origen, though allowing Christians to use the appellative 
names for God in the languages of the several nations, yet accounted it un- 
lawful for to call him by those proper names; because not only given to _ 
idols, but also contaminated with wicked rites and fables: according to 
which, they should be indeed rather the names of a demon than of a God. 
Notwithstanding which, he does not deny those Pagans ever to have 
meant the supreme God by them, but often acknowledge the same. But 
Lactantius indeed denies the Capitoline Jupiter to be the supreme God, 
and that for two reasons. First, because he was not worshipped 
without the partnership of Minerva and Juno, his daughter and wife. 
Granted here, that there was a mixture of the fabulous or poetical theology 
with the natural to make up the civil. But that wise men understood 
these to be but three several names or notions of one supreme God. This 
confirmed from Macrobius : ¢ i é 595) 

Vossius’s conjecture, that in this Capitoline Trinity there was a further 
mystery aimed at, of three Divine hypostases. This Roman trinity deri- 
ved from the Samothracian Cabiri. Which word being Hebraical, gives 
cause to suspect this tradition of a trinity among the Pagans to have sprung 
from the Hebrews : : : y ; nial : 596 

Lactantius’s second reason, because Jupiter being Juvanus Pater, was 
a name below the dignity of the supreme God. The answer, that the true 
etymon thereof was Jovis Pater, the Hebrew Tetragrammaton . 597 

That the Capitoline Jupiter was the supreme God, evident from those 
titles of Optimus Maximus ; and of Omnipotens by the pontifices in their 
public sacrifices. Seneca’s testimony, that the ancient Hetrurians by 
Jupiter meant the mind and spirit, maker and governor, of the whole 
world. The Roman soldiers’ acclamation in Marcus Aurelius’s German 
expedition (to Jove the god of gods, who alone is powerful) according to 
Tertullian a testimony to the Christian’s God : : d . 598 

That as the learned Pagans in their writings, so likewise the vulgar in 
their common speech, when most serious, often used the word God, sin- 
gularly and emphatically, for the Supreme, proved from Tertullian, Minu- 
tius Felix, and Lactantius: together with the testimony of Proclus, that 
the one supreme God was more miei believed throughout the world 
than the many gods . , 3 : : : . . 600 

That Kyrie Eleeson was anciently a Papi litany to the supreme God, 
proved from Arianus. The supreme God often called by the Pagans also 
Kigios, or the Lord. : : : - : : : . 601 

That even the most sottishly superstitious, idolatrous, and polytheis- 


tical, amongst the Pagans, did, notwithstanding, generally acknowledge 
, ‘ 
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one supreme ‘Deity ; fully attested and elegantly declared by Aurelius 
Prudentius in his Apotheosis , ‘ ‘ " 3 j . 602 
However, some of the ancient Pagans were said to have acknowledged 
none but visible and corporeal gods, yet as they conceived these to be 
endued with life and understanding, so did they suppose one Supreme 
amongst them, as either the whole heaven or ether animated, or the sub- 
tile fiery substance, that pervadeth all things, the God of the Heraclitics 
and Stoics; or the sun the Cleanthean god . . ‘ . . 603 
- Though Macrobius refer so many of the Pagan gods to the sun, and 
doubtless himself looked upon it as a great god, yet does he deny it to be 
omnipotentissimum Deum, the most omnipotent God of all; he asserting a 
Trinity of Divine hypostases superior to it, in the Platonic way . 604 
That the Persians themselves, the most notorious sun-worshippers, 
did, notwithstanding, acknowledge a Deity superior to it, and the maker 
thereof; proved from Eubulus. As also that the Persians’ country-Ju- 
piter was not the sun, confirmed from Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
and Curtius. Cyrus’s Lord God of heaven, who commanded him to build 
a house at Jerusalem; the same with the God of the Jews . . 606 
That as (besides the Scythians) the Ethiopians in Strabo, and other 
barbarian nations, anciently acknowledged one sovereign Deity ; so is this 
the belief of the generality of the Pagan world to this very day . 607 
XXVIII. Besides Themistius and Symmachus, asserting one and the 
same thing to be worshipped in all religions, though after different ways, 
and that God Almighty was not displeased with this variety of his wor- 
ship ; Plutarch’s memorable testimony, that as the same sun, moon, and 
stars, are common to all, so were the same gods. And that not only the 
Egyptians, but also all other Pagan nations worshipped one reason and 
providence ordering all ; together with its inferior subservient powers and 
ministers, though with different rites and symbols : ! . 608 
Titus Livius also of the same persuasion, that the same immortal gods 
were worshipped every where (namely, one’ supreme and his inferior min- 
isters) ; however the diversity of rites made them seem different . 609 
Two Egyptian philosophers, Heraiscus and Asclepiades, professedly 
insisting upon the same thing, not only as to the Egyptians, but also the 
other Pagan nations: the latter of them (Asclepiades) having written a 
book entitled, The Symphony, or Harmony of all Theologies or Religions, 
to wit, in these two fundamentals, that there is one supreme God, and be- 
sides him, other inferior gods, his subservient ministers, to be worshipped. 
From whence Symmachus and other Pagans concluded, that the differen- 
ces of religion were not to be scrupulously stood upon, but every man 
¢ ought to worship God according to the law and religion of his own coun- 
Vot. IT. 82 
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try. The Pagans’ sense thus declared by Stobeeus, that the multitude of 
gods is the work of the Demiurgus, made by him together with the 
world . ; ‘ y ' : ‘ i . ‘ - 616 
XXIX. That the pagan Theists must needs acknowledge one su- 
preme Deity, further evident from hence ; because they generally believ- 
ed the whole world to be one animal, actuated and governed by one soul. 
To deny the world’s animation, and to be an Atheist, all one, in the sense 
of the ancient Pagans. Against Gassendus, that Epicurus denied the 
world’s animation, upon no other account, but only because he denied a 
providential deity. This whole animated world, or the soul thereof, to 
the Stoics, and others, the mg@tog Osos, the first and highest God . 611 
Other Pagan theologers, who though asserting likewise the world’s 
animation, and a mundane soul, yet would not allow this to be the su- 
preme Deity, they conceiving the first and highest God to be no soul, 
but an abstract and immoveable “mind superior to it. And to these, the 
animated world and mundane soul but devtsgog Geog, a second god 612 
But the generality of those, who went higher than the soul of the 
world, acknowledged also a principle superior to mind or intellect, called 
to &y and tayaFor, the one, and the good; and so asserted a Trinity of 
Divine hypostases subordinate, Monad, Mind, and Soul. So that the ani- 
- mated world or soul thereof was to some of these but tgitog Seo, the 
third god . " : ‘ . 613 
The Pagans, abeaiaas holding sal or oditeil or ine to iv the high- 
est, acknowledged only one in those several kinds, as the head of all; and 
so always reduced the multiplicity of things to an unity, or under a mon- 
archy —"s . . , . ‘ i Bnd . . 613 
Observed, that to the Pagan theologers universally, the world was no 
dead thing, or mere machine and automaton, but had life or soul diffused 
through it all; those being taxed by Aristotle as Atheists, who made the 
world to consist of nothing but monads or atoms, dead and inanimate. 
Nor was it quite cut off from the supreme Deity, how much soeyer _ 
elevated above the same: the forementioned Trinity, of Monad, Mind, 
and Soul, being supposed to be most intimately united together, and in- 
deed all but one entire Divinity; displayed in the world; and support- 
ingthesame . ; ‘ . 614 
XXX. The sense of ma -ahwrion in this controversy. That accord- 
ing to Philo, the pagan Polytheism consisted not in worshipping many in- 
dependent gods, and partial creators of the world, but besides the one Su- 
preme, other created beings superior to men , , . 615 
That the same also was the sense of Flavius hieainin according to 
whom, this the doctrine of Abraham; that the supreme God was alone 
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to be religiously worshipped, and no created thing with him. Aristeeus’s 
assertion in Josephus, that the Jews and Greeks worshipped one and the 
same supreme God, called by the Greeks Zene, as giving life to all 617 
The latter rabbinical writers generally of this persuasion, that the Pa- 
gans acknowledging one supreme and universal Numen, worshipped all 
their other gods, as his ministers, or as mediators and intercessors betwixt 
him and them. And this condemned by them for =) ="D¥ strange 
worship or idolatry.—The first commandment thus interpreted by Mai- : 
monides, and Baal [kkarim ; Thou shalt not set up, besides me, any in- 
ferior gods as mediators, nor religiously worship my ministers or attend- 
ants. The miscarriage of Solomon and other kings of Israel and Judah 
this, that believing the existence of the one supreme God, they thought it 
was for his honour, that his ministers also should be worshipped. Abra- 
vanel’s ten species of idolatry, all of them but so many several modes of 
creature-worship ; and no mention amongst them made of many inde- 
pendent gods. : . 618 
Certain places of cistiiale si sileigi Shed iy rable writers to 
this purpose ; that the ako nations generally acknowledged one sove- 
reign Numen . : ‘ ; . 621 
The Jews, though agreeing on sik Greeks uma other Pagans in 
this, that the stars were all animated, nevertheless denied them any reli- 
gious worship. ‘ . 622 
XXXI. This same bias laity Se mo the Ned wrdpieabonks 
that the Gentiles or Pagans, however Polytheists and idolaters, were not 
unacquainted with the true God. First from the Epistle to the Romans, 
where that, which is knowable of God, is said to have been manifest 
amongst the Pagans; and they to have known God, though they did not 
“ slorify him as God, but hold the truth in unrighteousness ;” by reason 
of their Polytheism and idolatry (or image-worship), the latter of which 
accounted by the Jews the greatest enormity of the Pagans, as is proved 
from Philo: and this the reason, why their Polytheism called also idola- 
iry. Plainly declared by St. Paul, that the Pagan superstition consisted 
not in worshipping many independent gods and creators, but in joining 
creature-worship some way or other with the worship of the Creator. IZage 
toy xticavta, how to be understood ; and in what ‘sense the Pagans, 
though acknowledging the Creator, might be said to have worshipped the 
creature, beyond him ; : : ~ 623 © 
Again, from St. Paul’s oration to tile eh cbienlel ohiggl their “un- 
known God” is said to be that same God, whom St. Paul preached, 
who made the world and all thingsin it. And these Athenian Pagans a 
affirmed svosféiy, religiously and devoutly to worship this true God 
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Lastly, that Aratus’s Zeus was the true God, whose offspring our souls 
are, proved not only from the context of that poet himself, undeniably, 
and from the scholiast upon him, but also St. Paul’s positive affirmation. 
Nor was Aratus singular in this; that ancient prayer of the Athenians, 
commended by M. Antoninus for its simplicity, (‘Yoor, icor, w pike Zed, 
Rain, rain, O gracious Jupiter, etc.) no otherwise to be understood. And 
how that other passage of St. Paul, that in the wisdom of God, “the 
world by wisdom knew not God,” does not at all clash herewith . 627 

XXXII. In order to a fuller explication of the Pagan theology, and 
making it the better appear, that the Polytheism thereof was not contradie- 
tious to the acknowledgement of one supreme omnipotent Numen; three 
things to be considered. » First, that much of their Polytheism was but 
seeming and fantastical only, and really nothing but the polyonymy of 
one God. Secondly, that their real and natural Polytheism consisted 
only in religiously worshipping, besides this one supreme universal Nu- 
men many other particular and inferior created beings; as animated 
stars, demons, and heroes. Thirdly, that they worshipped both the su- 
preme and inferior gods, in statues, images, and symbols; these were al- 
so sometimes abusively called gods. To one or other of which three 
heads, all the pagan Polytheism referrible  . ° . 630 

For the better persuading, that much of the pagan »-Polythaiai was 
really nothing but the polyonymy of one supreme God, or the worshipping 
him under several personal names; to be remembered again, what was 
before suggested ; that the Pagan nations generally, besides their vulgar, 
had another more arcane theology, which was the theology of wise men 
and of truth. That is, besides both their fabulous and poetical, their po- 
litical and civil theology, they had another natural and philosophic one, 
This distinction of the vulgar and civil theology, from the natural and 
real, owned by the Greeks generally, and amongst the Latins, by Sczvola 
the Pontifex, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, and others . ; . 630 

That the civil theology of the Pagans differed from the natural and 
real, by a certain mixture of fabulosity in it. Of the Romans suffering 
the statue of Jupiter’s nurse to be kept in the very capitol, as a religious 
monument. Jupiter’s nativity, or his having a father and a mother, athe- 
istically fabulous ; poets themselves acknowledging so much of the natu- 
ral and true theology, that Jupiter being the father of gods and men, the 
maker of the whole world, was himself eternal and unmade . . 632 

That the civil as well as poetical theolegy had some appearance of 
many independent deities also; they making several supreme, in their 
several territories and functions; one chief for one thing, and another for 
another. But according to the natural and philosophic theology, the 
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theology of wise men and of truth, all these but poetical, commentitious, 
fictitious, and fantastic gods ; such as had no distinct substantial essences 
of their own; and therefore really to be accounted nothing else but seve- 
ral names or notions of one supreme God _ . ; : é . 632 

Certain, that the Egyptians had several proper and personal names 
for one supreme universal Numen, that comprehends the whole world, 
according to several notions of it, or its several powers: as Ammon, 
Phtha, Osiris, Neith, Cneph ; to which may be added Serapis and Isis 
too. Besides Jamblichus, Damascius’s testimony also to this purpose ; 
concerning the Egyptian theology. ‘This the pattern of the other, 






























especially European theologies, the Greek and Roman i . 633 
That the Greeks and Romans also often made more gods of one, or 
affected a polyonymy of the same gods, evident from those many proper 
and personal names bestowed, first upon the sun (of which Macrobius,) 
who therefore had this epithet of zodvarvuos, given to him; and then 7 0 
upon the moon, styled also polyonymous, as well as her brother the sun ; . 
and lastly upon the earth, famous likewise for her many names, as Vesta, 
Cybele, Ceres, Proserpina, Ops, ete. Wherefore not at all to he doubted, 
but that the supreme God, or sovereign Numen of the whole world, was 
much’ more polyonymous. This title given to him also, as well as to 
Apollo in Hesychius. . He thus invoked by Cleanthes. Zeno, the writer 
De Mundo, Seneca, Macrobius, clearly confirm the same. Maximus Ma- 
daurensis in St. Augustine his full acknowledgment thereof . . 634 
The first instances of the polyonymy of the supreme God amongst the 
Pagans in such names as these ; Boortotos, “Yétuos, Holvevs, Mevdizios, Di- 
duos, Zévv0s, Swt79, etc. And amongst the Latins, Victor, Invictus, Opitu- 
lus, Stator, Tigillus, Centupeda, Almus, Ruminus, ete. Again, Avayxn, 
Eivoguévyn, Henxqmpévn, Moioa, ‘Adgcoterc, all several names of the one su- 
preme God, as likewise were Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, in the writet 
De Mundo. And amongst the Latins, not only Fate, but also Nature ¢ 
Fortune too, as Cicero and Seneca affirm . R ‘ zs . 6 
But besides these, there were other proper names of the supren 


ship. And, first, such as signify the Deity, according to its more 
sal nature. As for example, Pan; which not the corporeal w 
mate, or'endued with a senseless nature only, but a rational or 
principle displaying itself in matter, framing the world hart 7 
being, in a manner, all things. This also the 

herd of all mankind . ‘ “ae 


Again, Janus; first invoked by the Ra 


bad 


* 2 
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never omitted. The most ancient god, and first beginning of all things. 
Described by Ovid, Martial, and others, as an universal Numen. Con- 
cluded by St. Austin to be the same with Jupiter, the soul or mind of the 
whole world. The word Janus probably derived from Zavog the Atolian 
Jupiter. : : ‘ : : : ; : : . 639 
Genius also, one of the twenty select Roman gods, according to Fes- 
tus, an universal Numen; that God, who is the begetter of all things. 
And, according to Varro in St. Austin, the same with Jupiter . 640 
That Chronos, or Saturn, no particular deity, but an universal Nu- 
men also, which comprehends the whole nature of the world, affirmed by 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis. The word Saturn Hetrurian (and originally 
ae from the Hebrew “n0) signifies hidden ; called by the Latins, Deus La- 
. tius the hidden God ; whence Italy Latium, and the Italians Latins; as 
worshippers of this hidden God, or the occult principle of all things. 
This, according to Varro, he that produceth out of himself the hidden 
seeds and forms of all things, and swalloweth them up into himself again ; 
which, the devouring of his male children. This sinus quidam nature, 
etc. a certain inward and deep recess of nature containing all things with- 
in itself; as God was sometimes defined by the Pagans. This to St. 
Austin the same with Jupiter; as likewise was Ccelus, or Uranus, in the 
old inscription, another name of God too. The poetic theology of Jupi- 
ter’s being the son of Saturn, and Saturn the son of Celus; an intima- 
tion (according to Plato) of a Trinity of Divine hypostases universal 641 
Though Minerva or Athena were sometimes confined to a narrower 
sense, yet was it often taken for a name of God also, according to his uni- 
versal notion; it being to Athenagoras the Divine wisdom displaying it- 
self through all things. This excellently described by Aristides, as the 
_ first-begotten offspring of the original Deity or the second Divine hypos- 
asis, by which all things were made ; agreeably with the Christian theol- 
- Aphrodite Urania, or the heavenly Venus, another name of God also, 
ording to his universal notion; it being the same with that Love, 
ich Orpheus, and other philosophers in Aristotle, made the first origi- 
all things, Plato’s distinction of an elder and a younger Venus: 
er, the daughter of Uranus, without a mother, or the heavenly 
id to be senior to Japhet and Saturn. The latter, afterwards 
m Jupiter and the nymph Dione, the vulgar Venus. Urania, 
ly Venus, called by the oriental nations, Mylitta ; that is, the 
Temples in Pausanias dedicated to this heavenly 
by schylus, Euripides, and Ovid, as the su- 
all the gods. God Almighty also thus 
























. Thus Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto (mistaken by some Christians for a 
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described, as a heavenly Venus, or Love, by Sev. Boethius. To this Ura- 
nia, or the heavenly Venus, another Venus in Pausanias near a-kin ; 
called ‘Anoctgopia or Verticordia ; as conversive of men’s minds upwards, 
from unchaste love, or unclean aa ? . , . 644 
Though Vulcan, according to the common notion of him, a special 
god, yet had he sometimes a more universal consideration. Zeno in La- 
ertius, that the supreme God is called Vulcan as acting in the artificial 
fire of nature. Thus the soul of the world styled by the Egyptians Phtha; 
which, as Jamblichus tells us, was the same with the Greeks’ Hepheestus, 
or Vulcan : : : : ‘ , ’ ; ; - 647 J 
Besides all which names of the supreme God, Seneca informs us, | 
that he was sometimes called also Liber Pater, because the Parent of all 
things: sometimes Hercules, because his force is uneonquerable ; and 
sometimes Mercury, as being reason, number, order, and knowledge 647 
























But besides this polyonymy of God, according to his universal notion, 
there were other dit speciales, or special gods also, amongst the Pagans ; 
which likewise were really but several names of one and the same su- ay 
preme Deity, varie utentis sua potestate (as Seneca writeth), diversely 
using his power, in particular cases, and in the several parts of the world. 


trinity of independent gods), though three civil gods, yet were they really 
but one and the same natural and philosophic God; as acting in those 
three parts of the world; the heaven, the sea, the earth, and hell. Pluto 
in Plato’s Cratylus, a name for that part of Divine Providence which is 
exercised in the government of separate souls after death , . 648 
This styled by Virgil the Stygian Jupiter. But by others, Pluto to- 
gether with Ceres, the manifestation of the Deity, in this whole terrestrial 
globe. The celestial and terrestrial Jupiter, but one God. Zeus and Ha- 
des one and the same to Orpheus. Euripides doubtful whether God 
should be invoked by the name of Zeus, or Hades. Hermesianax the 
Colophonian poet, makes Pluto the first of those many names of God sy- 
nonymous with Zeus : ‘ ; ‘ - 649 
Neptune also, another special god, a name of thee supreme Deity, as 
acting in the seas only. This affirmed by Zenocrates in Stobeus, Ze 
in Laertius, Balbus and Cotta in Cicero, and also by Maximus Tyrius 68 
The Statue of Jupiter with three eyes, in Pausanias; signifying 
according to the natural theology, it was one and the same God, 
those three several parts of the world, the heaven, the sea, and the 
that was called by three names, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. — 


since Proserpina and Ceres are the same with Pluto, and 


+ 
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Neptune, concluded, that all these, though several poetical and political 
gods, yet were but one and the same natural and philosophic God = 650 

Juno also another special god, a name of the supreme Deity, as acting 
in the air. Thus Xenocrates and Zeno. The Pagans in St. Austin, that 
God, in the ether. From whence St. Austin disputeth against the Pagans. 
Maximus isaa of these and many other gods of the Pagans, that they 
were but ia ovouara, Divine names ‘ : : 651 

Yet many other special gods amongst ies Pagans which also were 
really nothing but Divine names, or names of God, as variously exercis- 
ing his power, or bestowing several gifts ; as in corn and fruit, Ceres; in 
wine, Bacchus; in medicine, AXsculapius; in traffic, Mercury ; in war, 
Mars ; in governing the winds, Solus; ete. J ; d . 653 

That not only philosophers did thus interpret the many poetical and 
political gods, into one and the same natural God; but the poets them- 
selves also sometimes openly broached this more arcane, free, and true 
theology; as Hermesianax amongst the Greeks, and Valerius Soranus. 
amongst the Latins . ; - F : : é . 653 — 

_ That St. Austin, making a large enumeration of the other special gods 
dihscodlinth the Pagans, affirmeth of them universally, that, according to the 
sense of the Pagan doctors, they were but one natural god, and all really 
the same with Jupiter d : : . 654 

Apuleius, in his book De De Siecle einige not rightly understood 
by that learned and industrious philologer, G. I. Vossius, or else not suffi- 
ciently attended to. His design there plainly to reduce the Pagan’s civil 
theology into a conformity with the natural and philosophic; which he 
does as a Platonist, by making the dit consentes of the Romans, and other 
invisible gods, to be all of them nothing but the Divine ideas; and so the 
offspring of one highest God. An occasion for this fancy, given by Plato, 
where he calls his ideas animals : - : -, 6S 

Nor was Apuleius singular herein; Julian in his wom against the 
Christians going the very same way; and no otherwise understood by 
St. Cyril, than as to make the invisible gods worshipped by the Pagans to 
be the Divine ideas. A fancy of the same Julian, who opposed the in- 
carnation of the eternal Word, that A¢sculapius was first of all the idea of 
the medicinal art, generated by the supreme God, in the intelligible world, 
which afterwards, by the vivific influence of the sun, was incarnated, and 
appeared in human form about Epidaurus. And that this Pagan doctrine, 
older than Christianity, proved out of Philo, writing of a sun, and moon 
intelligible, as well as sensible, religiously worshipped by the Pagans; 
that is, the ideas of the archetypal world. And thus were these ideas of 
the Divine intellect, vojtoi Feoi, intelligible gods,—to Plotinus also 659 


me 


<e 
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i _ Wherefore Julian, Apuleius and those others, who thus made all the 
Pagan invisible gods to be nothing else but the Divine ideas, the patterns 
of things in the archetypal world, ‘supposed them not to be so many inde- 
pendent deities, nor really distinct substances, separate fron: one another 
but only so many partial considerations of one God. Julian before af- 
firming them, é€ avtov yeyerrijo Pu avtovs, cuvunagyely Te nod EvuMaQyELY 
avr, as to have been generated out of him; so also to coexist with him, 


and inexist in him : : ; , ; : : ‘ % 662 


That the Pagans appointed some particular god or goddess by name, 


_to preside over every thing (there being «dév &Feov, nothing at all with- 


out a god to, them),—appeareth from that catalogue of their ignoble or 
petty gods, collected by St. Austin out of Varro. Now it is incredible, 
that they should think all these to be so many single substantial spirits of 
each sex, really existing apart in the world: they must therefore needs 
take them to be so many partial considerations of the Deity, either in the 
way of the more high-flown Platonists, as his ideas exemplarily and vir- 
tually containing all things ; or else in that more common and easy way 
of the generality ; as so many several denominations of him, according to 
the several manifestations of his power and providence; or, as the Pagans 
in Eusebius declare themselves, those several virtues and powers of the 
supreme God, themselves persouated and deified. Which yet, because 
they were not executed without the subservient ministry of created spirits, 
angels, or demons, appointed to preside over such things; therefore might 
these also, collectively taken, be included under them . , - 662 

But for the fuller clearing of this point, that the pagan Polytheism 
was in great part nothing but the polyonymy of one God, two things here 
to be taken notice of. First, that the Pagan theology universally sup- 
posed God to be diffused through all, to permeate and pervade all, and 
intimately to aet all. Thus Horus’ Apollo of the Egyptians. Thus, 
among the Greeks, Diogenes the Cynic, Aristotle the Italic, and Stoical 
philosophers. Thus the Indian Brachmans before Strabo. Thus also 
the Latin poets; and Seneca, Quintilian, Apuleius, and Servius, besides 
others ; : , : ; , ; , : d - 664 

That Anaxagoras and Plato also, though neither of them confounded 
God with the world, but affirmed him to be unmingled with any thing, 
yet concluded him in like manner to permeate and pervade all things. 
Plato’s etymology of dixeuor, as taken for a name of God, to this purpose 
in his Cratylus. Where a fragment of Heraclitus, and his description of 
Goi agreeably hereunto ; a most subtile and swift substance, that perme- 
ates and passes through every thing, by which all things are made. But 
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Plato, disclaiming this corporeity of the Deity, will neither have i 
heat ; but a perfect mind, that passes through all things unmixedly 
Wherefore no wonder, if the Pagans, supposing God to ey S| 
through all things, called him, in the several parts of the world, and 
things of nature, by several names, as in the earth Ceres, in the ‘po ‘Nep- 
tune, etc. This account of the pagan Polytheism given by Paulus Oro- 
sius, that whilst they believed God to be in many things, they indiscreetly 
made many gods of him ‘ , ‘ : ; : | neat 
Further to be observed, that many of the wine theologers seemed to 
go yet astrain higher, they supposing God not only to pervade all things, 
but also to be himself all things. That the ancient Egyptian theole- 
gy ran so high, evident from the Saitic inscription. A strong tang 
hereof in Aischylus; as also in Lucan. Neither was this prope | 
those who held God to be the soul of the world, but the language 
those other more refined philosophers, Xenophanes, Parmenii 
they affirming God to be one and all, with which agreeth the author of 
the Asclepian Dialogue, that God is unus omnia, one all things ;—an 
that before things were made, he did then zgvatev, hide them,—or oc- 
cultly contain them all within himself. In like manner Orpheus. . 668 
This not only a further ground of the polyonymy of one God, ac- 
cording to the various manifestations of himself in the world, but also of 
another strange phenomenon in the Pagan theology, their personating the 
inanimate parts of the world, and natures of things, and bestowing the 
names of gods and goddesses upon them. Thus Moschopulus before 
cited, and Arnobius. This Plutarch thinks to have been done at first 
metonymically only, the effects of the gods being called gods: as the 
books of Plato, Plato. And thus far not disliked by him. But himself 
complaineth, that afterwards it was carried on further by superstitious re- 
ligionists, and not without great impiety. Nevertheless, that inanimate 
substances, and the natures of things, were formerly deified by the an- 
cient Pagans, otherwise than metonymically, proved from Cicero, Philo, 
and Plato. For they supposing God to pervade all things, and to be all 
things, did therefore look upon every thing as sacred or Divine; and the- 
ologize the parts of the world and natures of things; titularly making 
them gods and goddesses. But especially such things, as wherein human 
utility was most concerned, and which had most of wonder in them 670 
This properly the physiological theology of the Pagans, their person- 
ating and deifying the natures of things and inanimate substances. That 
the ancient poetic fables of the gods were many of them, in their first and 
true meaning, thus physiologicaily allegorical, and not mere herology, 
affirmed against Eusebius. Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, famous for 






: 
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rorizing ‘the fables of the ged. Chrysippus’s allegorizing an ob- f 
on heel of Jupiter and Juno in Samos. Plato, though no friend to 
these poetic fables, yet confesses some of them to have contained allego- 
‘ries in them: the same doth also Dionysius Halicarnassus; and Cicero . 
likewise, who affirmeth this personating and ‘deifying the natures of ‘ 


_ things, to have filled the world with superstition . ; 4 . 673 


Against Eusebius again, that the whole theology of the Pagans con- 
sisted not in thus deifying the natures of things, and inanimate bodies; be- 
cause he that acknowledgeth no animant God, acknowledgeth no God at 
all, but is a downright Atheist. ‘ F : ; ; . 676 

_ Neither ought this physiological theology of the Pagans, that consisted 
in personating and deifying the natures of things and inanimate bodies, to 
be confounded with that natural and philosophical theology of Varro, 
"rien and others, which admitted of no other but animant gods, and 
such as ‘feally existed in nature: for which cause it was called natural, in 
_ opposition to the fictitious and fantastic poetic gods ‘ ; . 676 
“Fe “Austin’s just censure and condemnation of the Pagans, for their 
thus theologizing of physiology, or fictitiously personating and deifying 
the natures of things ‘ ; ‘ ; ; ; i 607 

- But though the Pagans did thus verbally icine and deify the 
things of nature, yet did not the intelligent amongst them therefore count 
these true and proper gods. Cotta in Cicero, “though we call corn Ce- 
res, and wine Bacchus, yet was there never any one so mad, as to take 
that for a god which himself feeds upon and devours.” The Pagans re- 
ally accounted™ that only for a god, by the invoking whereof they might 
expect benefit to themselves; and therefore nothing inanimate. This 
proved from Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius, Cicero, and Plutarch. Where- 
fore these natures of things deified, but fictitious and fantastic gods. Nor: 
can any other sense be made of them than this, that they were really but 
So many several names of one ‘supreme God, as severally manifested in 
his works: according to that Egyptian theology, that God may be called 44 
by the name of every thing, or every thing by the name of God. 
which agreeth Seneca, that there may be as many names of God, as t 
are gifts and effects of his; and the writer De Mundo, that God may b 
denominated from every nature, he being the cause of all things. . | : 

Wherefore these deified natures of things were not directly 
shipped by the intelligent Pagans, but only relatively to the suprem 
or in way of complication with him only ; and so not so mue he 
selves as God worshipped in them. The Pagans’ pretence, tha 
not ens upon the world with apeh eyes as oxen and horses d 
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shipped the invisible Deity in the visible manifestations of himself ; God 
and the world together. This sometimes called Pan and Jupiter. Thus 
was the whole world said to be the greatest God, and the circle of the 
heavens worshipped by the Persians; not as inanimate matter, but as the 
visible manifestation of the Deity, displayed from it, and pervaded by it. 
When the Roman sea-captains sacrificed to the waves, their worship in- 
tended to that God who stilleth the waves and quieteth the billows 680 

These Pagans also apprehended a necessity of permitting men to wor- 
ship the invisible God in his visible works. This account given by them 
in Eusebius. Plato himself approved of worshipping the invisible God 
in the sun, moon, and stars, as his visible images. And though Maximus 
Tyrius would have men endeavour to rise above the starry heavens, and 
all visible things, yet does he allow the weaker to worship God in his 
progeny. And Socrates persuades Euthydemus to be contented here- 
with. Besides which, some Pagans worshipping the elements, directed 
their intention to the spirits of those elements, as Julian in Ammianus 
(these being supposed also to be animated), or else to those demons whom 
they conceived to inhabit them, or preside over them . : . 682 

XXXII. Further to be observed, that amongst those natures of things, 
some were merely accidental, as hope, love, desire, memory, truth, virtue, 
piety, faith, justice, concord, clemency, victory, echo, night. According 
to which, the vulgar Athenians supposed St. Paul to have deified Anasta- 
sis, or made a goddess of the resurrection, as well as a god of Jesus. 
Vices also sometimes thus deified by them, as Contumely and Impudence 
(to whom were temples dedicated at Athens), though to the end that these 
things might be deprecated. These accidents sometimes. deified under 
counterfeit proper names, as Pleasure under the name of Volupia, and 
Lubentina Venus; Time, under the name of Chronos or Saturn; Pru- 
dence, or Wisdom, under the names of Athena or Minerva; against 
which, Origen in his answer to Celsus, \ Cicero himself allowed of dedi- 
cating temples to mind, virtue, piety, faith, etc. . ; : . 684 

But such accidents and affections of things deified could not possibly 
be accounted true and proper gods, they having not tadctacw xat ovoioy, 
any real subsistence, or substantial essence of their own.—And thus does 
Origen again dispute against Minerva’s godship, as tropologized into Pru- 
dence. As he doth also elsewhere upon the same ground, against that of 
Memory, the mother of the Muses, and that of the Graces; he conceiving, 
these and such-like, therefore, to be nothing but figments of the Greeks, 
they being things personated, and feigned with human members. Thus 
the Pagans condemned by Prudentius also, for feigning things incorporeal 
with counterfeit members. These gods plainly exploded by Cotta, or 
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‘Cicero in disguise ; as having only vim rerum, but not deor um, the force of 
things, but not of vt in them; or being but nature rerum, and not fig- 


ure deorum ‘ ‘ A ° 686 ’ 
Wherefore the true meaning of these deified natures of things could be ‘yy 

no other than this, that God was to be acknowledged and worshipped in 

all things; or as the Pagans themselves declare it, that the force of every 


thing was both governed by God, and itself Divine. Pliny of this break- 


ing and crumbling of the Deity into parts, every one worshipping that in 
God, and for a god, which himself most stood in need of. This dividing 
of the simple Deity, and worshipping it brokenly by parcels and_piece- 
meal, as manifested in all the several things of nature, and parts of the 
world, justly censured, and elegantly perstringed, by Prudentius against 


Symmachus. Where Prudentius grants, that Symmachus, who declared, 


that it was one thing which all worshipped ; when he sacrificed to Vic- 
tory, did sacrifice to God Almighty, under that partial notion, as the giver 
of victory. This, in the Egyptian allegory, Osiris mangled and cut in 
pieces by Typhon. Victory and Virtue, as well as Neptune, Mars, and 
Bellona, but several names or notions of Jupiter, in the Fearne of Plau- 
tus’s Amphitryo . ; : : : ; ; ; . 688 
Vossius’s opinion, that these deified accidents and natures of things, 
as well as the other Pagan invisible gods, were commonly looked upon 
by the vulgar, as so many single substantial minds, or spirits created by 
the supreme God, and appointed to preside over these several things re- 
spectively. Where it is acknowledged, that neither the political nor the 
poetical gods of the Pagans were taken, so much as by the vulgar, for so | 
many independent deities. ; ° é , ? . 690 
Probable, that by these gods the wiser Pagans sometimes understood, 
demons in general, or collectively; that is, whosoever they were, thaee 
were appointed to preside over those several things, or dispense them. 
As Afolus in Arrianus seems to be taken for the demons appointed 
God Almighty to preside over the winds J 
Lactantius’s reason, why the consentes and select Pei tds ly 
shipped by the Romans, could not be single demons or angels 
And from Aristotle’s observation, against Zeno, that, according to lal 
or civil theology, one god was chief for one thing, and another for anol 
er, concluded, that these political gods were not prope rly the subset 
ministers of the Supreme; and therefore could be 1 lothing, but 
names and notions of one natural God, according to bf s\ 
and effects q 
And thus does whan himself afterwar s confess. 
the natural ips 4 all the Pagan gods ' 
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of one God. Where, notwithstanding, this learned and industrious philo- 


‘ r . loger seems to take the natural and philosophic theology for the physio- 
logical, he making the god thereof the nature of things. Whereas the 
natural theology was the true, and real, and philosophical, opposed both - 


to the fictions of the poets, and the institutes of law-makers and politicians. 
‘As Varro affirmeth, that in cities those things were worshipped and be- 
lieved, according to false opinions, which had no nature, nor real subsis- 
tence, neither in the world, nor without it. The God of the Pagans not 
the nature of things, which could be the Numen of none but of Atheists ; 
but an understanding Being, the great Mind, or Soul of the whole world, 
pervading all things. ‘Thus unquestionably true, that the many poetical 
and political gods were but several names or notions of one natural, real, 
and true God. Besides which, there were other inferior ministers of this 
supreme God, acknowledged to be the instruments of his providence, and 
religiously worshipped also. A brief but full account of the Pagans’ nat- 
ural theology, set down by Prudentius : d : . 694 
And when the more high-flown Pagans referred these Sool and 
political gods to the Divine ideas, or patterns of things in the archetypal 
world ; which, besides the Platonists, the Egyptians in Celsus are said to 
have done, making the brute animals worshipped by them, but symbols of 
the eternal ideas ; they hereby made these gods to be so many partial con- 
siderations of one God neither, as being all things, or containing in him- 
self the causes of all things; as Julian himself declareth in his sixth 
oration. ‘ é ‘ : : ; » 696 
An saanpiedleaen that ai of the pagan Pulyetreked was but the 
polyonymy of one God; he being worshipped under several names. 
First, according to several general notions of him; as of Janus, Genius, 
Saturn, Minerva, Urania, or the heavenly Venus, or Love, and others be- 
fore declared. So also of Summanus, according to St. Austin, and The- 
is, afterwards to be mentioned j : § : . 697 
And, secondly, according to other more particular notions of them (in 
eir special gods), as acting in some parts of the world only, or exercis- 













all things, he was thereupon called by the name of every thing, or 
y thing by hisname. ‘The Pagans in St. Austin; that their ances- 
7 NOt so Bist, as not to understand, that those things of nature 
ine gifts, and not themselves gods. And the Pagans ip Eu- 

® invisible God, the cause of all things, ought to be wor- 
fects, wherein he hath displayed himself . 699 

‘kinds of these gods only called by Athanasius 









2 tae? 3 


ing some particular powers ? é ‘ i 3/6699 | 
And, lastly, as pervading all things, and bette all ini: or the cause ~ 





whole animated world. Hitherto showed, that even the most refined of 


: . 
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poetical and fictitious, he opposing them to those of the third sort, that 

were natural and real things; yet may these also be well called poetical, fic- % 

titious, and fantastical gods too; because though themselves were real e 

things, existing in nature, yet was their personation and deification, mere * 

fiction, fancy, and poetry. And accordingly were they before ealled 

by Origen “EAdjvay avaxicopota, mere fragments of the Greeks . 700 ° 
_ XXXIV. Of those Pagans, who supposed the supreme God to be the 


the Pagans agreed in these two things. First, in breaking and erumbling 

the one simple Deity, and multiplying it into many gods; or parcelling 

it out into several particular notions, according to. its several powers and 

virtues (JZodvwyvuoyr being, to these Pagans, the same thing with ow0i- 

yoyor). And then, in theologizing the whole world, personating and dei- | 
fying the natures of things, accidents, and inanimate bodies. They sup- 

posing God to pervade all things, and himself to be in a manner all things : 

therefore every thing to the religious, sacred, and Divine ; and God to me 

worshipped in all ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ 

We shall now add, that both those faserie Uh aget principles, of ‘Gas 
pervading all things, and his being all things, were. carried on further. by 
those Pagan theologers, who had no higher notion of the supreme Deity, 
than as the soul of the world. For, first, whereas the. more refined | Pa- ' 
gans supposed God to pervade all things unmixedly ; ; those mingled ~and ties: i 
















confounded him with the whole world; some of them supposing him also eT 

to be asubtile body . ‘ ‘ pene eae ‘ : » 702, P. Ne ) 
Again, whereas the other more sublimated Pagans affirmed God so to Pi y 

be all, as nevertheless to be something also above all; these concluded 

him to be nothing higher than the animated world... «708 


And though they supposed, that as well in this mundane animal as in 
other animals, there was something principal and. hegemonical (whether | 
the sun, or ether, or fire), which therefore was emphatically called Goc ds 
yet did they conceive the. whole matter thereof to be animated, and sO. e be 
all God. Not barely.as matter, but by reason of the soul thereof 

Now if the whole world animated be the supreme God, then must all 
the parts and members of the world be the parts and members of one 
God ; but not themselves therefore properly so many gods, This affirm- 
ed by Origen, as the true sense of these Pagans, against that unwar a 
sertion of Celsus, that if the whole were God, then must t the se 
thereof needs be gods pine Read Sa la nl Ui lao — 

Wherefore, though these Pagans ‘died he: eiclat of 
natures of things, as well as the, powers of the mundar 
not the intelligent amongst them worship hem sev: 1 


} 
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nie proper pa bat only as the parts and members of one great animal 
or god; or rather worship the great mundane Soul (the Life of the whole 
world) i in them all. ‘This proved from St. Austin ‘ ; : 707 
The same plainly declared also by the Pagans in Athanasius, that not 
the divided parts of the world were by them accounted so many 
several gods, but the whole, made up of them all, one God; which yet 
might be worshipped i in its several parts. : : : 708 
The Pagans being thus divided, as to their opinions conce ning the 

- natural and true theology, some of them worshipped the world as the 
body of God, but others only as his image or temple. Thus ee 
though disliking the deifying of inanimate things, did notwithstanding ap- 
_prove of worshipping God in the whole world, as his most sacred temple. 
And the Persian Magi, allowing of no artificial temples made with men’s 
hands, worshipped God sub dio, and upon the tops of mountains, as con- 
: ceiving the whole world to be his natural temple. For the same reason 
did they condemn also artificial statues and images, concluding fire, earth, 
ang water, and the like parts of the world, to be the natural images of the 
_ Deity. Thus Dino i in Clemens Alexandrinus. This difference amongst 
the Pagan theologers noted by Macrobius. Thus were all the Pagans 
world-worshippers, i in different senses ; but not as a dead and inanimate 
thing, but either as the body of God, or else as his temple or image 709 
Furthermore, the Pagans universally acknowledging the world to be 
an animal, those of them, who supposed it not to be the first and highest 
God, conceived it to be either asecond or else a third god; and So wor- 
shipped it, not only as a temple or image, but also as the son of the first 
God. . Celsus pretended the Christians to have called their Jesus the Son 
of God, in imitation of these Pagans who styled the world so - wal 
_. Thus have we made it fully to appear, that, according to the saying of 
Antisthenes, the many popular gods of the Pagans were but one and the 
| “ _ same natural God ; or, according to that of Euclides, their many gods 
“a were, but many names. So that neither their poetical bern was look- 
WF. upon by them as true and natural : ‘ . 712 
Never theless, the wiser Pagans generally eoaaaena, that ‘hae ought 
to be another theology, besides the natural, fitly calculated for the vulgar, 
and having a mixture of falsehood and fabulosity in it. Varro and Sce- 
vola agreed, that the vulgar being incapable of the true and natural theol- 
ogy, it was expedient for them to, be deceived in their religion. Strabo 
also, that the vulgar cannot, by philosophic reason and truth, be carried 
oF on to 0 piety 5 ; but this must be done by superstition, and by the help of fa- 
bles, ¢ ze Ni a) relations... The same partly acknowledged by Syne- 
s for tri we it is hard to find out God, but impossible to 
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declare him to the vulgar ; and therefore a necessity of a civil theology, 
distinct from the natural and philosophical . . ‘ é mr 
~" XXXV. We come now to the next thing proposed, that, besides 
this seeming and fantastic Polytheism of the Pagans, which was nothing 
but the polyonymy of one God, they had another real Polytheism, even 
in their natural and philosophic theology itself. But this not of self-exis- 
tent gods, but generated or created ones only. Thus, according to Plu- 
tarch, one highest unmade God is the Maker and Father of all the other 
gods, generated or derived from him. And Proclus concludes all the gods 
to derive their godship from the first God, who therefore is the fountain 
of the Godhead . 3 P ’ : . é . 715 
These inferior Pagan gods styled a panini Marcellinus substan- 
tial powers, in way of opposition to those other poetical and political gods, 
that were not substantial or real, but only several names or notions of one 
supreme God. Those substantial powers (as divination and prophecy was 
by them imparted to men) said to be all subject to that one sovereign 
deity, called Themis, placed by Pagan theologers in the throne of Jupiter. 
This Themis also another name or notion of the supreme God, besides 
those beforementioned. Poetry and phantastry intermingled by the Pa- 
gans with their natural or philosophic theology . é ‘ ving MG 
Thus the Pagans held both one God and many gods, in different sen- 
ses. Onatus and Plotinus, that the majesty of the supreme God consis- 
teth in having multitudes of gods dependent on him, and ruled by him, 
and that the honor done to them redounds to him. The gods of the ori- 
ginal Pagans not mere dead statues and images, but living understanding 
beings, represented by them. That Christians asserted no solitary Deity, 
as Pagans pretended, but agreed with this cf Seneca, that God hath gen- 
erated or created innumerable understanding beings superior to men, min- 
isters of his kingdom ; the only difference being this, that they gave them 
no religious worship: out of Lactantius : sites 
XXXVI. That besides the inferior gods, sainaielta ail by all the 
Pagans (namely, animated stars, demons, and heroes), the more refined of 
them, who accounted not the animated world the supreme Deity, ac- 
knowledged a trinity of Divine hypostases superior to them all, Which 
doctrine affirmed by Plotinus to have been very ancient, and no inven- 
tion of Plato’s . , . ‘ f , ? . 6 oO 
Parmenides an assertor of a trinity bei before Plato. This imputed 

to the Pythagoreans, by Moderatus in Simplicius, and Jamblichus in Pro- — 

clus. Before Pythagoras, Orpheus had his trinity, Phanes, Uranus, an 

Chronus ; the same with Plato’s three kings or principles. Probable, thi 


Pythagoras and Orpheus derived the same fromm the rhea : 
Vox. IT. 84 
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Egyptian Hermes. Some footsteps of such a trinity, in the Mithraic mys- 
teries, amongst the Persians, and the Zoroastrian cabala. The same ex- 
pressly declared in the Magic or Chaldaic oracles. A trinity of Gods 
worshipped anciently by the Samothracians, and called by a Hebrew 
name cabiri, the mighty gods, From thence the Roman Capitoline trini- 
ty derived ; the second whereof, Minerva, or the Divine wisdom. The 
Ternary, a number used by the Pagans, in their religious rites, as mys- 
terious " risk 
It being no way pthibsahie, he as a pore of Divine hy postases 
should have sprung from human wit, we may reasonably assent to what 
Proclus affirmeth, that it was at first Deonagadotos Psoloyia, a theology of 
Divine tradition or revelation ;—as having been first imparted to the He- 
brews, and from them communicated to other nations. Nevertheless, as 
this Divine cabala was but little understood by the Pagans, so was it by 
many of them depraved and adulterated ‘ . ‘ ‘ ~ 222 
This called universally by them a trinity of gods; or a first, second, 
and third god: by some a trinity.of causes, and of principles, and of opi- 
ficers. The tradition of the three gods, in Proclus, ancient and famous. 
Numenius’s three gods, called by him the father, the son, and the nephew 
(or grandson). Nous, or intellect, to Plotinus, a second god: as also the 
world an image of all the three gods. Plotinus and Porphyrius, their 
ecstatic union with the first of these three gods. , . 723 
That Philo, a religious Jew, and zealous. opposer of the pagan Poly- 
theism, called, notwithstanding, the Divine Word, also a second god, 
This not agreeable to the principles of Christianity. Nevertheless St. 
Austin partly excuses this language in the Pagans ‘ . 725 
And they perhaps the more excusable, because they sometimes call- 
ed also those three hypostases, taken all together, the first god . 726 
Nor was this trinity of Divine hypostases ill-languaged only by the 
Pagans, but also the cabala thereof much depraved and adulterated by 
some Platonists and Pythagoreans. As first, such as made the world to 
be the third god. Such a trinity, a confounding of God and creature to- 
gether : : : ; j ' ‘ 0 OF 
And that this an “~— ated notion of the Trinity, evident foal hence ; 
because no reason, why these philosophers should stop here, since the 
sun, moon, and stars,and their other generated gods, differ not in kind, 
but only in degree, from the world. ; : . 728 
Neither will this excuse them, that they discliriiod et chiefly of the 
oul of the world; since if there were such a mundane soul, as together 
the world made up one animal, this itself must needs be a creature 
728 
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This probably the reason, why Philo, though acknowledging? the Di- 
vine Word asa second god, and second, cause, yet no where speaketh of 
a third god; lest he should thereby seem to deify the whole; created 
world. Though he call God also, in some sense, the soul of the world 
too (whether meaning thereby his first or his second god). So that Philo 
seems to have acknowledged only a duality, and not a trinity, of Divine 
hy postases bake ‘ ; ‘ F « ( 728 

Another depravation of this Aeccniicittaaa ‘Sudo eget of Di- 
vine tradition—or cabala of the Trinity, that some of these Platonists and 


-Pythagoreans, concluding all those several ideas of the Divine intellect, or 


archetypal world, to be so many distinct substances, animals, and gods; 
have thereby made their second hypostasis, not one, but a heap of innu- 
merable gods and hypostases, and consequently destroyed their trinity 729 

Though Philo again here Platonized so far, as to suppose an incorpo- 
real heaven and earth, and an intelligible sun, moon, and stars, to have 
been made before the corporeal and sensible ; yet does he nowhere de- 
clare them to be so many distinct substances and animals, much less gods ; 
but on the contrary censures that for Pagan idolatry. This pretence of 


- worshipping the Divine ideas, in all sensible things, that which gave sanc- 


tuary and protection to the foulest and sottishest of all the Pagan idolatries; 
the Egyptians worshipping brute animals thus, and the Greeks the parts 
of the world inanimate, and natures of things . ‘ . 730 

A third depravation or adulteration of the Divine cabala of the Trinity, 
by Proclus and other latter Platonists, asserting an innumerable company 
of henades, particular unities, superior to the first Nous, or Intellect, their 
second hypostasis ; as also innumerable noes, substantial minds or intel- 


lects, superior to the first Psyche, their third hypostasis —. wie 
These noes seem to be asserted by Plotinus also; as liberia’ the hen- 
ades and agathotetes were by Simplicius. ‘ ‘ . 7382 


A swarm of innumerable Pagan gods from nabs besides their in- 
telligible gods, or ideas, particular henades and noes, edness and intel-_ 
lects ; : é ‘ : : k . 733 

Now since these par aibulee henades and noes of theirs must needs be 
creatures, the trinity of Proclus and such others nothing but a scale or 
ladder of nature, wherein God and the creature are confounded together, 











the juncture or commissure betwixt them being nowhere discernible ; as 
if they differed only in degrees; a gross mistake and adulteration of the 
ancient cabala of the Trinity , ‘ ‘ , ‘ : - 733 _ 

This that Platonic, or rather pseudo-Platonic trinity, by us opposed to 
the Christian, viz. such a trinity, as confounds the differences betwixt Go 
and the creature ; bringing the Deity by degree down lower and ] 
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and at length scattering it into all, the animated parts of the world; a 
foundation for infinite Polytheism, cosmolatry or world-idolatry and crea- 
ture worship. Hence the Platonists and Pythagoreans the fittest men to 
be champions for Paganism against Christianity. : : . 734 

Concerning the Christian Trinity, three things to be observed. First, 
that it is not a trinity of mere names and words, nor logical notions, or 
inadequate conceptions of God ; this doctrine having been condemned by 
the Christian church, in Sabellius and others ; but a Trinity of hypostases, 
subsistences, or persons : : : : . Fee 

The second thing observable in the Christian Trinity, that though the 
second hypostasis thereof were begotten from the first, and the third pro- 
ceedeth both from the first and second; yet neither of them creatures. 
First, because not made é& otx ovtwy, or from an antecedent nonexistence 
brought forth into being, but both of them coeternal with the Father. 
Secondly, because all necessarily existent and unannihilable. Thirdly, 
because all of them universal, or infinite, and creatures of all other par- 
ticular beings . ; 4 : : ; . ee 

The third shsertdtbte as to the Christian Trinity, that the three hypos- 
tases thereof are all truly and really one God; not only by reason of 
agreement of will, but also of a mutual zeguyognors and évimagsic, perme- 
ation of each other, and inexistence.—Though no instance of the like uni- 
ty to be found elsewhere in nature; yet since two distinct substances, 
corporeal and incorporeal, make one man and person in ourselves, much 
more may three Divine hypostases be one God. ‘ ¢ aT 

Though much of mystery in the Christian Trinity, yet nothing of 
plain contradiction to reason therein ; that is, no nonsense, and impossi- 
bility. The ill design of those who represent the Christian Trinity as ab- 
solutely contradictious to reason, that they may thereby debauch men’s 
understandings, and make then swallow down other things, which un- 
questionably are such : : : C ; : é . 737 

The Christian Trinity much more agreeable to reason than the pseu- » 
do-Platonic, in the three particulars before mentioned. First, its making 
their third hypostasis the animated world, or mundane soul. Which, not 
only too great a leap betwixt the second and third, but also a gross de- 
basement of the ‘Deity, and confounding it with the creature ; a founda- 
tion for world-idolatry, and worshipping inanimate things, as parts and 
members of God ; : t : - , ‘ : . 137 

God to Origen, but quasi anima mundi, as it were the soul of the world, 
and not truly and properly such. All the perfection of this notion to be 
attributed to God, but not the imperfection thereof : j . 738 

Certain, that, according to the more refined Platouists, their third Di- 
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vine hypostasis, not a mundane, but supra mundane soul, and the dxjucovg— 
vos, or opificer—of the whole world. So to Amelius, Porphyrius, and 
Plotinus. A double soul of the world to Plato likewise. The third hypos- 
_ tasis, to these, no creature, but a creator : i : : . 740 

So in their second particular (whereby the forementioned pseudo- 
Platonic trinity, no trinity), its making all the ideas and archetypal para- 
digms of things, so many hypostases, animals, and gods. This a mon- 
strous extravagancy. Not to be doubted, but that Plato well understood 
these ideas to be nothing but noemata, or conceptions of the Divine mind, 
existing nowhere apart by themselves ; however called ovoias, essences or 
substances,—because not such accidental and evanid things as our human 
thoughts are, they being the standing and eternal objects of all science: 
as also Cao, or animals :—to signify, that they were not mere dead forms, 
as pictures upon paper, or carved statues. And thus did not only Ame- 
lius understand St. John concerning the Logos, whatsoever was made was 
life in him, but also divers of the ancient fathers, Greek and Latin. ‘This 
deifying of ideas but a piece of Pagan poetry u ; ; . 741 

Lastly, whereas Proclus and others intermingle many particular gods 
with those three universal hypostases, and henades, and agathotetes, uni- 
ties and goodnesses, substantial above the first intellect ; and noes, par- 
ticular minds or intellects, above the first soul; this hypothesis of theirs 
altogether irrational and absurd ; there being nothing essentially goodness, 
wisdom, and sanctity, but the three Divine hypostases, all other beings 
having only a participation thereof. Thus Origen expressly ; who there- 
fore acknowledgeth no higher rank of created beings than such as the 
Platonists call souls, that are self-movable, vitally unitable to bodies, and 
peceable. With whom agreeth St. Jerome, and others of the fathers, that 
God is the only impeccable being; but all understanding creatures free- 
willed and lapsable . é : ; - ; ; : . TAz 

An opinion of Simplicius, that even in that rank of beings called souls 
(though not essentially immutable, but self-movable) some are of so high 
a pitch, as that they can never degenerate, nor sink or fall into vicious 
habits. Insomuch that he makes a question, whether prozresis belong to 
them or no OA! on : t ; ‘ ‘ , ; . 744 

But whatever is to be thought of this, Origen too far in the other ex- 
treme, in denying any other ranks of souls above human ; and supposing 
all the difference, that is now betwixt the highest angels and men, to have 
proceeded only from their merits, and different uses of their free will; 
his reason being this, because God would be otherwise a prosopoleptes, or 
accepter of persons. This also extended by him to the soul of our Sa- 
viour Christ; as not partially chosen to that dignity, but for its faithful 
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adherence to the Divine Word in a pre-existent state; which he would 
prove from Scripture. But if a rank of souls below human, and specifically 
differing from them, as Origen bimself confesses those of brutes to be ; 
no reason, why there might not also be other ranks or species superior to 
them : ‘ , ' : é ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 745 
But least of all can we assent to Origen, when from this principle, 
that all souls are essentially endued with free will, and therefore in their 
nature peccable, he infers those endless circuits of souls, upwards and - 
downwards, and consequently denies them any fixed state of holiness and 
happiness by Divine grace; an assertion contrary to the tenor and promi- 
ses of the gospel. ‘Thus perhaps that to be understood, that “ Christ 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel;” not as if he 
were the first who taught the soul’s immortality, a thing believed before 
by the pharisaic Jews, and generality of Pagans; but because these held 
their endless transmigrations and circuits, therefore was he the first who 
brought everlasting life and happiness to light . ; : . 147 
That Origen, a man well skilled in the Platonic learning, and so much 
addicted to the dogmata thereof, would never have gone so far into that 
other extreme, had there been any solidity of reason for either of those 
henades, or noes, of the latter Platonists. This opinion all one as if the 
Christian should suppose besides the first person, or Father, a multitude 
of particular paternities, superior to the second person ; and also besides 
the one Son, or Word, a multitude of particular sons or words, superior 
to the third, the Holy Ghost. This plainly to make a breach upon the 
Deity, and to introduce a company of such creaturely gods, as imply a 
contradiction in their very notion ' : ; ; . 748 
Lastly, this not the catholic doctrine of the Platonic school neither, but 
a private opinion only of some late doctors. No footsteps of these hen- 
ades and agathotetes to be found any where in Plato; nor yet in Plotinus. 
This language little older than Proclus. Nor does Plato speak of any ab- 
stract or separate mind, save only one; his second things about the 
second, being ideas; as his thirds about the third created beings. Ploti-_. 
nus also doubtful and staggering about these noes, he seeming sometimes 
to make them but the heads or summitics of souls. Wherefore this pseu- 
do-Platonic trinity te be exploded, as confounding the differences betwixt 
God and the creature. Whereas the Christian Trinity homogeneal, all 
Deity or Creator; all other things being supposed to he the creatures of 
those three hypostases, and produced by their joint concurrence and in- 
fluence; they being all really but one God . : : : . 748 
Nevertheless, these forementioned depravations and adulterations of 
that Divine cabala of the Trinity, not to be charged upon Plato himself, 
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nor all the other ancient Platonists and Pythagoreans ; some of which ap- 
proached so near to the Christian Trinity as to make three hypostases all 
truly Divine, and creators, other things being the creatures of them 750 
First, therefore, Plato himself, in his Timeeus, carefully distinguisheth 
betwixt God and the creature, and determineth the bounds of each, after 
this manner. That the first is that which always is, and never was made; 
the second, that which is made and had a beginning, but truly is not. 
His meaning here perverted by junior Platonists, whom Boetius also fol- 
lowed. Where Plato also takes it for granted, that whatsoever hath a 
temporary and successive duration, had a beginning ; and whatsoever had 
no beginning, hath no successive but permanent duration; and so con- 
cludes, that whatsoever is eternal, is God ; but whatsoever exists in time, 
and hath a beginning, creature. é : é : : . Fl 
Now to Plato, more eternal gods than one. Which not ideas or noe- 
mata, but true substantial things ; his first, second, and third, in his epis- 
tle to Dionysius, or trinity of Divine hypostases, the makers or creators of 
the whole world. Cicero’s gods, by whose providence the world and all 
its parts were framed . : . : ; ' . - 153 
The second hypostasis in Plato’s trinity, to wit, mind or intellect, un- 
questionably eternal, and without beginning. The same affirmed by Plo- 
tinus also of the third hypostasis, or Psyche, called the word of the 
second, as the second the word of first. Porphyrius’s testimony to this 
purpose in St. Cyril; where also mind or the second Divine hypostasis 
(though said to have been begotten from the first, yet), called avtomdtwe, 
and avtoyévntos, its own parent, and its own offspring,—and said to have 
: . 754 
This mysterious riddle expounded out of Plotinus. The plain mean- 
ing thereof no more than this, that though this second hypostasis pro- 
ceeded from the first, yet was it not produced by it after a creaturely 
manner, nor arbitrariously by will and choice, but in way of natural and 
necessary emanation. ‘Thus have some Christians ventured to ¢call the 
Logos, wvtodeoy, and ex seipso Deum, God from himself ‘e - 755 
Dionysius Petavius, having declared .the doctrine of Arius, that the 
Father was the only eternal God, and the Son, or Word, a creature, made 
in time, and out of nothing ; concludes it undeniably manifest from hence, 
that Arius was a germane, true, and genuine Platonist. Whereas it is 
most certain from hence, that Arius was no Platonist at all; and that Pe- 
tavius himself did not well understand the Platonic doctrine. Had Plato 
denied the eternity of his second hypostasis, called Nous, he must have 
denied the eternity of wisdom and understanding itself; this being to him. 
that wisdom by which God himself is wise, and whereby he made the 


sprung out avtoyores, self-begottenly . . .  . 
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world. With which agreeth also Athanasius ; “Our Lord is wisdom, 


and not second to any other wisdom; and, the Father of the Word is not 


himself Word ; and, that was not word and wisdom, which prod 
word and wisdom.” This in opposition to Arius, who maintained anoth- 
er word and wisdom, senior to that word and wisdom in Christ. These 
Platonists, so far from denying the eternity of the word, that they rather 
attributed too much to it, in making itself begotten. Wherefore Plato, 
asserting the eternity of his second hypostasis, Nous or Logos, and not of 
the world, did thereby, according to Athanasius’s own doctrine, make it 
to be no ¢reature 5 . : ‘ ‘ ‘ . , - 756 
Nor is there any force at all in that testimony of Macrobius, cited by 
Petavius, to the contrary, wherein the first hypostasis is said to have cre- 
ated Mind from itself, and the second to have created Soul; because 
these ancient Pagans did not confine the word creare to such a narrow 
sense, as Christians commonly do; but used it generally for all manner 
of production. Petavius’s mistake, chiefly from that spurious: trinity of 
the latter Platonists, whose third god is by themselves called woinua, a 
creature. But this not the doctrine of the ancients ' , . 757 
Nevertheless some more reason to doubt, whether Plato’s third hy- 
postasis were eternal, because in his Timezeus, he generates the mundane 
soul, this controversy decided, by supposing a double Psyche, éyxoauioy, 
and Umegxooutoy, a mundane, and supra-mundane soul ; the first of these 
called by Plotinus a heavenly Venus, and a separate soul. Wherefore, 
though the lower Venus, or mundane soul, according to Plato made in 
time together with the world; yet the higher Divine soul, or heavenly 
Venus, the son of Chronos without a mother, his third hypostasis, eternal, 
and without beginning : ‘ ; . ; . +t Bie te 
This further evident from hence, because Plato, in his epistle to Dio- 
nysius, affirmeth as well of the second and third, as of the first, that in all 
those things that are cognate to our human soul (or creaturely) there is 
ovdey torovto, nothing like thereunto . F ; ; : «ohn 
Secondly, the three hypostases of Plato’s trinity not only all eternal, 
but also necessarily existent, and absolutely unannihilable. Nor could the 
first any more exist without the second and third, than the sun without 
its primary light and secondary splendour. These also, according to Plo- 
tinus, the three principles of the universe ; so that there could be neither 
more, nor fewer. They who called the second autopator, signified there- 
by the necessity of its existence . : 6 4 ‘ . . 760 
_ Thirdly, these three Platonic hypostases, as eternal and necessary, so 
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Though nous, or mind, vulgarly looked upon as the highest principle of 
all things, yet Plato set before it one most simple good. When Nous, 
said by Plato to be yevovorns, of the same kind with the first cause of all 
things, this all one as if he had affirmed it to be ouootazoc, coessential or ° 
consubstantial with it . : : : . q : . 760 
Plato’s third hypostasis, Psyche, or the superior mundane soul, called 
by him Zeus, from jv, as also the cause and fountain of life, and the 
prince and king of all things. And when said to be éxyovoc, the offspring 
of the highest mind,—thereby made consubstantial with it also. So that 
Plato’s whole trinity homoousian . : : ‘ d . 761 
Though by the demiurgus or opificer Plato eiNhivlity meant the sec- 
ond hypostasis, mind or intellect, yet Atticus, Amelius, Plotinus, and others, 
ealled the third, or the higher Psyche also, by that name. Wherefore, 
according to the genuine Platonic and Parmenidian trinity, all the three 
hypostases joint creatures of the whole world. Thus Ficinus often, and 
Proclus. Porphyrius’s affirmation, that the Deity, according to Plato, ex- 
tends to three hypostases_. ‘ p : ‘ A : Pail 8 
Certain therefore, that Arius did not Platonize, but rather Athanasius 
and the Nicene fathers ; who, notwithstanding, made not Plato but the 
Scriptures their foundation. The genuine trinity of Plato and Parmeni- 
des, a middle betwixt that of Sabellius and that of Arius ; it being neither 
a trinity of words and names as the former ; nor an hetergousious trinity, 
a confused jumble of God and the creature together ; but homoousious 
‘and homogeneal: all eternal, oa pie existent, infinite or omnipotent, 
and creator : . : : ; : ; : : . 762 
But that it may yet more fully appear, how far the most refined Pla- 
tonic and Parmenidian trinity does either agree or disagree with the Scrip- 
ture and christian doctrine, two things farther to be observed concerning 
it. First, that the Platonists universally asserted an essential dependence 
of their second and third hypostases upon the first, as also a gradual sub- 
ordination in them. Thus Plotinus; Chronos, or the second hypostasis, 
is in a middle state betwixt his father who is greater, and his son who is 
inferior. And that in this eternal generation or emanation no progress 
upward, but all downward, and a gradual descent : ; . 762 
More of the dependence and gradual subordination of the second and 
third hypostases of the Platonic pea to the first. | ‘Each following hy- 
postasis called tyvog and tomog and sixwy, and sdwhoy, and miunue, of that 
before it. Philo’s offensive expression, that the Logos, or Word, is the 
shadow of God. This gradation commonly illustrated by the ‘hap 
or axavyooue, the effulgency or out-shining splendas of t | 
The same further manifested from the seve ral dis " 
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given to each hypostasis in the true Platonic or Parmenidian trinity. 

The first, €v 290 mavtwy, one before all things ;—the second, £» masta, one 

all things,—as to their distinct ideas; the third, ty xt 2ayta, one really 

| producing all things. .The first, Unity and Goodness essential; the see- 
~ond, Understanding and Wisdom ; the third, self-active Love and Power, 
The first, or Father avevégyytos, above action ;—the second or Son, the 
Demiurgus, the Maker or contriving Architect of the world, but an im- 

ie moveable nature ; the third a movable Deity, and the immediate Gover- 
mor of the whole world. Amelius’s distinction of them into toy ovta, tor 
tyovta, Tov oow@yta =~ \ - 766 
» » The greatest difficulty in she diahnetinn snateatal of these three Pla- 
tonic hypostases; that understanding, reason, and wisdom, should be 
made peculiar to the second, as if the first were therefore devoid of mind, 
reason and wisdom. ‘This an arcanum of the Platonic and Pythagoric 
theology ; that whereas Anaxagoras, Aristotle,and the vulgar, make mind 
and understanding the oldest of all things, and the highest principle in the 
universe ; this supposes mind, knowledge, and wisdom, to be not the first, 
but second. Partly because there is a multiplicity in knowledge, but 
there must be unity before multiplicity. And partly because there must 
be onto before Nove, an object or intelligible before intellect.—As-also, 
because intellection or knowledge is not the highest good, or happiness ; 
and therefore to be some substantial thing, in order of nature superior to 
mind. Hence concluded, that the supreme Deity is better than Logos, 
Ygason, word, or intellect. ‘That no Logos, from whence Logos is derived. 
Thus Philo; The God before Reason, or Word, better than all the rational 
nature. But this difficulty common to Platonism with Christianity ; 
which likewise makes Word, or reason and wisdom, not the first, but 
second hypostasis. ‘Thus does Athanasius deny, that there is any word, 
reason or wisdom, before the Son of God. What then ? Is the first hypos- 
tasis therefore vous and adoyos, devoid of reason and mind ?—Plotinus’s 
attempt to answer this; that the first hath pag anioty, a simple light,— 
different from that multiform light of knowledge. Again, that the first is 
vonotg avtH, intelligence itself,—and therefore superior to intellect, or that 
which hath intellection. (For 7 voqovg ov vost, intelligence itself doth not 
understand.) Besides which, another attempt also to solve this diffi- 
culty : " . : . ; - 167 
The ground of this Platonic Meeinealien pe dadioetelaianall in the Di- 
ine hypostases ; because there is but one fountain of the Godhead ;*so 
e second must needs differ from the first, as the crrady aoe from 
the splendor from the sun. ‘ ‘ ~i hee 
nd | BpDeaels said to have arte nego from the 
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first ; yet this not to be taken for such a generation as shi of men, where — 
three men (father, son, and grandson), all adult, have no essential depen- . 
dence upon one another, nor gradual subordination. | This but an im- 
perfect generation ; ; : ; ‘ oY FOR vie eE1 
Furthermore, the Platonisis would pewobuteidnil this their gradation in 
the Deity, or subordination of hypostases, from hence, because by this 
means, not so great a leap or jump in the creation, a8 otherwise there must 
be; nor the whole Deity screwed up to such a disproportionate ponies “ | 
as would render it incapable of having any intercourse. with the lower © 
world.. Where the whole Deity, either one simple monad, or dee an im- 
movable mind, it could have no such liberty of will as is commonly at-— 
tributed to it, nor be affectible with any thing here below; nor indeed 
any fitter object for men’s devotion than an adamantine rock. Whereas. 
all the phenomena of the Deity solvable by this Platonic gradation 772 
As also, according to this hypothesis, some reasonable’ satisfaction to 
be given, why just so many Divine hypostases, and neither fewer nor 
more 2 : : ’ ‘ : A 1 i : . 173 
The second thing to be observed, concerning the genuine Platonic or 
Parmenidian trinity; that though the hypostases thereof be called three 
natures, and three principles, and three opificers, and three gods; yet they 
all really make up but one Divinity. For the world, being created by all 
three, and yet having but one creation, they must needs be all one Crea- 
tor. Porphyrius in St. Cyril explicitly, +s Senbtioges Plato, the es- 
sence of the Deity extendeth to three hypostases . ee PTI 
Platonists further add, that were it not for this essential dependence 
and subordination, the three Divine hypostases must needs be three co-~ 
ordinate gods; and no more one God than. three men are one man, or | 
three suns one sun. Whereas the sun, its splendor, and derivative light, 
may all well be accounted one and the same. éhimei sei yrs £9) pags 
These Platonists therefore suppose so» close a union, and so neara 
conjunction, betwixt their three hypostases, as no where else to be found 
in nature, Plotinus, that there is nothing between them, and that they 
are only not the very same. They acknowledge also their perichoresis or 
mutual inexistence. ‘The three hypostases one Divinity to the Platonists, 
in the same manner as the centre, radius distance immovable, and mova- 
ble circumference of a sphere, all one sphere. The first infinite Good- 
ness, the second infinite Wisdom, the third infinite active Love, and pow- © 
er substantial . ; , RY Ae 











From this full account of the true and genuine Platutite trinit 
both agreement and disagreement with the Christian, plainly app 


a } 


} First, its Bi Sargement in the three fundamental things before mentioned ; 

i: and consequently its discrepance from Arianism . ‘ , ' «a7 
: “Secondly, its disagreement notwithstanding, from the now-recited doc- 

trine, in that it supposes the three hypostases not to have one and the 

same singular essence, nor yet an absolute coequality, but a gradual sub- 

ordination, and esseutia! dependence. Upon which account, said by some 

to symbolize with Arianism, however different from it in the main 

point +) ens : , , : : . , - 778 

» Besides which, the best of the Platonists sometimes guilty of extrava- 

gant expressions. Plotinus’s owossdi¢ 08 zat jjustégo, that our human soul 

is of the same species with the mundane soul, or third hypostasis ;—that 
being but the elder sister. Which indeed isto make it coessential or con- 
3 substantial with us men, as St. Austin understood it. This a foundation 
ver for creature-worship or idolatry. Why the Arians by Constantine called 
‘Porphyrianists. But this doctrine, as repugnant to Plato, so elsewhere 
contradicted by Plotinus himself . . ‘ F . ; - 449 
That notwithstanding a Platonic Christian would apologize for Plato 

and the genuine Pythagoreans after this manner. First, that having no 
Scriptures, councils, nor creeds, to direct them in the darkness of this 
mystery, and to guide their language, they the more excusable, if not al- 
ways uniform, and sometimes extravagant. More to be wondered at, that 
they should approach so near the christian truth , ” . 779-2 

And for their gradual subordination of hypostases, and dependence of 

the second and third upon the first; that these Platonists herein the more 
“yohe ott ‘excusable, because the majority of christian doctors, for the first three cen- 
. turies, seem to have asserted the same : , ’ . 779-2 
The Platonic Christians’ further apology ; ten the Platonists’ inten- 
tion. in subordinating their three hypostases, only to exclude a plurality of 
co-ordinate independent gods. That none of Plato’s three hypostases, 
creatures, but that the essence of the Godhead belongeth to them all; 
they being all eternal, necessarily existent, infinite or omnipotent and cre- 
ators. Therefore in the sense of the Nicene council, consubstantial and 
coequal. The essence of the Godhead, wherein all the three hypostases 
agree, as well to the fathers as Platonists, general and universal . 780 
Besides which the genuine Platonists would acknowledge also all 

their three hypostases to be homoousian, coessential, or consubstantial, 

yet ina further sense, as making up one entire Divinity: as the root, 
stock, and branches, coessential toa vine. ‘The trinity not so undivided 
t as if three were not three in it. The inequality and subordination in the 
; Platonic trinity within the Deity itself only, and in the relation of the hy- 
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postases to one another ; they being ad extra, all one and the same God, 
jointly concurring in the same actions, and in that respect devoid of in- 
equality. Yat abet : : : 2 : j : . 782 
Furthermore, the Platonic Christian would urge, that according to the 
principles of Christianity itself, there must needs be some dependence and 
subordination in these hypostases, in their relation to one another ; a pri- 
_ority and posteriority of order and dignity : that which is originally of it- 
self, having some kind of priority and superiority over that which is whol- 
ly derived from it. The second and third hypostases not so omnipo- 
tent as the first, because not able to beget or produce that. Hence first 
styled by Macrobius, the most omnipotent of all. Sundry passages in 
Scripture favoring this hypothesis, as also orthodox fathers. Athanasius’s 
resemblances to the original light and the secondary splendor ; to, the 
fountain and the stream, the root and the branch, the water and the-va-. 
por. The equality asserted by the orthodox, in way of opposition to the | 
Arian inequality of God and creature; that they equally God, or uncre- 
ated. Notwithstanding which, some inequality amongst them allowed by 
Petavius and others, as this God and that person . . . . 785 
However, no necessity of any more inequality and subordination in 
the Platonic, than in the christian trinity; they being but infinite good- 
ness, and infinite wisdom, and infinite active love, and power substantial. 
Another hypothesis of some Platonists hinted by St. Austin out of Por- 
phyry, which makes the third hypostasis a middle betwixt the first 
and second ; and implies not so much a gradation, as a circulation in the . 
trinity ‘ : ; ° ; & Oe Me ‘ 5 : . 788 
As for the Platonists supposing their three hypostases (though one en- 
tire Divinity) to have their distinct singular essences, without which they 
conceive they could be nothing but three names; the Platonic Christian 
would make this apology, that the orthodox fathers. themselves were gen- 
erally of this persuasion, that the essence of the Godhead, wherein alk 
the three persons agree, not one singular, but only one common or uni- 
versal essence. Their distinction to this purpose, betwixt ovcéa and vno- 
otaoig* that the former was common or generical, the latter singular or 
individual. Theodoret, Basil, and many others. Petavius’s acknowledg- 
ment, that the Greeks universally agreed therein : ‘ ». hee 
The opinion of Gregory Nyssen, Cyril, Damascen, and others, that the 
persons of the Trinity no otherwise one, than as three individuals under 
the same species, or as three men agree in the same common humanity. 
These the chief assertors of an absolute, independent, and unsubordinate 
coequality. ‘This the only fault that St. Cyril finds in the Platonists, that 
they did not after such a consubstantiality. Whereas this trinity, Trithe- 
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ism; the three persons thereof being no more one God than three men 
are one man; however this certain, that these fathers did not suppose the 
three hypostases of the Trinity to have all the same singular essence. 
Another extreme, that sprung up afterwards in the room of the former 
Tritheism, and owned by no other authority than of a Lateran coun- 
eit! : ; 4 ‘ ; : ; ; : q . TOL 
And that this sameness of singular essence was not asserted by the 
Nicene fathers, and first opposers of Arius) first, clearly acknowledged 
by Petavius : : ° d ' ‘ : . . . 798 
But this further evident from hence ; because the same orthodox fa- 
thers, who opposed Arianism, did also condemn Sabellianism ; which as- 
serted, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be but one hypostasis, that is, to 
have but one and the same singular essence; and consequently acknow- 
ledged no other trinity than of names or words. . ‘ . 794 
It appeareth also from henee, because the word homoousious had nev- 
er any other sense, than to signify the agreement of things numerically 
differing, in some common and general nature or essence. St. Basil, that 
the same thing is not homoousious, coessential, or consubstantial with it- 
self: but always one thing with another. To duootcoy the same with 
ouyyévet in Plotinus. So also in Athanasius, he affirming the branches 
to be homoousious and congenerous with the root. ~ Besides which, ouo- 
yevns, ouosid7s, and ouogpuns, used by Athanasius and others as synony- 
mous with ouoovctos. None of which words signify an indentity of sin- 
gular essence, but general or universal only. The council of Chalcedon, 
that our Saviour Christ, as to his humanity, was homoousious or consub- 
stantial with us men. Thus does Athanasius deny the Son or Word, as 
such, to be homoousious or consubstantial with creatures; as also he af- 
firmeth men to be consubstantial and coessential with his Father . 795 
Moreover, the sense of the Nicene fathers, in their consubstantiality, 
may more fully appear from the doctrine of Arius opposed by them; 
which made the Sona creature, and therefore (as Athanasius writeth) 
tegovovov or HAdoterovotos, of a different essence or substance from the 
Father. Proved clearly from Athanasius, that by the consubstantialitys 
of the Word was meant no more, that its being not a creature or uncre- 
ated ‘ ; ’ : : 4 é ; : : . 796 
Further proof, out of Athanasius, that by consubstantiality is not 
meant a sameness of singular, but only of general essence. As also out of 
St. Austin : ; é : ‘ abl Se : » 799 
Lastly, that the homoousian fathers did not assert against Arius, a 
sameness of singular essence, evident from their disclaiming those two 
other words, tavtoovciov, and povoovcioy (as having a Sabellian sense in 
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From all these considerations, concluded by the Platonie Christian, 
that as the genuine trinity of Plato agreed with that of the orthodox Chris- 
tians, it being not heteroousian, but homoousian, coessential or consub- 
stantial ; not made up of God and creature, but all homogeneal of uncre- 
ated, or creator: so did the Trinity of the first orthodox Anti-Arians here- 
in agree with the Platonic trinity, that it was not monoousian, or tautoou- 
sian, one and the same singular essence, under three names or notions on- - 


_ ly; but really three hypostases or persons. ‘ . ee ok. 


Nevertheless, here remaineth a question to be answered; whether 
Athanasius, the Nicene fathers, and all the first Anti-Arians, did therefore 
assert the same thing with Greg. Nyssen, Cyril, and others, that the three 
persons in the Trinity were but three co-ordinate individuals, under the 
same species, having only a specific unity or indentity (besides consent of 
will) ; or that they all agree in the uncreated Nature only. _ This grossly 
asserted in the Dialogues of the Trinity, vulgarly imputed to Athanasius, 
and to that purpose also, that three men are not three men, but only then 
when they dissent from one another in will and opinion. But these Dia- 


‘ logues pseudepigraphous. Nevertheless to be granted, that Athanasius 


himself, in that book of the Common Essence of the Persons, seems to lay _ 
something too much stress upon this common nature, essence, or sub- 
stance, of the three persons, as to the making of them all but one God. 
However, it is certain, he does not there rely upon that alone; and else- 


_ where acknowledgeth it to be insufficient. The true reason why Atha- 


nasius laid so great a stress upon the Homoousiotes, not because this alone 
would make them one God, but because they could not possibly be one 
~ God without it. For if the Father be uncreated, and the Son a creature, 
then can they not both be one God. Several passages of Athanasius cited 
“to this purpose. Those expressions in him of one Godhead, and the 


sameness of the Godhead, and one essence or substance in the Trinity, 
> Rot so to be understood, as if the three persons were but several names, 
notions, or modes of one thing. . , : . ° : 5 
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Wherefore though Athanasius lay his foundation in this eiduxn svOTNS, 
common specific unity of the persons (which is their consubstantiality), in 
order to their being one God ; yet does he superadd other considerations 
also thereunto. Asj ® of all this, that they are not three principles, but 
only one; the essence of the Father being the root and fountain of the 
Son and Spirit; and the three hypostases, gathered together under one 
head. Where Athanasius implies, that, were they perfectly co-ordinate 
and independent, they would not be one but three gods ‘ xv na le 

In the next place, he further addeth, that these three hypostases are 
not three separated disjoined things, but indivisibly united ; as the splen- 
dor is indivisible from the sun, and wisdom from him that is wise. That 
neither of these persons could be without the other: nor any thing come 
between them: they so immediately conjoined together, as that there is a 
kind of ovrézeve, or continuity betwixt them f : , Rees | 

Thirdly, Athanasius goes yet higher ; affirming these three hypostases 
not only to be indivisibly conjoined, but also to have a mutual inexistence 
in each other. This afterwards called an Emperichoresis. That of our 
Saviour, “I am of the Father, and the Father in me,” therefore quar- 
relled at by the Arians, because they conceived of things incorporeal af- 
ter a corporeal manner. That the Godheatl of the Son is the Godhead 
of the Father; and the Father exercises a providence over all, in the 
Son é d ‘ : . 5 : ‘ 3 A ty OR? 

Lastly, Athanasius also, in sundry places, supposes the three Divine 
hypostases to make up one entire Divinity: as the fountain and the 
stream make up one entire river; the root, stock, and branches, one én- 
tire tree. Accordingly the word homoousios used by Athanasius, in a 
further sense, not only to signify things agreeing in one common and gen- 
eral essence, but also such as essentially concur to the making up.of one — 
entire thing. That the three hypostases do outwardly, or ad extra, pro- 
duce all, uiay évyéoyecay, one and the self-same action ;—the Father by the 
Word in the Holy Spirit, doing all things. That all this doctrine of 
' Athanasius would have been readily assented to by Plato and his genuine 
followers. The Platonic Christian therefore concludeth, that there is no 
such real difference betwixt the genuine Platonic trinity, and that of the 
first orthodox Anti-Arian fathers, as some conceive. From which not- 
withstanding that tritheistic trinity, of St. Greg. Nyssen, Cyril, and others, ° 
of three co-ordinate individuals under the same species (as three men), 
seems to have been a deviation . ; : é - ot ES 

Hitherto the Platonic Christians’ apology, for the genuine Platonic 
Trinity ; or endeavor to reconcile it with the doctrine of the ancient 
church; where nothing is asserted by ourselves, but all submitted to the 
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judgment of the learned in these matters. And whatsoever in Plato’s 
trinity shall be found discrepant from the sense of the first orthodox Anti- 
Arian fathers, utterly disclaimed by us, Athanasius a great instrument 
of Divine Providence, for preserving the Christian church from lapsing 
into a kind of paganic and idolatrous Christianity ¢ : Saeed 

The reason of this apology, for the genuine Platonic trifity; because 
it is against the interests of Christianity that this should be made more 
discrepant from the Christians’ than indeed it is. Moreover certain, that 
genuine Platonic trinity was Anti-Arian; or rather the Arian Anti-Pla- 
tonic. Wherefore Socrates wondered, that Georgius and 'Timotheus pres- 
byters should adhere to the Arian faction; when one of them was ac- 
counted much a Platonist, the other an Origenist . {Pe oa 

Furthermore, Platonic Pagans, after Christianity, highly approved of 
the beginning of St. John’s Gospel concerning the Logos, as exactly agree- 
ing with their Platonic doctrine. ‘Thus Amelius in Eusebius, and others. 
A Platonist in St. Austin, that it deserved to be writ in golden letters, and 
set up in some eminent places in every Christian church. But that, 
which is most of al] considerable, to justify this apology, the generality of 
Christian fathers, before and after the Nicene council, looked upon this 
Platonic trinity, if not as really the same thing with the Christian, yet as 
approaching so near‘thereunto, that it differed chiefly in circumstances, or 
manner of expression. Thus Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Ori- 
gen, St. Cyprian, or the author of the book De Spiritu Sancto, Eusebius 
Ceesariensis, and, which is most of all to the purpose, Athanasius himself, 
he giving a signal testimony thereunto. To which may be added St. 
Austin and Theodoret. St. Cyril, though blaming the Platonic subordina- 
tion (himself supposing the Trinity to be three co-ordinate individuals 
under the same specific nature of the Gedhead), yet acknowledges, that 
Plato was not altogether ignorant of the truth, ete. But that Plato’s sub- 
ordination of his second hypostasis to the first, was not (as the Arian) of 
a creature to the Creator; already made unquestionably evident . 17 

Wherefore a wonderful providence of Almighty God here to be taken 
notice of ; that this doctrine, of a trinity of Divine hypostases, should 
be entertained in the Pagan world before Christianity, as it were to pre- 
pare a way for the reception of it amongst the learned. Which the jun- 
ior Platonists were so sensible of, that besides their other adulterations of 
the Platonic trinity before mentioned (for the countenancing of their Poly- 
theism and idolatry), they at length innovated and altered the whole ca- 
bala, now no longer acknowledging a trinity, but at least a quaternity of 
Divine hypostases; namely, before and besides the Trinity, another hy- 
postasis superior thereunto, and standing alone by itself. This first start- 
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ed by Jamblichus, carried on by Proclus, taken notice of by St. Cyril: 
besides which, Proclus also added other fantastic trinities of his own 22 

Another advantage of this Platonic trinity, extending to the present 
time ; perhaps not unintended also by Divine Providence to abate the 
confidence of those conceited wits, who so boldly decried the Trinity for 
nonsense, absolute contradiction to reason, and impossibility, when they 
shall find, that the best and freest wits amongst the Pagans, though hav- 
ing no Scripture revelation to impose upon them, were yet fond of this 
hypothesis : , ‘ , ‘ , i ; : ai fe) 

And now it sufficiently appears, that the ancient Platonists and Pytha- 
goreans were not to be taxed for Polytheists and idolaters, in giving re- 
ligious worship to their three Divine hypostases. One grand design of 
Christianity, to free the world from idolatry and creature-worship: and 
this the reason why the ancient fathers so zealously opposed Arianism, 
because it thwarted that design, it paganizing and idolatrizing that which 
was intended for the unpaganizing of the world. One remarkable pas- 
sage of Athanasius to this purpose : ; ‘ 4 ; ata a 

Where first observable, that Athanasius expressly affirmeth the Pa- 
gans to have worshipped only one uncreated and many created gods, 


‘Thus Greg. Naz, that there was but one Divinity amongst the Pagans al- 


so. And Irenzeus, that they attributed the first place of the Deity to one 
supreme God, the Maker of this universe. And, secondly, that to Athana- 


‘sius, and all those other fathers who charged the Arians with idolatry, 


this was supposed not to consist in worshipping many independent and 
self-existent gods, but in giving religious worship to creatures: as the 
Arians gave a religious worship to the Son or Word, supposed by them- 
selves to be but a creature . , : 2 : ; : ome 

But if Arians guilty of Polytheism or idolatry, for bestowing religious 
worship upon the Son or Word, as a creature (though the chief of crea- 
tures, and that by which all others were made), much more they guilty 
hereof, who religiously worshipped other inferior beings. Athanasius ; 
that no creature the object of religious worship, and that the orthodox 
worshipped the Divinity in the humanity of our Saviour Christ. Nesto- 
rius branded with the name of a man-worshipper. Some suppose that 
necessary to idolatry, which is impossible, to worship more than one, as 
omnipotent, or with mental latria Babe a - ‘ : Aah 2, 

And now have we sufficiently answered the objection against the nat- 
urality of the idea of a God, as including oneliness in it, from the pagan 
Polytheism. What further here intended concerning the same (as a foun- 
dation for our defence of Christianity) deferred, to make room for a con- 
futation of all the atheistic arguments. 
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A particular confutation of all the atheistic grounds, 


Tue first atheistic argument; that there is no idea of God. That in 
answer to this, the idea of God hath been already declared ; viz. a per- 
fect understanding being, unmade, or self-existent from eternity, and the 
cause of all other things, in which nothing inconceivable nor contradic- 
tious. ‘That these confounded Atheists themselves, who deny that there 
is any idea of God at all, must notwithstanding, of necessity, suppose the 
contrary ; because otherwise, denying his existence, they should deny the 
existence of nothing. And that they agree also with Theists in the same 
idea; the one denying the existence of that which the other asserteth, 
that an understanding nature is the original of all things. This idea of 
God, as containing oneliness and singularity in it, not only largely defend- 
ed and made good against that objection from the pagan Polytheism ; but 
‘also proved, that the generality of mankind have a natural prolepsis or 
anticipation in their minds concerning the real and actual existence of 
such a being. Atheists but monsters, and anomalies of mankind. This 
a sufficient confutation of the first atheistic argument. ‘ eee 

Nevertheless, that Atheists may pretend any of their strength to be 
concealed, all their particular exceptions against the idea of God here de- 
clared, being five. Their first exception, that we can have no idea nor 
thought of any thing not subject to sense ; much less any evidence of the 
existence thereof. The answer, First, that whereas the Atheists suppose 
sense to be the only knowledge, or at least original knowledge ; sense, as 
such, is not knowledge, or understanding ; beeause if it were, then every 
one that sees light and colours, or feels heat and cold, would understand 
light and colours, heat and cold. Plainly proved also from that atomic 
philosophy (which the Epicurean Atheists so much pretend to), that there 
is a higher faculty of the soul, which judges of sense, detects the phantas- 
try thereof, resolves sensible things into intelligible principles, ete. No 
passion able to make a judgment, either of itself, or of other things. The 
confounded Democritus himself sometimes acknowledged sense to be but 
seeming and phantasy, and not to reach to the absolute truth and reality 
of things. He therefore exploded qualities out of the rank of entities, be- 
cause unintelligible ; concluding them to be but our own phantasms. 
Undeniably evident, that we have ideas, notions, and thoughts, of many 
things, that never were in sense, and whereof we have no genuine phan- 
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tasms. Atheists attend not to their own cogitations. That opinion, that 
there is nothing in the understanding which was not before in sense, false 
and atheistical. Men having a notion of a perfect understanding being, 
the cause of all things, as the object of their devotion ; the Atheists, not- 
withstanding, would here persuade them, that they have none, and that 
the thing is a nonentity, merely because they have no sensible idea or 
phantasm thereof. And so may they as well prove, not only reason and 
understanding, appetite and volition, to be nonentities, but also fancy and 
sense itself; neither of these falling under sense, but only the objects of 
them. Were God indeed corporeal, as some mistaken Theists suppose,. 
yet his essence chiefly consisting in mind and understanding, this of him 
could not possibly be subject to sense. But that there is also substance 
incorporeal, which therefore in its own nature is insensible, and that the 
Deity is such will be elsewhere demonstrated : i , . 33 
Though the evidence of singular bodies existing, depend upon the in- 
formation of sense, yet the certainty of this very evidence, not from sense 
alone, but a complication of reason and understanding with it. Sense 
fantastical, not reaching to the absolute truth of things ; and obnoxious to 
delusion. Our own imaginations taken fer sensations and realities in 
sleep, and by melancholized persons when awake. Atomic Atheists 
themselves assert the existence of such things as they have no sense of; 
atoms, membranes, or exuvious images of bodies, nay, incorporeal space. 
If the existence of nothing to be acknowledged which falls not under 
sense, then not the existence of soul and mind. God the great mind that 
rules the whole universe; whence our imperfect minds derived., The 
existence of that God, whom no eye can see, demonstrated by reason from 
his effects , i i 2 ee 
‘The second atheistic pretence against the idea of God and _his exis- 
tence, from Theists’ own acknowledging him to be incomprehensible ; 
from whence they infer him to be a nonentity. Here perhaps it may be 
granted, ina right sense, that whatsoever is altogether inconceivable, is 
either in itself, or at least to us, nothing. How that of Protagoras, that 
every man is the measure of all things to himself, in his sense false. 
Whatsoever any man’s shallow understanding cannot clearly comprehend, 
not therefore to be presently expunged out of the catalogue of beings. 
Nevertheless, according to Aristotle, the soul and mind in a manner all 
things. This a crystalline globe, or notional world, that hath some image 
in it of whatsoever is contained in the real globe of being _. 2. a8 
But this absolutely false; that whatsoever cabnot be fully compre- 
hended by us, is therefore utterly inconceivable and consequently noth- 
ing. For we cannot fully comprehend ourselves, nor have such an ad- 
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equate conception of any substance, as perfectly to master and conquer 
the same. That of the Sceptics so far true, that there is something in- 
comprehensible in the essence of every thing, even of body itself. Truth 
bigger than our minds. Proper to God Almighty (who alone is wise) 
perfectly to comprehend the essences of all things. But it follows not 
from hence, that therefore we have no idea nor conception at all of any 
thing. We may have a notion or idea of a perfect being, though we can- 
not fully comprehend the same by our imperfect minds; as we may see 
and touch a mountain, though we cannot enclasp it all round within our 
arms. This therefore a false theorem of the Atheists, that whatsoever 
cannot be fully comprehended by men’s imperfect understandings, is an 
absolute nonentity . 4 ‘ : ‘ F , ‘ » nos 

Though God more incomprehensible than other things, because of his 
transcendent perfection, yet hath he also more of conceptibility : as the 
sun, dazzling our sight, yet hath more of visibility also than any other ob- 
ject. The dark incomprehensibility of the Deity, like the azure-obscurity 
of the transparent ether, not any thing absolutely in itself, but only rela- 
tive tous . ‘ ' : ‘ ‘ é i ; : oi lB 

This incomprehensibility of the Deity, so far from being an argument 
against its existence, that certain, on the contrary, were there nothing incom- 
prehensible to our imperfect minds, there could be no God. Every thing 
apprehended by some internal congruity. The scantness and imperfec- 
tion our narrow understandings must needs make them asymmetral or in- 
commensurate to what absolutely perfect. : ° : . 40 

Nature itself intimates, that there is something vastly bigger than our 
mind and thoughts, by those passions implanted in us, of devout venera- 
tion, adoration, and admiration, with ecstasy and pleasing horror. That 
of the Deity, which cannot enter into the narrow vessels of our minds, 
must be otherwise apprehended, by their being plunged into it, or swal- 
lowed up, and lost in it. We have a notion or conception of a_ perfect 
being, though we cannot fully comprehend the same ; because ourselves 
being imperfect, must needs be incommensurate thereunto. Thus no 
reason at all, in the second atheistic pretence, against the idea of God and 
his existence ; from his confessed incomprehensibility . 3 . 40 

The third follows, That infinity, supposed to be essential to the Deity, 
is a thing perfectly inconceivable, and therefore an impossibility, and non- 


entity. Some passages of a modern writer to this purpose. The mean-, 


ing of them, that there is nothing of philosophic truth in the idea or attri- 
butes of God, nor any other sense in the words, than only to signify the 
veneration and astonishment of men’s own minds. That the word infi- 
nite signifies nothing in the thing itself’ so called, but only the inability of 
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our understandings, and admiration. And since God, by Theists, is de- 
nied to be finite, but cannot be infinite, therefore an inconceivable nothing. 
Thus another learned well-willer to Atheism. That we have no idea of. 
infinite, and therefore not of God. Which, in the language of Atheists, 
all one as to’say, that he is a nonentity , d ’ , . 41 
Answer. This argument, that there can be nothing infinite, and there- 
fore no God, proper to the modern and neoteric Atheists only ; but re- 
pugnant to the sense of the ancients. Anaximandcr’s &egor, infinite 
matter,—though Melissus’s ”Amsoor, the true Deity—Formerly both 
Theists and Atheists agreed in this; that there must be something or 
other infinite, either an infinite mind, or infinite matter. The ancient 
Atheists also asserted a numerical infinity of worlds. Thus do Atheists 
confute or contradict Atheists. 4 f i . ‘ $87 A® 
That the modern Atheists do no less contradict plain reason also, and 
their very selves, than they do their predecessors, when they would dis- 
prove a God from hence, because there can be nothing infinite. For, 
first, certain, that there was something or other infinite in duration, or 
eternal without beginning ; because, if there had been once nothing, there . 
could never have been any thing. But hardly any Atheists can be so 
sottish, as in good earnest to think there was once nothing at all, but after- 
wards senseless matter happened to be. Notorious impudence in them, 
who assert tlye eternity of matter, to make this an argument against the 
existence of a God; because infinite duration without beginning an im- 
possibility . . : : : : : d : J . 43 
A concession to the Atheists of these two things; that we neither 
have a phantasm of any infinite, because there was never any in sense ; 
and that infinity is not fully comprehensible by finite understandings 
‘neither. But since, mathematically certain, that there was something in- 
finite in duration, demonstrated from hence, against Atheists, that there is 
something really existing, which we have neither any phantasm of, nor 
yet can fully comprehend in our minds ; d ; , . 43 
Further granted, that as for infinity of number, magnitude, and time, 
without beginning ; as we have no phantasm nor full comprehension of 
them, so have we neither any intelligible idea, notion, or conception: 
from whence it may be concluded, that they are nonentities. Number in- 
finite in Aristotle, only in a negative sense, because we can never come to 
an end thereof by addition. For which very reason also there cannot pos- 
sibly be any number positively infinite since one or more may always be 
added. No magnitude so great neither, but that a greater may be sup- 
posed. By infinite space, to be understood nothing but a possibility of 
more and more body, further and further infinitely, by Divine power ; or 
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that the world could never be made so great, as that God was not able to 
make it still greater. This potential infinity, or indefinity of body, seems 
to be mistaken for an actual infinity of space. Lastly, no infinity of time 
past, because then there must needs be time past which never was pre- 
sent. An argument of a modern writer. Reason therefore concludes, 
neither world nor time to have been infinite in past duration. . 44 

Here will the Atheist think he bas got a great advantage for disprov- 
ing the existence of a God; they, who thus take away the eternity of the 
‘world, taking away also the eternity of a God. As if God could not be 
‘eternal otherwise than by a successive flux of infinite time. But we say, 
that this affordeth a demonstration of a God ; because, since both the 
world and time had a beginning, there must of necessity be something 
whose duration is not successive ; but permanent, which was the creator 
of them both. Wherefore the Atheists can here only.make grimaces, and 
quibble upon nune-stans; as if this standing eternity of the Deity was 
nothing but a pitiful moment of time standing*still ; and as if all duration 
must needs be the same with ours, ete. . : i ° 2 a eS 
~ Concluded, that infinite and eternal are not words which signify no- 
thing in the thing itself, but only the idle progress of our minds, or our own 
ignorance, stupid astonishment, and veneration: not mere attributes of 
honour and compliment, but attributes belonging to the Deity (and that 
alone), of the most philosophic truth. And though we have no adequate 
comprehension thereof, yet must we have some notion of that which we 
can demonstrate to belong to something ! : ; : - 46 

But the thing, which the Atheists principally quarrel with, is infinite 
power, or omnipotence ; which they pretend also to be utterly incon- 
ceivable, and impossible, anda name of nothing. Where indeed our mod- 
ern Atheists have the joint suffrage of the ancients also, who concerned 
themselves in nothing more than disproving omnipotence, or infinite 
power : — '. ; - : ; ‘ : ee 

This omnipotence either wilfully or ignorantly misrepresented by 
Atheists, as if it were a power of doing things contradictious. An irony 
‘of a modern Atheist, that God could turn a tree into a syllogism. The 
absurd doctrine or Cartesius, that God could have made twice two not to 
have been four, or the three angles of a triangle not to have been equal to 
two right. This to make one attribute of the Deity devour and destroy 
another ; infinite will and power, infinite understanding and wisdom. 
To suppose God to understand and be wise only by will, really to give 
him no understanding at all. God not so omnipotent as that he can de- 
stroy the intelligible natures of things; which were to baffle‘and befool 
his own wisdom. Infinite power that which can do all that is possible ; 
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that is, conceivable, or implies no contradiction. ‘The very essence of 
possibility, conceptibility. And thus all the ancient Theists. Absurd for 
Atheists to say, that a power of doing nothing but what is conceivable is 
inconceivable. : : ’ j : . : st AT 
But because Atheists look upon infinity as such a mormo, we shall 
take off the vizard from it; by declaring, that it is really nothing else but 
perfection. Infinite understanding and knowledge, perfect understanding 
without any defect, and the knowledge of all things knowable. Infinite 
power, perfect power, or a power of doing all things possible, Infinite 
duration, perfection of essence. Because infinity, perfection ; therefore 
nothing, which includeth any thing of imperfection in the essence of it, 
can be truly and properly infinite ; as number, magnitude, and time: all 
which can but counterfeit infinity. Nothing one way infinite which is 
not so every way, ora perfect being . : : : : ee) 
Now, that we have an idea of perfection, plain from that of imperfec- 
tion. Perfection first in order of nature, as the rule and measure. This 
not the want of imperfection, but imperfection the want of perfection. A 
scale or ladder of perfections in nature, perceived by means of that idea 
which we have of a being absolutely perfect, the measure of them. With- 
out which we could not take notice of imperfection in the most perfect of 
all those things which we ever had sense of. Boethius; that whatsoever 
is imperfect in any kind, implies something in that kinda perfect from 
whence it was derived. And that the nature of things took not begin- 
ning from any thing incomplete and imperfect; but descended down- 
ward, from what was absolutely perfect, by steps and degrees, lower and 

~ lower : : é : : : : : : : Meg 
Wherefore, since infinite the same with perfect, we having a notion of 
the latter must needs have of the former. And though the word infinite 
be negative, yet is the sense positive. Finite the negation of infinite, as 
which, in order of nature, is before it; and not infinite of finite. How- 
ever, in things incapable of true infinity ; infinity, being here a mere 
imaginary thing and nonenity, can be only conceived by the negation of 
finite, as nothing is by the negation of something. An infinite being no- 
thing but a perfect being, such as never was not, and could produce all 
things possible, or conceivable. : ; . : : oS aaa 
The fourth atheistic pretence against the idea of God; that it is an 
arbitrarious compilement of contradictious notions. Where first we deny 
not, but that as some religionists extend the Divine power to things con- 
tradictious, so many others compound contradictions together in the na- 
ture of the Deity. But it does not follow fram thence that theology it- 
self is therefore contradictious, no more than that philosophy is so because 
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some philosophers also hold contradictious things; or that nothing is ab- 
solutely true, neither in divinity nor philosophy, but all seeming and fan- 
tastical; according to the Protagorean doctrine. a . meee | 

But though it be true, that whatsoever really implies a contradiction is 
a nonentity ; yet is this rule obnoxious to much abuse, when whatsoever 
men’s shallow understandings cannot reach to, is therefore presently cried 
down by them, as an impossibility, or nothing. As when the Atheists 
and Materialists explode incorporeal substance upon this pretence: or 
make it only an attribute of honor, expressing the veneration of men’s 
minds, but signifying nothing in nature, nor having any philosophic truth. 
But the Atheists’ true meaning in this objection, and what kind of con- 
tradictions they are which they impute to all theology, may appear froma 
passage of a modern writer, namely, such as these: when God is said to 
perceive sensible things, and yet to have no organs of sense; as also to 
understand, and yet to have no brains. The undisguised meaning of the 
writer, that religion is not philosophy, but law, and all mere arbitrary 
constitution ; nor God a subject of philosophy, as all real things are; he 
being no true inhabitant of the world or heaven, but only of men’s brains 
and fancies ; and his attributes signifying neither true nor false, nor any 
thing in nature, but only men’s reverence and devotion towards what 
they fear. And so may any thing be said of God, no matter what, so it 
be agreeable to civil law. But when men mistake attributes of honor for 
attributes of philosophic truth, that is, when they will suppose such a 
thing as a God really to exist; then is all absurd nonsense and contradic- 
tion. God’s understanding without brains no contradiction . «ji 

Certain, that no simple idea, as of a triangle, or a square, can be con- 
tradictious to itself ; much less can the idea of a perfect being, the most sim- 
ple of all. This indeed pregnant of many attributes, which, if contradic- 
tious, would render the whole a nonentity ; but ali the genuine attributes 
of the Deity as demonstrable of a perfect being as the properties of a tri- 
angle or square; and therefore can neither be contradictious to it, nor 


one another ’ » , ‘ : , . ; . d4 
Nay, the genuine attributes of the Deity not only not contradictious, 
but also all necessarily connected together . ‘ " ° + eee 


In truth all the attributes of the Deity, but so many partial and inade- 
quate conceptions of one and the same perfect being, taken into our minds 
as it were by piece-meal , , . . : : «y(n 

The idea of God neither fictitious nor factitious. Nothing arbitrarious 
in it; but a most natural and simple idea, to which not the least ean be 
added, nor any thing detracted from it. Nevertheless may there be dif- 
ferent apprehensions concerning God; every one that hath a notion of a 
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perfect being, not understanding all that belongeth to it; no more than of 
atriangle, or ofasphere .. . } : ‘ J ; f OS 
Concluded therefore, that the attributes of God no éonfounded non- 
sense of religiously-astonished minds, -huddling up together all imaginable 
attributes of honor, courtship, and compliment; but the attributes of 
necessary philosophic truth ; and such as do not only speak the devotion 
of men’s hearts, but also declare the real nature of the thing. Here the 
wit of a modern atheistic writer ill placed. (Though no doubt but some, 
either out of superstition or ignorance, may attribute such things to the 
Deity as are incongruous to its nature.) Thus the fourth atheistic pre- 
tence against the idea of God confuted S ; : : SN NSD 
‘In the next place, the Atheists think themselves concerned to give an 
account of this unquestionable phenomenon; the general persuasion of 
the existence of a God in the minds of men, and their propensity to re- 
ligion; whence this should come if there were no rea! object for it in na- 
ture. And this they would do by impating it, partly to the confounded 
nonsense of astonished minds, and partly to the imposture of politicians. 
Or else to these three things: to men’s fear; and to their ignorance of 
causes; and to the fiction of law-makers and civil sovereigns . 36 
In the first of these atheistic origins of religion; That mankind, by 
reason of their natural imbecility, are in continual solicitude and fear con- 
cerning future events, and their good and evil fortune. And this passion 
of fear raises up in them, for an object to itself, a most affrightful phan- 
tasm; of an invisible understanding being, omnipotent, ete. They after- 
wards standing in awe of their own imagination, and tremblingly wor- 
shipping the creature of their own fear and fancy . t ; 8, BF 
The second atheistic origin of Theism and religion ; That men having 

a natural curiosity to inquire into the causes of things, wheresoever they 
ean discover no visible and natural causes, are prone to feign causes in- 
visible and supernatural. As Anaxagoras said, never to have betaken 
himself to a God, but only when he was at a loss for necessary material 
eauses. Wherefore no wonder, if the generality of mankind, being igno- 
rant of the causes of all or most things, have betaken themselves to a 
God, as to a refuge and sanctuary for their ignorance. : ey 
These two accounts of the phenomenon of religion ; from men’s fear 
and solicitude, and from their ignorance of causes and curiosity, joined to- 
gether by a modern writer. Asif the Deity were but a mormo or bug- 
bear, raised up by men’s fear, in the darkness of their ignorance of causes, 
The opinion of other ghosts and spirits also deduced from the same origi- 
nal. Men’s taking things casual for prognostics, and being so addicted to 
omens, portents, prophecies, etc., from a fantastic and timorous supposi- 
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tion, that the things of this world are not disposed of by nature, but by 
some understanding person : ‘ ‘ rin Sah » ietantall 

But lest these two accounts of the phenomenon of religion should 
prove insufficient, the Atheists superadd a third, imputing it also to the fie- 
tion and imposture of civil sovereigns ; who, perceiving an advantage to 
be made from hence, for the better keeping men in subjection, have there- 
upon dexterously Jaid hold of men’s fear and iguorance; and cherished 
those seeds of religion in them, from the infirmities of their nature: con- 
firming their belief of ghosts and spirits, miracles, prodigies, and oracles, 
by tales, publicly allowed and recommended. And that religion might 
be every way obnoxious to their designs, have persuaded the people, that 
themselves were but the interpreters of the gods, from whom they re- 
ceived their laws. Religion an engine of state; to keep men busily em- 
ployed ; entertain their minds; render them tame and gentle, apt for sub- 
jection and society. : y : ‘ ; ‘ é » 

All this not the invention of mcedern Atheists. But an old atheistic 
cabal; that the gods made by fear. Lucretius; that the causes of re- 
ligion, terror of mind and darkness; and that the empire of the gods 
owes all its being to men’s ignorance of causes; as also, that the opinions 
of ghosts proceeded from men’s not knowing how to distinguish their 
dreams and other frightful fancies from sensations ; - elle 

An old atheistic surmise also; that religion a political invention. Thus 
Cicero ; the Atheists in Plato, that the gods are not by nature, but by art 
and laws only. Critias, one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, his poem to 
this purpose P . . . . eles > : . 60 

That the folly and falseness of these three atheistic pretences, for the 
origin of religion, will be fully manifested. First, as to that of fear and 
fancy. Such an excess of fear, as makes any one constantly believe the 
existence of that for which no manner of ground, neither in sense nor 
reason, highly tending also to his own disquiet; nothing less than dis- 
traction. Wherefore the generality of mankind here affirmed by Atheists, 
to be frighted out of their wits, and distempered in their brains; only a 
few of themselves, who have escaped this panic terror, remaining sober, 
or in their right senses. The sobriety of Atheists nothing but dull stu- 
pidity and dead incredulity ; they believing only what they can see or 
feel . : , ‘ . . ; , ’ ‘ ‘ me 

True, that there is a religious fear consequent upon the belief ofa 
God ; as also, that the sense of a Deity is often awakened in men’s minds 
by their fears and dangers. But religion no creature of fear. None less 
solicitous about their good and evil fortune than the pious and virtuous ; 
who place not their chief happiness in things alien, but only in the right 
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use of their own will. Whereas the good of Atheists wholly in things 
obnoxious to fortune. The timorous complexion of Atheists, from build- 
ing all their politics and justice upon the foundation of fear. . 21 62 

The Atheists’ grand error here ; that the Deity, according to the gen- 
eral sense of mankind, nothing but a terriculum, a formidable, hurtful, 
and undesirable thing. Whereas men every where agree in that Divine 
attribute of goodness and benignity 4 ‘ . : ices 

@Fovegor to Juuovioy, in the worst sense, taken by none but a few 
ill-natured men, painting out the Deity according to their own likeness. 
This condemned by Aristotle in the poets (be calling them therefore liars), 
by Plutarch in Herodotus, as spoken ‘universally ; Plutarch himself re- 
straining the sense thereof to his evil principle. Plato’s ascribing the 
world to the Divine goodness, who therefore made all things most like 
himself. The true meaning of this proverb; That the Deity affecteth to 
humble and abase the pride of man. Lucretius’s hidden force, that hath, 
as it were, a spite to all overswelling greatnesses, could be no other than 
the Deity. Those amongst Christians, who make the worst representa- 
‘tion of God, yet fancy him kind and gracious to themselves . ae pd 

True, that religion often expressed by the fear of God. Fear prima 
mensura Deitatis, the first impression that religion makes upon men in 
this lapsed state.—But this not a fear of God, as mischievous and burtful, 
nor yet as a mere arbitrary being, but as just, and an impartial punisber 
of wickedness. Lucretius’s acknowledging men’s fear of God to be con- 
joined with a conscience of duty. A natural discrimination of good and 
evil, with a sense of an impartial justice presiding over the world, and 
both rewarding and punishing. ‘The fear of God, as either a hurtful, or 
arbitrary and tyrannical being (which must needs be joined with some- 
thing of hatred), not religion, but superstition. Fear, faith, and love; 
three steps and degrees of religion, to the son of Sirach. Faith better 
defined in Scripture than by any scholastics. God such a being, as if he 
were not, nothing more to be wished for : ; . > fe@S 

The reason why Atheists thus mistake the notion of God, as a thing 
only to be feared, and consequently hated; from their own ill-nature and 
vice. The latter disposing them so much to think, that there is no differ- 
ence of good and evil by nature, but only by law; which law, contrary to 
nature as restraint to liberty. Hence their denying all natural charity, 
and acknowledging no benevolence or good-will but what arises from im- 
becility, indigeney, and fear. Their friendship at best no other than mer- 
catura ulilitatum. Wherefore, if there were an omnipotent Deity, this (ac- 
cording to the atheistic hypothesis) could not have so much as that spu- 
rious love or benevolence to any thing, because standing in need of noth- 
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ing, and devoid of fear. Thus Cotta in Cicero. All this asserted also by £ 
a late pretender to politics ; he adding thereunto, that God hath no other 
right of commanding than his irresistible power; nor men any obligation 
to obey him but only from their imbecility and fear, or because they can- 
not resist him. Thus do Atheists transform the Deity into a monstrous 
shape ; an omnipotent being that hath neither benevolence nor justice in 
him. This indeed a mormo or bugbear ‘ ‘ " oe 66 
But as this a false representation of Saisie so the atheistic scene of 
things most uncomfortable, hopeless, and dismal, upon several accounts. 
True, that no spiteful designs in senseless atoms; in which regard Plu- 
tarch preferred even this atheistic hypothesis before that of an omnipotent 
mischievous being. However, no faith, nor hope neither, in senseless 
atoms. Epicurus’s confession, that it was better to believe the fable of 
the gods, than that material necessity of all things, asserted by the other 
atheistic physiologers before himself. But he not at all mending the mat- 
ter by his supposed free will. The panic fear of the Epicureans, of the 
frame of heaven’s cracking, and this compilement of atoms being dissolved 
into achaos. Atheists running from fear plunge themselves into fear. 
Atheism, rather than Theism, from the imposture of fear, distrust, and 
disbelief of good. But vice afterwards enim in them makes them 
desire there should be no God . : . é i 
Thus the Atheists, who derive the origin of sihiggal from fear, first 
put an affrightful vizard upon the Deity, and then conclude it to be buta 
mormo or bugbear, the creature of fear and fancy. More likely of the 
two, that the opinion of a God sprung from hope of good than fear of 
evil; but neither of these true, it owing its being to the imposture of no 
passion, but supported by the strongest and clearest reason. Neverthe- 
less, a natural prolepsis, or anticipation of a God also, in men’s minds, 
preventing reason. This called by Plato and Aristotle, a vaticination 70 
The second atheistic pretence to solve the phenomenon of religion, 
from the ignorance of causes, and men’s innate curiosity (upon which 
account the Deity said by them to be nothing but an asylum of ignorance, 
or the sanctuary of fools), next to be confuted é ‘ . sD 
‘That the Atheists, both modern and ancient, here commonly compli- 
cate these two together, fear, and ignorance of causes; making Theism 
the spawn of both ; as the fear of children in the dark raises bugbears 
and spectres. Epicurus’s reason why he took such great pains in the 
study of physiology ; that, by finding out the natural causes of things, he 
might free men from the terror of a God, that would otherwise assault 
their minds : ; : en | 
The Atheists thus dabbling i in eines wn Sndintinn out material 
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causes for some of those phenomena, which the unskilful vulgar solve 
only from a Deity ; therefore confident, that religion had no other original 
than this ignorance of causes: as also, that nature, or matter, does all 
things alone without a God. But we shall make it manifest, that philoso- 
phy and the true knowledge of causes lead to a Deity ; and that Atheism, 
from ignorance of causes, and want of philosophy — . : PoPre 

For, first, no Atheist, who derives all from senseless matter, can pos- 
sibly assign any cause of himself, his own soul, or mind ; it being impos- 
sible, that life and sense should be naturally produced from what dead 
and senseless ; or from magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions. An athe- 
istic objection, nothing to the purpose; that Janghing and crying things 
are made out of not laughing and crying principles: because these result 
from the mechanism of the body. The Hylozoists never able neither to 
produce animal sense and consciousness. The Atheists, supposing their 
own life and understanding, and all the wisdom that is in the world, to 
have sprung merely from senseless matter, and fortuitous motions ; gross- 
ly ignorant of causes, ‘The philosophy of ourselves, and true knowledge 
of the cause of our own soul and mind, brings to God . : rN 

Again, Atheists ignorant of the cause of motion, by which they sup- 
pose all things done ; this phenomenon being no ways solvable, accord- 
ing to their principles. First, undeniably certain that motion not essen- 
tial to all body or matter as such, because there could have been no mun- 
dane system, no sun, moon, earth, etc. all things being continually torn in 
pieces, and nothing cohering. Certain, also, that dead and senseless mat- 
ter, such as that of Anaximander, Democritus, Epicurus, cannot move it- 
self spontaneously, by will or appetite. The Hylozoists further consider- 
ed elsewhere. Democritus could assign no other cause of motion than 
this, that one body moved another from eternity infinitely ; without any 
first cause or mover. Thus also a modern writer. To assert an infinite 
progress in the causes of motion, according to Aristotle, to assign no cause 
thereof at all. Ejpicurus, though an exploder of qualities, forced here to 
fly to an occult quality of gravity. Which, as absurd in infinite space, 
and without any centre of rest; so indeed nothing but to make his own 
ignorance, and he knows not why, to be a cause. The motion of body, 
from the activity of something incorporeal. Though motion taken for 
translation be a mode of matter; yet as it is taken for the vis movens, a 
mode or energy, of something that is incorporeal and self-active. The 
motion of the whole corporeal universe originally from the Deity. Thus 
the ignorance of the cause of motion another ground of Atheism . ~- 73 

Thirdly, the Atheists also ignorant of the cause of that grand phenom- 
enon, the to sv xat xaAwec, the regular and artificial frame of the mundane 
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ye ntsta esti of the bodies of animals ; together with the harmony ofall, 
They who boast they can give causes of all things without a God, able to 
give no cause of this, but only, that it happened by chance so to be. This, 
either to make the absence of a cause (chance being but the absence 
of an intending cause); or their own very ignorance of the cause, and 
they know not why, to be a cause; or to make one contrary the cause of 
another (confusion of order and harmony, chance of art and skill): or, 
lastly, to deny it to have any cause at all, since they deny an intending 
cause ; : : : é : ¢ : t 4 . CaS 
But here the Atheists make several pretences for this their ignorance, 
First, that the world is not so well made, but that it might have been 
much better; and many flaws to be found therein: whereas a God, or 
perfect being, would have bungled in nothing, but have made all things 
after the best manner. But this a twelfth atheistic argumentation, and 
the confutation thereof to be expected afterward. Reason why some 
modern Theists give Atheists so much advantage here, as to acknow- 
ledge things be ill made; whilst the ancient pagan Theists stood their 
ground, and generously maintained, that mind being the maker of all 
things, and not blind fortune or chance, nor arbitrary will, and irrational 
human omnipotent ; the 70 6édtvotov, that which is absolutely the best, 
in order to the good of the whole (so far as the necessity of things would 
admit), the measure and rule of nature and Providence . : a 
Again, the atomic and Epicurean Atheists pretend, that though many 
things serve for uses, yet it does not therefore follow, that they were made 
intentionally for those uses ; because things that happen by chance may 
have uses consequent. Thus Lucretius, and the old atheistic philoso- 
phers before Aristotle, of the parts of the bodies of animals, and all other 
things. 'The answer, that when things consist of many parts, all artificial- 
ly proportioned together, with much curiosity, as for example the eye; 
no man who considers the anatomy thereof, and its whole structure, 
can reasonably conclude, that it happened so to be made; and the use 
of seeing followed: but that it was made intentionally for the use 
of seeing. But to maintain, that not only eyes happened to be so 
made, and the use of seeing followed, but also ears, and a mouth, and 
feet, and hands, and all the other parts organical and similar (without any 
of which the whole would be inept or useless), all their several uses, un- 
intended, following ; gross insensibility, and stupidity. Galen of the Use 
of Parts . 4 : : . : ‘a | 
Democritus’s dotages ; countenanced also by Cartesius’s book of Me- 
teors (first written with design to solve all those phenomena without a 
God), but unsuccessfully. Nevertheless we acknowledge, that God and 
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nature do all things in the most frugal and compendious,way ; and that 
the mechanic powers are taken in, so far as they will serviceably comply 
with the intellectual] platform. But nature not mechanical and fortuitous 
only, but also vital and artificial ; the Archeus of the whole world 79 

Again, Atheists further pretend, that though it may well seem strange, 
that matter fortuitously moved, should, at the very first, fall into such a 
regularity and harmony as is now in the world; yet not at all strange, 
that atoms, moving from all eternity, and making all manner of combina- 
tions and contextures, and trying all experiments, should, after innumera- 
ble other inept and discongruous forms, at length fall into such a system 
as this. They say, therefore, that the earth at first, brought forth divers 
monstrous and irregular shapes of animals; some wanting feet, some 
hands, some without a mouth, etc. to which the ancients added centaurs, 
scyllas, and chimeras; mixedly boviform and hominiform animals. 
Though Epicurus, ashamed to own these, would seem to exclude them, 
but without reason. But because we have now no such irregular shapes 
produced out of the earth, they say, that the reason is, because none could 
continue and propagate their kind by generation, but only such as hap- 
pened to be fitly made. Thus Epicurus, and the Atheists before Aristotle, 
They also add hereunto their infinite worlds; amongst which they pre- 
tend, not one out of a thousand, or of ten thousand, hath so much regu- 
larity in it as this of ours. Lastly, they presage likewise, that this world 
of ours shall not always continue such, but after awhile fall into con- 
fusion and disorder again; and then we may have centaurs, scyllas and 
chimeras, as before . . i é J A ‘ i 80 

Nevertheless, because this universal and constant regularity of things, 
for so many ages together, is so puzzling; they would persuade us that 
the senseless atoms, playing and toying up and down from eternity, with- 
out any care or thought, were at length taught by the necessity of things, 


‘and driven to a kind of trade, or habit of artificialness and methodical- 


ness 4 4 . : : , ‘ , . i : 82 

To all which atheistic pretences replied, first, That this is an idle 
dream, or impudent forgery, that there was once an inept mundane sys- 
tem ; and in this world of ours, all manner of irregular shapes of animals: 
not only because no tradition of any such thing; but also because no 
reason possibly to be given, why such should not be produced out of the 
earth still, though they could not continue long. That also another athe- 
istic dream, that in this world of ours, all will quickly fall into confusion 
and nonsense again. And as their infinite worlds an impossibility, so their 
assertion of the irregularity of the supposed other worlds well enough 
answered, by a contrary assertion; that were every planet a habitable 
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earth, and every fixed star a sun, having all more or fewer such habitable 
planets moving round about them, and none of them desert or uninhabited, 
there would not be found so much as one ridiculous or inept system 
amongst them all; the Divine act being infinite ; ‘ . 83 

Again, that the fortuitous motion of senseless atoms should in length of 
time, grow artificial, and contract a habit, or trade of acting regularly, as 
if directed by perfect art and wisdom ; this atheistic fanaticism . 84 

No more possible, that dead and senseless matter, fortuitously moved, 
should at length be taught and necessitated by itself to produce this 
artificial system of the world; than that a dozen or more persons, un- 
skilled in music, and striking the strings as it happened, should at length 
be taught and necessitated to fall into exquisite harmony; or that the 
letters in the writings of Plato and Aristotle, though having so much 
philosophic sense, should have been all scribbled at random. More 
philosophy in the great volume of the world, than in all Aristotle’s and 
Plato’s works; and more of harmony than in any artificial composition 
of vocal music. That the Divine art and wisdom hath printed such a 
signature of itself upon the matter of the whole world, as fortune and 
chance could never counterfeit . , . ; . i ‘ 84 

But, in the next place, the Atheists will for all this undertake to de- 
monstrate, that things could not possibly be made by any intending cause, 
for ends and'uses; as eyes for seeing, ears for hearing; from hence, 
because things were all in order of time, as well as nature, before their 
uses. This argumentseriously propounded by Lucretius in this manner ; 
if eyes were made for the use of seeing, then of necessity must seeing 
have been before eyes: but there was no seeing before eyes ; therefore 
could not eyes be made for the sake of seeing . ; ‘ ‘ 85 

Evident, that the logic of these Atheists differs from that of all other 
mortals; according to which the end for which any thing is designedly 
made, is only in intention first, but in execution last. True, that men are 
commonly excited from experience of things, and sense of their wants, to 
excogitate means and remedies; but it doth not therefore follow, that the 
Maker of the world could not have a preventive knowledge of whatsoever 
would be useful for animals, and so make them bodies intentionally for 
those uses, ‘That argument ought to be thus framed: whatsoever is 
made intentionally for any end, as the eye for that of seeing, that end 
must needs be in the knowledge and ‘intention of the maker, before the 
actual existence of that which is made for it: but there could be no 
knowledge of seeing before there were eyes; therefore eyes could not be 
made intentionally forthe sake of seeing . : . ’ 4 86 

This the true scope of the premised atheistic argument, however dis- 
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guised by them in the first propounding. The ground thereof, because 
they take it for granted, that all knowledge is derived from sense, or from 
the things known pre-existing without the knower. And here does 
Lucretius triumph. The controversy therefore at last resolved into this ; 
whether all knowledge be in its own nature junior to things: for if so, it 
must be granted, that the world could not be made by any antecedent 
knowledge. But this afterwards fully confuted ; and proved, that knowl- 
edge is not, in its own nature, ectypal, but archetypal; and that knowledge 
was older than the world, and the Maker thereof — e ; 87 

But Atheists will except against the proving of a God, from the regular 
and artificial frame of things; That it is unreasonable to think, there 
should be no cause in nature for the common phenomena thereof; but a 
God thus introduced to solve them. Which also, to suppose the world 
bungled and botched up. That nature is the cause of natural ‘things, 
which nature does not intend, nor acts for ends.. Wherefore the opinion 
of final causality for things in nature but an idolum specus. Therefore 
rightly banished by Democritus out of physiology ; : : 88 

The answer: Two extremes here to be avoided ; one of the atomic 
Atheists, who derive all things from the fortuitous motion of senseless 
matter; another of bigotical religionists, who will have God to do all 
things himself immediately without any nature. The middle betwixt 
both, that there isnot only a mechanical and fortuitous but also an 
artificial nature, subservient to the Deity, as the manuary opificer and 
drudging executioner thereof. ‘True, that some philosophers have 
absurdly attributed their own properties, or animal idiopathies, to mani- 
mate bodies. Nevertheless, this no idol of the cave, or den, to suppose 
the system of the world to have been framed by an understanding being, 
according to whose direction, nature, though not itself intending, acteth. 
Balbus’s description of this artificial nature in Cicero. That there could 
be no mind in us, were there none in the universe. That of Aristotle 
true, that there is more of art in some things of nature than in any thing 
made by men. Now the causes of artificial things, as a house or clock, 
cannot be declared without intention for ends. This excellently pursued 
by Aristotle. No more can the things of nature be rightly understood, or _ 
the causes of them fully assigned, merely from matter and motion, with- 
out intention or mind. ‘They, who banish final or mental causality from 
philosophy, look upon the things of nature with no other eyes than oxen 
and horses. Some pitiful attempts of the ancient Atheist to solve the 
phenomena of animals without mental causality. Democritus and Epi- 
curus So cautious, as never to pretend to give an account of the formation of 
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the fceetus. Aristotle’s judgment here to be preferred before that of Demo- 
critus . . ‘ F . ‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 89 

But nothing more strange than that these Atheists should be justified 
in this their ignorance by professed Theists and Christians ; who atom- 
izing likewise in their physiology, contend, that this whole mundane sys- 
tem resulted only from the necessary and unguided motion of matter, 
either turned round in a vortex, or jumbled in a chaos, without the 
direction of any mind. These mechanic Theists more immodest than the 
atomic Atheists themselves; they supposing these their atoms, though 
fortuitously moved, yet never to have produced any inept system, or in- 
congruous forms; but from the very first, all along, to have ranged them- 
selves so orderly, as that they could not have done it better had they been 
directed by a perfect mind. They quite take away the argument fora 
God, from the phenomena, and that artificial frame of things, leaving only 
some metaphysical arguments; which, though never so good, yet by 
reason of their subtilty cannot do so much execution. The Atheists gra- 
tified to see the cause of Theism thus betrayed by its professed friends; 
and the grand argument for the same totally slurred by them d 93 
As this great insensibility of mind, to look upon the things of nature 
with no other eyes than brute animals do; so are there sundry phenom=- 
ena, partly above the mechanic powers, and partly contrary to the same, 
which therefore can never be solved, without mental and final causality. 
As in animals, the motion of the diaphragma in respiration, the systole and 
diastole of the heart (being a muscular constriction and relaxation ;) to 
which might be added others in the macrocosm ; as the intersection of 
the planes of the equator and ecliptic ; or the earth’s diurnal motion upon 
an axis not parallel with that of its annual. Cartesius’s confession, that 
according to mechanic principles, these should continually come nearer 
and nearer together; which since they have not done, final or mental 
causality here to be acknowledged, and because it was best it should be so. 
But the greatest phenomenon of this kind, the formation and organization 
of animals ; which these mechanists never able to give any account of. 
Of that posthumous piece of Cartesius, De la Formation du Fetus . 94 

Pretended, that to assign final causes, is to presume ourselves to be as 
wise as God Almighty, or to be privy to his counsels. But the question, 
not whether we can always reach to the ends of God Almighty, or know 
what is absolutely best in every case, and accordingly conclude things 
therefore to be so; but whether any thing in the world be made for ends 
otherwise than would have resulted from the fortuitous motion of matter. 
No presumption, nor intrusion into the secrets of God Almighty, to say, 
that eyes were made by him intentionally for the sake of seeing. Anaxa- 
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goras’s absurd aphorism, that man was therefore the most solert of all — 
animals, because he chanced to have hands. Far more reasonable to 
think (as Aristotle concludeth), that because man was the wisest of all an- 
imals, therefore he had hands given him. More proper to give pipes to 
one that hath musical skill, than upon him, that hath pipes, to bestow mu- 
sical skill ‘ ; ¢ > : , . é : eis 

In the last place, mechanic Theists pretend, and that with some more 
plausibility, that it is below the dignity of God Almighty to perform all 
those mean and trivial offices of nature, himself immediately. This an- 
swered again ; that though the Divine wisdom itself contrived the system 
of the whole for ends, yet is there an artificial nature under him, as his in- 
ferior minister and executioner. Proclus’s description hereof. This na- 
ture, to Proclus, a god or goddess ; but only as the bodies of the animated 
stars were called gods, because the statues of the gods . : oein6 

That we cannot otherwise conclude, concerning these mechanic The- 
ists, who derive all things in the mundane system, from the necessary 
motions of senseless matter, without the direction of any mind, or God ; 
but that they are imperfect Theists, or have a certain tang of the atheistic 
enthusiasm (the spirit of infidelity) hanging about them : OF 

But these mechanic Theists counterbalanced by another sort of Athe- 
ists, not fortuitous, nor mechanical ; namely, the Hylozoists, who acknow- 
ledge the works of nature to be the works of understanding, and deride 
Democritus’s rough and hooky atoms, devoid of life : they attributing life 
to all matter as such, and concluding the vulgar notion of a God to be but 
an inadequate conception of matter, its energetic nature being taken alone 
by itself as a complete substance. These Hylozoists never able to satisfy 
that phenomenon, of the one agreeing and conspiring harmony throughout 
the whole universe ; every atom of matter, according to them, being a. 
distinct percipient; and these unable to confer notions one with an- 
other j P 3 ‘ , " : ; : : . 98 

Nor can the other Cosmo-plastic Atheists (to whom the whole world 
but one huge plant or vegetable, endowed with a spermatic artificial na- 
ture, orderly disposing the whole, without sense or understanding) do 
any thing towards the solving of this or any other phenomena; it being 
impossible that there should be any such regular nature otherwise than as 
derived from and depending on a perfect mind. 5 : Ye ge 

Besides these three phenomena of cogitation, motion, and the artificial 
frame of things, with the conspiring harmony of the whole (no way solva- 
ble by Atheists,} here further added, that those who asserted the novity of 
the world, could not possibly give an account neither of the first beginning 
of men, and other animals, not now generated out of putrefaction. Aris- 
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totle sometimes doubtful and staggering concerning the world’s eternity. 
Men and all other animals not produced at first by chance, either as 
worms out of putrefaction, or out of eggs, or wombs, growing out of the 
earth ; because no reason to be given why chance should not as well pro- 
duce the same out of the earth still. Epicurus’s vain pretence, that the 
earth, as a child-bearing woman, was now grown effete and barren. 
Moreover, men and animals, whether first generated out of putrefaction, 
or excluded out of wombs or egg-shells, supposed by these Atheists 
themselves to have been produced in a tender infant-like state, so that 
they could neither supply themselves with nourishment, nor defend 
themselves from harms. A dream of Epicurus, that the earth sent forth 
streams of milk after these her new-born infants and nurslings, confuted 
by Critolaus in Philo. Another precarious supposition, or figment of Epi- 
curus; that then no immoderate heats, nor colds, nor any blustering 
winds. Anaximander’s way of solving this difficulty; that men were 
first generated and nourished in the bellies of fishes, till able to shift for 
themselves ; and then disgorged upon dry land. Atheists swallow any 
thing rather than a God . : ‘ ; : oe 

Wherefore here being dignus ~— sina a Osov a0 unyayng, rea- 
sonably introduced, in the Mosaic cabala, to solve the same. It appear- 


ing, from all circumstances put together, that this whole phenomenon sur- ~ 


passes, not only the mechanic but also the plastic powers: there being 
much of discretion therein. However, not denied but that the ministry 
of spirits (created before man, and other terrestrial animals) might be 
here made use of. As in Plato, after the creation of immortal souls by 
the supreme God, the framing of mortal bodies is committed to junior 
gods . , ; 3 : : : : : : . 101 

Furthermore, Aaheines no more able to solve flint ordinary phenome- 
non, of the conservation of species, by the difference of sexes, and a due 
proportion of number kept up between males and females. Here a pro- 
vidence, also, superior as well to the plastic as mechanic nature . 102 


Lastly, other phenomena, as real, though not physical; which Athe- 
ists cannot possibly solve, and therefore do commonly deny ; as of natu- 


ral justice or honesty, and obligation ; the foundation of politics, and the 
mathematics of religion. And of liberty of will, not only that of fortui- 
tous self-determination, when an equal eligibility of objects; but also that 
which makes men deserve commendation and blame. These not com- 
monly distinguished as they ought. Epicurus’s endeavor to solve liberty 
of will, from atoms declining uncertainly from the perpendicular, mere 
madness and frenzy . p ; 3 « 102 
And now have we already preventivety confntea the third atheistic 
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pretence, to solve the phenomenon of Theism, from the fiction and im- 
, posture of politicians ; we having proved, that philosophy and the true 
knowledge of causes infer the existence of a God. Nevertheless, this is 
to be here further answered ! ; ; é d 4 2 OE 

That statesmen and politicians could not have made such use of re- 
ligion, as sometimes they have done, had it been a mere cheat and fig- 
ment of their own. | Civil sovereigns in all the distant places of the world 
could not have so universally conspired, in this one piece of statecraft or 
cozenage ; nor yet have been able to possess the minds of men every 
where with such a constant awe and dread of an invisible nothing. The 
world would long since have discovered this cheat, and suspected a plot 
upon their liberty, in the fiction of a God; at least governors themselves 
would have understood it; many of which, notwithstanding, as much 
awed with the fear of this invisible nothing, as any others. Other cheats 
and juggles, when once detected, no longer practised. But religion now 
as much in credit as ever, though so long since decried by Atheists for a 
political cheat. That Christianity, a religion founded in no human poli- 
cy, prevailed over the craft and power of all civil sovereigns, and con- 
quered the persecuting world, by suffering deaths and martyrdoms. This 

presignified by the prophetic spirit : ’ } : : . 103 

Had the idea of God been an arbitrarious figment, not conceivable, 
how men should have universally agreed in the same, and the attributes 
belonging thereunto (this argument used by Sextus ): nor that civil sove- 
reigns themselves should so universally have jumped init . . 104 

Furthermore ; not conceivable, how this thought, or idea of a God, 
should have been formed by any, had it been the idea of nothing. The 
superficialness of Atheists, in pretending, that politicians, by telling men 
of such a thing, put the idea into their minds. No notions or ideas put 
into men’s minds by words but only the phantasms of the sounds. Though 
all learning be not remembrance, yet is all human teaching but maieuti- 
cal or obstetricious; not the filling of the soul as a vessel, by pouring into 
it from without; but the kindling of it from within. Words signify no- 
thing to him that cannot raise up within himself the notions or ideas 
correspondent to them. However, the difficulty still remains; how 
statesmen themselves, or the first inventor of this cheat, could have 
framed any notion at all of a nonentity : ; : ; . 105 

Here the Atheists pretend, that there is a feigning power in the soul, 
whereby it can make ideas and conceptions of nonentities; as of a golden 
mountain, or a centaur: and that by this an idea of God might be framed, 
though there be no such thing. Answer: that all the feigning power of 
the soul consisteth only in compounding ideas of things, that really exist 
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apart, but not in that conjunction, The mind cannot make any new con- 
ceptive cogitation which was not before; as the painter or limner cannot 
feign foreign colors. Moreover, the whole of these fictitious ideas, 
though it hath no actual yet it hath a possible entity. The Deity itself, 
though it could create a world out of nothing, yet can it not create more 
cogitation or conception than is or was always entertained in its own 
mind from eternity ; nor frame a positive idea of that which hath no pos- 
sible entity ‘ , ‘ é : ‘ ‘ oe wr . 106 

The idea of God no compilement or aggregation of things, that exist 
severally apart in the world ; because then it would be a mere arbitrari- 
ous thing, and what every one pleased; the contrary whereunto hath 
been before manifested , ‘ d : ‘ ‘ : 5 lOF 

Again: some attributes of the Deity no where else to be found in the 
whole world ; and therefore must be absolute nonentities, were there no 
God. Here the painter must feign colors, and create a new cogitation out 
of nothing , , ' ‘ , ei ye : ; . 108 

Lastly, upon supposition that there is no God, it is impossible, not on- 
ly that there should be any for the future, but also that there should ever 
have been any ; whereas all fictitious ideas must have a possible entity, 
since otherwise they would be inconceivable, and no ideas’. . 108 

Wherefore some Atheists will further pretend, that besides the pow- 
er of compounding things together, the soul hath another ampliating 
or amplifying power ; by both which together, though there be no God 
existing, nor yet possible, the idea of him might be fictitiously made ; 
those attributes, which are no where else to be found, arising by way of 
amplification or augmentation of something found in men. . 108 

Answer: first, that according to the principles of these Atheists, that 
all our conceptions are nothing but passions from objects without, there 
cannot possibly be any such amplifying power in the soul, whereby it 
could make more than is. Thus Protagoras in Plato: no man can con- 
ceive any thing but what he suffers, Here also, as Sextus intimateth, the 
Atheists guilty of that fallacy called a circle or diallelus. For having first 
undesignedly made the idea of imperfection from perfection, they then go — 
about again to make the idea of perfection out of imperfection. That 
men have a notion of perfection, by which, as a rule, they judge things to 
be imperfect, evident from that direction given by all theologers, to con- 
ceive of God, in way of remotion or abstraction of all imperfection. Last- 
ly, finite things added together can never make up infinite ; as more and 
more time backward can never reach to eternity without beginning. God 
differs from imperfect things, not in degree, but kind. As for infinite 
space, said to consist of parts finite; we certain of no more than this, 
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that the finite world might have been made bigger and bigger infinitely ; 
for which very cause it could never be actually infinite. Gassendus’s ob- 
jection, that the idea of an infinite God might as well be feigned as that 
of infinite worlds. But infinite worlds are but words or notions ill put to- 
gether, or combined ; infinity being a real thing in nature, but misapplied, 
it being proper only to the Deity ; : : ; ‘ . 109 

The conclusion that since the soul can neither make the idea of infi- 
nite, by amplification of finite; nor feign or create any new cogitation, 
which was not before ; nor make a positive idea of a nonentity ; certain, 
that the idea of God no fictitious thing : j 4 . Pei 

Further made evident, that religion not the figment of civil sovereigns. 
Obligation in conscience the foundation of all civil right and authority. 
Covenants, without this, nothing but words and breath. Obligations, not 
from laws neither, but before them ; oer otherwise they could not oblige. 
Lastly, this derived not from utility neither. Were obligation to civil 
obedience made by men’s private utility, then could it be dissolved by the 
same. Wherefore if religion a fiction or imposture, civil sovereignty must 
needs be so too . ‘ : : : j 5 : ; < HARO 

Had religion been a fiction of politicians, they would then have made 
it every way pliable, and flexible; since otherwise ,it would -not serve 
their turn, nor consist with their infinite right ‘ ; ; oo Mal 

But religion in its own nature a stiff inflexible thing, as also justice, it 
being not factitious, or made by will. There may therefore be a contra- 
diction betwixt the laws of God and of men; and in this case does re- 
ligion conclude, that God ought to be obeyed rather than men. For this 
cause, atheistic politicians of latter times declare against religion as incon- 
sistent with civil sovereignty ; it destroying infinite right, introducing pri- 
vate judgment, or conscience, and a fear greater than that of the Levia- 
than ; to wit, of him who can inflict eternal punishment. Senseless mat- 
ter the Atheists’ natural god: the leviathan or civil sovereign his artificial 
one. Religion thus disowned and disclaimed by politicians, as inconsist- 
ent with civil power, could not be the creature of political art. Thus all 
the three atheistic pretences to solve the plienomenon of religion, from 
fear, ignorance of causes, and fiction of politicians, fully confuted . 112 

But because, besides those ordinary phenomena before mentioned, 
there are certain other extraordinary ones that cannot be solved by Athe- 
ists, which therefore they will impute, partly to men’s fear and ignorance, 
and partly to the fiction and imposture of civil governors (viz. apparitions, 
miracles, and prophecies); the reality of these here also to be briefly vin- 
@ieated * .) +)... . : ¢ P ; > ; ' . 114 
First, as for apparitions ; though much of fabulosity in these relations, 
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yet unquestionably something of truth. Atheists imputing these things 
to men’s mistaking their dreams and fancies for sensations, contradict 
their own fundamental principle, that sense is the only criterion of truth ; 
as also derogate more from human testimony than they ought dae 

That some Atheists sensible hereof have acknowledged the reality of 
apparitions, concluding them nevertheless to be the mere creatures of 
imagination ; as if a strong fancy could produce real substances or ob- 
jects of sense. The fanaticism of Atheists, who will rather believe the ~ 
greatest impossibilities, than endanger the being of a God. Invisible 
ghosts permanent easily introduce one supreme ghost of the whole 
world ‘ ; ‘ i : j . pee a ‘ . 114 

Democritus yet further convinced ; that there were invisible beings 
superior to men, independent upon imagination, and permanent (called by 
him idols), but having nothing immortal in them ; and therefore that God 
could be no more proved from the existence of them than of men. 
Granted by him, that there were, not only terrestrial, but also aéreal and 
ethereal animals ; and that all those vast regions of the universe above 
were not desert and uninhabited. Here something of the fathers, asserting: 
angels to have bodies ; but more afterwards , ; ‘ i 115 

To this phenomenon of apparitions may be added those two others, 
of witches and demoniacs: both of these proving, that spirits are not fan- 
cies, nor inhabitants of men’s brains only, but of the world: as also, that 
there are some impure spirits, a confirmation of the truth of Christianity. 
The confident exploders of witchcraft suspicable for Atheism. As for 
demoniacs or energumeni, certain from Josephus, that the Jews did not 
take these demons or devils for bodily diseases, but real substances, 
possessing the hodies of men. Nor probable, that they supposed, as 
the Gnostics afterward, all diseases to be the infestation of evil spirits; 
nor yet (as some think) all demoniacs to be madmen. But when there 
were any unusal and extraordinary symptoms in any bodily distemper, 
but especially that of madness, they supposing this to be supernatural, 
imputed it to the infestation of some devil. Thus also the Greeks 116 

That demoniacs and energumeni are a real phenomenon; and that 
there are such also in these times of ours, asserted by Fernelius and Sen- 
nertus. Such maniacal persons, as not ouly discover secrets, but also 
speak languages which they had never learned, unquestionably demoni- 
acs or energumeni, That there have been such in the times since our 
Saviour, proved out of Psellus; as also from Fernelius. ‘This for the 
vindication of Christianity against those who suspect the Scripture-demo- 
niacs for figments : ; ; : , : : ; - 9D 

The second extraordinary phenomenon proposed; that of miracles, 
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and effects supernatural. That there have been such things amongst the 
Pagans, and since the times of Christianity too, evident from their records. 
But more instances of these in Scripture. : ; : a bs 

Two sorts of miracles. First, such as, though they cannot be done 
by ordinary causes, yet may be effected by the natural power of invisible 
spirits, angels, or demons. As illiterate demoniacs speaking Greek. Such 
amongst the Pagans that miracle of the whetstone cut in two with a razor. 
Secondly, such as transcend the natural power of all second causes and 


created beings . - é : é ‘ : : ‘ . 122 
That late Politico-Theological Treatise, denying both these sorts of 
miracles, inconsiderable, and not deserving here a confutation ~ 123 


Supposed in Deut. that miracles of the former sort might be done by 
false prophets, in confirmation of idolatry. Wherefore miracles alone 
not sufficient to confirm every doctrine E : é ‘ . 123 

Accordingly in the New Testament do we read of tégata wevdous, ly- 
ing miracles ;—that is, miracles done in confirmation of a lie, and by the 
power of Satan, etc. God permitting it, in way. of probation of some, and 
punishment of others. Miracles done for the promotion of creature-wor- 
ship or idolatry, instead of justifying the same, themselves condemned 
by it . : ‘ : : é : / ‘ : ’ i) 128 

Had the miracles of our Saviour been all of the former kind only, yet 


‘ought the Jews according to Moses’ law, to have acknowledged him for a 


true prophet, he coming in the name of the Lord, and not exhorting to 
idolatry. Supposed in Deut.that God would not permit false prophets to 
do miracles, save only in the case of idolatry ; or when the doctrine is 
discoverable to be false by the light of nature ; because that would be an 
invincible temptation. Our Saviour, that eximious prophet, foretold, by 
whom God would again reveal his will to the world ; and no more out 
of flaming fire. Nevertheless some miracles of our Saviour Christ’s such 
also as could be done only by the power of God Almighty. . 124 

All miracles evince spirits ; to disbelieve which is to disbelieve sense, 
or unreasonably to derogate from human testimony. Had the Gentiles 
entertained the faith of Christ, without miracles, this itself would have 
been a great miracle. : i ‘ : ‘ i ; . 126 

The last extraordinary phenomenon, divination or prophecy. This 
also evinces spirits (called gods by the Pagans): and thus that of theirs 
true ; if divination, then gods é ‘ é ‘ ; ‘ . 126 

Two sorts of predictions likewise as of miracles. First, such as 
might proceed from the natural presaging power of created spirits. Such 
predictions acknowledged by Democritus, upon account of his idols. Not 
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so much contingency in human actions, by reason of men’s liberty of will, 
as some suppose : ‘ i : : : : ; . 1 

Another sort of predictions of future events imputable only to the su- 
pernatural prescience of God Almighty. Epicurus’s pretence, that diyina- 
tion took away liberty of will; either as supposing or making a necessity. 
Some Theists also denying the prescience of God Almighty, upon the 
same account. Certain, that no created being can foreknow future events 
otherwise than in their causes. Wherefore predictions of such events as 
had no necessary antecedent causes, evince a God ; é ~ 127 

That there is foreknowledge of future events, unforeknowable to men, 
formerly the general persuasion of mankind. Oracles and predictions 
amongst the Pagans, which evince spirits, as that of Attius Navius. Most 
of the Pagan oracles, from the natural presaging power of demons. Nev- 
ertheless some instances of predictions of a higher kind aniongst them ; 
as that of Vectius Valens, and the sibyls. Thus Balaam divinely assisted 
to predict our Saviour AT : : ‘ ; ? -) 129 

Scriptures triumphing over Pagan oracles. Predictions concerning 
our Saviour Christ, and the conversion of the Gentiles. Amongst which 
that remarkable one of the seventy weeks. Y : : . ISL 

Other predictions concerning the fates of kingdoms, and of the church. 
Daniel’s fourth ten-horned beast, the Roman empire. This prophecy of 
Daniel’s carried on further in the Apocalypse. Both of them prophetic 
calendars of times, to the end of the world . ; p l « 42 

That this phenomenon of Scripture-prophecies cannot possibly be im- 
puted by Atheists, as some others, to fear, or ignorance of causes, or to 
the fiction of politicians. They not only evince a Deity, but also the 
truth of Christianity. To this purpose, of more use to us, who now live, 
than the miracles themselves recorded in Scripture : : . 1382 

These five extraordinary phevomena all of them evince spirits to be 
no fancies, but substantial inhabitants of the world ; from whence a God 
may be inferred. Some of them immediately prove a Deity . . 133 

Here have we not only fully confuted all the atheistic pretences from 
the idea of a God, but also, by the way, already proposed several substan- 
tial arguments for a Deity. ‘The existence whereof will now be further 
proved from its very idea . : : _ é ° é - 133 

True, that some of the ancient Theists themselves declare God not to 
be demonstrable. Thus Alexander Aprodis. Clemens Alexand. — But 
their meaning therein no more than this, that God cannot be demonstrated 
a priori from any antecedent necessary cause. Not follow from hence, 
that therefore no certainty or knowledge of the existence of a God ; but 
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only conjectural probability, faith, and opinion. We may have a certain 
knowledge of things, the dvorz whereof cannot be demonstrated a priori; 
as, that there was something or other eternal, without beginning. When- 
soever a thing is necessarily inferred from what is altogether undeniable, 
this may be called a demonstration. Many geometrical demonstrations 
such; or ofthe omonly . : : ‘ ; J : . 133 

A special position of Cartesius ; that there can be no certainty of any 
thing, no, not of geometrical theorems, nor common notions ; before we 
be certain of the existence of a God, essentially good, who therefore can- 
not deceive. From whence it would follow, that neither Atheists, nor 
such Theists as assert an arbitrary Deity, can ever be certain of any 
thing: as that two andtwo are four. : : ‘ : 2 ROS 

However, some appearance of piety in this assertion ; yet is it a foun- 
dation of eternal scepticism, both as to all other things, and the exist- 
ence of a God. That Cartesius here went round in a circle, proving the 
existence of a God from our faculties, and then the truth of our faculties 
from the existence of a God: and consequently proved nothing. If it be 
possible that our faculties might be false, then must we confess it possible, 
that there may be no God ; and consequently remain for ever sceptical 
abontit . . : A (3 ; ‘ é : ; 3 . 135 

Wherefore a necessity of exploding and confuting this new sceptical 
hypothesis, of the possibility of our faculties being so made as to deceive 
us in all our clearest perceptions. Omnipotence itself cannot make any 
thing to be indifferently true or false. ‘Truth not factitious. As to the 
universal theorems of abstract science, the measure of truth no foreign or 
extraneous thing, but only our own clear and distinct perception. Here 
whatsoever is clearly perceived, is ; the very essence of truth, perceptibil- 
ity. Granted by all, that there can be no false knowledge or understand- 
ing. ‘The perception of the understanding never false, but only obscure. 
Not nature that erreth in us, but we ourselves, in assenting to things not 
clearly perceived. Conclusion ; that Omnipotence cannot create any un- 
derstanding faculties, so as to have as clear and distinct conceptions of 
all falsehoods and nonentities as of truths ; because whatsoever is clearly 
and distinctly perceived, hath therefore an entity ; and Omnipotence itself 
(to speak with reverence) cannot make nothing to be something, or some- 
thing nothing. This no more than that it cannot do things contradictious. 
Conception the measure of power ‘ E ‘ ‘ ; . 136 

True, that sense as such is but fantastical and relative; and were 
there no other perception, all truth would be private, relative, and seem- 
ing, none absolute. This probably the reason why some have suspected 
the same of knowledge also. But mind and understanding reach beyond 
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fancy and appearance, to the absoluteness of things. It hath the erite- 
rion of truth within itself ¢ ‘ 3 : ' ‘ ’ 138 
Objected; that this an arrogance, for creatures to pretend to an abso- 
lute certainty of any thing. Answer: that God alone is ignorant of 
nothing, and infallible in all things ; but no derogation from the Deity, to 
suppose, that he should make created minds such as to have a certainty 
of something; as the whole to be greater than the part, and the like: 
since otherwise they would be but amere mockery. Congruous to think, 
that God hath made men so as that they may possibly attain to some cer- 
tainty of his own existence. Origen, that knowledge is the only thing 
that hath certainty init . q d ; ' : d i 139 
Having now some firm ground or footing to stand upon, a certainty of 
common notions, without which nothing could be proved by reason ; we 
shall endeavour, by means hereof to demonstrate the existence of a God 
from his idea ‘ , : G ‘ ‘ y F ’ 140 
Cartesius’s undertaking to do this with mathematical evidence; as this 
idea includeth in it necessary existence. This argument hitherto not so 
successful, it being by many concluded to be a sophism. That we shall 
impartially set down all that we can, both for it and againstit; leaving 
others to make a judgment : , : 3 ‘ ’ : 140 
First, against the Cartesian demonstration of a God. That because 
we can frame an idea of a necessarily-existent being, it does not at all 
follow that it is; since we can frame ideas of things that never were, nor 
will be. Nothing to be gathered from hence, but only that it is not im- 
possible. Again, from this idea, including necessary existence, nothing 
else inferrible, but that what hath no necessary existence is not perfect ; 
and, that if there be a perfect being, its existence always was and will be 
necessary ; but not absolutely, that it doth exist. A fallacy, when from 
the necessity of existence affirmed only hypothetically, the conclusion is 
made absolutely. ‘Though a perfect being must exist necessarily, yet not 
therefore follow, that it must and doth exist. The latter a thing mde- 
monsitrable , ‘ ‘ . ‘ : é : ; som 
For the Cartesian demonstration of a God. As from the notion of a 
thing impossible, we conclude, that it never was nor will be; and of that 
which hath a contingent schesis to existence, that it might be, or might 
not be; so from that which hath necessary existence in its nature, that it 
actually is. The force of the argumentation not merely hypothetical ; if 
there be a perfect being, then is its existence necessary ; because this sup- 
poses that a necessary existent being is contingent to be or not to be: 
which a contradiction. The absurdity of this will better appear, if, in- 
stead of necessary existence, we put in actual. No Theists can otherwise 
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prove that a God, though supposed to exist, might not happen by chance 
to be. Nevertheless God, or a perfect being, not here demonstrated a 
priori, when from its own idea. The reader left to make a judgment 142 

A progymnasma, or prelusory attempt towards the proving of a God 
from his idea, as including necessary existence. First, from our having 
an idea of a perfect being, implying no manner of contradiction in it, it 
follows that such a thing is possible. And from that necessary existence 
included in this idea, added to the possibility thereof, it further follows 
that it actually is. A necessary existent being, if possible, is; because, 
upon the supposition of its non-existence, it would be impossible for it 
ever to have been. Not so in contingent things. A perfect being is 
either impossible to have been, or else it is. Were God possible, and yet 
not, he would not be a necessary but contingent being. However, no 
stress laid upon this i , ‘ ; i ’ , > 144 

Another plainer argument for the existence of a God, from his idea. 
Whatsoever we can frame an idea of in our minds, implying no contra- 
diction, this either actually is, or else, if it be not,is possible to be. Butif 
God be not, he is not possible to be. Therefore he is. The major before 
proved, that we cannot have an idea of any thing which hath neither 
actual nor possible existence. : ‘ P : ; ‘ 145 

A further ratiocination from the idea of God, as including necessary 
existence, by certain steps. First, certain, that something or other did 
exist of itself from eternity, without beginning. Again, whatsoever did 
exist of itself from eternity, did so exist naturally and necessarily, and 
therefore there is a necessary existent being. Thirdly, nothing could 
exist of itself from eternity naturally and necessarily, but what contained 
necessary self-existence in its nature. Lastly,a perfect being, and nothing 
else, containeth necessary existence in its nature. Therefore itis, An 
appendix to this argument; that no temporary successive being could be 
from eternity without beginning. This proved before > ‘ 145. 

Again, the controversy betwixt Atheists and Theists first clearly stated 
from the idea of God, and then satisfactorily decided. Premised, that as 
every thing was not made, so neither was every thing unmade. Atheists 
agree in both, The state of the controversy betwixt Theists and Atheists ; 
whether that, which being itself unmade, was the cause of all other things 
made, were the most perfect or the most imperfect being. A certain kind 
of atheistic Theism, or Theogonism, which acknowledging a God, or soul 
of the world, presiding over the whole, supposed him, notwithstanding, to 
have emerged out of Night and Chaos; that is, to have been generated 
out of senseless matter . ‘ : : : ; , ‘ 147 

The controversy thus stated easily decided. Certain, that lesser per- 
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fection may be derived from greater, or from that which is absolutely 
perfect ; but impossible, that greater perfection, and higher degrees of 
entity, should rise out of lesser and lower. Things did not ascend, but 
descend. That life and sense may naturally rise from the mere modifica- 
tion of dead and senseless matter, as also reason and understanding from 
sense ; the philosophy of the kingdom of darkness. The Hylozoists so 
sensible of this, that there must be some substantial unmade life and 
understanding; that atheizing, they thought it necessary to attribute life 
and understanding to all matter as such. This argument a demonstration 
of the impossibility of Atheisin . : ; 2 AIRE ‘ 148 

The controversy again more particularly stated, from the idea of God, 
as including mind and understanding in it; viz. whether all mind were 
made or generated out of senseless matter, or whether there were an 
eternal unmade mind, the maker of all. This the doctrine of Theists, 
that mind the oldest of all things; of Atheists, that it is a post-nate thing, 
younger than the world, and an umbratile image of real beings . 150 

The controversy thus stated again decided. Though it does not fol- 
low, that if once there had been no corporeal world or matter, there could 
never have been any; yet it is certain, that if once there had been no life 
nor mind, there could have never been any life or mind. Our imperfect 
minds, not of themselves from eternity, and therefore derived from a per- 
fect unmade mind : ; ; ; , : ‘ ‘ 150 

That Atheists think their chief strength to lie here, in their disproving 
a God, from the nature of understanding and knowledge. According to 
them, things made knowledge, and not knowledge things. All mind and 
understanding the creature of sensibles, anda fantastic image of them; 
and therefore no mind their creator. Thus does a modern writer con- 
clude, that knowledge and understanding are not to be attributed to God, 
because they imply dependence upon things without ; which is all one as 
if he should have said, that senseless matter is the more perfect of all 
things, and the highest numen : : : ; : d 151 

A compendious confutation of the premised atheistic principles. 
Knowledge not the activity of sensibles upon the knower and his passion, 
Sensible things themselves not known by the passion, or fancy of sense. 
Knowledge not from the force of the thing known, but of the knower. 
Besides phantasms of singular bodies, intelligible ideas universal. A late 
atheistic paradox, that universals nothing but names. Axiomatical truths 
in abstract sciences no passion from bodies by sense, nor yet gathered by 
induction from many singulars ; we at once perceiving it impossible that 
they should be otherwise. An ingenious observation of Aristotle’s, that 
could it be perceived by sense, the three angles of a triangle to be equal 
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to two right; yet would not this be science, or knowledge, properly so 
called: which is of universals first, and from thence descends to sin- 
gulars. ; : : " ; ‘ d ano ; 152 

Again, we have conceptions of things incorporeal, as also of such 
corporeals as never did exist, and whose accuracy sense could not reach 
to; as a perfect straight line and plain superficies, an exact triangle, circle, 
or sphere. That we have a power of framing ideas of things that never 
were nor will be, but only possible : : Zé P ‘ 153 

Inferred from hence, that human science itself not the mere image and 
creature of singular sensibles, but proleptical to them, and in order of na- 
ture before them. But since there must be vontoy before vois, intelligibles 
before intellection ;—the only true account of knowledge and its original 
is from a perfect omnipotent being, comprehending -itself, and the extent 
of its own power, or the possibilities of all things, their relations and 
immutable truths. And of this one perfect mind all imperfect minds 
partake . ; : : Aes hae 2 ; ; : 3 154 

Knowledge, therefore, in the nature of it, supposes the existence of a 
perfect omnipotent being, as its yoytoy, or intelligible-—-This comprehend- 
ing itself, the first original knowledge, a mind before the world, and all 
sensibles not ectypal, but archetypal, and the framer of all. Wherefore 
not Atheism, but Theism, demonstrable from knowledge and understand- 
ing ; ‘ : ‘ . : : : ; 4 ; 154 

This further confirmed from hence ; because there are eternal verities, 
such as were never made, nor had any beginning. That the diagonal of 
a square incommensurable to the sides, an eternal truth to Aristotle. 
Justin Martyr’s otavice Oézove, or eternal morals,—geometrical truths, not 
made by any man’s thinking, but before all men ; asalso before the world 
and matter itself : : : ’ : : : : ot tee 

Now if there be eternal verities, the simple reasons and intelligible 
essences of things must needs be eternal likewise. These called by Plato 
things that always are, but were never made, ingenerable and incorruptible. 
However Aristotle quarrels with Plato’s ideas, yet does he also agree with 
him in this, that the forms or species of things were eternal, and never 
made ; and that there is no generation of them; and that there are other 
things besides sensibles the immutable objects of science. Certain, that 
there could be no immutable science, were there no other objects of the 
mind but sensibles. The objects of geometrical science no material 
triangles, squares, etc.: these, by Aristotle, said to be nowhere. ‘The in- 
telligible natures 6f things to Philo the most necessary essences . 157 

Now if there be eternal truths and intelligibles, whose existence also. 
is necessary ; since these can be nowhere but in a mind, there must be 
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an eternal necessarily-existing mind, comprehending all these ideas and 
truths at once, or being them. Which no other than the mind of a per- 
fect omnipotent being, comprehending itself, and all possibilities of things, 
the extent of its own power. : ; : : : ; 159 

Wherefore there can be but one only original mind ; which all other 
minds partake of. Hence ideas, or notions exactly alike in several men ; 
and truths indivisibly the same: because their minds all stamped with the 
same original seal. Themistius; that one man could not teach another, 
were there not the same notion both in the learner and teacher. Nor 
could men confer together as they do, were there not one mind that all 
partaked of. That anti-monarchical opinion, of many understanding 
beings eternal and independent, confuted. And now have we not only 
asserted the idea of a God, and confuted all the atheistic pretences against 
it; but also from this idea demonstrated his existente t : 160 


SECTION II. : 


A conruTation of the second atheistic argument, against omnipotence 
and Divine creation; that nothing can, by any power whatsoever, be made 
out of nothing. In answer to which, three things to be insisted on. 
First, that de nihilo nihil, nothing out of nothing,—is in some sense an 
axiom of unquestionable truth, but then makes nothing against Theism, or 
Divine creation. Secondly, that nothing out of nothing, in the sense of 
the atheistic objectors, viz. that nothing, which once was not, could by 
any power whatsoever be brought into being, is absolutely false ; and that 
if it were true, it would make no more against Theism than it does 
against Atheism. Lastly, that from this very axiom, nothing from noth- 
ing, in the true sense thereof, the absolute impossibility of Atheism is 
demonstrable : : : ; : ; ; : : 161 

De nihilo nihil, nothing from nothing, in some sense is a common no- 
tion of unquestionable truth. For, first, certain that nothing, which once 
was not, could ever of itself come into being: or, that nothing can take 
beginning of existence from itself; or that nothing can be made or pro- 
duced without an efficient cause. From whence demonstrated, that there 
was never nothing, or, that every thing was not made, but something did 
exist of itself from eternity unmade or underived from any thing else 161 

Again, certain also that nothing could be efficiently produced by what 
hath not at least equal perfection, and a sufficient active or productive 
power. That of an effect, which transcends the perfection of its supposed 
cause, must come from nothing, or be made without a cause. Nor can 
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any thing be produced by another, though having equal perfection, unless 
it have also a sufficient active or productive power. Hence certain, that 
were there once no motion at all in the world, and no cther substance 
besides body which had no self-moving power, there could never possibly 
be any motion or mutation to all eternity, for want of a sufficient cause or 
productive power. No imperfect being hath a productive power of any 
new substance which was not before, but only of new accidents and 
modifications; that is, no creature can create. Which two forementioned 
senses respect the efficient cause ; . . ‘ . i 162 

Thirdly, nothing can be materially produced out of nothing pre- 
existing or inexisting. And, therefore, in all natural generations (where 
the supernatural power of the Deity interposes not) no new real entity or 
substance produced which was not before, but only new modifications of 
what substantially preexisted , 4 , : . 163 

Nothing out of nothing, so much incdesext on by the old saviicunan 
before Aristotle, in this sense, commonly misunderstood by modern 
writers, as if they designed thereby to take away all Divine creation out 
of nothing pre-existing. Granted, this to have been the sense of the 
Stoics and of Plutarch ; he affirming the world to have been no otherwise 
made by God, than a house is by a carpenter, or a garment by a tailor. 
Plutarch and the Stoics therefore imperfect Theists, but nevertheless 
zealous religionists. But the ancient Italic philosophers here acted only 
as physiologers, and not as theologers, or metaphysicians; they not di- 
recting themselves against a Divine creation out of nothing pre-existing: 
but only contending, that neither in natural generations any new real 
entity was created, nor in corruptions annihilated ; but only the modifica- 
tions of what before existed, changed: or, that no real entity could be 
made out of matter ; ; ; ’ : ? ‘ 163 

That this was the true meaning of thas ancient physiologers, evident 
from the use which they made of this principle, nothing out of nothing ; 
which twofold. First, upon this foundation they endeavoured to estab- 
lish a peculiar kind of physiology; and some atomology or other, either 
similar or dissimilar: homcomery, or anomc@omery. Anaxagoras from 
hence concluded, because nothing could be made out of nothing pre- 
existing and inexisting, that therefore there were in every body similar 
atoms, of all kinds, out of which, by concretions and secretions, all na- 
tural generations made ; so that bone was made out of bony atoms pre- 
existing and inexisting ; flesh out of fleshy, and the like. This the Anaxa- 
gorean homcomery, or similar atomology, built upon this principle, 
nothing out of nothing ‘ , 5 . F F ‘ ee 0c) 

But the ancient Italics, both before and after Anaxagoras (whom 
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Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus, here followed,) with greater sa- 
gacity concluded, from the same principle, nothing out of nothing, that 
those qualities and forms of bodies, naturally generated and corrupted, 
were therefore no real entities, distinct from the substance of matter, but 
only different modifications thereof, causing different fancies in us; and 
this an anomeomery, or dissimilar atomology, the atoms thereof heing 
devoid of qualities. Those simple elements or letters (in nature’s alpha- 
bet,) out of which, variously combined, these philosophers spelled out or 
compounded all] the syllables and words (or complexions) of corporeal 
things, nothing but figure, site, motion, rest, and magnitude of parts. 
Were qualities and forms real entities distinct from these, and not pre- 
existing (as Anaxagoras dreamed,) they must then have come from noth- 
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Another improvement of this principle, nothing out of nothing, made 
by the Italic philosophers ; that the souls of animals, especially human, 
since they could not possibly result from the mere modifications of matter, 
figure, site, motion, etc. were not produced in generations, nor annihilated 
in deaths and corruptions: but being substantial things, did pre and post- 
exist. This set down as the controversy betwixt Atheists and Theists, in 
Lucretius. Whether souls were generated, or insinuated into bodies. 
Generations and corruptions of animals, to these Pythagoreans, but 
anagrammatical transpositions. That those philosophers, who asserted 
the pre-existence and ingenerability of souls, did not therefore suppose 
them to have been self-existent and uncreated, but derived them all from’ 
the Deity. Thus Proclus, though maintaining the eternity of souls with 
the world. The ingenerability of souls in Plato’s Timzeus no more than 
this, that they were not generated out of matter; and for this cause also 
were they called principles, in the same sense as matter was so accounted. 
Souls, therefore, to Plato, created by God, though not in the generation of 
animals, but before , : : ; : é x 167 

St. Austin himself sometime staggering and sctesidiel in the point of 
pre-existence. That we have a philosophic certainty of no more than 
this, that souls were created by God out of nothing pre-existing, some 
time or other; either in generations, or before them. Tat unless brutes 
be mere machines, the reason the same also concerning brutish souls; 
that these not generated out of matter, but created some time or other by 
the Deity ; as well as the matter of their bodies was é : 169 

That all these three forementioned particulars, wherein it is true, that 
nothing can possibly come from nothing, are reducible to this one general 
proposition, that nothing can be caused by nothing; which will no way 
clash with the Divine omnipotence or creative power, as shall be showed 
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afterwards; but confirm the same. But those same words, nothing out 
of nothing, may carry another sense; when that é& ovx ovtw», out of no- 
thing,—is not taken causally, but only to signify the terminus a quo, the 
term from which, or an antecedent nonexistence : and the meaning there- 
of will be, that nothing which before was not, could afterwards, by any 
power whatsoever, be brought into being. And this the sense of the De- 
mocritic and Epicurean objectors; viz. that no real entity can be made, 
or brought out of nonexistence into being; and therefore the creative 
power of Theists an impossibility : ; : : ; a aMEFO 

Our second undertakings in way of answer hereunto; to show, that 
nothing out of nothing, in this sense is false ; as also, that, were it true 
yet it would make no more against Theism than it doth against Atheism ; 
and therefore ought not to be used by Atheists as an argument against a 
God. If this universally true, that nothing at all, which once was not, 
could ever be brought into being, then could there be no making nor 
causing at all no motion nor action, mutation or generation. But ourselves 
have a power of producing new cogitation in our minds, and new motion 
in our bodies. Wherefore Atheists forced to restrain this proposition to 
substantials only. And here some deceived with the equivocation, in this 
é§ ox Ovtwy, out of nothing; which may be taken either causally, or else 
to signify the term from which that is, from an antecedent nonexistence ; 
they confounding both these together ; whereof the first only true, the lat- 
ter false. Again, others staggered with the plausibility of this proposi- 
tion; partly because no artificial thing (as a house or garment) can be 
made by men, but out of pre-existing matter ; and partly because ancient 
physiologers maintained the same also concerning natural generations, 
that no new real entity or substance could be therein produced ; and last- 
jy, because it is certain that no imperfect created being can create any 
new substance ; they being therefore apt to measure all power whatsoev- 
er by these scantlings. But as easy for a perfect being to create a world, 
matter and all, out of nothing (in this sense, that is, out of an antecedent 
nonexistence), as for us to create a thought, or to move a finger, or for the 
sun to send out rays, For an imperfect substance, which once was not, 
to be brought into being by God, this‘not impossible, in any of the fore- 
mentioned senses ; he having not only infinitely greater perfection, but al- 
so sufficient productive or emanative power. ‘True, that infinite power 
cannot do things in their own nature impossible ; but nothing thus impos- 
sible but what contradictious: and though a contradiction for any thing, 
at the same time, to be and not be; yet none at all, for an imperfect be- 
ing (which is in its nature contingent to existence), after it had not been 
to be. Wherefore, since the making of a substance to be, which was not 
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before, is no way contradictious, nor consequently in its own nature im- 
possible: it must needs be an object of perfect power .  «.  « (1 
Furthermore, if no real entity or substance could possibly be brought 
out of nonexistence into being; then must the reason hereof be, because 
no substance can derive its whole being from another substance. But 
from hence it would follow, that whatsoever is substantial, did not only 
exist from eternity, but also of itself, independently upon any thing else. _ 
Whereas first, the pre-eternity of temporary beings not agreeable to rea- 
son; and then, to suppose imperfect substances to have existed of them- 
selves and necessarily, is to suppose something to come from nothing, in 
the impossible sense ; they having no necessary self-existence in their na- 
ture. As they, who affirm all substance to be body, and no body to be 
able to move itself, though supposing motion to have been from eternity ; 
yet make this motion to come from nothing, or be caused by nothing. 
What in its nature contingently possible to be, or not be, could not exist 
of itself ; but must derive its being from something else, which necessari- 
ly existeth. Plato’s distinction therefore betwixt two kinds of substances 
must needs be admitted, that, which always is, and was never made; and 
that which is made, or had a beginning . ‘ s ‘ - 173 
Lastly, if this true, that no substance makeable or producible, it would 
not only follow from thence (as the Epicurean Atheist supposes) that 
matter, but also that all souls (at least human), did exist of themselves, 
from eternity, independently upon any thing else; it being impossible, 
that mind or soul should be a modification of senseless matter, or result 
from figures, sites, motions, and magnitudes. Human souls substantial, 
and therefore according to this doctrine, must have been never made; 
whereas Atheists stiffly deny both their pre and post-existence. Those 
pagan Theists, who held the eternity of human minds, supposed them, 
notwithstanding, to have depended .upon the Deity, as their cause. Be- 
fore proved, that there can be but one understanding being, self-existent. 
If human souls depend upon the Deity as their cause, then doubtless mat- 
teralso... : ‘ : , : . , ‘ ‘ . 174 
A common but great mistake that no pagan Theist ever acknowledged 
any creative power out of nothing; or else, that God was the cause of 
any substance. Plato’s definition of effective power in general, and his 
affirmation, that the Divine efficiency is that whereby things are made af- 
ter they had not been. Certain, that he did not understand this of the 
production of souls out of matter, he supposing them to be*before matter, 
and therefore made by God out of nothing pre-existing. All philosophers, 
who held the immortality and incorporeity of the soul, asserted it to have 
been caused by God, either in time or from eternity. Plutarch’s singu- 
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larity here. Unquestionable, that the Platonists supposed one substance 
to receive its whole being from another; in that they derive their second 
hypostasis or substance, though) eternal, from the first; and their third 
from both; and all inferior ranks of beings from all three. Plotinus, Por- 
phyrius, Jamblichus, Hierocles, Proclus, and others, derived matter from 
the Deity. Thus the Chaldee oracles ; and the old Egyptian or Hermaic 
theology also, according to Jamblichus. Those Platonists, who supposed 
the world and. souls eternal, conceived by them to have received their be- 
ing as much from the Deity as if made in time... ‘ , « 6 
Having now disproved this proposition, “nothing out of nothing,” 
in the atheistic sense, viz. That no substance was caused or derived its 
being from another, but whatsoever is substantial, did exist of itself from 
eternity, independently ; we are, in the next place, to make it appear also, 
that were it true, it would no more oppose Theism than it doth Atheism. 
Falsehoods (though not truths) may disagree. Plutarch, the Stoics, and 
others, who made God the creator of no substance, though not genuine 
yet zealous Theists. But the ancient Atheists, both in Plato and Aris- 
totle, generated and corrupted all things; that is, produced all things out 
of nothing, or nonexistence, and reduced them into nothing again; the 
bare substance of matter only excepted. The same done by the Demo- 
critic and Epicurean Atheists themselves, the makers of this objection: 
though according to the principles of their own atomic physiology, it is 
impossible, that life and understanding, soul and mind, should be mere 
modifications of matter. As Theists give a creative power of all, out of 
nothing, to the Deity: so do Atheists to passive and dead matter. Where- 
fore this can be no argument against Theism ; it equally opposing Athe- 
ism . ; ; . ‘ ' : 4 d ; ‘ . 178 
An anacephaleosis ; wherein observable, that Cicero makes de nihilo 
fiert, and sine causa, to be made out of nothing, and to be made without a_ 
cause, one and the self-same thing; as also that he doth not confine this 
to the material cause only. Our third-and last undertaking ; to prove 
that Atheists produce real entities out of nothing, in the first: impossible 
sense ; that is, without a cause . ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ . 183 
A brief synopsis of Atheism; that matter being the only substance, is 
therefore the only unmade thing ; and that whatsoever else is in the world 
besides the bare substance thereof, was made out of matter, or produced 
from that alone . : , ; d BUNK? ; L . 185 
The first argument: when Atheists affirm matter to be the only sub- 
stance, and all things to be made out of that, they suppose all to be made 
without an efficient cause ; which is to bring them from nothing, in an 
impossible sense. Though something may be made without a material 
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cause pre-existing ; yet cannot any thing possibly be made without an 
efficient cause. Wherefore if there be any thing made, which was not be- 
fore, there must of necessity be, besides matter, some other substance as 
the active efficient cause thereof. The atheistic hypothesis supposes 
things to be made without any active or effective principle. Whereas 
the Epicurean Atheists attribute the efficiency of all to local motion ; and 
yet deny matter or body (their only substance) a self-moving power. 
They hereby make all the motion that is in the world to have been with- 
out a cause, or to come from nothing; all action without an agent: all 
efficiency without an efficient. , ‘ 

Again, should we grant these Atheists motion without a cause, yet 
could not dead and senseless matter, together with motion, ever beget 
life, sense, and understanding; becayse this would be something out of 
nothing in the way of causality, local motion only changing the modifica- 
tions of matter, as figure, place, site, and disposition of parts. Hence also 
those spurious Theists confuted, who conclude God to have «done no 
more in the making of the world, than a carpenter doth in the building of 
a house (upon this pretence, that nothing can be made out of nothing); 
and yet suppose him to make souls out of dead and senseless matter, 
which is to bring them from nothing in way of causality . . 186 

Declared before, That the ancient Italics and Pythagorics proved in 
this manner, that souls could not possibly be generated out of matter ; 
because nothing can come from nothing in way of causality. The sub- 
terfuge of the atheistic Ionics out of Aristotle ; that matter being the only 
substance, and life, sense and understanding, nothing but the passions, af- 
fectious, and dispositions thereof; the production of them out of matter, 
no production of any new real entity . ‘ ; , : . 186 

Answer: Atheists taking it for granted, that there is no other sub- 
stance besides body or matter, therefore falsely conclude life, sense, and 
understanding to be accidents or modes of matter; they being indeed the 
modes or attributes of substance incorporeal and self-active. A mode that 
which cannot be conceived without the thing whereof it is a mode; but 
life and cogitation may be conceived without corporeal extension ; and in- 
deed cannot be conceived with it ’ 3 é . " eel: 

The chief occasion of this error from qualities and forms; as be- 
cause the quality of heat, and form of fire, may be generated out of mat- 
ter; therefore life, cogitation and understanding also. But the atomic 
Atheists themselves explode qualities, as things really distinct from the 
figure, site and motion of parts, for.this very reason, because nothing can 
be made out of nothing causally. The vulgar opinion of such real quali- 
ties in bodies, only from men’s mistaking their own fancies, apparitions, 
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passions, affections, and seemings, for things really existing without them. 
That in these qualities, which is distinct from the figure, site, and motion 
of parts, not the accidents and modifications of matter, but of our own 
souls. The Atomic Atheists infinitely absurd when exploding quali- 
ties, because nothing can come out of nothing, themselves -bring life, 
sense and understanding, out of nothing, in way of causality. That opin- 
ion, that cogitation is nothing but local motion, and men themselves but 
mere machines, prodigious sottishness or intolerable impudence . 188 
Very observable here, that Epicurus himself, having a mind to assert 
contingent liberty, confesseth, that he could not do this, unless there were 
some such thing in the principles; because nothing can be made out of 
nothing, or caused by nothing: and therefore does he ridiculously feign a 
third motion of atoms, to solve that phenomena of free will. Where- 
fore he must needs be guilty of an impossible production, of something 
out of nothing, when he brings soul and mind out of dead senseless atoms. 
Were there no substantial and eternal life and understanding in the uni- 
verse, there could none have been ever produced ; because it must have 
come from nothing, or been made without a cause, That dark philoso- 
phy which educes not only real qualities and substantial forms, but also 
souls themselves, at least sensitive, out of the power of the matter, educes 
them out of nothing, or makes them without a cause ; and so preparesa 
direct way to Atheism é , r ; : : : 26190 
They who suppose matter otherwise than by motion, and by a kind of 
miraculous efficiency, to produce souls, and minds, attribute that creative 
power to this senseless and inactive matter, which themselves deny to a 
perfect being as an absolute impossiblity. Thus have we demonstrated 
the impossibility and nonsense of all Atheism from this very principle, 
That nothing can be made from nothing, or without sufficient cause 192 
Wherefore, if no middle betwixt these two, but all things must either 
spring from a God, or matter; then is this also a demonstration of the 
truth of Theism, by deduction to impossible: either there is a God, or 
else all things are derived from dead and senseless matter: but this latter 
is impossible ; therefore a God. Nevertheless, that the existence of a 
God may be further directly proved also from the same principle, rightly 
understood, nothing out of nothing causally, or nothing caused by nothing 
neither efficiently nor materially . j ; : ? , wr QR 
By these steps ; first, that there was never nothing, but something or 
other did exist of itself from eternity, unmade, and independently upon any 
thing else, mathematically certain ; from this principle, “nothing from no- 
thing.” Had there been once nothing, there could never have been any 
thing. Again, Whatsoever did exist of itself from eternity, must have so 
Vou. IE. 91 
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existed necessarily, and not by any free will and choice. Certain, therefore 
that there is something actually in being, whose existence is and always 
was necessary. Now that which exists necessarily of itself, must have 
necessity of existence in its nature; which nothing but a perfect being 
hath. Therefore there is a perfect being; and nothing else besides this 
did exist of itself from eternity, but all other things whatsoever (whether 
souls or matter) were made by it. To suppose any thing to exist of itself 
necessarily, that hath no necessary existence in its nature, is to suppose 
that necessary existence to have come from nothing. , . 193 

‘Three reasons why some Theists have been so staggering and scepti- 
cal about the necessary self-existence of matter. First, from an idiotical 
conceit, that because artificial things cannot be made by men but out of 
pre-existent mutter, therefore nothing by God, or a perfect being, can be 
otherwise made. Secondly, because some of them have supposed adn» 
&o@uutoy, av incorporeal hyle, or first matter unmade ;_ an opinion older 
than Aristotle. Whereas this really nothing but a metaphysical notion of 
the potentiality or possibility of things, respectively to the Deity. Lastly, 
because some of them have conceived body and space to be really the same 
thing ; and space to be positively infinite, eternal, and necessarily existent. 
But if space be not the extension of the Deity itself, as some suppose ; but 
of body, only considered abstractedly from this or that, and therefore im- 
moveably ; then no sufficient ground for the positive infinity or the in- 
definity thereof, as Cartesius imagined: we being certain of no more than 
this, that be the world and its space or extension never so great, yet it 
might still be greater and greater infinitely ; for which very cause it could 
never be positively infinite. This possibility of more body and space, 
further and further indefinitely, or without end, as also its eternity, mis- 
taken, for actual space and distance positively infinite and eternal. Nor 
is there perhaps any such great absurdity in the finiteness of actual space 
and distance (according to this hypothesis), as some conceive ee | 

Moreover, the existence of a God may be farther proved from this 
common notion, “nothing from nothing causally ;” not only because 
were there no God, that idea which we have of a perfect being must 
have come from nothing, and be the conception of nothing ; but also all 
the other intelligible ideas of our minds must have come from nothing 
likewise, they being not derived from sense. All minds, and their intelli- 
gible ideas by way of participation, from one perfect omnipotent being 
comprehending itself . ' ; ; ; ; : : oo] 

However, certain from this principle, “nothing from nothing,” or- 
“nothing caused by nothing ;” that souls and minds could never have 
emerged out of dead and senseless matter, or from figures, sites, and mo- 
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tions; and therefore must either have all existed of themselves, necessa- 
rily from eternity ; or else be created by the Deity out of nothing pre-ex- 
isting. Concluded, that the existence of a God is altogether as certain, as 
that our human souls did not all exist from eternity, of themselves neces- 
sarily. Thus is the second atheistic argumentation against omnipotence 
or Divine creation, from that false principle, “ nothing out of nothing,” in 
the atheistic sense (which is, that nothing could be brought out of nonex- 
istence into being, or no substance derive its whole being from another 
substance, but all was self-existent from eternity), abundantly confuted ; 
it having been demonstrated, that unless there be a God, or a perfect om- 
nipotent being, and creator, something must have come from nothing in 
the impossible sense ; that is, have heen caused by nothing, or made with- 
out a cause ? ; : ; * : j : edie wii 


SECTION III. 


Tue six following atheistic argumentations, driving at these two things 
(the disproving, first of an incorporeal ard then of a corporeal Deity), 
next taken all together. In way of answer to which, three things. First, 
to confute the atheistic argumentations against an incorporeal Deity, be- 
ing the third and fourth. Secondly, to show, that from the very princi- 
ples of the atheistic Corporealism, in their fifth and sixth arguments, in- 
corporeal substance is demonstrable. And, lastly, that therefore the two 
following atheistic arguments {built upon the contrary supposition) are al- 
so insignificant . j t j ¢ ‘ : : : ia 106 

Before we come to the Atheistic arguments against an incorporeal De- 
ity, premised ; that though all Corporealists be not Atheists, yet Atheists 
universally mere Corporealists. Thus Plato in his Sophist, writing of 
those who maintained that nature generated all things without the direc- 
tion of any mind, affirmeth, that they held body and substance to be one 
and the self-same thing. From whence it follows, that incorporeal sub- 
stance is incorporeal body, or contradictious nonsense ; and that whatso- 
ever is not body is nothing. He likewise addeth, that they who asserted 
the soul to be a body, but had not the confidence to make prudence and 
other virtues bodies (or bodily), quite overthrow the cause of Atheism. 
Aristotle also represented the atheistic hypothesis thus, that there is but 
one nature, matter ; and this corporeal (or endued with magnitude) the 
only substance ; and all other things, the passions and affections there- 
OF! 9) , : 5 : : j : : ? t ef 

In disproving incorporeal substance, some difference amongst the 
Atheists themselves. First, those who held a vacuum (as Epicurus and 
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Democritus, ete.) though taking it for granted, that what is unextended or 
devoid of magnitude is nothing; yet acknowledged a double extended 
nature; the first impenetrable and tangible, body: the second penetrable 
and intangible, space or vacuum; to them the only incorporeal. Their 
argument thus; since nothing incorporeal besides space (which can 
neither do nor suffer any thing,) therefore no incorporeal Deity. The 
answer: if space be a real nature, and yet not bodily ; then must it needs 
be either an affection of incerporeal substance, or else an accident without 
a substance. Gassendus’s officiousness here to help the Atheists, that 
space is neither accident nor substance, but a middle nature, or essence 
betwixt both. But, whatsoever is, must either subsist by itself, or else be 
an attribute, affection, or mode of something, that subsisteth by itself. 
Space, either the extension of body, or of incorporeal substanee, or of 
nothing ; but nothing cannot be extended; wherefore space, supposed 
not to be the extension of body, must be the extension of an incorporeal 
substance infinite, or the Deity ; as some Theists assert . ‘ . 198 

Epicurus’s pretended gods, such as could neither touch nor be touch- 
ed, and had not corpus, but quasi corpus only ; and therefore incorporeals 
distinct from space. But granted that he colluded or juggled in this 199 

Other Atheists, who denied a vacuum, and allowed not space to be a 
nature, but a mere imaginary thing, the phantasm of a body, or else ex- 
tension considered abstractedly, argued thus: whatsoever is extended, 
is body, or bodily ; but whatsoever is, is extended ; therefore whatsoever 
is, is body ‘ ; ’ , ’ : ¢ > 3 «) » 200 

This argument against incorporeal substance answered two manner of 
ways; some assertors of incorporeal substance denying the minor, 
whatsoever is, is extended ; others the major of it, whatsoever is extended 
is body. First, the generality of ancient Incorporealists really maintained, 
that there was something unextended, indistant, devoid of quantity, and of 
magnitude, without parts, and indivisible. Plato, that the soul is before 
longitude, latitude, and profundity. He also denies, that whatsoever is in 
no place, is nothing. Aristotle’s first immoveable mover also devoid of 
magnitude. So likewise is mind, or that which understands, to him. 
He also denies place and local motion to the soul otherwise than by 
accident with the body . : é d , ‘ owl 200 

Philo’s double substance, distant and indistant. God also to him, 
both every where (because his powers extend to all things) and yet no 
where, as in a place; place being created by him, together with bodies. 
Plotinus much concerned in this doctrine. Two books of his upon this 
eubject, that one and the same numerical thing (viz. the Deity) may be all, 
or the whole every where. God, to him, before all things that are in a 
place: therefore wholly present to whatsoever present. This would he 
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prove also from natural instincts. He affirmeth likewise, that the human 
soul is numerically the same, both in the hand and in the foot. Sim- 
plicius’s argument for unextended substance ; that whatsoever is self- 
moving, must be indivisible and indistant, His affirmation, that souls, 
locally immoveable, move the body by cogitation , ; j 204 

None more full and express in this than Porphyrius. His assertion, 
that were there such an incorporeal space (as Democritus and Epicurus 
supposed,) mind, or God, could not be coextended with it; but only body. 
The whole Deity indivisibly and indistantly present to every part of 
divisible and distant things . ‘ , " ‘ . ; 206 

Thus Origen in his against Celsus. St. Austin, that the human soul 
hath no dimensions, of length, breadth, and thickness, and is in itself 
illocabilis. Boethius reckons this amongst the common notions, known 
only to wise men, that incorporeals are in no place ‘ , neccela 

This therefore no novel or recent opinion, that the Deity is not part 
of it here, and part of it there, nor mensurable by yards and poles; 
but the whole undivided, present to every part of the world. But be- 
cause many objections against this, we shall further show, how these 
ancient Incorporealists endeavoured to quit themselves of them. The 
first objection, that to suppose the Deity, and other incorporeal substances, 
unextended, is to make them absolute parvitudes, and so contemptible 
things. Plotinus’s answer; that what is incorporeal, not so indivisible as 
a little thing; either a physical minimum, or mathematical point: for thus 
God could not congruere with the whole world, nor the soul with the 
whole body. Again, God not so indivisible, as the least, he being the 
greatest of all, not in magnitude, but power. He so indivisible, as also 
infinite. This an error proceeding from sense and imagination; that 
what unextended, therefore little. Incorporeal substance, the whole of 
which is present to every part of body, therefore greater than body. 
Porphyrius to the same purpose, that God is neither to be looked upon as 
the least, nor as the greatest, in way of magnitude . . sy 208 

The second objection ; that what neither great nor little, and posses- 
ses no place,a nonentity. This, according to Plato, Plotinus, and Por- 
phyrius, a mistake proceeding from men’s adhering to sense and imagina- 
tion. They grant, that an unextended being is agaytactoy, unimaginable. 
Porphyrius, that mind and fancy are not the same, as some maintain. 
That, which can neither do, or suffer, not nothing, though it swell not out 
into distance. T'wo kinds of substances to Plotinus ; bulky tumours, and 
unbulky active powers. Which latter, said by Simplicius to have never- 
theless a certain depth or profundity in them. Something egertactoy, 
unimaginable,—even in body itself. We cannot possibly imagine. the 
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sun of such a bigness, as reason evinces it to be urged also by Plo- 
tinus, that an unstretched-out duration, or timeless eternity, as difficult to 
be conceived as an unextended substance: and yet must this needs be 
attributed to the Deity. ‘ : : : é ¢ 211 

That God and human souls no otherwise sasempiehi than as capo 
Aentousoes, a thin or subtile body, false. Because the difference of 
grossness and subtlety in bodies, according to true philosophy, only from 
motion. That the most subtile body may possibly be made as gross as 
lead or iron ; and the grossest as subtile as ether. No specific difference 
of matter : ‘ F : . 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ i 214 

The third argument against unextended substance; that to be all in 
the whole, and all in every part, a contradiction and impossibility. This 
granted by Plotinus to be true of bodies, or that which is extended; that 
it cannot be ouov mé&y* but impossible, that what hath no parts, should be a 
part here, and a part there. Wherefore the word odoy (in that, whole in 
the whole, and whole in every part) to be taken only in a negative sense, 
for un ususquopévor, undivided.—The whole undivided Deity every where ; 
and not a part of it here only, and a part there . F : 215 

The last objection is against the illocality and immobility of finite 
created spirits, and human souls only. That this not only absurd, but 
also contrary to that generally-received tradition amongst Theists, of souls 
moving locally after death, into another place, called Hades. ‘Two an- 
swers of Plotinus to this. First, that by Hades may be meant only the 
invisible, or the soul’s acting without the body. Secondly, that if by 
Hades be meant a worser place, the soul may be said to be there where 
its idol is. But when this same philosopher supposeth the soul (in good 
men) to be separable also from this idol, he departeth from the genuine 
cabala of his own school. That souls always united to some body or 
other. This asserted here by Porphyrius; that the soul is never quite 
naked of all body ; and therefore may be said to be there, wheresoever its 
body is ‘ : ’ g , : i ‘ 3 216 

Some excerptions out of Philoponus; wherein the demon of the 
ancients, concerning the soul’s spirituous or airy body (after death,) is 
largely declared. ; ‘ d ; : ‘ ‘ 3 219 

Intimated here by Philoponus, that, according to some of these an- 
cients, the soul hath such a spirituous body here in this life, as its in- 
terior indument, which then adheres to it, when its outer garment is 
stripped off by death. An opinion of some, that the soul may, in this 
spirituous body, leave its grosser body for some time, without death. 
True, that our soul doth not immediately act upon bones and flesh; but 
certain thin and subtile spirits, the instruments of sense and motion. Of 
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which Porphyrius thus: “The blood is the food of the spirit, and the 
spirit the vehicle of the soul” i ‘ é a ‘ ‘ « 222 

The same Philoponus further addeth, that, according to the ancients, 
besides both the terrestrial and this spirituous or airy body, there is yet a 
third kind of body, peculiar to such as are souls, as are more thoroughly 
purged after death; called by them a luciform, and heavenly and 
ethereal, and star-like body. Of this Proclus also upon the Timzeus (who 
affirmeth it to be unorganized,) as likewise Hierocles. This called the 
thin vehicle of the soul, in the Chaldee oracles, according to Psellus and 
Pletho. By Hierocles, a spiritual body, in a sense agreeable to that of the 
Scripture: by Synesius, the Divine body. This distinction of two in- 
terior vehicles, or tunicles of the soul, besides the terrestrial body (called 
by Plato the ostreaceous,) no invention of latter Platonists since Chris- 
tianity; it being plainly insisted upon by Virgil, though commonly not 
understood. é : : : i : ‘ ‘ : 223 

That many of these Platonists and Pythagoreans supposed the soul, in 
its first creation, when made pure by God, to be clothed with this luci- 
form and heavenly body ; which also did always inseparably adhere to it, 
in its after-descents into the aéreal and terrestrial ; though fouled and ob- 
scured. Thus Pletho. And the same intimated by Galen; when he 
calls this the first vehicle of the soul. Hence was it, that besides the 
moral and. intellectual purgation of the soul, they recommended alsoa 
mystical or telestic way of purifying the ethereal vehicle, by diet and 
catharms. This much insisted on by Hierocles. What Pliny’s dying by 
wisdom, or the philosophic death. ‘ ‘ ‘ é : 225 

But this not the opinion of all, that the same numerical ethereal body 
always adhereth to the soul; but only, that it every where either finds or 
makes a body suitable to itself. Thus Porphyrius. Plato also seems to 
have been of that persuasion. ; ‘ ; ; : 228 

This affirmed by Hierocles to have been the genuine cabala of the 
ancient Pythagoreans, which Plato afterward followed. Hierocles’s 
definition of a man, a rational soul together with a cognate immortal body ; 
he declaring this enlivened terrestrial body to be but the idol or image of 
the true man, or an accession to him. This therefore the answer of the 
ancient Incorporealists to that objection against the illocality and immo- 
bility of created incorporeals; that these being all naturally united to 
some body or other, may be thus said to be in a place, and locally moved. 
And, that it does not follow, that because created incorporeals are unex- 
tended, they might therefore inform the whole corporeal universe . 229 

That it would be no impertinent digression here to compare the 
forementioned Pythagoric cabala with the doctrine of Christianity ; and to 
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consider their agreement or disagreement. First, therefore, a clear 
agreement of these most religious philosophers with Christianity in this, 
that the highest happiness and perfection of human nature consisteth not 
in a separate state of souls un-united to any body, as some high-flown 
persons have conceited. ‘Thus Plotinus, who sometimes runs as much 
into the other extreme, in supposing human souls to animate not only the 
bodies of brutes but also of plants. ‘Thus also Maimonides amongst the 
Jews; and therefore suspected for denying the resurrection. His Igger- 
eth Teman written purposely to purge himself of this suspicion. The 
allegorizers of the resurrection, and of the life to come . - . 230 

Again, Christianity correspondeth with the philosophic cabala con- 
cerning human souls in this, that their happiness consisteth not in con- 
junction with-such gross terrestrial bodies as these we now have; Scrip- 
ture, as well as philosophy, complaining of them as a heavy load and 
burden to the soul; which therefore not to. be taken up again at the 
resurrection. Such a resurrection as this called by Plotinus a resurrec- 
tion to another sleep. The difference betwixt the resurrection-body and 
this present body in Scripture. The resurrection-body of the just (as that 
of the philosophic cabala) immortal and eternal, glorious and lucid ; star- 
like and spiritual; heavenly and angelical. Not this gross fleshly body, 
gilded and varnished over in the outside only, but changed throughout. 
This the resurrection of life, in Scripture emphatically called the resurrec- 
tion. Our souls strangers and pilgrims in these terrestrial bodies: their 
proper home and country the heavenly body. That the grossest body 
that this, according to philosophy, may merely by motion be brought into 
the purity and tenuity of the finest ether 3 é Y 5 232 

But whether human souls after death, always united to some body, or 
else quite naked from all body till the resurrection ; not so explicitly de- 
termined in Christianity. Souls after death live unto God. According 
to Origen, this a privilege proper to the Deity, to live and act alone, with- 
out vital union with any body. [If natural to the soul to enliven a body, 
then not probable that it should be kept so long in an unnatural state of 
separation : : : ‘ : : : , : . 237 

Again ; probable from Scripture that wicked souls after death have 
punishment of sense or pain, besides remorse of conscience : which not 
easily conceivable how they should have without bodies. Thus Tertulli- 
an. He adding, that men have the same shape or effigies after this life 
which they had here. Though indeed he drive the business too far, so as 
to make the soul itself to be a body, figurate and colourate ; . 238 

But Irenzeus plainly supposed the soul after death (being incorporeal) 
to be adapted to a body, such as has the same character and figure with 
its body here in this life . . ‘ ; : : : , 240 
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Origen also of this persuasion, that souls after death have certain 
subtile bodies, retaining the same characterizing form which their terres- 
trial bodies had. His opinion, that apparitions of the dead are from the * 
souls themselves, surviving in that which is called a luciform body. As, 
also, that St. Thomas did not doubt but that the body of a soul departed 
might appear every way like the former: only he disbelieved our Sa- 
viour’s appearing in the same solid body which he had before death . 241 

Our Saviour telling his disciples, that a spirit had no flesh and bones, 
that is, no solid body as himself then had, seems to imply them to have 
thinner bodies, which they may visibly appear in. Thus, in Apollonius, 
is touch made the sign to distinguish a ghost appearing from, a living 
man. Our Saviour’s body after his resurrection, according to Origen, in 
a middle state betwixt this gross or solid body of ours, and that of a 
ghortc': +) ‘ ; . 243 

A place of meat ree as inter anaes a the father s, would 
naturally imply the soul of our Saviour after death not to have been quite 
naked of all body, but to have had a corporeal spirit. Moses and Elias 
visibly appearing to our Saviour, had therefore true bodies ' 244 

That the regenerate here in this life have a certain earnest of their 
future inheritance (which is their spiritual or heavenly body,) gathered 
from Scripture by Irenzeus and Novatian. Which prelibations. of the 
spiritual body cannot so well consist with a perfect separation from all 
body after death till the day of judgment ; , i -. 245 

This opinion of Irenzeus, Origen, and others, supposed by them not at 
all to clash with the Christian article of the resurrection. Dacephins in this 
point determined by us. ‘ ‘ : , 246 

The last thing in the Pythagoric rains that ne or angels, and 
indeed all created understanding beings, consist, as well as men, of soul 
and body, incorporeal and corporeal, united all together. Thus Hiero- 
cles, universally of all the rational uature; and that no incorporeal sub- 
stance, besides the supreme Deity, is complete, without the conjunction 
of a body. God the only incorporeal in this sense; and not a mundane 
but a supra-mundane soul ‘ ‘ , : t 246 

Origen’s full agreement with this old Pythagoric ern dus rational 
creatures are neither body, nor yet without body: but incorporeal sub- 
stances having a corporeal indument . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 248 

Origen misrepresented by Huetius, as asserting angels not to have 
bodies, but to be bodies; whereas he plainly acknowledged the human 
soul to be incorporeal, and angels also to have souls. He proveth in- 
corporeal creatures from the Scriptures; which, though themselves not 
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bodies, yet always use bodies. Whereas the Deity is neither aed nor 
yet clothed with a body, as the proper soul thereof ‘ 3 . 249 

Some of the fathers so far from supposing angels altogether incor- 
poreal, that they ran into the other extreme, and concluded them alto- 
gether corporeal ; that is, to be all body, and nothing else. The middle 
betwixt both these, the Origenic and Pythagorie hypothesis, that they 
consist of incorporeal and corporeal substance, soul and body joined to- 
gether, The generality of the ancient fathers for neither of those ex- 
tremes. That they did not suppose angels to be perfectly unbodied 
spirits, evident from their affirming devils, as the Greek philosophers did 
demons, to be delighted with the nidours of sacrifices ; as having their 
vaporous bodies, or airy vehicles, refreshed thereby. Thus Porphyrius, 
and before him Celsus. Amongst the Christians (besides Origen,) Justin, 
Athenagoras, Tatianus, etc. St. Basil, concerning the bodies of demons or 
- devils being nourished with vapours; not by organs, but throughout their 
whole substance ; : ’ : j : é 251 

Several of the fathers slave asserting both devils - angels to con- 
sist of soul and body, incorporeal and corporeal substance joined together. 
St. Austin, Claudianus, Mamertus, Fulgentius, Joannes Thessalonicensis ; 
and Psellus, who philosophizeth much concerning this . ¢ . 203 

That some of the ancients, when they called angels incorporeal, 
understood nothing else thereby but only that wr had not gross but 
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The fathers, though saves nha to agree with the philosophic 
cabala, yet seemed to have been led thereunto by Scripture. As from that 
of our Saviour, they who shall obtain the resurrection of the dead, shall 
be iseyyelou, equal to the angels;—that is, according to St. Austin, shall 
have angelical bodies. From that of St. Jude, that angels sinning lost 
their own proper dwelling-house; that is, their heavenly body (called 
oixytnovoy by St. Paul,) which made them fit inhabitants of the heavenly 
regions ; and thereupon cast down into the lower Tartarus; interpreted 
by St. Austin to be this caliginous air or atmosphere of the earth. Again, 
from that fire said to have been prepared for the devils: which being not 
to be taken metaphorically, therefore (as Psellus concludeth) implies 
them to be bodied ; because an incorporeal substance alone, and not vi- 
tally united to any body, cannot be tormented with fire ‘ . 0 1838 

Now if all created incorporeals, superior to men, be souls vitally united 
to bodies, and never quite separate from all body ; then probable, that hu- 
man souls, after death, not quite naked from all body, as if they could live 
and act completely without it; a privilege superior to that of angels, and 
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proper to the Deity. Nor is it at all conceivable how imperfect beings 
could have sense and imagination without bodies. Origen contra Celsum, 
“Our soul, in its own nature incorporeal, always standeth in need ofa 
body suitable to the place wherein itis. And, accordingly, sometimes 
putteth off what it had before ; and sometimes again putteth on something 
new.” Where the following words being vitiated, Origen’s genuine sense 
restored. Evident, that Origen distinguisheth the to oxjvog in St. Paul 
{translated tabernacle) from the earthly house ; he understanding by the 
former a thin spirituous body, which is a middle betwixt the earthly and 
the heavenly, and which the soul remaineth still clothed with after death. 
This opinion of Origen’s, that the soul after death not quite separate from 
all body, never reckoned up in the catalogue of his errors. Origen not 
taxed by Methodius for asserting souls to have bodies, but for not assert- 
ing them to be bodies; there being no truly incorporeal substance, ac- 
cording to Methodius, but the Deity. This one of the extremes mentioned. 
And the Origenic hypothesis to be preferred before that of Methodius 26] 

Already observed, that Origen not singular in this opinion concerning 
human souls; Irenzus, Philoponus, Joannes Thessalonicensis, Psellus, 
and others, asserting the same. St. Austin in his De Gen. ad Lit. granted, 
that souls after death cannot be carried to any corporeal places, nor local- 
ly moved without a body. Himself seems to think the punishment of 
souls, before the resurrection, to be fantastical. But gives liberty of think- 
ing otherwise. In his book De Civ. D. he conceives that Origenic opin- 
ion not improbable, that some souls after death, and before the resurrec- 
tion, may suffer from a certain fire for the consuming and burning up of 
their dross: which could not be without bodies, - : . 264 

Hitherto showed how the ancient assertors of unextended incorpore- 
als answered all the objections made against them ; but especially that of 
the illocality and immobility of created incorporeals; namely, that by 
those bodies which they are always vitally united to, they are localized 
and made capable of motion ; according to that of Origen, the soul stands 
in need of a body for local motions. Next to be considered their reasons 
for this assertion of unextended and indistant substance, so repugnant to 
imagination : : ; , é : : : ; ey ) RGw 

That whatsoever arguments do evince other substance besides body, 
the same against the Atheists demonstrate, that there is something unex- 
tended ; themselves taking it for granted, that whatsoever is extended, is 
body. Nevertheless, other arguments propounded by these ancients, to 
prove directly unextended substance. Plotinus’s first, to prove the human 
soul and mind such. Either every part of an unextended soul, is soul ; and 
of mind, mind ; or not. If the latter, that no part of a soul, or mind, is by 
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itself soul, or mind; then cannot the whole made up of all those parts, be 
such. But if every supposed part of a soul be soul, and of a mind, mind ; 
then would all but one be superfluous: or every one be the whole: which 
cannot be in extended things : , : : é : . 267 

Again, Plotinus endeavors to prove, from the energiés of the soul, that 
it is unextended ; because it is one and the same indivisible thing, that 
perceiveth the whole sensible object. This further pursued ; if the soul 
be extended, then must it either be one physical point, or more. Impos- 
sible, that it should be but one physical point. If therefore more, then 
must every one of those points either perceive a point of the object, and 
no more, or else the whole. If the former, then can nothing perceive 
» the whole, nor compare one part of it with another: if the latter, then 
would every man have innumerable perceptions of the whole object at 
once. A fourth supposition, that the whole extended soul perceives both 
the whole object, and all the parts thereof (no part of the soul having any 
perception by itself); not to be made; because the whole of an extended 
substance nothing but all the parts: and so if no part have any percep- 
tion the whole can have none. Moreover, to say the whole soul perceiv- 
eth all, and no part of it any thing, is indeed to acknowledge it unextend- 
ed, and to have no distant parts . . j : : : - 269 

Again, this philosopher would prove the same thing from the sym- 
pathy or homopathy which is in animals; it being one and the same 
thing that perceives pain in the head and in the foot, and comprehends 
the whole bulk of the body . : ; i é s t . 272 

Lastly, he disputes further from the rational energies. A magnitude 
could not understand what hath no magnitude and what is indivisible: 
whereas we have a notion, not only of latitude as indivisible to thickness, 
and of longitude as to breadth, but also of a mathematical point, every 
way indivisible. We have notions of things also that have neither magni- 
tude nor site, ete. Again, all the abstract essences of things indivisible. 
We conceive extended things themselves unextendedly ; the thought ofa 
mile, or a thousand miles distance, taking up no more room in the soul, 
than the thought of an inch, or of a mathematical point. Moreover, were 
that, which perceiveth in us, a magnitude, it could not be equal to every 
sensible, and alike perceive things greater and lesser than itself . 273 

Besides which, they might argue thus; that we as we can conceive 
extension without cogitation, and again cogitation without extension (from 
whence their distinction and separability is inferrible) : so can we not con- 
ceive cogitation with extension ; nor the length, breadth, and thickness of 
a thought; nor the half, or a third, or the twentieth part thereof; nor that 
it is figurative, round, or angular. Thoughts therefore must be nonenti- 
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ties, if whatsoever is unextended be nothing; as also metaphysical truths 
they having neither dimensions nor figure. So volitions and passions, 
knowledge and wisdom itself, justice and temperance. If the things be- 
longing to soul and mind be unextended, then must themselves be so. 
Again, if mind and soul have distant parts, then could none of them be 
one, but many substances. If life divided, then half of it would not be 
life. Lastly, no reason could be given, why they might not be as well 
really as intellectually divisible. Nor coulda Theist deny, but that Divine 
power might cleave a thought, together with the soul wherein it is, into 
many pieces ‘ ‘ : , ‘ : , ; 2 . 274 
The sense of the ancient Incorporealists therefore this ; that in nature 
two kinds of substances. The first of them passive bulk, or distant and 
extended substance; which is al] one thing without another ; and there- 
fore as many substances as parts, into which it can be divided essentially 
antitypous; one magnitude joined to another always standing without it, 
and making the whole so much bigger. Body all outside, having nothing 
within, no internal energy, nor any action besides local motion ; which it 
is also passive to a etidee é i , : ‘ ‘ . 275 
Were there no other substance besides this, there could be motion, 
action, life, cogitation, intellection, volition; but all would he a dead 
lump ; nor could any one thing penetrate ancther. Wherefore another 
substance, whose character vous Jouotygvos, the active nature,—life, self- 
activity, cogitation: which no mode or accident of extension, it hav- 
ing more of entity in it. Nor are these two, extension and life, inadequate 
conceptions of one and the same substance. A thinker a monad; or one 
single substance. Not conceivable, how the several parts of an extended 
substance should jointly concur to produce one and the same thing 276 
The energies of these two substances very different. The one nothing 
but local motion, or translation from place to place; a mere outside thing: 
the other cogitation, an internal energy ; or in the inside of that which 
thinks. Which inside of the thinking nature hath no length, breadth, or 
profundity, no out-swelling tumor; because then it would be -outside 
again. Were a cogitative being extended, yet must it have, besides this 
extended outside, an unextended inside. But one and the same substance 
cannot be extended and unextended. Wherefore in this opinion of ex- 
_ tended incorporeals, a complication of two substanees, and a confusion of 
them together into one. True nevertheless, that all finite incorporeal 
substance is always naturally united with some extended body, as its out- 
side ‘ : 2 " , j . ’ ; E «gs 
All summed up together : . ; ‘ i ; - 278 
Hitherto the sense of the ancient assertors of unextended incorporeals’ 
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represented to the best advantage. Nothing asserted by us; but that 
these and other arguments, do demonstrate against the Atheists, some 
other substance besides body: but whether or no they prove this to be in- 
distant and unextended, left to others to make a judgment. The Atheists, 
who deny this, must acknowledge every thought to be not only mentally 
but also physically divisible and separable, together with the soul; as al- 
so deny internal energy ; and consequently make cogitation nothing but 
local motion ; and, lastly, hold that no substance can coexist with another 
substance, more inwardly than by juxta-position . ; i - 24 

This the first answer to the forementioned atheistic argument against 
incorporeal substance, made by the ancients by denying the minor, that 
though whatsoever is extended be body, yet every thing is not extended. 
But the argument otherwise answered by some learned assertors of incor- 
poreal substance, by denying the major; that though every thing be ex- 
tended, or what unextended nothing ; yet whatever is extended is not 
body ; they asserting another extension incorporeal, which is both penetra- 
ble and not made up of parts pliysically separable from one another; to 
which belongeth life, self-activity, and cogitation. Probable, that some 
would compound both the forementioned hypotheses together ; by sup- 
posing the Deity to be altogether unextended, and indivisibly all every 
where; but souls, or created incorporeals, to have an unextended inside, 
diffused, as it were, into an extended outside. Ourselves here only to op- 
pose Atheists ; and dogmatize no further than to assert, what all Incorpo- 
realists agree in, that besides body there is another substance, which con- 
sisteth not of parts really separable from one another; which is penetra- 
ble of body, and self-active, and hath an internal energy, distinct from lo- 
cal motion. All which is demonstratively certain. This the full answer 
to the first atheistic argument against incorporeal substance ; that either 
there is something unextended, or at least extended otherwise than body, 
so as to be penetrable thereof, and indiscerpibly one with itself, and self- 
active ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . , ‘ : P . 280 

The second atheistic assault against incorporeal substance; by pre- 
tending the original of this. mistake to have sprung from the scholastic es- 
sences, distinct from the things themselves; and the abuse of abstract 


names and notions, they being made to be substances existing by them- — 


selves. For, though the opinion of ghosts and spirits (whereof God is 
the chief) sprung first from fear; yet that these should be incorporeal 
could never have entered into the minds of men, had they not been en- 
chanted with these abstract names and separate essences ‘ . 281 

The first general reply to this, that it is all but romantic fiction. That 
the opinion of the Deity sprung not from fear, and that all invisible ghosts 
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are not fancies, already sufficiently proved; as also the existence of a God 
demonstrated by reason. That apparitions are real phenomena ; and rea- 
sonable to think, that there may as well be invisible aérial and ethereal, as 
there are visible terrestrial animals. Sottishness to conclude, that there is 
no understanding nature superior to man. . 2 : . 282 

The second particular reply, that the opinion of spirits incorporeal 
sprung not from the scholastic essences, whether considered concretely as 
universals only, or abstractly. No man supposing these to be things re- 
ally and substantially existing without the mind ; either a universal man 
and universal horse, or else humanity and equinity: and that these walk 
up and down in airy bodies; they being only noemata, or the intelligible 
essences of things, as objects of the mind. These essences of things said 
to be eternal as their verities. ‘The meaning of these eternal essences, not 
that they are so many eternal substances incorporeal ; but that knowledge is 
eternal, and that there is an eternal unmade mind that comprehends them ; 
which all other minds partake of : , ; é - o¥ 282 

Again, that another atheistic dream, that the abstract names and no- 
tions of the mere accidents of bodies were made substances incorporeal ; 
souls, minds, and ghosts. Conscious life no accident of bodies as Athe- 
ists suppose ; but the essential attribute of another substance, which in-- 
corporeal ; as magnitude or extension is the essential attribute of body 283 

The following atheistic arguments to be despatched with more brevi- 
ty. That the four next, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, proceed only up- 
on this supposition, that there is no other substance in the world besides 
body or matter; and therefore signify nothing to the assertors of an in- 
corporeal Deity. Stoics and the like, only concerned to answer them. 
Nevertheless, from the impossibility of these atheistic Corporealisms, con- 
tained in the fifth and sixth, a necessity of incorporeal substance will be 
evinced, ; ‘ é ers. : : : - . 284 

Here two atheistic Corporealisms feunded upon these suppositions, 
that all is body or matter ; and, that matter as such, is devoid of life and 
understanding. The first in the way of qualities and forms generable 
and corruptible, called the hylopathian. This the most ancient atheistic 
form, as we learn from Aristotle ; viz. that bulky extension the only sub- 
stantial and tnmade thing, and all other things but the passions, qualities, 
and accidents thereof; makeable out of it, and destroyable into it. The 
consequence from whence, that there is no substantial unmade life and 
understanding: and that no mind could be a God or Creator ; it being all 
accidental, factitious, and creature : : , : : . 284 

This hylopathian Atheism called also by us Anaximandrian. Though 
we are not ignorant that Simplicius conceives Anaximander to have held 
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an homeomery, or similar atomology, of eternal unmade qualities, as 
Anaxagoras afterward; only, that he acknowledged no unmade life or 
mind, but generated it all from the fortuitous commixture of those quali- 
fied atoms. (Which no improbable opinion, though not certain,) Be- 
cause, however Anaximander supposed life and understanding to be at 
least secondary qualities, and accidents of body, generable and corruptible. 
And not fit to multiply forms of Atheism. : " ‘ . 284 

The second atheistic Corporealism in the way of unqualified atoms, 
produciug all things, even life and understanding, from figures, sites, 
motions, and magnitudes of paris. From whence it will also follow, that 
mind is no primordial thing, but secondary, compounded, and derivative ; 
creature, and no creator. This called Democritic ; not because Demo- 
critus was the first inor of the dissimilar atomology ; but because he was 
the first atheizer of it, or the first who made dissimilar atoms the princi- 
ples of all things whatsoever, even of life and anderstanding - 285 

Not to be denied, but that from these two things granted, that all is 
body, and that the first principles of body are devoid of life and under- 
standing, it would follow unavoidably, that there is no God. Therefore 
the Stoics who were corporeal Theists, denied the latter; they supposing 
an understanding fire, eternal and unmade, the maker of the whole mun- 
dane system. Truly observed by Origen, that this corporeal god of the 
Stoics was but by accident incorruptible and happy; and only because 
wanting a destroyer. This no genuine Theism ‘ : 4 285 

But an absolute impossibility in both these atheistic Corporealisms 3 
not only because they suppose no active principle ; but also, because they 
bring life and understanding, that is, something out of nothing ; or make 
them without a cause. Where the atomic Atheists of the two most to be 
condemned, because so grossly contradicting themselves. From that 
true principle, that matter, as such, is devoid of life and understanding, an 
absolute necessity of another substance incorporeal, which is essentially 
vital and intellectual. That all life cannot possibly be factitious and 
accidental, generable and corruptible ; but there must be substantial life : 
and also some eternal : ‘ , > «: « 286 

The truth of this understood ail adiieudabaal ie the Hylozoists ; 
that there must of necessity be both substantial and unmade life and 
understanding ; who therefore attribute the same to all matter as such, 
but without animality ; which, according to them, is all factitious and 
accidental. Wherefore this hylozoic Atheism also brings conscious life 
and animality out of nothing; or makes them withouta cause. The 
argument of the Epicurean Atheists, against Stratonism or Hylozoism, 
unanswerable ; that upon this supposition there must be in every man 
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and animal a heap of innumerable percipients, as many as there are atoms 
of matter; and so noone thinker. The pretence of the Hylozoists, that 
-all the particles of matter in every animal do confederate, ridiculous and 
impossible ‘ ‘ : . : é : é ; sn CRBS 
Thus the fifth and sixth atheistic argumentations fully confuted ; and 
from that true supposition in them, that matter, as such, is devoid of life 
and understanding, incorporeal substance plainly demonstrated: which 
was our second undertaking ; , d : é 2 * 288 
The third and last, that there being undeniably substance incorporeal, 

the two following atheistic argumentations (built upon the supposition of 
_ the contrary) altogether insignificant. The seventh not properly directed 
against Theism, but against a religious kind of Atheism or Theogonism ; 
which supposed a God or soul of the world generated out of senseless 
matter, and the offspring of Night and Chaos. A sober and true sense of 
the world’s animation: that there is a living, sentient, and understanding 
nature, presiding over the whole world. But the sense of pagan Theists, 
that the whole corporeal world animated is a God, exploded by us. This 
argument therefore being not against Theism, but Theogonism ; the con- 
futation thereof might be here well omitted, without any detriment to our 
cause. But because the denying of a living understanding nature presid- 
ing over the world is atheistical, the ground of this assertion briefly de- 
clared, that life and understanding are accidents of bodies, resulting only 
from such a composure of atoms as produce flesh, blood, and brains, in 
bodies organized ; and, that there is no reason to be found any where but 
only in human form: which also confuted. A brutish passage of a 
modern writer, “ that it is inconceivable by men how God can understand 
without brains” : é . : ; . : : : 288 
The next (which is the eighth atheistic argumentation,) that there can 

be noliving being immortal, nor perfectly happy ; built upon that false 
supposition also, that all life and understanding result from a contexture 
of dead and senseless atoms, and therefore are dissolvable and annihilable. 
But that there is life essential, and substantial, which naturally immortal : 
as also a necessity of an-eternal life, and mind unmade, and unannihila- 
ble ; which perfectly happy ; ‘ 3 4 ‘ | ae 


SECTION IV. 


Tur Epicurean Atheists further endeavour to disprove a God, from 
the phenomena of motion and cogitation; in the three following argu- 
mentations, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh. Fram motion, thus; that from 

Vor. II, 93 , 
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this principle, “nothing can move itself, but whatsoever is moved, is 
moved by another,” it will follow, that there can be no first cause and un= 
moved mover, but one thing moved another from eternity infinitely ; be~ 
cause nothing could move another which was not itself first moved by 
something else : i ‘ : : j 4 ’ ¢ 291 
Answer: the meaning of this axiom; not that nothing cam act from 
itself, as the Atheist supposes ; he taking it for granted that every thing is 
body, and that all action is local motion ; but, that no body resting could 
ever locally move itself. A false supposition of the Atheists and some 
Cartesians ; that were there but once motion in the matter, this would of 
itself continue to all eternity. True, that of Aristotle; that to make an _ 
infinite progress in the causes of motion, and no first mover, is all one as 
to say, that there is no cause at all thereof; or, that all the motion in the 
world is a passion without an agent, or comes from nothing. Clearly 
impossible, that there should be any motion at all, were there nothing self- 
moving or self-active é : d d : é é : 291 
Wherefore from this principle, that no body can move itself, it follows 
undeniably, that there is some other substance in the world besides body 
that hath an active power of moving body : ‘ d ‘ 292 
Another corollary from the same principle; that there is another 
species of action, distinct from local motion, and which is not hetero- 
kinesy, but autokinesy. That the action, by which local motion is first 
caused, could not be itself local motion. All local motion caused ori- 
ginally by cogitation. Thus the ninth atheistic argument from motion 
confuted: and from hence, that no body can move itself demonstrated, 
that there is something incorporeal the first cause of local motion, by 
cogitation : : : : ; : t ‘ : , 293 
But the Atheists further pretend to prove, that cogitation itself is 
heterokinesy, the passion of the thinker,and the action of some other ex- 
ternal agent upon him; because nothing taketh beginning from itself; 
and no cogitation can rise of itself, without a cause. That therefore 
thinking beings themselves are machines, and no cogitation local motion. 
And, no understanding being a first cause, nor perfectly happy ; because 
dependent upon something else : : ; ‘ ; ‘ 293 
Answer. True, that no substance beginning from itself; as also, that 
no action causeth itself. But false, that no action taketh beginning from 
the immediate agent; or, that nothing can act otherwise than as acted 
upon by something else. Atheists here affirm only what they should 
prove, and so beg the question. If nothing self-active, then all the 
motion and action in the universe must come from nothing, or be made 
without a cause : ¢ ; g : ‘ : i - 204 
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True, also, that our human cogitations are frequently occasioned from 
external objects, and that the concatenations of thoughts and phantasms 
often depend upon mechanic causes. But false, that all cogitations are 
obtruded upon us from without; and that no transition in our thoughts 
which was not before in sense. The human soul a principle of actions, 
and therefore also of cogitations. This a bubbling fountain of thoughts. 
But that there is such a perfect mind as at once comprehends all truth, 
and was before sensibles ’ ‘ , . ; , 294. 

This a prodigious paradox, and falsity of Atheists; that cogitation, 
local motion ; and thinking beings, machines. Here a correction of what 
we wrote before, vol. ii. p. 188, and a change of our opinion, upon fur- 
ther consideration ; that not only a modern writer, but also the ancient 
atheistic Atomists, did conclude cogitation to be really nothing else but 
local motion. Nevertheless, these men troubled with the fancy of cogita- 
tion ; which because they cannot make local motion, they would persuade 
us to be no reality, or nothing. Atheists aware, that if there be any 
action besides local motion, there must then be some other substance ac- 
knowledged besides body. They, who make cogitation local motion, and 
men machines, no more to be disputed with than senseless machines 295 

To affirm, that no understanding being can be happy, nor a God, be- 
cause dependent upon something without it, all one as to affirm, that 
senseless matter is the most perfect of allthings; and that knowledge, as 
such, speaking imperfection, is but a whiffling and fantastic thing. But 
of this more afterwards. Thus the tenth atheistic argument confuted 296 

Another atheistic argument, from the nature of knowledge and under- 
standing. That the world could not be made by an understanding being, 
because there was no knowledge before things, which are the objects of 
it; and the only things are sensibles, which knowledge a passion from. 
Therefore all mind, as such a creature, and none a creator . 297 

This already fully answered, vol. ii. p. 150 and so forwards. Where 
proved, that singular bodies are not the only things and objects of the 
mind, but that it containeth its intelligibles within itself. And that 
knowledge is archetypal to the world, and the maker of all. So the ex- 
istence of a God demonstrable from the nature of knowledge and under- 
standing ‘ , ? ‘ : . : . ‘ ‘ 297 

That the Atheists can no more solve the phenomenon of cogitation 
than that of local motion, evident from their many hallucinations con- 
cerning it; whereof a catalogue subjoined. First, that all life and under- 
standing, a mere accidental thing, generable and corruptible, and no life 
nor mind substantial or essential. This before confuted : - 297 

Again, that life and mind no simple and primitive natures, but com- 


* 
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pounded syllables of things; and therefore none immortal nor incorrupti- 
ble. Answer: that life and understanding are active powers, and could 
never result from mere passive bulk ; nor can any composition of dead 
and senseless matter, possibly forget life and understanding. Though no’ 
necessity, that there should be any external unmade red or green, be- 
- cause these might be made out of things not red nor green ; nor that there 
should be eternal motion, because motion might be produced from a self- 
active principle ; nor that there should be any eternal unmade matter, 
because there were none, it might notwithstanding be created by a per- 
fect incorporeal being: yet an absolute necessity of eternal unmade life 
and mind ; because had there been once none, there could never have 
been any ¢ ‘ : hawt : ; é , ‘ 298 
Another atheistic hallucination, that there is nothing of self-activity in 
cogitation ; nor any thing could act otherwise than as it is made to act by 
something else. This to bring all action from nothing, or to suppose it 
without a cause ‘ ; 3 : : : d é . + 299 
Another madness of theirs already mentioned, that cogitation, local 
motion, and thinking beings, machines. This equal sottishness or impu- 
dence, as to affirm number to be figure, ete. : j : BBD 
Another paradox of the Epicurean and Democritic Atheists, that men- 

tal cogitation, as well as sensation, the mere passions of the thinker, and 
the actions of bodies existing without him; some of them supposing 
thoughts to be caused by certain finer images than sensations ; others that 
they are the remainders of the motions of sense, formerly made. An- 
swer: that sensation itself is not a mere corporeal passion, but the per- 
ception of a passion, in a way of fancy; much less mental cogitations 
such ; and least of all volitions : , t 2 3 300 
. But consentaneously hereunto these Atheists determine all knowledge 
and understanding to be really the same thing with sense. From whence 
follow twoj absurdities; first, that there can be no such thing as error, 
because all passion, is true passion, and all sense, true sense ; that is, true 
seeming and appearance. This absurdity owned by Protagoras. Epi- 
curus endeavoured to avoid this, but in vain, and contradictiously to his 
own principles é : t ; ; : ¢ a, 302 


A second absurdity consequent thereupon; that there is no absolute 3 


truth nor falsehood, but all knowledge private and relative, and nothing 
but fopinion. This freely owned likewise by Protagoras. Sometimes 


also by Democritus. Who therefore but a blunderer neither, in the atomic . 


philosophy; which plainly supposes a higher faculty of reason and 
understanding, that judges of sense, and discovers the phantastry thereof ; 
it reaching to"absolute truth . q : jt RM, : . 303 
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Another atheistic error; that singular bodies are the only objects of 
mental conception, as well as of sensation. This imputed by Aristotle, to 
Democritus and Protagoras. But sufficiently before confuted . 304 
- The better to maintain this paradox, added by a modern atheistic 
writer, as his own invention; that universals are nothing else but names, 
by which many singular bodies are called-; axioms or propositions, the 
addition and subtraction of names; and syllogistic reasoning the reckon- 
ing the consequences of them: and that therefore besides the passions of 
sense we know nothing at all of any thing but only the names by which 
it is called. Whence it would follow that geometrical truths not the 
same in Greek and in Latin, ete. . : : - ; . 805 
That the Atheists, according to these premised principles, endeavour 

to depreciate knowledge and understanding, as that which speaks no 
higher perfection than is in senseless matter. Thus the Atheists in Plato 
make it but a ludicrous, umbratile, and evanid thing; the mere image of 
bodies the only realities. Their design in this to take away the scale or 
ladder of entities é : : : ‘ g 2 . 3805 
All the grounds of this again mere confuted, and particularly, that 
opinion so much favouring Atheism, that there is nothing in the under- 
standing which was not before in sense, out of Boethius. Just and un- 
just greater realities in nature than hard and soft, etc. Unquestionably a 
scale or ladder of entities, and therefore certain, that the order of things 
must be in way of descent, from higher perfection to lower, and not of 
ascent, from lower to higher. The steps of this ladder not infinite; the 
foot thereof inanimate matter; the head, a perfect omnipotent being, 
comprehending in itself all possibilities of things. Mind by nature lord 
over all ; and sovereign king of heaven and earth a 307 
The reason, why we so much insist upon this; because Atheists pre- 
tend, not only to solve the phenomenon of cogitation without a God ; but 
also from thence to demonstrate the impossibility of his existence. 
Though modern writers not so much aware hereof, yet is the contreversy 
betwixt Theists and Atheists thus stated by Plato; whether soul and 
mind juniors to senseless matter, and the offspring thereof; or else sub- 
stantial things, and in order of nature before it. Accordingly Plato con- 
futeth*Atheism no otherwise than by proving soul not to be junior to 
inanimate matter, and generated out of the same. Evident, that Plato by 
soul here understood, not only the mundane soul, but also that whole rank 
of beings called soul; and that no life was generated out of matter 311 
Those professed Christians who generate rational souls out of sense- 
less matter, plain betrayers of the cause of Theism : 313 
Nor is the case much different as to others; who, though — pro- 
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fessedly generate only sensitive souls, yet making the rational but mere 
blanks, which have nothing in them but what was scribbled upon them 
by sense ; and so knowledge, in its nature, junior to sense and sensibles ; 
highly gratify the Atheists hereby ‘ ‘ : . . 314 
If any life and cogitation may be ira out of dead and senseless 
matter, then can no good reason be given why all should not be. Life 
not partly accidental, partly substantial ; but either all conscious life, acci- 
dental, generable, and corruptible ; or else none at all . " . 314 
The doctrine of real qualities generable and corruptible, favorable to 
Atheism also. And though the atheistic Atomists explode all the other 
qualities, because nothing can come from nothing; yet contradicting 
themselves again, do they make life and understanding real qualities, gen- 
erated out of matter, or caused by nothing . ‘ , ‘ . 315 
. There being a scale or ladder of entities in nature, to produce a high- 
er rank of beings out of a lower ; as life and cogitation out of matter and 
magnitude, is to invert the order of this scale from downwards to upwards ; 
and so to lay a foundation for Atheism. Wherefore great reason to main- 
tain this post against the Atheists; that no souls can be generated out of 
matter ‘ ‘ : : . . ’ - 3ls 
The grand injeenien against ma eomnenane of sensitive souls, from 
that consequence of their permanent subsistence after death. Cartesius 
so sensible thereof, that he would rather make brutes to be senseless ma- 
chines, than allow them substantial souls: which he granted they must 
have if thinking beings. What clearly demonstrable by reason not to be 
abandoned, because attended with some difficulties, or seemingly offen- 
sive consequences : ‘ : ‘ ‘ . . 316 
The Pythagoric eset vm souls all created by God, not in the 
generation of animals, but in the cosmogonia. These therefore first 
clothed with thin and subtile bodies aérial or ethereal ochemata, wherein 
they subsist, both before their ingress into terrestrial bodies, and after their 
egress out of them. ‘Thus Boethius and Proclus. Ammonius’s irrational 
demons mortal ; brutish souls in aérial bodies. Since the first creation no 
new sttbstantial thing made or destroyed, and therefore no life. This 


looked upon by Macrobius as a great truth . : : ; saa 
That the Pythagoreans would endeavor to gain some countenance for 
this hypothesis from the Scripture : . ‘ i . 319 


But if these aérial vehicles of brutish souls be exploded for a whim- 
sey, and none but terrestrial bodies allowed to them; though after death 
they will not vanish into nothing, yet must they needs remain in a state 
of insensibility and inactivity till reunited to other terrestrial bodies. 
Wherefore these in one sense mortal, though in another immortal. Silk- 
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wornis dying, and’ reviving in the form of butterflies, made an emblem of 
the resurrection by Christian theologers \ . ‘ F ‘ . 3822 

But no absolute necessity, that the souls of brutes, though substantial 
should have a permanent subsistence after death, either in a state of inac- 
tivity ; because whatsoever created by God may possibly by him be an- 
nihilated. The substantiality only of the rational soul demonstrable by 
reason; or that it will not of itself vanish into nothing; but not that it is 
absolutely impossible for it to be annihilated; the assurance of this de- 
pending upon a faith in the Divine goodness. Porphyrius’s assertion that 
brutish souls are resolved into the life of the universe. The whole an- 
swer to this objection against the substantiality of brutish souls; that they 
may, notwithstanding, possibly be annihilated in the deaths of animals as 
well as they were created in their generations; but if they do subsist 
(without aérial vehicles), they must remain in a state of inactivity and in- 
ee en TE ST eee Te ee ee ee 

That this the doctrine of the ancient pagan theologers, that no life or 
soul generated out of dead and senseless matter ; but all produced by the 
Deity, as well as matter; proved out of Virgil ; though sundry other tes- 
timonies also might be added thereunto é : ; : . 324 

The hylozoic Atheists themselves so sensible thereof, that there must 
be some substantial and unmade life (from whence the lives and minds of 
all animals are derived), that they attribute the same to matter; and con- 
clude, that though the modificated lives of animals and men be accidental, 
generated, and corrupted, yet the fundamental life of them is substantial, 
and incorruptible. These also asserted a knowledge before sense, and un- 
derived from sensibles i ‘ ; : ° ; - . 825 

This hylozoic Atheism again confuted. Absurd to suppose know- 
ledge and understanding without consciousness ; as also, that the substan- 
tial and fundamental life of men and other animals should never perish, 
and yet their souls and personalities, vanish into nothing. That no or- 
ganization can produce consciousness. ‘These Atheists not able possibly 
to give an account, whence the intelligible objects and ideas of this their 
knowledge of matter should spritig. This hylozoic Atheism nothing but 
the crumbling of the Deity into matter . ' . ; , . 326 

Concluded, that the phenomenon of mind and understanding can no 
way possibly be solved by Atheists without a God; but affordeth a solid 


demonstration of his existence . 3 : C ’ 2 1326 2 
«, * 
SECTION V. 1 


THERE now remaineth only the atheistic objections against Providence, 


their queries and arguments from interests; their first objection, from the . 
y x 

- f n . » 

> * 
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frame of the world, as faulty: or, because things are ill made, that there- 
fore not made by a God. This directed against the sense of the ancient 
theologers ; that God, being a perfect mind, therefore made the world af- 
ter the best manner. Some modern theologers deviating from this, as if 
the perfection of the Deity consisted not at all in goodness, but in power 
and arbitrary will only. The controversy betwixt these and Atheists; 
but whether matter fortuitously moved, or a fortuitous will omnipotent be 
the original of all things. No ground of faith in a mere arbitrarious deity. 
To have a will undetermined to good, no liberty nor sovereignty, but 
impotency. God to Celsus the head or president of the righteous nature. 
‘This not only the sense of Origen, but of the ancient Christians in general. 
Plotinus ; the will of God essentially that which ought to be. God an 
impartial balance weighing out heaven and earth. The Deity not servile- 
ly bound to do the best; but this the perfection of its nature. No Atheists 
able to prove the world to be ill made . , ‘ 7 ; . 327 

Not to be concluded, that whatsoever we cannot find out the reason 
or use of, is therefore ineptly made. For example; the iniestinum cecum, 
though seemingly an odd appendix, and which the generality of anato- 
mists give little account of; yet, that, with the valve at its entrance, both 
together, an artificial contrivance of nature, to hinder the regurgitation of 
the feces . ‘ : : : piteiege pcner ote . . 3830 

The first atheistic instance of the faultiness of things; in the disposi- 
tion of the equator and ecliptic intersecting each other in such an angle, 
whereby the terrestrial globe rendered not so habitable as it might have 
been. This objection founded upon a false supposition, that the torrid 
zone uninhabitable. But this the best disposition ; which being contrary 
to mechanic causes, therefore its continuance, together with the constant 
parallelism of the earth’s axis, a manifest eviction of Providence: and that 
the to Béltucter, the best, is a cause in nature ‘ : ‘ . 331 

In the next place; the Atheists would prove against some Theists 
that all things were not made for the sake of man. This at first but the 
doctrine of strait-laced Stoics only ; recommended afterwards by men’s 
self-loye. Whereas Plato’s doctrine, the whole not made for any part, 
put the parts four the whole. Nevertheless, things in the lower world 
made principally (though not only) for man. Atheists no judges of the 
well or ill making of worlds, they having no standing measure of good. 
That nature a stepmother to man, but a froward speech of some discon- 
tented persons, seeking to revenge themselves by railing upon nature, that 
is, Providence . ‘ : } 3 ; : , Z . sol 

Evils in general from the necessity of imperfect beings, and incompos- 
sibility of things , ' : ! : : . ‘ . 332 
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Men afflicted more from their own fancies thanevenlity of things. : 
Pain (which a real'evil of sense) often linked with pleasure, according to 
the Socratic fable. This not the evil of the whole man, but of the outside * 
only. Serviceable to free men from the greater evils of the mind. Death, 7 
according to the atheistic hypothesis, an absolute extinction of all life ; but 
according to genuine Theism, only a withdrawing into the tiring-house, 
and putting off the terrestrial clothing. The dead live to God. Christian 
faith gives assurance of a heavenly body. hereafter. The Christian resur- 
rection not the hope of worms. This the confutation of the twelfth athe- 
istic argument . : : ¢ ‘ é ’ 5 é . 332 
The thirteenth ; but second objection against Providence as to human 
affairs, because all things fall alike to all; and sometimes vicious and ir- 
religious persons most prosperous ¢ ‘ : a. ag4 
» Granted, that this consideration hath too — staggered weak minds 
in all ages. Some concluding from thence that there is no God, but that 
blind chance steereth all. Others, that though there be a God, yet he 
knows nothing done here below. Others, that thuugh he do know, yet 
he neglecteth human affairs é ; ; ; ; 3 . 334 
Unreasonable to require that God should miraculously interpose at ev- 
ery turn; or to think, that every wicked person should presently be thun- 
derstruck. That which steers the whole world no fond and passionate but 
an impartial nature. Yet, that there want not instances ofan extraordinary 
Providence. Good reasons for the slowness of Divine vengeance. The 
notoriously wicked commonly met with at the long run : . 335 
The sometimes impunity of wicked persons so far from staggering — 
good men as to Providence, that it confirms them in their belief of future 
immortality and judgment after death. The evolution of human affairs a 
kind of dramatic poem, and God Almighty the skilful dramatist, v 
ways connecteth that of ours which went before, with what of his fol 
after, into coherent sense. A geometrical distribution of rewards 





















punishments 4 " : ‘ ° : ; - . oy 

‘That there ought to be a doubtful and cloudy state of things f 
exercise of faith and the more difficult part of virtue. Had there | 
monsters to subdue, there could have been no Hercules. Here ; 
live by faith, and not by sight. ‘ , F , | 

But to make a full defence of Providence would requ ire 
ume. The reader therefore referred to others for a su pl 
some few considerations to be here propounded, not so n | 
futation of Atheists, as satisfaction of Theists, sometim 
question the Divine goodness, though the very foundati or 
faith . sae dees ? ‘ ‘ nig 
Vou. II. 
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, First that in judging of the works of God we ought not to consider 
the parts of the world alone by themselves, but in order to the whole. 

«* Were nothing made but the best, there could have been no harmony for 
want of variety. Plotinus, that a limner does not make all eye, nor place 
bright colors every where 3 nor a dramatist introduce only kings and he- 

roes upon the stage. : aims , : , . . 338 
Secondly, that. we ought not to confine God’s creation to the narrow- 

ness of vulgar Opinion, which extends the universe but little beyond the 

, clouds and walls it in with a sphere of fixed stars. The world incapable 
of infinity of magnitude as well as of time. Nevertheless, as the sun is 
much bigger than we can imagine it, so much more may the world be. 
The new.celestial. phenomena widen the corporeal universe, and make 
those fancied flaming walls thereof to fly away before us. Not reasona- 
ble to think that all this immense vastness should be desert and uninhab- 
ited . ‘ ; ; : : : , ‘ . ‘ . 340 
Thirdly, that we cannot make a right judgment of the ways of Provi- 
dence without looking both forwards upon what is future, and backwards 
_ upon what is past, as well as upon the present. That the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans solved many phenomena from the ta ngo0fsBrmpéva, things 
done in a pre-existent state.—Our common Christianity supposeth but a 
kind of imputative pre-existence to solve the pravity of mankind and the 
evils of this state. The different fates and conditions of men here in this 
life to be resolved into a just though occult Providence . . 3d4l 
The third objection against Providence, or fourteenth atheistic argu- 




















ment; that it is impossible for any one being to animadvert and order all 
" _ things; and, if it were possible, that it would be distractious and incon- 
sistent with happiness. Moreover, that an irresistibly powerful and hap- 
y being would not concern itself in the welfare of others; benevolence 
ising only from imbecility : , ‘ ‘ ; ; . 342 


rrow sphere of activity ; to measure the Deity accordingly, is but 
of the cave or den. Certain, that were there nothing but what we 
lly comprehend, there could be no God. Had the sun life, equal- 
ended with its rays, it would perceive every thing touched by them: 


places, without distraction. And innumerable notions lie 
ir minds, without crowding one another, or any disturbance 


ing the minds of weak mortals, already suggested, that 
God should himself immediately do all things; he 
ler him, executioners of his providence; as, an arti- 


le reply; that because ourselves have but a finite animadversion — 


ut the rays of the Deity. Men able to manage affairs, in 


stipe er leapt eat lilcgae aan tela oat 
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ficial plastic nature (for this reason, partly before insisted on ;) instincts : 
also in animals a part of that Divine fate which is the servant of Provi- A. 


dence. Above which, other knowing and understanding ministers of the 
Deity appointed to preside over human affairs. But all overlooked by 
the watchful eye of God Almighty, — may himself extraordinarily 
interpose : . } ‘ : ; : i ; 4 342 
Wherefore no need to confine Providence to a few greater things only 
to free the Deity from distraction. Small things (upon which greater 
often depend) not neglected by it. Nevertheless, the chief employment 
of Divine Providence, in the economy of souls, by Plato reduced to this 
compendium ; the translating of them into better or worser states, ac-— 
cording to their demeanors. . Thus may the slow wits of mortals more — 
easily conceive Providence not to’ be laborious and distractions to the i 
Deity é 0 ts OE IRR. eteraton : : . 343 
But that all benevolence arises from imbecility, and that what is per- 
fectly happy would be troubled with no business, but enjoy its own ease ; 
idols of the Atheists’ den. These other the narrow contractedness of. 
their minds by vice and immorality i aise 3 a a 
The atheistic queries next to be answered. The first query : If there ~ 
were a God, who was perfectly ‘happy in himself, why would he go about ~ 
to make a world? Answer: The reason of God’s making the world was 
from his overflowing and communicative goodness, that there might be 
other beings happy besides himself. This consistent with God’s making 
the world for his own glory. The reason why Plotinus would explode 
that. True, that God did not make the world merely to ostentate his 
skill and power ; but to display his goodness, which is chiefly his glory. 
The Atheists further demand, What hurt would it have been for us never 
to have been made? Answer. No other than this, that we could never — q 
o ~ have enjoyed good, nor been capable of happiness. If no hurt not | o 
have been made, then none to be annihilated ; the distance being as g 
from nothing to something, as from something to nothing . a 
The second atheistic query: If God’s goodness were the cause of | 


« 
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making the world, why then was it not made sooner? This qt 


pacity of such an imperfect being hindering it. Ourselve 
that could the world have been from eternity, it shoul 





novity of the creation ; as if God must therefore have slep 
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‘or had contracted a satiety of bis former solitude. Another sense of the 
question: Why, though the world could not be from eternity, yet was it 
not made sooner? Answer. The world could not possibly have so been 
made in time, as that it should not have been once but a day old ; and 
also once no more than five or six thousand years old : . 345 

The third atheistic query : How could God move the matter of the 
whole world, especially if incorporeal? Answer. That all things being 
derived from the Deity, and essentially depending on him, they must 
needs be commandable by him, and obsequious to him. And since no 
body can move itself, that which first moved the matter must be incor- 
poreal, and not move it by machines and engines, but by cogitation or 
will only. That conceit, that an incorporeal Deity could not move mat- 
‘ter, because it would run through it, absurd; this moving not mechani- 
cally, but vitally. That cogitative heings have a natural power of moving 
matter, evident from our own souls moving our bodies, not by machines 
or engines, but merely by thought. More easy for the Deity to move the 
whole world by will and cogitation, than for us our bodies d 347 


_ The last head the atheistic argumentation, from interest. First, that 


it is the interest of particular persons there should be no being infinitely 
powerful, who hath no law but his own will. The first reply ; wishing 
is no proving. Nor will any man’s thinking make things otherwise than 
they are. . i - : : ; bE é 347 
But, secondly, this wish of Atheists founded upon a mistaken notion 
of God Almighty, that he is nothing but arbitrary will omnipotent. God’s 
will not mere will, but law and equity ; ought itself willing. Nor does 
justice in God clash with goodness; but is a branch or particular modifi- 
cation thereof. The interest of none there should be no God, unless 
perhaps of such as are irreclaimably wicked, and wilfully abandon their 
own true good ’ ¢ : : ' é ° : * 348 
To be without God, to be without hope. No faith nor hope in sense-— 
Tess matter. According to the atheistic hypothesis, no possibility of 
happiness nor security of good : é : : - = 348 
God such a being, as, if he were not, nothing more to be wished for. 
To believe a God, to believe the existence of a!l good and perfection ; and 
that things are all made and governed as they should be. Peccability 
from the necessity of imperfect free-willed beings. Infinite hopes from a 
being infinitely good and powerful. Democritus and Epicurus, however 
cried up so much of late, but infatuated Sophists, or witty fools, and de- 
bauchers of mankind : : 1 : ‘ ° ; ‘ 348 
The last atheistic argumentation, That Theism or religion is inconsis- 
tent with the interest of civil sovereigns. Their first pretence for this, 
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that the civil sovereign reigns only in fear; and therefore must be no 
power nor fear greater than that of the leviathan. ‘ ; . 349 

In answer to this, the atheistic ethics and politics to be unravelled. 
Their foundation laid in the villanizing of human nature. That there is 
no natural justice, equity, nor charity. No public nor common nature in 
men, but all private and selfish. That every man by nature hath a right 
to every thing, even to other mew’s bodies and liyes. That an appetite 
to kill and tormeut, by nature gives a right. That nature hath brought 
men into the world without any fetters or shackles of duty and obligation, 
the hinderances of liberty. Lastly, that nature absolutely dissociates and 
segregates men from one another, by reason of the inconsistency of 
appetites and private good. Every man by nature ina state of war 
against every man oe ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ . , . 3900 

But, in the next place, they add, that though this state of nature, 
which is belluine liberty, and lawless freedom to every thing, be in itself 
the best; yet by accident, and by reason of men’s imbecility, does it 
prove the worst. Wherefore, when men had been weary of hewing and 
slashing, they then bethought themselves at length of helping nature by 
art; by submitting to a lesser evil for the avoiding of a greater ; abating 
their infinite right, and yielding to terms of equality with others, and sub- 
jection to a common power . P * : i : . dol 

Where these Atheists first slander human nature; and then debase 
justice and civil authority, making it the ignoble and bastardly brat of 
fear; or a lesser evil submitted to out of necessity for the avoiding of a 
greater. According to which atheistic hypothesis no man is willingly 
just. This no new invention of the writer De Cive, but the old atheistic 
generation of justice, and of a body politic, civil society, and sovereignty 
(before Plato’s time ;) it being fully described in his second book of a 
Commonwealth. Where the philosopher concludes justice, according to 
these, to be but a middle thing betwixt the best and the worst; loved, not 
as good in itself, but only by reason of men’s imbecility : or, that justice 
is indeed another man’s good, and the evil of him that is just. The same 
hypothesis also, concerning justice, as a factitious thing, that sprung only 
from fear and imbecility, and was chosen but as a lesser evil, insisted on 
by Epicurus : ; : ; ; 7 . ’ . 351 

The vain attempts of our modern atheistic politicians, to make justice 
by art when there is none by nature. First, by renouncing and transfer- 
ring men’s right by will and words. For if nothing naturally unlawful, 
then can no man, by will and words, make any thing unlawful to him- 
self. What made by will may be destroyed by will. The ridiculous 
conceit of these atheistic politicians, that injustice is nothing but dati 
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repetitio, and such an absurdity in life, as isin disputation when a man ~ 


_ denies a proposition he had before granted; no real evil in the man, but 
only a relative incongruity in him asa citizen. Again, these justice- 
makers and authority-makers pretend to derive their factitious justice 
from pacts and covenants. But pacts and covenants, without natural 
justice (as themselves confess,) nothing but words and breath ; and there- 
fore can have no force to oblige. Wherefore they make another pre- 
tence also from certain counterfeit laws of nature of their own devising, 
that are nothing but mere juggling equivocation ; they being but the laws 
of fear, or their own timorous and cowardly complexion. They ridicu- 
lously dance round ina circle, when they derive the obligation of civil 
laws from covenants; of covenants from laws of nature; and of laws of 
nature again from civil laws. Their vain attempt by art to consociate 
What nature hath dissociated, like tying knots in the wind or water. 
Their artificial obligation, or ligaments, by which the members of their 
leviathan are held together, more slender than cobwebs : . 3893 

These artificial justice-makers and obligation-makers sensible of the 
weakness of these attempts artificially to consociate what nature hath 
dissociated ; therefore fly at last from art to force and power; making 
their sovereign to reign only in fear. This the true meaning of that 


opinion, that all obligation is derived from law ; that is, the command of . 


him who hath power to compel. If obligation to obey civil laws only 
from fear of punishment, then is no man obliged to hazard his life for the 
safety of his prince ; and whoever can promise themselves impunity, may 
justly disobey. If civil sovereigns reign only in fear, then is their au- 
thority nothing but force ; and power would justify rebellion. Lastly, if 
civil right or authority nothing but force and violence, then could it not 
last long ; what natural prevailing against what is violent. ; 300 
Wherefore since civil authority and bodies politic can neither be 
merely artificial, nor yet violent things, there must be some natural vin- 
culum to hold them together, such as will both oblige subjects to obey 
the commands of sovereigns, and sovereigns, in commanding, to seek the 
good of their subjects; something of a common, public, and conglutina- 
ting nature ; which no other than natural justice. ‘The authority of God 
himself founded in justice; of which civil authority a participation. 
Sovereignty no creature of the people and of men’s wills; "but hath a 
stamp of Divinity upon it. Had not God made a city, men, neither by 
art or political enchantment, nor by mere force, could have made any. 
The whole world one city of God and rational beings. The civil sove- 
reign no leviathan ; that is, no beast, but a god. He reigns not in mere 
brutish force and fear, but in natural justice and conscience, and the au- 
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thority of God himself. Nevertheless, need of force and fear too, to com- 
pel some to their duty; nor is the sovereign’s sword here alone sufficient, 
but he must reign also in the fear of God Almighty . =... . 356 
The second atheistic pretence, to make religion inconsistent with civil 
sovereignty ; because it limits and confines that which in its own nature 
is and ought to be infinite. The reply: that the Atheists’ infinite right 
and authority of civil sovereigns is nothing but belluine liberty ; but true 
right and authority are essentially founded in natural justice ; there being 
no authority to command, where there is not an obligation to obey ; and 
commands not creating obligation, but presupposing it, without which 
they would signify nothing. The first original obligation not from will 
but nature. The error of those Theists who derive all obligation to 
moral things from the will and positive command of God, as threatening 
punishments and promising rewards. From whence it would follow, that 
no man is good and just but by accident only, and for the sake of some- 
thing else. Justice a different species of good from that of private utility. 
Infinite justice as absurd as an infinite rule or measure, If no infinite 
justice, then no infinite right and authority. God’s own authority bound- 
ed by justice: his will ruled by justice, and not justice by his will. 
Atheists, under a pretence of giving civil sovereigns infinite right, really 
divest them of all right and authority, leaving them nothing but brutish 

' force. Proved here that the summe potestates must of necessity be 
avunevOvyor ; : , : ; 4 ; ; $e 
The last atheistic pretence for the inconsistency of religion with civil 
power, because conscience is private judgment of good and evil. Answer. 
That not religion, but Atheism, introduceth such private judgment as is 
absolutely inconsistent with civil sovereignty, it acknowledging nothing in 


nature that tends to public and common good, but making private appe- 


tite the only rule or measure of good, and utility of justice. The despe- 
rate consequence from hence, that private utility may justify rebellion and 
parricide. The Atheists’ professed assertion, that they who have once 
rebelled may justly defend themselves afterward by force. Though pri- 
vate persons must make a judgment in conscience for themselves (the 
Atheists’ public conscience being nonsense and contradiction,) yet is the 
rule of conscience not private, but public, except only to mistaken fa- 
natics ; who therefore sometimes make a pretence of conscience and 
religion, in order to sedition and rebellion. Religion and conscience 
oblige subjects, in all lawful things, actively to obey the sovereign 
powers: in unlawful, not to resist : : ‘ : . 4) Oe 

The conclusion of the whole book: that all the atheistic grounds 
being fully confuted, and the impossibility of Atheism demonstrated ; it 
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is certain, that the original and head of all things is no blind and uncon- 
scious nature, but a perfect understanding being, self-existent ; who hath 
made all that was fit to be made, and after the best manner, and exercis- 
eth a just providence over all. To whom be all honor and glory, ete. 360 


ETERNAL AND IMMUTABLE MORALITY. 


BOOK I. . 


CHAP. I. 


Tat there have been some in all ages, who have maintained, that 
good and evil, just and unjust, were not naturally and immutably so, but 
only by human laws and appointment. An account of the most ancient 
of them from Plato and Aristotle; as also from Diogenes Laertius and 
Plutarch. Also in this latter age some have affirmed that there is no in- 
corporeal substance, nor any natural difference of good and evil, just and 
unjust. The opinion of some modern theologers proposed, with its 
necessary consequences, owned by some of them, by others disowned ; 
but all agreeing in this, that things morally good and evil, just and unjust, 
and not so by nature, and antecedent to the Divine command, but by Di- 
vine command and institution. P : ; . , . 367 


CHAPTER II. 


That good and evil, just and unjust, honest and dishonest, cannot be 
arbitrary things without nature made by will. Every thing must by its 


own nature be what it is, and nothing else. That even in positive laws ~ 


and commands, it is not mere will that obligeth, but the natures of good 
and evil, just and unjust, really existing. The distinction betwixt things 
naturally and positively good and evil, more clearly explained. No posi- 
tive command makes any thing morally good or evil, just or unjust ; nor 
can oblige otherwise than by virtue of what is naturally just . ‘<aaee 


CHAPTER III, 


That the opinion of those who affirm that moral good and evil, just 


‘and unjust, depend upon the arbitrary will of God, implies a contradic- 
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tion. The essences of things not convertible into one another. Particu- 
lar essences depend not on the arbitrary will of God. That there is in 
God a Hature of goodness superior to wisdom, which measures and de- 
termines his wisdom, as this does his will. A mystical or enigmatical re- 
presentation of the nature of God : ‘ ‘ . , . 348 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 


That, to avoid the force of what is above demonstrated, some philos- 
ophers have denied there was any immutable nature of essence, affirming 
all being and knowledge to be fantastical and relative, of whom Protagoras 
the Abderite was the chief; whose intent in proposing it, and a conse- 
quence thereof was, the destroying of all morality, and to disprove the ab- 
solute and immutable nature of good and evil, just and unjust . 384 


CHAPTER II. 


The pretences or grounds for this opinion considered. That it was 
grounded on the Heraclitical phi’osophy, which introduced a movable es- 
sence, affirming that nothing stood, but all things moved. Protagoras’s in- 
ference from hence, who to the Heraclitical added the old Atomical or 
Phenician philosophy, and by this mixture made up his own . 3886 


CHAPTER III. 


That the Atomical or Mechanical philosophy was known to Protago- 
ras, who lived before Democritus. A brief account of it. That by the 
motion of particles all things are generated and corrupted is asserted by 
him, and that all sensible qualities are nothing without us, but only pas- 
sions and sensations in us_ . d j Z : P SU) See 


CHAPTER IV. 


That the Atomical philosophy is more ancient than the Trojan war, | 
and was invented by one Moschus a Sidonian. That this Moschus the — 
Phenician is the same with Mochus the physiologer, who is the same - 
with Moses the Jewish lawgiver. ‘That Plato and Aristotle were not un- 
acquainted with this Phenician philosophy, which was rejected by Plato 
because abused to skepticism, as also by Aristotle; but revived by Epicu- 
rus, who so blended it with impiety and immorality, that it soon sunk 
again. It hath been successfully restored in the last age : - ol 
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CHAPTER V. 


That the paradoxes Protagoras and others grounded on this Mectcck 
philosophy, are absurd and contradictious, and inconsequent from it; and 
the assertion that nothing is absolutely true, but only relatively to him 
that thinks so, is no less absurd, and overturns itself —. ‘ . 396 


, CHAPTER VL 


. That these assertions of Protagoras, knowledge is sense, and know- 
ledge is but fantastical and relative, are effectually overturned by the 
Atomical philosophy ; of which the genuine result is, that sense alone is 
not the judge of what does really and absolutely exist, but that there is 
another principle in us superior to sense Pp ‘ é ‘ . 398 


BOOK IIL 
CHAPTER L.° 


What sense is, and that it is not knowledge. How sensation is per- 
formed. The soul is passive in sensation, though not altogether so. Va- 
rious kinds of sensations. : ; : : : ¥ . 401 


CHAPTER II. 


That sense is a confused perception obtruded on the soul from with- 
out, but knowledge the active energy of an unpassionate power in the soul, 
which is vitally united to the body. The difference betwixt sensitive and 
intellectual cogitation, and their different uses in general : - 405 


* 


CHAPTER III. 


The difference between sense or sensation and intellection or know- 
ledge described more accurately in five particulars, with a further explica- 
tion and demonstration from Plato . : ? ; H . 408 


« CHAPTER IV. 
* 


A further proof that sense is not science, illustrated by several instan- 
ces. Sense is only a seeming or appearance of things corporeal existing, 
which may be, though the things have nota real existence. Reasons of 

y this. Phantasms and sensible ideas are really or materially the same 
aking Phantasms voluntary and involuntary. That paar may be- 
come sensations, and e contra. ‘ ‘ : A Joe | 
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BOOK IV. 
Re! CHAPTER I. 

- That knowledge is an inward active energy of the mind, not arising 
from things acting from without. Sense is not a mere passion, but a pas- 
sive perception of the soul, having something of vital energy, and is a co- 
gitation. The immediate objects of intellection not things without the 
mind, but the ideas of the mind itself, which is not weakened by the most 
radiant and illustrious truths, as the sense is by what is exceedingly sensi- 
ble. Hath a criterion in itself whereby to know when it hath found what 
it sought. ‘Two kinds of perceptive cogitations in the soul, the one pas~_ 
sive, which are either aiodjpoto, sensations, or gavtacuato, imagina- 
tions; the other kind are called vonuate. That the vonuata are not 
raised out of the phantasmata by the intellectus agens_. : - 423 


3 CHAPTER IL. 


That some ideas of the mind proceed not from outward sensible ob- 
jects, but arise from the inward activity of the mind itself. The cause of 
men’s mistake herein. How far the passion of sense reaches, and where 
the mind’s activity begins. Sense no competent judge of the reality of 
relative ideas, which though they were mere notions of the mind or modes 
of conceiving, yet it follows not that they have no reality. They are not 
disagreeable to the reality of things, and so not false. The beauty, the 
strength and ability of natural and corporeal things, depend upon these re- 
lations and proportions. Instances proposed to illustrate this matter. All 
the ideas of things artificial have something in them that never came from 
sense. This true of plants and animals. No essential difference betwixt 
natural compounded and artificial things. Sense has no idea of the cogi- 
tative being joined to rational animals, nor of the universe as it is one cor- 


ote 


poreal frame, much less of the ideas or modes of thinking beings . 482 | 


CHAPTER III. 


That even simple corporeal things, passively perceived by sense, are 
known or understood only by the active power of the mind. That sen- 
sation is not knowledge of these things, much less any secondary result 
from sense. Besides esthemata and phantasmata, there must be noema= 
ta or intelligible ideas coming from the mind itself. This confirmed and 
illustrated by Several instances and similitudes. That there is an intelli- 
gible idea ofa triangle inwardly exerted from the mind, distinct from the 
phantasm or sensible idea; both which may be in the mind together, 


“Some sensible ideas not impressed on the soul by things without. That, 


sense is a kind of speech of outward nature conversing with the mind. 


ao 


¢ 
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Two kinds of perceptive powers in the soul. Knowledge does not begin, 
but end in individuals. A double error of vulgar philosophers. Imme- 
diate objects of all geometrical science are the intelligible and universal 
ideas of a triangle, etc. exerted from the mind, and comprehended in it 449 


CHAPTER IV. 


That individual material things cannot be the immediate objects of in- 


~ tellection and knowledge, besides which there must be some other kind 


of beings or entities, as the immediate objects of them, such things as do 
not flow, but remain immutably the same. These immutable entities, 
what they are, from whence, and where they exist. That there is an 
_eternal mind, from which all created understandings are constantly fur- 
nished with ideas. Conclusion, that wisdom, knowledge and understand- 
ing, are eternal and sub-subsistent things, superior to matter, and all sen- 
sible things : : : ; 470 
CHAPTER V. 
That the intelligible notions of things, though existing only in the 
mind, are not figments of the mind, but have an immutable nature. The 
criterion of truth. The opinion, that nothing can be demonstrated to be 
true absolutely, but only hypothetically, refuted. Whatever is clearly in- 
telligible, is absolutely true.- Though men are often deceived, and think 
they clearly comprehend what they do not; it follows not, that they can 
never be certain that they clearly comprehend any thing. The con¢lu- 
sion with Origen, that science and knowledge is the only firm thing in the 
world ; ; , P : ' . : ‘ . . 480 
CHAPTER VI. 
_ In what sense the essences of things are eternal and immutable. Ev- 
ry thing is what it is, to science or knowledge whether absolutely or 
relatively, unchangeable by any mind; so that if moral good and evil, 
just and unjust in things so denominated, as the actions or souls of men, 
they must have some certain natures unalterable by any will or opinion. 
That the soul is not a mere rasa tabula. That it is in order of nature be- 
fore the body and matter, does not result out of it, but commands, governs 
and rules it. The whole corporeal world a heap of dust and atoms. 
vThere can be no such thing as morality, unless there be a God. The 
mmendation of the Atomical philosophy successfully revived » by Car- 


tesius. Epicurus taxed for his sottishness ; ‘ : : 489 
fi Tue True Notion or tHe Lorp’s SupPER : ; ; 499 
»» Sermon I. : ; : 3 d : RSET A 545 
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